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PREFACE. 



Tariff hearings were begun on November 10, 1908, pursuant to the 
following notice: 

The Committee on Ways and Means will hold hearings on tariff revision, at 
Washington, D. C, commencing on the following dates : 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908, on Schedule A — Chemicals, oils, and paints. 
Thursday, November 12, 1908, on Schedule H— Spirits, wines, and other 

beverages. 
Friday, November 13, 1908, on Schedule F— Tobacco, and manufactures of. 
Monday, November 16, 1908, on Schedule B — Sugar, molasses, and manu- 
factures of. 
Wednesday, November 18, 1908, on Schedule G — Agricultural products and 

provisions. 
Friday, November 20, 1908, on Schedule D — Wood, and manufactures of. 
Saturday, November, 21, 1908, on Schedule M — Pulp, papers, and books. 
Monday, November 23, 1908, on Schedule B — Earths, earthenware, and 

glassware. 
Wednesday, November 25, 1908, on Schedule C — Metals, and manufactures 

of. 
Saturday, November 28, 1908, on Schedule N — Sundries. 
Monday, November 30, 1908, on Schedule J — Flax, hemp, and Jute, and 

manufactures of. 
Tuesday, December 1, 1908, on Schedule I — Cotton manufactures, and on 

Schedule L — Silks and silk goods. 
Wednesday, December 2, 1908, on Schedule K — Wool, and manufactures of. 
Friday, December 4, 1908, on Sections 3-34, and miscellaneous matters. 
Hearings on articles now on free list will be held on the above dates in con- 
nection with the above subjects to which they most nearly relate. 

The hearings will be held in the rooms of the committee, third floor, House 
of Representatives Office Building. 

Sessions will begin at 9.30 a. m. and 2 p. m., unless otherwise ordered. 
Persons desiring to be heard should apply to the clerk of the committee 
previous to the day set for the hearing, to be assigned a place on the programme 
for that day. A person making such application should state: 

1. His name. 

2. His permanent address. 

3. His temporary address in Washington. 

4. Whom he represents. 

6. Concerning what paragraphs he desires to be heard. 

6. Briefly, what position he expects to advocate. 

7. How much time he wishes to occupy. 

He should also inclose a copy of his brief and of any documents he desires 
filed with the committee. 

All briefs and other papers filed with the committee should have indorsed on 
them the name and address of the person submitting them, and the numbers of 
the paragraphs of the present law (act of July 24, 1897) to which they relate. 

William K. Paths, 
Clerk, Committee on Way$ and Mean*. 

The committee subsequently extended the time for hearings to 
December 24, 1908. 
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IV PREFACE. 

On the opening day of the second session of the Sixtieth Congress 
(December 5, 1908) , the following resolution was passed by the House 
of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means, In their Investigation 
and inquiry for the purpose of preparing a bill to revise the present tariff 
laws, shall have power to subpoena and examine witnesses under oath, and to 
send for records, papers, and all other evidence that may be necessary to make 
the investigation and inquiry full and complete, and that the Speaker shall 
have authority to sign and the Clerk to attest subpoenas during the recess of 
Congress. 

Pursuant to this resolution, all witnesses appearing before the 
committee, beginning with the session on December 10, 1908, were 
sworn before giving their testimony. 



The stenographic minutes of each day's proceedings, together with 
the briefs and memorials filed, were printed and distributed the fol- 
lowing morning, and upward of 2,500 copies of this first print were 
sent out each day. Copies were sent to each witness, with a request 
that he correct Ws statement as printed, and return the revised copy 
to the clerk. Such corrections have been used in preparing this 
revised edition of the hearings. 

In this edition the chronological order of the statements has been 
disregarded, and the oral statements and papers filed on each subject 
have been grouped together, following, as far as practicable, the 
arrangement of subjects in the present tariff law. The date of each 
oral statement is placed at the feginning of it 

A large number of letters have been filed with the committee which 
merely seated the attitude of the writer, or else substantially repeated 
an argument which had already been printed in the hearings. Such 
letters have not been included in this work, but instead, a statement 
is made that such letters have been received. They are all on the 
committee's files, and accessible to the members of the committee. By 
this means, the size of the volumes, already bulky, has been somewhat 
reduced, the printing has been expedited, and, it is believed, many 
undesirable repetitions have been avoided. 

William K. Payne. 

January, 1909. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN. 



Tuesday, November 10, 1908, the chairman of the committee, Hon. 
S. E. Payne, opened the public hearings with the following remarks: 

Gentlemen, the hearings will commence at half past 9 in the morning and 
continue until 1 o'clock, when a recess will be taken until 2 o'clock. The hear- 
ings will then be resumed in the afternoon at 2 o'clock, and if it becomes neces- 
sary to take a recess at 6 o'clock the committee can do so and continue the 
hearings at 8 o'clock. 

The opening hearing this morning, as you are aware, is upon the chemical 
schedule of the tariff, and it is the desire of the committee to hear the parties 
Interested and others who may desire to speak on the subject embraced in the 
schedule, and also concerning the chemicals on the free list, and so with each 
paragraph of the bill as we proceed, so that the discussion may continue intelli- 
gently, involving every item connected with the subject. 

The committee has no apologies to make for the bad acoustics of the hall, 
as we have nothing to do with that feature. We hope the people in attendance 
will be able to hear, and I would caution those in attendance that they speak In 
a sufficiently loud tone of voice that the committee can hear. 



December 22, 1908, at the close of the formal hearings, the chair- 
man said : 

Gentlemen, in accordance with the resolution of the committee passed two 
weeks ag# this closes the hearings and there will be no further hearings by 
the committee unless they desire information on some subject and invite gentle- 
men to be present to give them that Information — that is, there will be no hear- 
ings for volunteers as distinguished from those who may be sent for by the 
committee. Of course, any persons desiring to present briefs and file them can 
do so, and they will be printed with the hearings. The only difficulty in regard 
to that is that if they are not brought in promptly they will be printed in a 
subsequent volume. I think we have material now for five or six volumes, and 
belated briefs and papers will be printed in a subsequent volume with the index. 

Before we adjourn I want to thank the members of the committee for their 
uniform courtesy, and especially their indefatigable inquiries tending to bring 
out the facts in reference to the tariff and in order to aid in perfecting the bill. 
I ttiink the minority members of the committee especially are entitled to thanks 
for their perseverance and patience in getting at the facts. 

Mr. Cockban. As the senior member of the minority, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that nothing could be fairer than the manner in which this Investigation 
has been conducted, and no inquiry could be fuller in its scope or more fruitful 
in its results. 

The Chairman. The chairman is very much gratified at the gentleman's state- 
ment. The committee will now stand adjourned. 
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SCHEDULE A-CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 



ACETIC ACID ANHYDRIDE. 

[Paragraph 1.) 

t 

STATEMENT OF 0. T. ZIHKEISEIT, 135 WILLIAM STREET, HEW 

YOEZ CITY, IH FAVOR OF KAIHTAIlflNG PEESEHT DUTY OH 

ACETIC ACID AHHYDRIDE. 

Wednesday, December 16, 1908. 

(The witness was sworn.) 

Mr. Zlnkeisen. My appearance before you is to ask that the duty 
on acetic acid anhydride be allowed to remain at the rate now in 
force, as in accord with the decision of the federal courts, at 2 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. Clabk. That is a by-product of wood alcohol. 

Mr. Zinkjsisen. Yes, sir; that is a by-product with wood alcohol 
in charcoal making. 

If there should appear to your honorable committee any good and 
just reason for adding to paragraph 1, Schedule A, that no duty less 
than 25 per cent ad valorem shall be levied under that paragraph, 
that in that case the committee consider inserting into their draft a 
paragraph specifically imposing 2 cents per pound duty on this 
product. 

The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, under date of November 23, 
1908, on page 41, beginning with the words " Phraseology of Dingley 
Act tentatively revised." shown in the copy here submitted, declares 
that " the text of the cnemical schedule has been finished," and also 
that " the amendments are indicated by italics." 

[Special to Oil, Paint, and Drag Reporter.] 

PHRASEOLOGY OF DINGLEY ACT TENTATIVELY REVISED — WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
PREPARING CHANGES IN THE WORDING OF PARAGRAPHS, SO AS TO ELIMINATE 
AMBIGUITIES AND MAKE THE READING PLAIN AS TO THE INTENTION OF CONGRESS — 
PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN SCHEDULES COVERING CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 

Washington, November 20, 190%. 
As a preliminary step to the enactment of a new tariff law, the Ways and 
Means Committee Is preparing a comprehensive tentative revision of the phrase- 
ology of the Dingley Act, for the purposes of eliminating all ambiguities, providing 
specially for a large number of articles not mentioned In the present law, and 
which have become of commercial importance since 1897, and forestalling 
farther developments in the leading manufacturing industries of the world. No 
attempt is made In drafting this revised classification to fix rates, that task 
being deferred until after the close of the hearings now in progress. The work 
of amending the phraseology of the law is not yet completed, but the text of 
the chemical schedule has been finished and the Reporter's correspondent is 
enabled to present below such paragraphs thereof as have been revised, together 
with a brief statement of the reasons for the proposed changes where such 
reasons are not perfectly obvious. The amendments are indicated by capitals. 
The paragraphs not cited have not been changed from their present form. 
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4 SCHEDULE A — CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 

Schedule A.— Chemicals, oil*, and paint*. 

"L Acids: Acetic or pyroligneous add, not exceeding the specific gravity of 

one and forty-seven one-thousandths, per pound; exceeding the specific 

gravity of one and forty-seven one-thousandths, per pound ; boracic acid, 

per pound ; chromic acid and lactic acid, per pound ; citric acid, 

per pound; salicylic acid, per pound; sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol not 

specially provided for in this act, per pound ; tannic acid or tannin, 

per pound ; gallic acid, per pound ; tartaric acid, per pound ; all other 

adds not specially provided for In this act, per centum ad valorem: 

Provided, That no article classified for duty under this paragraph shall pay less 
than per centum ad valorem. 

Comments.— In Lueders v. United States (140 Fed. Rep., 970; T. D. 26460, 
June 1, 1005), acetic anhydride, which Is not chemically an acid, was found by 
the court to be commercially known as an " acid," and was held to be dutiable 
under the provision for acetic acid at 2 cents per pound, against the contention 
of the Government that it was properly classifiable as a chemical compound at 
25 per cent 

Acids and anhydrides are chemically distinct, although frequently confused. 
At the time of the decision of the Board of General Appraisers, which was 
reversed by the Lueders case, pyroligneous acid, a kind of acetic acid, was 
quoted in Merck's Index at 39 cents per pound; acetic acid glacial, 98.8 per 
cent pure, at 74 cents per pound; while acetic anhydride, the article here in 
question, was listed at $4.14 per pound. 

It is suggested that the most practicable and practical way to meet this ruling 
and possible future ones on other anhydrides bearing the names of acids denoml- 
natlvely mentioned in the paragraph is to provide that no article classified under 
this paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than the ad valorem rate indicated 
therein for acids not specially provided for. 

The amendments (or better, the amendment, for there is only one), 

Srinted in italics, to wit, "Provided, That no article classified for 
uty under this paragraph shall pay less than per centum ad 

valorem," would seem at first "glance to be of a general nature and 
intended only for the removal of ambiguity and for the general wel- 
fare of the chemical industry in America. A second reading, how- 
ever, will show that this amendment is as much aimed at acetic acid 
anhydride as anything else, in order to get around the decision of the 
federal court " in Lueders v. United States (140 Fed. Rep., 970; T. D. 
26460, June 1,1905). " 

This product is not an article of general consumption, nor is much 
used, but it is at present necessary to certain going chemical manu- 
facturing enterprises in this country. Up to the present American 
manufacturers of heavy chemical never considered it of sufficient 
importance to bother about making it. Presumably acting upon a 
report that a little more of this product might find its way into 
special fields, some "heavy chemical" makers apparently favor and 
are sponsors of this increased duly, totally regardless as to the effect 
such an excessive duty will have upon the industries already estab- 
lished here, to whom it is necessary. Not a pound of acetic-acid anhy- 
dride has ever been made in this country which was sold in the 
open market Therefore no vested capital can justly ask protec- 
tion, nor would a single American laborer suffer if the duty on this 
product remains at 2 cents per pound, as decided by the courts. It 
is needless to say, however, that the American makers of heavy 
chemical, should these actually succeed in producing acetic-acid 
anhydride, would be the only beneficiaries of such advance at the 
expense of the industries now buying the product for use in their 
processes. 
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▲OBTIO AOID ANHYDMOT— O. T. HMKKtSEX. 6 

1. Even if the prohibitive duty of 25 per cent ad valorem were im- 
posed, it is highly improbable that this acid would be successfully 
made in the United States, because the largest European factory pro- 
ducing it now has a patented process. So far as I know, this factory 
does not even offer any acetic anhydride for sale, but consumes all it 
makes. If, then, the product is made here by the old unpatented 
process, a special chemical must be used which is not and probably 
will not be made here for a long time to come, because the demand 
for it is so small and the making so hazardous that so far as I know 
only two foreign factories are producing it to supply the entire 
world's consumption. Further, it is most doubtful if this special 
chemical can be transported. It is extremely dangerous to life, and 
since it can only be transported in tanks in compressed form, sudden 
jars would be apt to cause explosions. It is therefore safe to say that 
no steamship company, knowing the contents of these tanks, would 
accept them under any consideration whatever. It is doubtful, more- 
over, in the minds of well-known authorities that acetic-acid anhv* 
dride can be successfully made here for many years to come, for the 
demand for the special chemical referred to will not for some time be 
sufficiently large to warrant its extremely uninviting process of manu- 
facture on this soil. 

2. Assuming, however, that this special chemical will be produced 
here, say, in five years from now, which is hardly likely, there is 
none the less no fair reason why the duty on acetic anhydride should 
be raised from 2 cents per pound to 25 per cent ad valorem, an in- 
crease of 150 per cent; that is, from approximately 10 per cent to 
more than 5 cents per pound ; or from approximately $40 per short 
ton (2,000 pounds) to more than $100 per ton. The raw material 
for acetic acid of all forms, as produced by chemical factories, is 
acetate of lime. This crude material is made so cheaply and in such 
abundant quantities in the United States that more than half of the 
annual output is exported. In normal years there are about 70,000 
tons produced, of which more than 30,000 tons are exported to Ger- 
many, England, and France, and for the rest to all corners of the 
globe. The manufacturers of heavy chemicals in this country, who 
are now seeking to have the duty on the acetic-acid anhydride ad- 
vanced, are quite sufficiently protected therefor by the present rate 
at 2 cents per pound duty, for the American producers of acetate 
of lime can and do sell this crude material cheaper than any other 
country, or they would be unable to export it in such large quantities. 

Further, to produce 1 pound of acetic-acid anhydride 2 pounds of 
pure acetic acid (made from this acetate of lime) are required. 
Wherefore it is plain that the principal ingredient of the acetic 
anhydride is acetic acid. The process is simply the extraction of 
1 molecule of water (which is contained in the acetic acid) from 2 
molecules of pure acetic acid. The special chemical above referred 
to is incidental only to the process. 

And this leads me to respectfully call the attention of the honorable 
committee to that part of the article above cited from the Oil, Paint, 
and Drug Eeporter, which quotes prices from Merk's Index, namely, 
74 cents per pound for pure acetic acid and $4.14 per pound for acetic 
acid anhydride. This paragraph is distinctly misleading. I don't 
know what kind of acetic acid anhydride the kind quoted may be, but 
I do know that the average market price for several years past for 
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6 80HBDULB A — CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 

pure acetic acid, so-called " glacial " (because pure add of this kind 
solidifies at a comparatively high temperature) , has been around 10 
cents per pound in ton lots, and acetic acid anhydride of the very 
same kind which is under discussion here has been bought during that 
time and is being bought to-day in ton quantities at 23} cents per 
pound at factory in Europe and I shall be pleased to take orders tor 
it at that price. That price is in exact proportion to the price of 
4gain as much ordinary pure acetic acid as explained, plus the in- 
, terest on the money invested in the apparatus, plus the usual " charge 
off" for deterioration of machinery, and plus just an ordinary 
profit in manufacture. And in this connection it is just as well 
to point out that acetic acid anhydride should be properly classed 
as a " heavy chemical," by which is customarily meant a chemical 
sold by the hundredweight or ton — as are ordinary acids and 
caustic soda for example. The cost of labor in the produc- 
tion of heavy chemicals forms no material part of the actual 
cost. I know of a factory, for instance, which I visited this sum- 
mer, having a capacity of from 8,000 to 10,000 barrels of a chemical 
product per month, and the president of that company, while show- 
ing me the plant, informed me that the one man I saw operated 
the four huge floors of apparatus. That is to say, heavy chemicals, 
such as this acetic acid annydride, involve principally an engineering 
problem, which, once solved, permits the plant to run almost auto- 
matically. 

As further evidence that acetic acid anhydride should be properly 
classed as a heavy chemical, the proposal for the amendment 
to increase the duty to 25 per cent aa valorem appears in the 
officially published reports or hearings before your committee and 
of the communications sent to you as coming from the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists' Association of the United States. This association in- 
cludes makers of " fine " and medicinal chemicals, as well as those who 
produce "heavy" chemicals. A meeting of this association was 
recently called to take steps for presenting its claims before your 
committee. A member of this association, who is an important factor 
in the production of " fine " chemicals, told me within a few days 
that though asked to join the committee which called on you, he de- 
clined, because he considered the proposal which was offered as being 
of interest only to the makers or " neavy " chemicals. 

If now the duty is raised to 25 per cent ad valorem it is more than 
probable that the Government will lose its revenue of 2 cents per 
pound from this source, because the advance would be prohibitory. 
Further, I know of three chemical factories in this country which 
would be most seriously affected on account of this added price for 
this raw material used in products of importance to them. The pro- 
posed provision affects me as merchant only in a comparatively small 
way, but I have first-hand information that one of the largest con- 
sumers of chemicals in this country has made a contract for several 
years to come, and that the acid anhydride must be used in an enter- 
prise sending its products all over the world. Also, I know of my 
own knowledge tnat the welfare of several other chemical plants 
would be seriously affected should this measure be enacted. These 
factories are actually employing labor now and their success depends 
upon cheapness with which they can produce certain articles by the 
aid of the acetic acid anhydride. For these I am authorized to 
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speak, as well, and I have given you the names of several. They 
entered contracts for covering their demands of acetic anhydride in 
good faith, based upon the decision of the federal court above men- 
tioned. 

Inasmuch as the a heavy" chemical makers of this country have 
been called upon, year after year, for this product and have never 
produced it, the factories now actually using the acetic anhydride 
would find themselves without any source of supply should the article 
not be made satisfactorily here and the advanced duty make the price 
of the product too high for practical use. I repeat that a number 
of industries are at stake, and that especially one large factory 
employing thousands of skilled operators will be seriously affected. 
Wherefore I respectfully pray tnat your honored committee give 
these facts your serious consideration. 

The Chairman. Mr. Zinkeisen, that suggestion with regard to an 
amendment to that section was made to me oy that case of Leuders v. 
Somebody, and has not been acted on at all by the committee. I 
understand that this acetic anhydride — is that the name! 

Mr. Zinkeisen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Costs about $4 a pound. 

Mr. Zinkeisen. No, sir. As stated, I am willing to sell anybody 
at 2ty cents a pound at factory just as much as he wants, if his credit 
is good. 

The Chairman. Is that manufactured in this country! 

Mr. Zinkeisen. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Is it manufactured under a patent? 

Mr. Zinkeisen. Not entirely; one factory works under a patent, 
but it is an old chemical, as old as the hills. It has never been found 
worth while to make it in this country. The heavy chemical makers 
here did not want to bother with it, because the total importation does 
not amount to anything. It is only recently that a new industry has 
found it valuable. 

The Chairman. I understand that in films for moving pictures it 
has been discovered that this acid can be used, and when they are 
made with this acid they are fireproof; they can not be burned up. 

Mr. Zinkeisen. You are quite right That is a very important 
discovery — the making of noninflammable films. 

The Chairman. That is correct, is it! 

Mr. Zinkeisen. Absolutely; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that large contracts have been made for a 
couple of years for this acid on which the manufacturers here are 
to pay the duty? 

Mr. Zinkeisen. Yes, sir; that is right, so that this proposed raising 
of the duty would act retroactively. 

The Chairman. The Rochester Kodak Company, I believe, uses it. 
^ Mr. Zinkeisen. Yes, sir; that is one of the consumers that is par- 
ticularly interested in keeping the price within reason. 

The Chairman. I understand that they are making 90 per cent of 
the films that are used ? 

Mr. Zinkeisen. That I am not in a position to state. 

The Chairman. I wanted to assure you that the question is all 
open, so far as adopting this language or adopting any duty of that 
kind on this acid is concerned. The language was suggested because 
of this decision, and suggested with a view that if the committee 
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should think that those acids should pay not less than 26 per cent in 
order to bring this acid in, that then they had a convenient way of 
meeting this Lueder case. That was the only suggestion made with 
regard to it. The committee has not acted on it at all. 

Mr. Zinkeisen. The point I wanted to make was that the federal 
court decision was the basis upon which those contracts were made. 
That is perfectly legitimate. We supposed that the authorities would 
be satisfied. 

The Chairman. There is no question that the duty should be re- 
duced if those facts are correct. It can not be made in this country 
and is a basis for a large manufacturing industry, and it would seem 
that there is no argument for increasing the duty to 25 per cent. 

Mr. Zinkeisen. It does not seem so to me for this reason : We are 
now paying 2 cents a pound duty flat, and that is enough as it is. 
Apart from that, if this duty is raised, that means 5 cents a pound. 
It is going not only to inconvenience and seriously impair this indus- 
try, but I understand The Eastman Kodak Company has erected new 
buildings and has gone to a great deal of expense in getting out this 
entirely new process for making noninflammable films, which is 
exceedingly important, because there have been so many disastrous 
fires on account of these old-style films, as you all know; but apart 
from that there are three other smaller industries which have been in 
existence a number of years and which I know have used this acetic 
anhydride for at least five years, and will be very seriously incon- 
venienced by a further raise of the dutv. I have given you the 
names of two of these, in whose behalf I also speak. They are 
making fine chemicals, but the demand has been so small in this 
country for acetic acid anhydride that nobody cared to bother with it, 
and that is the reason why conditions are as I have presented them. 
Those contracts have been based on the decision of the courts and the 
fact that no American make of the product was to be found. 

The Chairman. You had better file your brief and it will be 
printed in the record, and the committee will consider it very care- 
fully. I will file also a telegram from Walter S. Hubbell, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the attorney for the Eastman Kodak Company, of New 
York. 

(The telegram is as follows:) 

Rochester, N. Y., December 15, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Having just learned that hearing will be given to-morrow on revi- 
sion phraseology Schedule A, relating to chemicals, paints, and oils, 
section 1. This schedule includes acetic anhydride, which, if duty is 
made 25 per cent ad valorem, will be liable to duty of 5 cents i>er 
pound. At present, by ruling of court, it is classified as acetic acid, 
anhydrous, at 2 cents per pound. Eastman Kodak Company has 
recently discovered and perfected process for manufacturing non- 
inflammable film for moving pictures which will be of tremendous 
importance by reason of its safety. It used every effort to purchase 
anhydride in this country, but none of the big chemical companies 
would undertake to make it, and leading chemists say it can not be 
made here. Kodak Company was therefore forced to purchase 
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abroad, as no substitute can be used. It therefore made contract 
with German concern to furnish a quantity monthly about as large 
as total yearly imports into this country heretofore. This contract 
extends over two years, duty to be paid by us. Cost of manufac- 
turing new film will be greater than cost of manufacturing present 
film even if duty is not raised, because the acetic anhydride, which 
costs 20 cents per pound, takes the place of mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acid used in present inflammable film costing less than 
2 cents pound. Anhydride can not be made in this country because 
of patents held by foreign manufacturers, and because the process 
requires use of large quantities of liquid chlorine, which is not made 
in this country. All our calculations and estimates to customers for 
new films have been made on the assumption that the duty would not 
be increased. At least 90 per cent of all moving-picture films used 
throughout the world are now made in America. Unless we can 
make the noninflammable film this country may lose all or greater 
part of this trade. Acetic anhydride should be on free list, not only 
for above reasons, but because one of the principal materials used 
in its manufacture — acetate of lime — is obtained from this coun- 
try. We ask, therefore, that it be put upon free list, or if that can 
not be done, then that it be made subject to a specific duty not to 
exceed 2 cents per pound, which is present rate. This matter is of 
tremendous importance to Kodak Company. I must be in court 
this week. Can you give us hearing next week ? 

Walter S. Hubbbll. 

Mr. Clark. I want to get the reporter to correct one expression 
that I used, in which the witness and I were both wrong. I said 
acetate of lime was a by-product of wood alcohol, and I wish to 
change that by saying a by-product of charcoal. 

Mr. Zinkeisen. That depends upon circumstances. There are 
some plants where charcoal is not made at all, except as charcoal dust. 
You can use the ends and leavings of sawmills, which often yield no 
really salable charcoal, because the pieces are too small. 

The Chairman. The question is, Which is the most valuable 
product? 

Mr. Zinkeisen. The charcoal theoretically should be the main 
product, the chemicals should be by-products. The chemical products 
are quite valuable, however. 



MOJTSANTO CHEMICAL WORKS, ST. LOTTIS, H0. 9 SUGGESTS TWO 
CEHTS A POTJHD DUTY OH ACETIC ANHYDRIDE. 

St. Louis, December 16, 1908. 
Sekbno E. Payne, Esq., 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deab Sir: Our attention has been called to an amendment which, 
it is suggested, may be tacked onto Schedule A, paragraph 1, acids, 
which at present carry specific rates of duty, and which amendment 
we are informed reads: 

Provided, That no article classified for duty under this paragraph ■hall pay 
less than — per cent ad valorem. 
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As such amendment or provision would undoubtedly affect acetic 
anhydride, which was classified and held to be dutiable in Tariff De- 
cision 26400 under the provision for acetic acid at 2 cents per pound, 
and as this product is used altogether as a raw material in chemical 
manufacture, as well as in other manufacturing industries, partic- 
ularly in the manufacture of photo films, and, further, as this product 
is not vet manufactured in the United States, we have taken the lib- 
erty or telegraphing you : 

Earnestly protest against proposed amendment Schedule A unless acetic 
acid anhydride be specifically enumerated at not over present specific duty, 2 
cents pound. This product not now manufactured in United States and used 
chiefly as raw material in manufacture chemicals and similarly in other 
industries. 

We might add that even if it is contemplated to manufacture acetic 
anhydride in the United States 2 cents per pound protection would 
seem to be ample and sufficient for anv American manufacturer who 
would undertake the production of this article, for the reason that 
this country is the home of wood distillation and furnishes Europe 
with most of the acetate of lime, the raw material from which acetic 
acid is made. 

We trust our request for a specific duty on this product will meet 
with your kind consideration, and beg to remain, 
Respectfully, 

Monsanto Chemical Works, 
Per Jno. F. Tullay, President. 



ARSENIOUS ACID. 

[Paragraph 464.] 

THE TACOHA SMELTING COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SUGGESTS 
THAT ARSENIOUS ACID AND ARSENIC BE MADE DUTIABLE. 

New York, December 89> 1908. 
Hon. Sebbno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Deab Sib: In connection with the consideration of the chemical 
schedule, we beg to suggest the advisability of placing arsenious acid 
and arsenic in the list of dutiable articles as both a revenue provision 
and also one as to protection. 

The country has, up to within the last two or three years, imported 
virtually all of the arsenic which it consumes. At the present time, 
however, this company is producing about one-third or the amount 
of arsenic which is consumed and, with a slight protection, could 
doubtless increase its production. 

If you require further and more detailed information, we will be 
pleased to obtain it and forward same to you. 
Yours, very truly, 

Edward Brush, 
Vice-President, Tacoma Smelting Company. 
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CITRIC AND TARTARIC ACIDS. 

[Paragraph l.] 

E. 7. BARRY, HEW YORK CUT, WISHES DUTIES REDUCED OH MOR- 
PHIA SULPHATE, CREAM OF TARTAR, AHD CITRIC AND TAR- 
TARIC ACIDS. 

New York, December 11 \ 1908. 
TTie Wats and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. O. 

Qeniusmen : I desire to direct your attention to a few chemicals 
6n which the duty is unnecessarily high, to the advantage of a very 
few manufacturers and the prejudice of thousands of consumers 
through the entire country. 

Acid citric, paragraph 1, is taxed at the high duty of 7 cents 
per pound ; it ought to be reduced to at least 3 cents or admitted free, 
on account of its extensive use ; every one of over 40,000 druggists and 
manufacturers in this country are consumers of it, and in very liberal 
quantities (there are only two manufacturers in this country). 

Morphia sulphate, paragraph 43, is dutiable at $1 per ounce — an 
absolutely prohibitive rate. Under the McKinley tariff this was 
taxed at 50 cents and was a source of revenue to the Government, 
that rate being favorable to limited importation; aside from this, 
there are only a few manufacturers in this country, and who appear 
to maintain a very uniform scale of prices (practicallv a^ monopoly). 
The trade is entitled to an " open market " in purchasing supplies 
of these articles, as well as a great number of other chemicals which 
are restricted in the same manner. 

Cream of tartar, paragraph 6, at 6 cents per pound, and tartaric 
acid, paragraph 1, at 7 cents per pound, might well be reduced to at 
least 3 cents, with benefit to the consuming trade and increased reve- 
nue to the Government. I remain, 

Yours, truly, E. J. Babbt, 

Proprietary Medicines and Drugs. 



CHLOROSULPHONIC ACID. 

[Paragraph 8.] 

STATEMENT OF JOHN F. QUEENY, REPRESENTING THE K0HSAHT0 
CHEMICAL WORKS, ST. LOUIS, M0. 

Tuesday, November 10. 1908. 

The Chairman. Mr. Queeny, of St. Louis, desires to be heard. 

Mr. Queeny. I am hardly prepared to say what I want to say, not 
having had the time necessary to prepare data properly, but the first 
article I desire to call your attention to is acid, chlorosulphonic. 
Chlorosulphonic acid at the present time is not now provided for in 
the tariff schedule. It is not manufactured in this countrv, nor is it 
likely to be, for the reason that it is used very largely in Gfermany in 
the manufacture of patented dyes^-dyes that are patented in Ger- 
many. We wish to import the article for the manufacture of tbt 
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intermediate product to saccharine. We tried its manufacture for 
two years, paying the duty that the appraisers assessed the acid (25 
per cent) , wMch includes not only duty on the acid but also on the 
drums. We were compelled to shut down six months ago because we 
could not manufacture in competition with Germany. It is not 
used for anything else in this country except the purpose stated. 
Our consumption amounts to about 250 tons a year. 

Chlorosulphonic acid, as the name indicates, is a mixture or com- 
pound of sulphuric and muriatic acid.^ Sulphuric acid is assessed at 
one-fourth a cent a pound. Muriatic acid is free. We tried to 
import the chloro-sulpnonic acid on the basis of muriatic, also sul- 
phuric acid, but the appraisers shut us out and appraised it at 25 per 
cent not onty on the acid, but on the drums. We can not import 
it on that basis and compete. 

^ I make application to have it especially provided for on the free 
list. We have tendered the acid manufacturers in this country an 
order for 600 tons, 200 tons for three years, but they say the demand 
is not sufficient for them to undertake its manufacture, and conse- 
quently would not accept the order. If any manufacturer in this 
country would make it, we would be all right, but with the present 
25 per cent duty we can not touch it We shut down six montns ago, 
after having tried it for two years, with a heavy loss to ourselves. 
The article is not likely to be made in this country because it is used 
in Germany in a very large way in the manufacture of dyes which 
arepatented and not manufactured in this country. 

Tne Chairman. I understand you to say, Mr. Queeny, that the 
difficulty of meeting foreign and German competition has been for 
the past six months. 

Mr. Queeny. No, sir. We shut down six months ago. We tried 
the manufacture of the intermediate product referred to for two 
years and imported about 200 tons of the acid. 

The Chairman. When did you commence the manufacture? 

Mr. Queeny. We commenced the manufacture of the intermediate 
product, into which the acid enters, two years ago last January. 

The Chairman. And you continued until six months ago? 

Mr. Queeny. We continued it for two years at big loss to ourselves. 
Twenty per cent duty, which is the duty on coal-tar preparations, 
not medicinal, can be paid, and yet the manufactured product can 
be imported cheaper by 30 per cent than it can be manufactured in 
this country. 

The Chairman. How much would you use in this country? 

Mr. Queeny. We imported about 300 tons. 

The Chairman. Do you import all of it? 

Mr. Queeny. We import all of it There is no other use for it now 
in this country. 

The Chairman. What industries use it? 

Mr. Queeny. In Germany it enters into dyes which are pat- 
ented in that country, and can not be made in this country; con- 
sequently the use there, in addition to the use for the manufacture 
of saccharine, is very large, whereas in this country it can only be 
used in the manufacture of the intermediate product leading to 
saccharine. 

The Chairman. How do you get the information by which you 
come to the conclusion that vou can not make it under the present 
duty unless 30 per cent is added? 
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Mr. Queeny. Because we discontinued manufacture and placed 
our contract with the German manufacturers for that intermediate 
product for the coming year. We had to give up its manufacture 
under present conditions. 

The Chairman. Is there any change in the price now and the price 
two years ago? 

Mr. Queeny. It is a trifle cheaper, or do you mean the price of the 
product into which this enters! 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Queeny. No. It is the same price, but the acid is a trifle 
cheaper. We got the benefit of the reduction in the last year's im- 
portation, but even with that we were at a disadvantage. The freight 
and the duty put us out of business in that article. 

Mr. Dalzell. I understand this is not in the present tariff at alL 

Mr. Queeny. It is not provided for at all. 

Mr. Dalzell. What you want to do is to have it inserted, and have 
it put on the free list? 

Mr. Queeny. Yes: to have it especially provided for. 

Mr. Boutell. Under what schedule is the 25 per cent duty now ? 

Mr. Queeny. Under chemical compounds — the general blanket 
schedule of 25 per cent on chemical compounds. We pay dutv not 
only on the acia, but on the drums. That is, under the ad valorem 
rate which provides for the same duty on the packages as the contents. 

Mr. Underwood. What finished product is this for? 

Mr. Queeny. Saccharine. 

Mr. Underwood. If this were put on the free list, would that en- 
able a reduction to be made on the finished product? 

Mr. Queeny. A reduction has been made on the finished product 
now ; the duty is equal to the selling price to-day. Saccharine is espe- 
cially provided for. The competition in this country by the German 
manufacturers and their representatives in this country keeps the 
price of saccharine — the finished product— down to its present figure. 

Mr. Underwood. If you made a reduction, then, on the finished 
product equal to the amount gained by putting this particular chem- 
ical under a duty 

Mr. Queeny. It so happens that the duty cuts no figure in the 
selling price now, because the duty is $1.50 a pound and the selling 

Srice is $1.50 a pound, so that the duty on saccharine coidd be re- 
uced if thought advisable. But I am making application just for 
the crude material with which to manufacture the article; and as I 
say, we had to shut down our plant six months ago because we could 
not afford to continue the manufacture. 

Mr. Underwood. By putting this chemical on the free list, is it 
expected to enable you to add foreign markets, or is it simply for 
home consumption? 

Mr. Queeny. Simply for home consumption. It is doubtful if we 
could enter foreign markets. Such a thing is impossible^ nor have 
we contemplated it, for the reason that we have not got it down to 
a price where we could compete, because of the increased cost for 
other materials which enter into its manufacture. We have the plant 
already installed. We worked two years on the intermediate product, 
as I say, and at a big loss to ourselves; but it cost us pretty dearly. 
We entered into that manufacture for the reason that the representa- 
tives of the foreign manufacturers bought up all the crude product 
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and actually forced us into that, position, so that if we wanted to 
import the intermediate product two years ago we could not buy a 
pound in Europe. They might do the same thing at any time. 

Mr. Hill. Are the dyes which are patented in Germany also pat- 
ented here? 

Mr. Quebny. I presume so, for the reason that they are not manu- 
factured here. I have the names of those dyes that are patented, but 
they are not manufactured here. 

Mr. Hill. They would be patented by the German manufacturers 
here? 

Mr. Queen y. Yes; patented here. They protect themselves in 
every country. 

In supplement to the foregoing we call your attention to the follow- 
ing from Treasury decision (13801) on our protest against the assess- 
ment of 25 per cent ad valorem rate on this product: 

* * * Lunt, general appraiser: The merchandise In question is produced 
by injecting hydrochloric (muriatic) acid into fuming sulphuric acid, which 
results in a chemical reaction in the formation of a new chemical compound 
which is in itself an acid. It follows from this finding of fact that the assess- 
ment of duty was properly made. 

The following figures will show the important part 25 per cent 
duty on chlorosulphonic acid plays in the cost of the intermediate 
product known as orthotoluolsulphamid (or amid) which we wish 
to resume manufacturing: 

100 tons chlorosulphonic acid costs c. i. f. St. Louis, Including drums $5, 240 

25 per cent duty (on cost of the acid and drums at point of shipment) 1, 100 

One hundred tons, 200,000 pounds, chlorosulphonic acid is used in 
the production of 28,000 pounds of amid. 

Thus it will be seen that the duty (25 per cent) on the acid con- 
tained in 1 pound of amid is about 4 cents to each pound of amid, 
which ; added to the other increased costs over Germany for other 
materials used, labor, etc., makes the manufacture of the amid pro- 
hibitive in this country, notwithstanding the present rate (20 per 
cent) imposed on this product under paragraph 15. 

Large quantities of chlorosulphonic acid are used in Germany for 
the sulphonation of dyes and other organic compounds, advan- 
tageously displacing sulphuric acid; as, for instance, in the manu- 
facture of sulphonic acids of rosanilin, alizarin, purpurin, phenylami- 
noazobenzol, betanaphtolalphabetadisulfonic acid, etc. (See German 
patents 8764, 21903, 77596.) 

As chlorosulphonic acid is not manufactured in this country by 
reason of insufficient demand, and which demand is not likely to show 
marked increase in the near future, the placing of chlorosulphonic 
acid on the free list could not possibly affect the acid industry of this 
country. On the other hand, an assessment of duty would not benefit 
the Government, because none would be imported. 

We therefore respectfully request, in view of these facts, that acid 
chlorosulphonic be specially provided for in the free list. 

Now, one more product under coal-tar preparations, paragraph 
524 

The Chairman. That is an item on the free list? 

Mr. Quebny. Yes; on the free list. The article we wish to import 
and use in our manufacture is paranitrochlorbenzol. It is quite a 
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long name, but you mil find some equally long in that same 
paragraph. 

The Chairman. Do you find that name in the paragraph f 

Mr. Queent. No, sir; it is not there; but there are some others 
equally long. 

The Chairman. Under what paragraph does that come in now ? 

Mr. Queent. At the present time it comes in as a coal-tar prep- 
aration, not medicinal, or dye, at 20 per cent; and we ask to have that 
inserted in the free list for practically the same reason as the chloro- 
sulphonic acid because this article also enters largely into the manu- 
facture of patented dyes in Europe. We wish to manufacture 
phenacetin. Instead ox importing the intermediate product as we 
are to-day, we wish to import the raw material and manufacture the 
intermediate product ourselves. 

The Chairman. Is that a by-product, or does coal tar enter into 
that? 

Mr. Queent. No; not a by-product, but it is a chemical compound 
made from coal tar; but in the manufacture of that chemical an- 
other is made, for which there is no use in this country, and conse- 
quently no American manufacturer would undertake its produc- 
tion because there is no outlet for this other product, which is used 
in Germany in equally as large quantities as the product which 
I have just mentioned, because it enters into the manufacture of the 
intermediate product for the manufacture of the patented sulphur 
dyes — the orthonitrochlorbenzol, which also is not manufactured nor 
used in this country. 

Mr. Hill. Is not the reason why they are not manufactured here 
the fact that thev are manufactured by foreign inventors? 

Mr. Queent. I have not studied the aniline-dyes industry at all. 
It is a little out of our line, but it is assumed that because they are 
patented they are not manufactured in this country; and in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of this product the other is also made, and 
consequently is not likelv to be manufactured in this country at all, 
at least for some time, ii ever. 

Now, when the Dingley bill was passed in 1897 this product was 
known, but was not used commercially, or it is more than likely it 
would have been inserted in the same* paragraph, because there are 
others used in the same manner for the manufacture of medicinal 
preparations. The raw material is not now imported irito this coun- 
try at all. 

Mr. Dalzell. Would you like to have it inserted in paragraph 
524 by name? 

Mr. Queent. Yes; by name ? specifically. 

The Chairman. None of it is manufactured in this country at the 
present time? 

Mr. Queent. None of it is manufactured, and none is imported. 

Mr. Boutell. Did you give the reason why it is not manufactured 
in this country ? 

Mr. Queent. Yes; because there is no demand for it 

Mr. Boutell. You have a demand for it? 

Mr. Queent. We have a demand for the finished product, but we 
now import the intermediate product, which is made from para- 
mtrochlorbenzoL 
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Mr. Hill. Why can you not manufacture the intermediate product 
in this country? 

Mr. Queeny. Because it can not be without this product men- 
tioned. Without the paranitrochlorbenzol on the free list the inter- 
mediate product can not be manufactured here. The raw product is 
this article that I am asking to have inserted in the free list. 

Mr. Boutell. Why is it that that is not produced in this country ? 

Mr. Queeny. Because, as I have just explained, in this manufac- 
ture of paranitrochlorbenzol the orthonitrochlorbenzol is also pro- 
duced in equal quantity, and there is a large demand for that product 
in Europe for the manufacture of these patented dyes. If American 
manufacturers undertook the manufacture of this article that we are 
asking for, they would have no outlet for the other product, and con- 
sequently could not manufacture to compete with the German manu- 
facturers. Both products must be maae at the same time, because 
one is a by-product, or made at the same time with the other. 

Mr. Boutell. Then I understand as to the reason why what we 
call the raw material is not produced in this country, that it is for 
commercial reasons, not because it could not be manufactured here? 

Mr. Queeny. I suppose it is, but it could not be manufactured at 
a price that would enable the manufacturer in this country to com- 
pete with the German manufacturers, for the reasons I have stated. 

Mr. Dalzell. You contend, as I understand, that the same reasons 
that induce the putting of the articles named in paragraph 524 on 
the free list would operate to put this on? 

Mr. Queeny. Yes, 524; practically so. 

Mr. Underwood. To put this article on the free list, which I un- 
derstand is a raw material for the manufactured product 2 would that 
justify the reduction of the duty on the main product without inter- 
fering with the business? 

Mr. Queeny. I presume it would, because it would be practically 
on a parity with the foreign manufacturers in the production of that 
article. 

Mr. Griggs. Then the finished product might be put on the free 
list? 

Mr. Queeny. Hardly. 

Mr. Griggs. You say it puts you on a parity? 

Mr. Queeny. On a parity in the process of manufacture, but we 
have other expenses far in excess of the German manufacturers* 
expenses in the production of any chemical. At present we are rela- 
tively infants in the chemical industry. We need about fifteen years 
more to get on our feet. By the time of the next tariff revision we 
will probably be in better shape. 

Mr. Underwood. If this were put on the free list, how would it 
affect the finished product without detriment to the main industry ? 

Mr. Queeny. I would say about 50 per cent of the present duty — 
the present duty on that product is 55 cents a pound. 

The Chairman. Do you know what the equivalent ad valorem is? 

Mr. Queeny. The equivalent ad valorem would be — the price in 
Germany to-day is about 50 cents, 5 marks per kilo, the duty is 55 
cents a pound, say 100 per cent. 

The Chairman. You can figure that out. 

Mr. Queeny. The idea is to manufacture the intermediate product 
that is not manufactured in this country at the present time; instead 
of importing this intermediate product we wish to manufacture it 
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ourselves; and we feel we should be encouraged in that direction, 
since we are competing with the German products, which they have 
manufactured and controlled for years. 

Now here is a product, paragraph 653, salacin, at the present time 
on the free list, not manufactured in this country, manufactured ex- 
clusively in Germany and England ; manufactured from the willow, 
plenty of which material there is in this country, but we can not com- 
pete with Germany and England on that product I ask that a duty 
of 25 per cent be levied to assist 

The Chairman. Can you manufacture with that duty? 

Mr. QuEENY. I think so. The consumption goes into many thou- 
sands of pounds. 

The Chairman. Why is the duty necessary? 

Mr. Qukbny. The expenses in Europe— on Germany and Eng- 
land — are very much less than they are in this country for the manu- 
facture of any chemical product, so much so that it is foolhardy to 
attempt to compete. 

The Chairman. This is used in the manufacture of other articles? 

Mr. Queent. No, sir. It is strictly a straight medicinal prepara- 
tion. There is plentj of raw material in this country — willow; as 
you well know, that is what it is made from, the willow tree — as we 
have experimented and I know spent quite a sum of money in the 
endeavor to manufacture it, but we gave it up. We did not install a 
plant such as we have for the other products, but we worked it out in 
the laboratory. We can not do it without protection. 

The Chairman. What amount is imported? 

Mr. Queent. I presume about 20,000 pounds a year. 

The Chairman. Six thousand pounds in 1907? 

Mr. Queent. Yes; from 15,000 to 20,000 pounds a year. The price 
of that is $4 a pound, so that it runs into quite a little bit of mqpey. 
I am satisfied that the manufacture of that article would be under- 
taken in this country if some protection was given. 

The Chairman. Do you recommend an ad valorem duty? 

Mr. Queent. Yes, sir; of 25 per cent 

The Chairman. Is there any chance of undervaluation or anything 
of that kind, with respect to that article? 

Mr. Queent. Well, there are only three manufacturers in the world 
at the present time. The valuation is pretty well understood. My 
idea for the tariff all the way through is more for a specific than for 
an ad valorem rate, in order to avoid those conditions; but I suggest 
25 per cent because of other importations coming in at that rate. 

Mr. Dalzell. What do you say is the importation? 

Mr. Queent. Twenty thousand pounds. 

Mr. Dalzell. It is $16,000 worth, or 6,000 pounds. 

Mr. Queent. Even if it is only 6,000, why should these {roods be 
manufactured on the other side when they could be manufactured 
in this country? 

Mr. Hill. The price averaged for some years $3.10, and last year it 
dropped to $2.60. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Queent. I do not know. It is about two years since we experi- 
mented on it, and gave it up, and it just occurred to me on the train 
coming down here to ask to have that taken out of the free list and 
given protection. 
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Mr. Hill. It started in at $1.48 and ran for six years, and the high- 
est it got was $2.39, and then for about six years it ran at $3.50, and 
suddenly dropped to $2.60. Can you give an explanation? 

Mr. Queeny. I can not. I know it has ranged as high as $4 a 
pound in this country. It is sold by the agents of the foreign manu- 
facturers in this country. I know that the market price for years was 
$4 a pound. That has been the market price in the United States for 
years. I will not say what it is to-day. There are other gentlemen 
in the room who may have looked into it 

Mr. Hill. Is it a patented article? 

Mr. Queeny. No, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. If it is not manufactured here, the price mast be 
regulated by foreign competition. 

Mr. Queeny. I can not speak positively on that subject, but I think 
it likely. I do not see any reason why that should be on the free list 
when there is plenty of raw material in this country, and only a little 
encouragement is needed to make it here. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the raw material? 

Mr. Queeny. The willow tree. 

Mr. Underwood. What is it used for? 

Mr. Queeny. In medicines, for rheumatic troubles and malaria. 

Mr. Underwood. Would a duty of 25 per cent materially increase 
the cost of the preparation into which it enters? 

Mr. Queeny. No ; not to any extent at all. 

Mr. Griggs. Is $16,000 worth annually imported worth fooling 
about — worth establishing a plant for? 

Mr. Queeny. A plant can be installed in another plant — that is, it 
can be added to the articles of manufacture. We have undertaken to 
specialize some chemical products — things that are almost exclusively 
manufactured on the other side. We have followed that theory for 
years. We want to make the things that are now controlled in 
Europe. 

Mr. Griggs. The reason why I made that remark is that there seems 
to be no demand for it. 

Mr. Queeny. There is demand. Even if it is only 6,000 pounds, 
it is $20,000 worth of business additional, or thereabouts, and it would 
be one more article added to the chemical line of American manu- 
facture and which is not now producing any revenue to this 
Government. 

Mr. Griggs. That would be specializing with a vengeance, I think. 

Mr. Hill. Is this exclusively a German product? 

Mr. Queeny. German and English; more particularly made in 
England than in Germany. 

The Chairman. Now, you can proceed to the next topic. 

Mr. Queeny. Chemicals is all that you will take up to-day? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. We must keep it separate. 

Mr. Queeny. Then I have nothing further to-day. 

Supplementing the foregoing, I find, on going over the factory 
calculations on my return home, that I made a very erroneous state- 
ment when I saia the present rate of duty on phenacetin ? i. e., 55 
cents, could be reduced 50 per cent in event of placing paramtrochlor- 
benzol on the free list, which the following will demonstrate : 

(a) Acetic acid enters largely and is a very important factor in 
the manufacture of phenacetin. The cost of acetic acid in Germany 
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is 75 marks per 100 kilos (8 cents per pound) as against 10£ cents 
per pound in the United States, a difference of about 30 per cent 
on this material. Acetic acid is manufactured in this country, but 
the duty of 2 cents per pound makes its importation prohibitive at 
present domestic manufacturers' prices, taking into consideration 
the heavy freight charges in connection with the transportation of 
this acid, as it can be snipped only in glass containers. 

(b) Furthermore considerable quantities of alcohol are used in 
the manufacture of both paraphenetidin, the intermediate product, 
and phenacetin itself. The price of denatured alcohol is 45 cents per 
gallon here as against 27 cents in Europe, a difference of about 40 
per cent here also. 

In order to present the question more clearly, we beg to add the 
following explanatory data: 

Paranitrochlorbenzol, the article for which we ask free entry, is 
a crude material for the production of paraphenetidin, the inter- 
mediate product referred to, which we wish to manufacture. Parani- 
trochlorbenzol, the crude material, is dutiable under the present 
tariff, at 20 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 15. " preparations 
of coal tar, not colors or dyes ; and not medicinal " the same rate 
now assessed on the intermediate product — paraphenetidin. Con- 
sidering the higher cost of manufacture, as well as the higher cost 
of other chemicals embraced in the process of manufacture, it is evi- 
dent that it would be of no advantage to us to undertake the manu- 
facture of paraphenetidin unless we could import paranitrochlor- 
benzol free of duty. The only objection that can be advanced against 
placing paranitrochlorbenzol on the free list, i. e., the possibility of 
its being made in this country, is not valid for the following reason : 

Paranitrochlorbenzol can be made only from chlorbenzol, and in 
its manufacture a mixture of the two products is obtained, parani- 
trochlorbenzol and orthonitrochlorbenzol, the para compound being 
formed in slight excess. Therefore in order to be able to produce 
the paranitrochlorbenzol at a reasonable price, an outlet, for the 
orthonitrochlorbenzol must be assured. This is the case in Germany, 
where the ortho compound is made use of in large quantities for the 
manufacture of patented sulphur dyes, the consumption of which 
has taken enormous proportions in late years. 

The sulphur-dye industry, which is a special branch of the artificial 
color industry, dates only a few years back in Europe, and therefore, 
the patents covering these colors are all of relatively recent date, 
whicn will prevent the establishment of this industry in the United 
States for some years to come. There being no other uses for or- 
thonitrochlorbenzol, the American manufacturer could not possibly 
undertake the manufacture of paranitrochlorbenzol. 

Putting paranitrochlorbenzol on the free list would in no way in- 
terfere with the so desirable development of the coal-tar industry 
in this country. 

As was developed in the hearing, products very similar to parani- 
trochlorbenzol, such as dinitrobenzol, dinitrotoluol, benzylchloride, 
and nitrobenzol are in the present tariff specially provided for in the 
free list. These products both in their method of production as well 
as in their use, are closely related to paranitrochlorbenzol, and un- 
doubtedly this latter would have been included in this same class if 
at that time it had been in use and brought to the attention of the 
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committee, but in 1897 paranitrochlorbenzol was of scientific interest 
only, and did not figure as a commercial product. 

In conclusion, would say that even though we were on a parity with 
the German manufacturers so far as raw material, labor, and other 
expenses are concerned, which, however, as shown in the foregoing, is 
not the case, yet with the stated conditions on an even basis they 
could still manufacture cheaper because they have the markets of the 
world to supply, enabling them to manufacture enormous quantities, 
which is one of the important factors in cost of manufacturing 
chemicals. 

We might add that up to the time we engaged in the manufacture 
of phenacetin — two years ago-^the German manufacturers' lowest 
price for this product in the United States was $12 per pound, while 
now it is sold at 90 cents per pound, due to our competition. They 
were enabled to exact this high price of $12 per pound for seventeen 
years by reason of an alleged patent, but valid or invalid, as the 
patent may have been, the American people paid the Germans dearly 
for their requirements of phenacetin during that period. 

We therefore respectfully reauest that paranitrochlorbenzol be 
specially provided for in the free lisL and if a change be contemplated 
in paragraph 67 of the present tariff, then phenacetin, or acetpnenet- 
idin (the latter is the United States Pharmacopoeia name for the 
product), be specifically enumerated at 50 cents per pound. 



LACTIC ACID. 

[Paragraph 1.] 

ALAN A. CLAFLIff, BOSTON, MASS., WISHES LACTIC ACID CLASSI- 
FIED ACCORDING TO ITS DEGREES OF PTTBITY. 

November 11, 1908. 

Mr. Claflin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear as spokes- 
man fot the Avery^ Chemical Company, of Boston, Mass., manufac- 
turers of lactic acid. The Avery Chemical Company created the 
lactic-acid industry, not alone in the United States out in the world. 
I also appear, by request, for Messrs. Harrison Bros. & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, and the American Acid and Alkali Company, of Bradford, 
Pa., the only other American manufacturers. 

The present duty on lactic acid is 3 cents per pound, with no pro- 
vision as to strength or purity. What the firms I represent request 
is that the present duty be changed so that it will be a specific duty 
based upon the percentage strength of the acid, and that light colored 
and chemically pure acid be assessed a higher duty than the crude 
commercial acids, in accordance with their greater value. 

Lactic acid is made by the fermentation of mashes, which are com- 
posed of farinaceous or starchy materials. This industry was devel- 
oped in the United States, but after a market was created for the 
product the Germans took up the manufacture on a large scale. For 
a time the American manufacturers were able to hold their own — 
i. e., in the period of 1893-1896 — because of the abnormally low 

Erice of corn and corn products. With the advance of corn the 
terman manufacturers, whose raw material was the potato starch — 
protected by government subsidy, and therefore obtainable at a very 
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low price — would have completely destroyed the American industry 
except for the protection of the Dingley tariff of 1897. 

At the time of the last tariff act commercial lactic acid was a dark 
brown liquid containing 20 to 30 per cent actual lactic acid. Because 
of the lack of specification of that duty in regard to acid strength 
the German exporters increased the strength oi their solution to 80 
per cent, making it three times more valuable, but paying no more 
duty. Also 2 the manufacturers of high grade and chemically pure 
lactic acid is practically prohibited in this country, because tnese 
products, worth three to eight times as much as commercial lactic 
acid, are assessed at the same rate of duty. 

Lactic acid is used in the textile and tanning industries. In both 
of these industries it is, however, a small item,, probably never amount- 
ing to 1 per cent of the total purchases of the mill or tannery. It is 
not an absolute essential, but would be replaced by other organic 
acids or its use discontinued entirely if the price was advanced extor- 
tionately. The higher qualities of acids made ; if at all, in this 
country, only to a very limited extent, have a wide prospective use- 
fulness for dietetic purposes if there was adequate protection for de- 
veloping the industry. The raw materials of lactic acid are taxed as 
follows: Starch and glucose, 1$ cents per pound; sulphuric acid, one- 
fourth cent per pound. The apparatus required is taxed steel and iron 
variously, but averaging 20 to 45 per cent lead pipes and sheets, 2J 
cents per pound; chemical glassware, 60 per cent; stoneware, 25 per 
cent Competent chemists are obtained in Germany at salaries rang- 
ing from $200 to $500 per year: we pay chemists salaries of $1,000 
to $2,500. The difference in laDor cost is too well known to need 
emphasis. Finally, because of the paternal interest of the German 
Government in fostering the cultivation of the potato by subsidies, 
free service of experts, etc., the lactic acid industry as an industry 
consuming potato starch is sustained by a powerful external influ- 
ence with which our manufacturers alone can not compete. 

Mr. Boutell. What schedule is that on? 

Mr. Claflin. It is under paragraph 1. 

The Chairman. I understand you do not object to an increase of 
duty, but you want to have the duty graded? 

Mr. Claflin. Graded according to the quality. 

The Chairman. I did not notice any statement in your brief show- 
ing what would be the proper division line, what percentage there 
should be between the different grades. 

Mr. Claflin. I think probably a duty of 3 cents per pound, or per- 
haps 2^ cents jjer pound, on 30 per cent acid, and then an advance ac- 
cording to the increased acid strength, say three-quarters of a cent per 
pound for each 10 per cent increase of acid strength, would be ade- 
quate, with a special ad valorem provision for the increased purity 
of the article. 

Mr. Dalzell. You would not need 3 cents per pound, then, as the 
maximum duty? 

Mr. Claflin. Not for the^ high-grade lactic acids. 

Mr. Dalzell. You are asking an increase on the highest grades? 

Mr. Claflen. On the highest grades, the grades that sell around 
60 to 80 cents per pound. On those grades 3 cents is not adequate. 

The Chairman. Of what strength or purity is there the largest 
importation? 
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Mr. Claflin. The largest importation is either commercial 80 per 
cent acid or chemically pure acid. 

The Chairman. That is the largest importation! 

Mr. Cl^fun. That is what the importation consists of entirely. 

The Chairman. What ought to oe the dividing line — what per 
cent? In the firstplace, how many different duties do you have? 

Mr. Claflin. The duty would be wholly assessed according to the 
strength of the acid. You may take any percentage as a basis. 

The Chairman. Is there any chemically pure? 

Mr. Claflin. There is a good deal of the chemically pure which 
comes in. 

The Chairman. Would you put a duty of 3 cents on that, and 
where there is but 80 per cent pure, 80 per cent of the 3 cents? Is 
that your idea? 

Mr. Claflin. No; the idea is to have the commercial acid protected 
by a duty of 3 cents per pound. The conditions have not varied since 
the Dingley bill was passed. 

The Chairman. Then you would have a 3-cent rate on the 80 per 
cent or upward? 

Mr. Claflin. No : on below 80 per cent 

The Chairman. Kelow 80 per cent? 

Mr. Claflin. Below 80 per cent The 80 per cent lactic acid was a 
device of the Germans for getting around tnis tariff. 

Mr. Underwood. State what you call the commercial grades. 

Mr. Claflin. The commercial grades in this country are 25 to 50 
per cent acids. 

Mr. Underwood. Then you would have 3 cents per pound on the 
acids containing not more than 50 per cent? 

Mr. Claflin. Yes, sir; not more than 50 per cent 

Mr. Gaines. And three-quarters of a cent additional for each 10 
per cent after that? 

Mr. Claflin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then you are advocating an increased duty? 

Mr. Claflin. Advocating an increase of duty in the way it is at 
present assessed. 

The Chairman. On all that is above 80 per cent? 

Mr. Claflin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that is the bulk of the importation? 

Mr. Claflin. Yes. 

The Chairman. And that is the bulk of the acid that is used, both 
foreign and domestic, in this country? 

Mr. Claflin. No; the highest strength acids are imported. The 
low strengths are made in this country. 

The Chairman. Take this 50 per cent acid. Below 50 per cent, 
what proportion is used, is consumed, in this country, in comparison 
with the whole that is consumed, without regard to whether it is 
foreign or domestic? 

Mr. Claflin. Probably 75 per cent of the acid that is consumed 
in this country is below 50 per cent ; practically 25 per cent acid. 

The Chairman. Is a duty of 3 cents a pound required on that, in 
your judgment? 

Mr. Claflin. For 25 per cent acid, 3 per cent 

The Chairman. 25 to 50 per cent acid? 

Mr. Claflin. I think on 50 per cent acid 3 cents a pound would be 
about in accordance with the other schedules in the chemical line. 
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The Chairman. Are there any other questions! 

Mr. Boutell. How many factories are there that make this lactic 
acid? 

Mr. Claflin. Three. 

Mr. Boutell. Is there perfectly free competition among them in 
the sales to jobbers! 

Mr. Claflin. They do not sell to jobbers ; they sell to consumers. 

Mr. Boutell. Is there any effort or attempt to make a uniform 
price to consumers? 

Mr. Claflin. To a certain extent there is a division of customers 
according to the geographical location of the factories in certain in- 
dustries. In the leather industry we share jointly the expense of the 
selling force. 

Mr. Underwood. Then practically the only competition along that 
line is from abroad! 

Mr. Claflin. No; the competition is wholly from other materials. 

Mr. Underwood. There is none in the production of this acid ! 

Mr. Claflin. As to competition, we all compete to a certain extent. 
In the first place, this product is not an essential for an industry, and 
I would make you, perhaps, a lower price than I would somebody 
else, according as I was competing. It you were in one line of indus- 
try I might make you a little better price, according to the product 
that I was replacing, and in that line I would be competing with my 
fellow-manufacturer. For example, I sell in active competition with 
the other two factories in competition for the textile trade. In com- 
petition for the leather trade we respect each other's territorial rights 
to some extent, and share certain selling expenses. 

Mr. Underwood. Then in the leather market, in the leather trade, 
you practically have a combination that fixes the price here, and your 
only competition is from abroad! 

Mr. Claflin. We fix the price relative to a minimum at which we 
will sell. But, as I say, in the last ten years we have had those ar- 
rangements in force and they have been out of force, and the price 
has fluctuated far more according to the price of raw material than it 
has according to the combination. The only question has been the 
question of tonnage. The price we can ask an individual tanner is 
based on what he can buy a substitute for. 

Mr. Underwood. Is the present tariff on the commercial product 
that is below 50 per cent prohibitive! 

Mr. Claflin. On the commercial product below 50 per cent it is* 

Srohibitive, except as they bring in a higher strength and dilute it 
own; but by doing so they cut the duty down one-third, and a tariff 
of 1 per cent is prohibitive. 

Mr. Underwood. But where there is a tariff of 3 cents on the com- 
mercial product it is prohibitive, and no revenue is derived from it! 

Mr. Claflin. The Government loses that amount of money by the 
raising of the strength. 

The Chairman. If we followed out your suggestion in this matter, 
we would make it prohibitive entirely on the entire product! 

Mr. Claflin. No; I am not asking for a prohibitive duty on it. 

The Chairman. But would not that be the effect — that it would be 
prohibitive! 

Mr. Claflin. Undoubtedly they would still bring in the acid on the 
rate of duties that we have had. We ask only for duties that are ap- 
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proximately SO per cent, in accordance with other chemical manufac- 
tures. 

The Chairman. But, as I understand, you state here that the duty 
of S cents on the commercial product, from 25 to 50 per cent acid, is 
practically prohibitive now. 

Mr. Claflin. For 25 per cent acid. I might say it would be pro- 
hibitive, except that they can bring in the acid at 80 per cent strength 
for one-third of the duty, so that we are paying 3 cents a pound 
where they can brine the acid in for 1 cent a pound duty. 

The Chairman. You want three-quarters of a cent added for 
every additional 10 per cent of acid ? 

Mr. Claflin. That would give us an equal show on the high 
strengths. Now we do not make any 80 per cent acid at all. We 
can not compete on the high-strength duty. 

The Chairman. If we put 3 cents, the present duty, on the acid 
from 25 to 50 per cent, and then added three-quarters of a cent for 
each 10 per cent added, that would increase the tax on 80 per cent 
acid 2i per cent Now, would not that make it prohibitive? That 
would be 5 J cents on the 80 per cent acid. 

Mr. Claflin. Five and a quarter cents on the 80 per cent acid? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Claflin. And that would not make it prohibitive in any sense. 
The Germans undoubtedly would still bring it in, because their raw 
material costs them less than half what ours costs us. 

Mr. Gaines. We do not import much of this, do we? The figures 
here indicate that we only imported $5,000 worth last year and 
$6,000 worth the year before. 

Mr. Claflin. The whole industry does not amount to very much. 

The Chairman. What is the consumption in this country? 

Mr. Claflin. Probably $100,000 worth per annum. 

The Chairman. How many pounds are consumed? 

Mr. Claflin. That would average 2,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Lonoworth. Then these three firms would produce the $95,000 
worth that is used in this country? 

Mr. Claflin. No ; they produce 95 per cent of the value ; although 
it seems as though there was something wrong in that schedule of 
value. I think that the lactic acid has come in as other acids, to some 
extent 

Mr. Gaines. No; for 1906 and 1907 they gave lactic acid alone. 
Prior to that it came in with chromium. 

Mr. Claflin. But the effect is that the Germans in this competition 
have been purely imitative. We have developed this lactic-acid busi- 
ness, and now we seek other means, other prospects, for developing 
the higher strength ; but the moment we do that we are threatened 
with this German competition, which practically keeps us from going 
into that manufacture. 

Mr. Underwood. With the present tax on the higher product, do 
they reduce the higher product after they bring it in ? 

Mr. Claflin. T^iey reduce the higher product. 

Mr. Underwood. To what extent do they reduce it? 

Mr. Claflin. They probably take 1 pound of the higher product 
and make 3 pounds of the lower product 

Mr. Underwood. Then at the present rate, when they bring it in 
that way, the present tax amounts to 1 cent— one-third? 
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Mr. Claflin. One cent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And under that 1-cent tax they only bring in 
$5,000 worth out of the $100,000 total production, 5 per cent of 
what is produced in the country. That really does not threaten your 
manufacture very seriously. 

Mr. Claflin. We are not worrying about their threatening us^ at 
present on the lines which we have developed. What we are asking 
is that the duty be rationalized so that we can go ahead and develop 
the business the way we see prospects for developing the business. 

The Chairman, if you have 95 per cent of the market, what de- 
velopment do you wantf 

Mj\ Claflin. We have not developed the uses of this product yet. 
We see uses for a higher per cent 01 acid, for 80 per cent or chem- 
ically pure acids, which have not been developed, to a certain extent; 
but if we do go ahead and spend our money for the developing; of the 
uses of the higher strengths of lactic acid, the Germans, although 
they only control 5 per cent of the total consumption of lactic acid, 
do control 95 per cent of the high-strength acid business. Part oi 
that they use, reducing as I suggest to avoid the duty, and part of 
that they use in those lines where a high-strength acid only is suitable. 

The Chairman. They have only 5 per cent of the whole amount. 

Mr. Claflin. They have only 5 per cent of the whole market, but 
75 per cent of the market is made up of 25 per cent acid. Then the 
balance that we sell is made up of 50 per cent acid ; but of the 80 per 
cent and the chemically pure acids, we practically get none, because 
we can not compete. 

The Chairman. What is 50 per cent acid worth? 

Mr. Claflin. About 9 cents. 

The Chairman. And 75 per cent acid is worth about how much! 

Mr. Claflin. Seventy-five per cent acid is worth about 11 cents. 
That is, those are our selling prices. The prices of the Germans are, 
on 50 per cent acid, about 5 to 6 cents. 

The Chairman. If they can sell for 5 cents, I do not see why they 
do not get in the 50 per cent acid. 

Mr. Claflin. They would undoubtedly get into this market more 
if they worked harder to sell their product; but the demand for 
lactic acid is not like the demand for flour, so that anybody can go 
out and sell the product. We have to create the demand first. 

Mr. Pou. What is the principal commercial use of lactic acid? 

Mr. Claflin. The principal use of lactic acid is in the tanning 
industry, for plumping the leather. 

The Chairman. That is all, I think. 

Mr. Claflin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 



THE HELBTTBN CHEMICAL COMPANY, NEW YORE CITY, XTEGES 
THE PLACING OF LACTIC ACID ON THE FEEE LIST. 

Hblburn Chemical Company, 
New York, November 11, 1908. 
To die Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We understand that you are now making an examination 
of the tariff relating to imported products, and that the chemical list 
is receiving your attention at the present moment. 
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We are importers of chemicals and also manufacturers of domestic 
products. 

We beg to call your attention to an article made both in Europe 
and in this country, and refer to lactic acid. We have been endeavor- 
ing to import this articleon various occasions, but owing to the do- 
mestic duty on same, which is 3 cents per pound, we find that this 
tax prohibits us from continuing to import this article and make a 
margin of profit unless the tariff is either taken off or reduced on 
lactic acid. 

In order to demonstrate our claims, we inclose herewith invoice 
marked "Exhibit A," with attached calculation showing the price 
at which lactic acid is sold by the domestic manufacturer, which is 
$2.72 per 100 pounds. 

We further inclose a foreign invoice marked "Exhibit B," with 
attached calculation showing you that it costs us to import for 100 
pounds lactic acid 22 per cent— $2.86 per 100 pounds. 

As stated above, we surely believe that your honorable body will 
coincide with us that if lactic acid is not entitled to a free tariff it is 
worth while considering whether the article should not receive a 
reduction in the tariff, and if we may be permitted to offer our sug- 
gestion, we think that 2 cents per pound on lactic acid is sufficient to 
protect the domestic manufacturer of lactic acid from foreign com- 
petition on this article. 

Any further information at your service. Please return inclosed 
invoices at your convenience, and trusting our claims will receive con- 
sideration, we remain, 

Very truly, yours, Helburn Chemical Co., 

Per Victor H. Berman, Secretary. 



Exhibit A. 

Laotio Pbookss Company, 
100 William street, New York, December -f, 1907. 
Sold to Helburn Chemical Company, 356 Pearl street, New York, N. Y. : 

20 casks 22 per cent lactic acid, light, 11,482 pounds, at 3 cents 

delivered $344. 46 

Less 2J per cent 8.61 

$335.85 

1 per cent discount.. 3.35 

332.50 
Railroad freight charges 20. 18 

312.32 

Received payment December 17, 1907. 

Laotio Pbocess Co., 
By Leach. 
Please receipt and return. 

Calculation showing cost of lactic acid, 22 per cent, as sold by the 
domestic manufacturer, as per Exhibit A: 

Cost of 11,482 pounds lactic acid, 22 per cent $312. 32 

Makes 100 pounds lactic acid, 22 per cent, cost 2. 72 
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Exhibit B. 

KNAB & LlNDENHATTC, 

QHkiroda bei Niederstriegis, den 16 September, 190S. 
Rechnung fQi Helburn Chemical Co., New York. 

Sandten fiir Ihre Rechnung und Gefahr per Frachtgut c.i.f. New York via 
RIesa per Elbe dnrch Herrn Joh. Heckemann zu Ihrer Verftigung an Herreh 
John D. Gluck & Son, New York. 

Mark*. 
25 Fass MilchsaOre techn. 70 Gew. % frei ron Elsen o. Mineral- 
sail ren, Brutto kg 8248, Tara kg 997, Netto kg 7251, 57 4, 133. 07 

2 per cent Sconto 82. 67 

4, 050. 40 

(Original or certified consular invoice retained by United States custom- 
house.) 

Helbubn Chemical Company, 

New York, November 11, 1908. 
Calculation showing cost of Importing lactic acid, 70 per cent, as per 
Exhibit B. 

Gross (8,248 ko.), 18,182 pounds; tare (997 ko.), 2,197 pounds; net (7,251 
ko.), 15,985 pounds. 

7,251 ko. net, at 57 marks per ko 4, 133. 07 marks, or $985. 47 

15,985 pounds net, at 6.17 cents per pound, less 2 
per cent discount 82. 67 marks, or 19. 71 

4, 050. 40 marks, or 965. 76 

American duty 3 cents per pound on 15,985 pounds 479. 55 

Custom-house entry 3. 00 

Cartage on 25 barrels from Hoboken to store 12. 50 

1,460.81 

Fifteen thousand nine hundred and eighty-flve pounds lactic acid, 70 per cent 
cost $1,460.81, makes 100 pounds cost $9.14. 

If 100 pounds lactic acid, 70 per cent costs $9.14, 100 pounds of 22 per cent 
lactic acid is worth, or costs to import $2.86 per 100 pounds. 



SUPPLEMENTAL STAT EMEN T FR OM TH E HELBURN CHEMICAL 
CO., NEW YORK CUT, RELATIVE TO LACTIC ACID. 

New York, November 12, 1908. 
The Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Eef erring to our letter of the 11th instant and other 
iuclosures, we are induced to further address you in reference to 
this subject of reducing the duty on lactic acid. 

Prior to the enactment of the so-called " Dingley tariff bill," there 
was no duty on lactic acid, and the duty of 3 cents per pound was 

E laced upon this article by the Dingley tariff bill to protect the manu- 
acturer of this article in this country. The manufacture of lactic 
acid was carried on in this country at the time that this article was 
not protected by any tariff ? which shows that the article could be 
made here without protection. However, as the tendency of the 
Dingley tariff bill was to protect the domestic manufacturer, and 
which was perfectly proper, the tax of 3 cents per pound was put on 
lactic acid. .This protection was sufficient to induce other manu- 
facturers to start making this article, and while at that time there was 
but one manufacturer, subsequently two more concerns started to 

75941-H. Doc. 1805, 60-2— vol 1 3 
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manufacture lactic acid, and resulted in there being three makers of 
this article. 

About a year ago these three makers combined their interests and 
made an arrangement to market their product through a selling com- 
pany, namely, the Lactic Process Company (see invoice inclosed in 
our letter of "November 11, marked " Exhibit No. 1 "), which arrange- 
ment stifled competition on this product and placed the tanners of 
this^ country in a position to purchase lactic acid from one concern, 
subject to certain rules and such regulations which this concern were 
able to enforce. The consequence has been that the prices on their 
lactic acid have advanced, compelling the consumer to purchase from 
them, and further opening the way by permitting us to import a 
foreign-made product, and also permitting the tanner to purchase 
from another source of supply. This is the situation, ana calling 
your attention to our exhibits, marked " No. 1 " and " No. 2," in- 
closed in our letter of the 11th instant, you will observe that it costs 
us more to import lactic acid, 20 per cent, than we can purchase it 
from the domestic manufacturer. The difference, we can explain, is 
that we get a better price for our lactic acid, 70 per cent, than the 
domestic article, because the only inducement that we can give the 
tanner is the saving in railroad freight charges, because 1 barrel 
practically equals 3 barrels of the 22 per cent product, and we will 
further add that in many instances, taking everything equal, we are 
given the preference, as we are about the only concern trying to com- 
pete with the domestic manufacturer. 

Referring to inclosed clipping; which mentions that the higher 
grades of lactic acid, which are used in the tanneries, should be put 
under a higher rate of duty than the lower grades, will say that the 
imported product is not superior to the domestic product as regards 
quality, excepting merely the strength, namely, the foreign product 
which we import tests 70 per cent and the domestic tests 22 per cent, 
and it simply comes down to a question of money value as affecting 
the strength of a lactic acid. Therefore, referring to our invoice, 
marked " Exhibit No. 1," which shows that the domestic article can 
be sold for 3 cents a pound, with a profit* to the maker, we are com- 

?>elled to compete with this strength of lactic acid and obtain the dif- 
erence or advance in value for the higher-strength foreign product. 
Referring to the remark in the inclosed clipping, which mentions 
about " German subsidies," we know nothing of such an arrangement, 
and if such is the case, it does seem peculiar that the German Gov- 
ernment would select some isolated product made in Germany and 
subsidize same for the benefit of the maker. 

Referring to the remark in the clipping that three factories in 
this country control the output, etc., we certainly admit that such 
is the case, and their control is managed for obvious reasons. 

In conclusion, we beg to say that there is no reason why the duty 
should be increased on lactic acid, as under the present arrangement 
it is difficult for us to sell the imported article, except with a slender 
margin of profit, but, as requested in ours of the 11th instant, the 
duty on lactic acid should be reduced to 2 cents a pound or lower. 

Hoping our claims will receive due consideration, and asking your 
indulgence for taking up any of your valuable time, we remain, 
Very truly, yours, 

Helburn Chemical Company, 
Per Victor H. Bebman, Secretary. 
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OXALIC ACID. 

[Paragraph 464.] 

LEWIS EMEET, Jr., OF THE AMERICAN ALKALI AND ACID COM- 
PANY, BBADFOBD, PA., WANTS A DUTY ON OXALIC ACID. 

Bradford, Pa,, November It, 1908. 
Hon. John Dalzell, 

Washington, D. 0. 

Mr Dear Mr. Dalzell : I had not been aware of the sitting of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to consider the questions of tariff on 
new industries until it was too late to take any action, so I take the 
liberty of writing you in behalf of a matter in which I am deeply 
interested. I should have been better informed regarding the action 
of your committee, but on account of the enormous pressure of busi- 
ness under which I have been the matter was neglected. 

The American Alkali and Acid Company has been the first and 
only concern to successfully manufacture oxalic acid in this country, 
and I am proprietor of this concern. We have been struggling along 
for the past four years trying to make the goods, but from one cause 
or another we have not been successful until within the last six 
months. We have expended some $400,000 in experimenting and con- 
structing our plant 

We have now brought the factory to successful operation through 
the efforts of a very competent German chemist, and have made 
several thousand pounds oi the goods, equal in quality to any goods 
produced. 

The consumption of oxalic acid in this country amounts to some 
7,000,000 pounds per year, and at present the German syndicate is 
throwing its surplus into this country at a considerably less price 
than is asked in Europe. We feel that there should be a tariff on 
these goods. 

Yours, very truly, 

Lewis Emery, Jr., 
For The American Alkali and Acid Company. 



Bradford, Pa., November 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Patnb ; 

Bouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sib: 

* ****** 

For the past four years we have been experimenting in the manu- 
facture of oxalic acid, and in these experiments we nave expended 
upward of $400,000 without any success until within the past six 
months, when, through the efforts of a very competent German 
chemist, we have succeeded in producing the goods in as fine a 
quality as any in the world. We are the only concern in this country 
to successfully produce oxalic acid. 

Oxalic acia is made in Germany, Norway, Russia, and Belgium, 
and the manufacturers on the Continent have formed a syndicate, 
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which keeps the price up in European countries, and then they throw 
their surplus onto this country and sell it cheaper than in Europe. 

We have our plant in good shape to manufacture the goods in large 
quantities, and we are producing a very fine quality, and we feel that 
tnere should be a tariff placed on this product. 

******* 

Thanking you fox consideration of our matter, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 

Lewis Emery, Jr., 
For American Alkali and Acid Company, 



ALAN A CLAFUN, OF BOSTON, WRITES IN BEHALF OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ALKALI AND ACID COMPANY ASKING FOB A DUTY ON 
OXALIC ACID. 

88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass., 

December 8, 1908. 
Ways and Means Committee, 

Hon. Sereno E. Payne, M. C.^Chairman^ 

Howe of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: On behalf of my principals, the American Alkali and 
Acid Company, of Bradford, ra., I wish to call your attention to 
the subject or oxalic acid, and respectfully urge that a duty of 2J 
cents per pound be placed thereon. 

At the present time oxalic acid is on the free list, as it has been 
so far back as the tariff of 1883. 

Why oxalic acid alone of practically all acids should have been 
placed, on the free list originally is not evident. 

Because oxalic acid has not been protected its manufacture for a 
long time was not attempted in this country. 

Tne people whom I represent, after the expenditure of nearly 
$500,000, have a manufacturing plant ready to produce a large por- 
tion of the oxalic acid necessary to supply the domestic demand, 
if given adequate protection against 'dumping" by the foreign 
manufacturers. 

Oxalic acid is manufactured by two processes: First, the cellu- 
lose or fusion process, which consists in rusing sawdust with a mix- 
ture of caustic soda and potash; and, second, the synthetic process, 
which consists in condensing sodium formate and sodium carbonate 
to form sodium oxalate. 

Originally the oxalic-acid industry centered in England, but owing 
to German competition the English works have gradually ceased to 
manufacture until there are only two of any importance left. In 
order to avail themselves of cheap sawdust the German manufactur- 
ers have in several instances located works in Norway, using the Ger- 
man works to supply the German demand and the Norwegian works 
to supply the English and American markets. 

The price of oxalic acid has fluctuated sharply according as to whether 
there was peace or war among the manufacturers. The recent high 
and low marks may be cited as 10 cents in April, 1906, and 4J cents 
a vear or two earner. These fluctuations have seldom been to the 
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benefit of the American consumer, owing to the custom of the German 
works of contracting to deliver only by annual contract. Recently 
the German manufacturers have had a strong combination, or ''cartel, 
the formation of which caused the high prices in 1906, from which high 
level the price has gradually dropped to about 6J cents per pound at 
the present time. The reason for the decline is found presumably in 
the desire of the "carter 1 to spoil the market for the English makers, 
the English production having declined to such an extent under the 
severe competition of the German producers that they, the English 
manufacturers, were not in a position to immediately take advantage 
of the high prices of 1906 and 1907. Now their production has been 
stimulated by high prices to such an extent that English oxalic acid 
is again a factor in the market, the strong "cartel" may be expected 
to make the market unattractive. All the while the German market 
is held tight for home producers by a tariff. 

I have been informed, but have not had the opportunity to verify 
the figures, that the present domestic price in Germany is equivalent 
to 84 cents per pound. 

The total annual import of oxalic acid averages 5,000,000 to 
7,000,000 pounds. It is used in the laundry industry, in calico print- 
ing, in wool dyeing, and in a variety of other industries to a limited ex- 
tent. In none of the industries, however, in which oxalic acid is used, 
is it a sufficient item to have a slight advance in price make an appre- 
ciable difference in cost of production of the goods of the consumer 
of it. 

Believing you will agree with me, after considering the facts I have 
presented, that if ever a duty is deserved it is in the case of oxalic 
acid, I am 

Yours, very truly, Alan A. Claflin. 



TANNIC ACID. 

[Paragraph 1.] 

CYML P. HERF0BD, TELIIC0 PLAINS, TENN., PETITIONS FOE 
INCEEASED PE0TECTI0N FOE TANNINS. 

Tellico Plains, Tenn., December 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, M. C. 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: I have been requested by the Tellico Extract Company, of this 
place, who manufacture tannic acid from native chestnut, to address 
a letter to you as to the question of what influence the industry has 
had on this particular section, etc. It may be proper to state that I 
am peculiarly conversant with the proposition, as my company has 
sold to this local factory some 20,000 acres of such stumpage as is 
used by them, and I personally was instrumental in their introduction 
to this section. Having already sold them the stumpage, we are per 
sonally not as much interested, from a pecuniary point of view, as 
if we were still trying to sell to them, but until the advent of this 
concern (with a very large investment) the situation as regards labor 
and use for this wood was that any kind of rough labor could be 
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hired for from 75 cents to $1.25 per dav, and to-day the same labor 
is in full demand at $1.50 minimum. The chief use for a great many 
old tracts of mountain lands, which have been cut over for saw 
stumpage, has been and is for chestnut by the cord for extract, and 
this is the same all over the mountains of eastern Tennessee. Nearly 
every small farmer and landowner has some small or scrub chestnut, 
which to-day has a market in addition to the uncut chestnut tracts, 
and while we are in favor of conservation of timber resources, yet to a 
practical owner the position of the extract business using chestnut is 
by no means the same as that of the owner of saw stumpage or large 
timber. 

The chestnut grows up and reproduces itself once in every few 
years for extract purposes, and to-dav the extract company are 
recutting on lands which they cut over five years ago, with about the 
same result 

We regard it as very important that sufficient protection should be 
afforded the users of this wood, particularly in competition with 
foreign producers, and the fact that most or these mountains have 
their value as producers mainly from chestnut and other timbers, 
and that most of the rough population here are to-day employed in 
various capacities in cutting, hauling, and getting out the wood, is 
a very practical question to our section. 

Again, the same point of view is applicable to all other immediate 
sections where timber grows under tne same conditions, and it must 
be remembered that the chestnut used and paid for is cut down to a 
very small size, as low as 4 inches. This of itself will explain why 
so many farmers are dependent to a large extent on this industry who 
are not owners of large timber. 

As regards the hemlock-bark part of the extract business, the 
argument is still stronger, as this bark would, when the trees are cut 
down for saw timber, go to waste unless peeled and used as a 
by-product for extract, and in this way is a direct saving of resources. 

When the Tellico Extract Company first proposed coming in this 
section, -the only employment was from sawmills and small mountain 
farms. 

These mills cut only the large timber and very little chestnut It 
was therefore apparent that a small owner could not look for more 
value from his mountain lands when the cream of his large saw tim- 
ber was cut 

The completion of this plant and other kindred extract plants 
changed his situation by taking the small chestnut down to 4 inches, 
and giving employment in its delivery to the manufacturing point to 
numbers of hands. 

This situation is apparently one that recurs once every five years, as 
it seems the average growth of small chestnut attains its size for this 
purpose every five years, and to anyone conversant with the mountain 
situation it is apparent that there are many lands that are either too 
steep or too poor to grow anything except such growths. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances of these facts, but it is 
insisted that destructive competition in this industry would auto- 
matically shut off the means of employment and living, to say nothing 
of improved conditions, from thousands of poor people living in these 
hills, and with this statement of fact the foregoing is respectfully 
submitted. 

Yours, truly, Cykil F. Heeford. 
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PERFUMERIES AND TOILET PREPARATIONS. 

[Paragraphs 2 and 70.] 

STATE MENT O F TH EODORE RICKSECKER, HEW TORE CITT, REP- 
RESENTING THE MANUFACTURING PERFUMERS' ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Wednesday, November 1 9 1908. 

Mr. Ricksecker. I desire to be heard on paragraphs 3 and 70. I 
represent the Manufacturing Perfumers' Association of the United 
States, embracing the trade generally of the country. I happen to 
be at present the president On Monday last a meeting of the execu- 
tive Ixwird was held, and it was ordered that a committee of two be 
formed, consisting of Mr. James E. Davis, of Detroit, and myself, 
to prepare a brief for your consideration, expressing the attitude oi 
our association, as voiced by the executive board meeting. This asso- 
ciation embraces generally the trade of the United States, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

(Mr. Ricksecker here read the brief referred to, which will be 
printed later.) 

The Chairman. What is the consumption of perfumery in the 
United States, foreign and domestic products? 

Mr. Ricksecker. That is a very difficult questioR to answer. 

The Chairman. Can you give us some idea what percentage is im- 
ported, of the amount consumed ? 

Mr. Ricksecker. Probably 25 per cent — in the market value. I 
may say in parenthesis that I asked the United States Govern- 
ment to give me these figures. I asked both the Department of 
Commerce and Labor and the Census Office. I got the figures to- 
gether; but the difficulty, as they explained it, in analyzing the 
relative proportion of what might be termed strictly perfumery and 
toilet goods, and necessities such as toilet soaps, and kindred lines 
such as perfumed ammonia and goods used for toilet purposes, was 
so great that they could not well get at the real truth. 

The Chairman. According to the figures I have here there were 
359,000 pounds imported in the year ending July 31, 1907. Will that 
enable you to give any estimate? 

Mr. Ricksecker. The Government statistics of manufactures for 
1905, the last available figures received, showed a total output of 
$11,133,000, which embrace all the articles classified as toilet goods 
broadly, including perfumery. 

The actual figures that come more directly within our special classi- 
fication would, I think, be about one-half this sum, ranging between 
five and seven millions of dollars, wholesale value. 

The importations of foreign perfumery and toilet goods were about 
two millions of dollars in 1907, including duties, wholesale value. 

The Chairman. That is your best estimate after informing your- 
self as far as you could ? 

Mr. Ricksecker. Yes, sir. I also got information of imports of 
crude materials for perfumery and toilet articles, to reach a iair con- 
clusion. Above is my personal judgment. 

The Chairman. Are these importations largely from France? 
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Mr. Ricksecker. Yes, sir, though we get some crude materials 
from China, Africa, India, and one from the Philippines, which is 
dutiable at 25 per cent. Attar of roses comes from Bulgaria. Some 
other materials used are of American origin. 

The Chairman. I see there is quite a little increase in the last ten 
or twelve years in the importations of perfumery. I suppose that is 
accounted for by the fact that tho people have become more prosper- 
ous and likely to indulge in luxuries of this kind. 

Mr. Ricksecker. Yes, sir. I may add that this increase is also 
largely due to a misapprehension on the part of those who go abroad 
and buy French goods and promote their sale here. 

The Chairman. How large a duty ought we to have? If we take 
off the specific duty, how large an equivalent ad valorem duty do you 
think there ought to be? 

Mr. Ricksecker. We ought to have the equivalent of about 75 per 
cent ad valorem duty on alcoholic perfumery. 

The Chairman. 1 see you got along on 66 per cent up to the end 
of 1906. Business was highly prosperous, was it not? 

Mr. Ricksecker. Yes. The rate varies a little' in different years. 
Certain foreign firms have established branch houses here, importing 
some of their goods partly compounded, which may have a bearing 
on the varying percentage. 

The Chairman. The year ending June 30, 1907, the price dropped 
from $2.81 down to $1.82. 

Mr. Ricksecker. I do not understand you, sir. The records, which 
are in print, show that in 1906 the importations of alcoholic per- 
fumery were $585,960, and in 1907 they were $655,754. In toilet 
goods a similar increase. 

Mr. Gaines. If that is correct, dividing the amount into the price, 
it leaves the unit of value $2.81, as the chairman stated, in 1906. 
against $1.82 in 1907. 

The Chairman. Are you able to tell me whether there was a cor- 
responding drop in domestic goods between the years 1906 and 1907 — 
the vear ending June 30 of each year? 

Mr. Ricksecker. Why, no, sir. Our figures from the Government 
are to the effect that there was an increase of importations. 

Mr. Gaines. An increase in the amount, but not in the unit 

(The figures referred to were here examined by Mr. Ricksecker.) 

The Chairman. Your figures correspond, only you do not figure 
out the unit o»f value. I am talking about the decrease in the price 
per pound. 

Mr. Ricksecker. Frankly, we have not considered the unit of 
value. Perfumery is not sold by the pound, you know, and its value 
could not be measured in that way. 

The Chairman. No; but the unit of value is the pound in these 
government statistics. You see this is a compound duty. It is so 
much a pound and also an ad valorem duty in addition ; so that they 
have to get the appraised value of the unit. I suppose the unit is a 
pound. On the unit of value the importing price was reduced from 
$2.81 to $1.82, whether it is pounds or gi lions. It must be pounds, 
of course. 
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Mr. Ricksecker. What concerned us was the increase in dollars of 
the total imports for each year, and they show that for the past ten 
years they have actually increased every year. 

The Chairman. Was there any violent reduction in the price of 
goods here between 1906 and 1907? 

Mr. Ricksecker. No. 

The Chairman. Was there any great change in the value? 

Mr. Ricksecker. No, sir ; no reduction. 

The Chairman. None that you can speak of now, practically! 

Mr. Ricksecker. No. There is this factor in connection with the 
unit value by weight The tendency of late years has been increas- 
ingly in favor of more expensive imported goods. 

The Chairman. You mean the undervaluation has been greater 
as the years go by ? 

Mr. K1CK8ECKER. We know nothing of that The class of goods 
that has been imported has been of a more costly character per pound. 

The Chairman. They have been dearer goods? 

Mr. Ricksecker. Yes. 

The Chairman. That makes it all the worse. 

Mr. Ricksecker. There has been a tendency in that direction ; but, 
as I said, another factor enters in that is disturbing. Certain French 
houses have established branch factories here and are making goods 
which formerly they imported, importing only parts of them now, 
or some of the ingredients. 

Mr. Underwood. That is developing the American manufacture, is 
it not? 

Mr. Ricksecker. In a sense, only. The goods bear foreign labels. 
It is not as serious a matter as it might be, but it is a factor in the 
receipt of customs. 

Mr. Boutell. Referring to paragraph 70, preparations used as 
applications to the hair, I would like to ask whether there has been or 
is any trust or combination tending to create a monopoly and increase 
the price of these articles to the consumer? 

Mr. Ricksecker. I may say that to my certain knowledge, as 
president of our association, and as being sure to be intimately aware 
of any such movement, there has been no trust, or no combination. 

Mr. Boutell. There is no effort or attempt to regulate the price to 
the jobbers, among the different manufacturers of perfumery? 

Mr. Ricksecker. No; no concerted effort; no schedule. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Ricksecker. I may say, gentlemen, that in order to gain what- 
ever light is possible, for your consideration in connection with the 
schedule of the essential oils, at our last meeting I asked the Agri- 
cultural Department to permit the head of their Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry to come to New York and address us and tell us what dis- 
tillations they had accomplished in their experimental stations in 
various parts of the South and West, and he did so ; and the gist of 
his address to us was to the effect that while these experiments are 
verv interesting and apparently give some little promise, there is no 
definite reason for believing that the American industry in such oils 
can be prosperous in the immediate future. In order further to get 
whatever light I might from the customs department as to matters 
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bearing on our industry, I asked the chief appraiser of the depart- 
ment in New York to address us and tell the shortcomings of the tariff 
in its classification, and he appointed one of his officers to do so. 
Those addresses are in print and are available to any of you gentle- 
men who wish to see them for further enlightenment 

Mr. Underwood. If we adopted your suggestion of an increased 
duty, would there be a corresponding increase of revenue, or would 
it decrease the revenue? 

Mr. Ricksecker. We are not asking for a decrease or an increase. 
We want to be let alone. 

Mr. Underwood. I thought you were. 

Mr. Ricksecker. No; we are asking for a continuance of the pres- 
ent schedule, as being freest from possibilities of disaster and danger 
to our industry, which is a struggling one. Nobody has made a for- 
tune. We are all struggling for an existence, or a reasonable living, 
and I have such evidence that I can not reveal from various manufac- 
turers that is positive on that score. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions! Have you any* 
thing further to offer? 

Mr. Ricksecker. I can think of nothing, sir. 



JAMES E. DAVIS, DETBOIT, MICH., ASKS THAT THE PRESENT DUTY 
OH PERFUMES BE UNDISTURBED. 

Wednesday, November 11, 1908. 

Mr. Davis. There is nothing, Mr. Chairman, that I have to say 
except to confirm what Mr. Ricksecker stated. We come before you 
to say simply, " Leave us alone." We are satisfied. We have no 
grievance, no complaint; and although there are some inconsistencies 
in the present law, we are perfectly willing to have matters stand as 
they are. 

The Chairman. Could you stand any reduction! 

Mr. Davis. None whatever. 

The Chairman. Would it ruin the industry? Seriously, have you 
been over this schedule to see whether it would not stand a cut? 

Mr. Davis. None whatever. In the matter of essential oils there 
is a number of inconsistencies. For instance, oil of rose geranium 

{>ays 25 per cent duty, but oil of lavender is free. Both are very 
argely used in the manufacture of perfumes, and by soap manufac- 
turers in perfuming soap. Attar of roses, very largely used by per- 
fumers, is free, while oil bois de rose pays a duty of 25 per cent. Oil 
of patchouly, oil of cloves, bourbon, oil ylang ylang (the latter from 
Manila), pay 25 p>er cent, while oil of anise, bergamot, and lemon are 
free. And so I might go on, as there are about 80 essential oils which 
pay a duty of 25 per cent, while only 30 come in free, all used in the 
perfume industry. However, under the existing conditions of the 
present law, we do not care about these inconsistencies. 
The Chairman. I was talking more particularly about perfumes. 
Mr. Davis. Above articles are largely used in the manufacture of 
perfume, being practically the basis in many cases. The importation 
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of foreign perfumes is peculiar in this way, that it varies in the items 
imported. To explain, many perfumes are imported into this coun- 
try very slightly, by the pint or pound in bulk. Nearly all the im- 
ported articles are shipped here in small fancy packages, put up in 
various styles of fancy bottles and boxes, and are sold in that way to 
the retail trade. It goes without saying that these items are a luxury, 
and everyone knows it Wealthy people go abroad and buy these 
goods in fancy packages, bring them over to America, and in that 
way they are introduced into this country. The masses do not, as a 
rule, buy imported perfumery. 

All we ask is that you leave us alone. We have no grievance and 
no complaint, and kindly ask you not to do anything that will break 
down the American industry, as the perfume manufacturer is handi- 
capped sufficiently under the old law. 

The Chairman. I understand your position. If no member of the 
committee has any questions, that is all 



SUPPLEMENTAL BKIEF SUBMITTED BT THE MANUFACTURING 
PERFUMERS' ASSOCIATION IN ADVOCACY OF RETENTION OF 
PRESENT RATES OF DUTY. 

New York, November 10, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee Ways and Means, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The attitude of the manufacturing perfumers of the 
United States, as voiced by the executive board of the Manufacturing 
Perfumers' Association held in New York City Nov. 9, is as follows: 

Tariff on importations of manufactured perfumery. Paragraph 8, 
alcoholic perfumery ; present duty, 60 cents per pound and 45 per 
cent ad valorum. Paragraph 70, preparations for nair, mouth, skin, 
and teeth ; present duty 50 per cent 

The workings of these schedules the past ten years have proven in 

Sneral so wise, just, and near to perfection that we earnestly urge 
eir continuance. 

Any reduction of these rates must result in greater or less disaster 
not only to our own industry, but others intimately dependent thereon, 
such as the manufacturers of bottles, boxes, lithographing, ribbons, 
embossing, alcohol, etc. 

The proof of increased importations is shown in the accompanying 
printed official table of imports showing a steady annual increase in 
volume, the increase for 1907 being 16.3 per cent over 1906. 

The imports in 1898, when present law came in force, were $413,219, 
as compared with $1,231,823 in 1907, an increase of $818,604, approxi- 
mately 200 per cent 

As may be seen by the following table, the importation of foreign 
perfumery continues to grow, notwithstanding a duty which at first 
glance it would seem should act as a deterring factor. It will be seen 
by this table that the importations have amounted to $172,627 more 
in 1907 than in 1906, or 16.3 per cent 
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Imports of perfumery and toilet preparations for 1884 *nd from 1890 to 1907 9 
with percentage of duty on same. 



Alcoholic perfumery* paragraph 8. 


Preparation* for hair, month, 
akin, and teeth, paragraph 70. 


Tear. 


Value 

of 
imports. 


Duty. 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty. 


Value 

of 
lmporta. 


Duty. 


Total of 

para- 
graphs 3 
and 70. 


1884 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 


$278,897 
257,464 
258.831 
267,331 
296.706 
233.281 

800.569 
837.065 
874,497 

/ 16.565 
1 262.271 
832.626 
839,967 
882.67* 
442.168 
510.642 
508.536 
534.946 
585.968 
655,754 


$2 per gallon and 50 per cent 

- do 

do 

60 cents per pound and 45 per 
cent. 


61.82 
62.25 
62.74 
62.25 
61.77 
61.56 

63.27 

62.48 
64.81 
67.83 

\ 67.72 
67.72 
68.74 
68.12 
67.46 
66.87 
65.41 
65.82 
66.39 
77.88 


$163,178 

118.139 

159,125 

176,824 

209,777 

170,709 

/ 80.245 

\ 256.536 

263.881 

820.100 

10,378 

124,010 

167.100 
175.606 
207.885 
266,700 
813,398 
836.085 
894.310 
473.228 
576,069 


50 per cent 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

dp 

40 per cent. 

do 

do___ 

do. .. . 


$437,070 
875.608 
417,050 
443,066 
606,48a 
403,900 

} 687,300 

600,040 
604,507 


1898. 

1890 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903___ 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


60 per cent. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


413,210 

499,720 
515.57S 
500,564 
708,888 
824,040 
844,621 
929,256 
1.059,100 
1,231,828 



The imports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, equal 
$1,231,823; the imports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, equal 
$1,059,196, showing an increase for 1907 of $172 ; 627, or 16.3 per cent 

Essential oils. — Analysis of existing rates or duties on imported 
oils and materials used in our industry reveal certain inconsistencies, 
but in the main are free of duty, and we prefer the maintenance oi 
existing rates rather than face uncertainties of values, the demor- 
alization of trade, and a long period of readjustment; or, in other 
words, leave well enough alone. 

Phraseology of present tariff. — New scientific discoveries in the 
past ten years in odoriferous products demand more explicit classi- 
fication. 

Respectfully submitted. 

[seal.] Thbo. Ricksecker, New York City, 

President. 
James E. Davis, Detroit, Mich., 

Legislation Committee. 



PARK & TILF0RD, NEW YORK CITY, WISH REDUCTION OP 
DUTIES ON ARTICLES OF PERFUMERY AND TOILET PREPARA- 
TIONS IMPORTED BY THEM. 

New York, December 28, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Mea^s, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: We are large importers of perfumerv, eau de cologne, 

and similar toilet preparations containing alcohol, which are now 

assessed for duty at 60 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem 

under paragraph 2 of the present tariff act. We also import propara- 
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tions such as hair lotions, dentifrices, toilet powders, etc., in which 
alcohol is not used, which are now assessed at 50 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 70 of said act. We respectfully ask that the duty 
on these articles be reduced for the following reasons: 

(1) Because the present duty of 60 cents per pound in addition 
to the 45 per cent ad valorem on alcoholic perfumery is so excessive 
that it prohibits the importation of any but high-priced articles, thus 
not only precluding the poorer classes from using imported perfumes 
but also depriving the Government of much revenue that would 
unquestionably be collected from the lower-grade article if imported, 
more than offsetting any possible loss of duty on the higher-grade 
articles. Indeed, it is more than likely that the increased importa- 
tions of the higher-priced goods themselves would more than coun- 
terbalance the difference in the rate. 

In support of this proposition we beg to submit the following table, 
dealing with seven classes of articles imported by us, now dutiable at 
the rate of 60 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem, in which 
we show — 

(1) The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on the highest-priced 
article of each class; 

(2) The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on the lowest-priced 
article of each class; and 

(3) The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on the best selling 
article of each class, the figures being based on our present cost price. 
The table is as follows: 



Article. 



Extracts, uw fumes 

Eaude cologne 

Toilet weter 

Toilet vinegar 

Lotions. 

Dentifrice 

BriUianUne 



Highest 
duty. 



Percent. 

81 
131 

81 
130 
272 

02 
115 



Lowest 
duty. 



Pa cent. 
47 
85 
64 
100 
109 
68 
69 



Rate on 

"best 



Per cent. 

48 
131 

69 
139 
157 

71 
116 



Under the law the ad valorem duty of 45 per cent is figured, not 
on our purchase price, but on the home price, which includes the 
French alcohol tax remitted on exportation. We deem it proper to 
state that we have figured the percentage of duty on the export 
price, which seems to us the proper method, inasmuch as this is all 
we pay the seller. In order not to mislead the committee, however, 
we append a second table showing the ad valorem" equivalents based 
on the "market value," that is to say, our cost price, including the 
French tax on alcohol. 



Article. 



Highest 
duty. 



Lowest 
duty. 



Rate on 
"best 
teller." 



Extracts, perfumes 
Esq de cologne.... 

Toilet weter 

Toilet rtnegar 

Dentifrice , 

Biffllintlne 



Percent. 

81 
HI 

81 
120 
170 

87 
116 



Percent. 
47 
85 
64 
100 
81 
68 
69 



Percent. 

48 
102 

69 
120 
124 

71 
116 
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These tables indicate clearly the excessive duty on the articles as 
well as the inequity of any specific rate even when coupled with an 
ad valorem rate. As the first table shows, the rates range all the way 
from 47 per cent to 272 per cent, and it is obvious that on cheaper 
goods which we can not import it would run higher. 

In a brief submitted by the Manufacturing Perfumers' Association, 
dated November 10, of the tariff hearings before your committee, a 
table is given showing the imports of perfumery and toilet prep- 
arations for 1884 and from 1890 to 1907 with the percentage of duty 
on the same. In this table the ad valorem equivalents of the com- 

?ound duty on perfumery, etc., run from 61.32 per cent in 1884 to 
7.88 per cent in 1907. These of course are average ad valorem rates 
based on the total importations for the respective years and do not 
take into account the fact that the great bulk of the importations are 
high-priced goods. We point to the statements of the president of 
the association, Mr. Ricksecker, that: " The tendency of late years has 
been increasingly in favor of more expensive imported goods" and 
that " the class of goods that has been imported nas been of a more 
costly character per pound;" further, that "certain French houses 
have established lactones here and are making goods which formerly 
they imported, importing only parts of them now, or some of the 
ingredients." These statements, which we beg to corroborate, sup- 
port our contention that the Government is losing large revenues 
owing to the high rate of duty. As Mr. Ricksecker intimates, many 
of the preparations which trie public assume to be imported are 
actually made here, their importation being impossible under the 
present rate of duty. Mr. Ricksecker* s statement that the higher 
priced goods are now being imported in preference to the lower class 
indicate that the ad valorem equivalent given by him is no guide to 
the actual ad valorem equivalent on the medium pricea goods* 
Undoubtedly, also, the figures given by Mr. Ricksecker are Dased 
upon the dutiable value, which includes the French alcohol tax, and 
are not based on the selling price, which does not include that tax. 

The table is also misleading as to any indication of the increase in 
importations under the high duty. It does not separate the different 
items, and while on the higher priced articles the specific duty of 60 
cents per pound is not such an important factor, it becomes highly 
important on the low-priced articles. This is illustrated in the table 
we have given showing that on one article the equivalent rate 
of 45 per cent ad valorem and 60 cents per pound is only 47 per 
cent. In other words, the 60 cents per pound is equivalent to onljr 2 
per cent of the value of the article. This is a perfume which retails 
for $3.75 per 2-ounce bottle. Naturally on an article like this the 
importations can increase, swelling the total importations and reduc- 
ing the ad valorem equivalent. On the other side of the question, 
however, is the lotion on which the ad valorem equivalent is 272 per 
cent, where the 60 cents per pound amounts to 227 per cent of the 
cost price. On this class of articles there has been no increase in im- 

Eortations; on the contrary, the importations of them are few and far 
etween — in fact, the revenue collected from them might be con- 
sidered as nothing. 

Furthermore, it will be noticed that while the value of the importa- 
tions of nonalcoholic preparations in 1893 under the 50 per cent rate 
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was $209,777, the value in 1896 under the 40 per cent rate amounted 
to $263,881, while in the first part of 1897 under the 40 per cent rate 
they amounted to $330,473, as against $124,010 in 1898, when the rate 
of 50 per cent went into effect. It was not until 1904 that the imports 
of these articles equaled the imports of 1897, and it is respectfully 
submitted that the gradual increase since 1897 in spite of the high rate 
was due to the natural increase and growth of business. It should 
be observed that while the duties from 1895 to 1897 under the 40 per 
cent rate amounted to $340,356, the duties at the 50 per cent rate for 
the same length of time — from 1898 to 1900 — amounted to only 
$233,358, although the rate was 10 per cent higher. 

It is true that perfumery in a sense is a luxury, but it is luxury of 
a character that is indulged in by all classes from the highest society 
woman to the lowliest servant girl. It is obvious that under the 
present compound rate only the higher-grade perfumes can be im- 
ported, and the consumer of limited means is compelled to use the 
domestic article at a price affected only by domestic competition. 

(2) Because the American perfumery interests do not need the 
high protection now granted to them. 

This proposition needs no elaboration. The enormous business 
done by the domestic perfumers is apparent to every eye. They have 
the monopoly of the low-priced perfumes, and have absolutely m> 
competition except amongst themselves. 

Another factor which operates to make the duty excessive on per- 
fume is the fact that the bottles containing them are taxed separately, 
and that the slightest cutting on the stopper will compel the entire 
bottle to pay a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem. This follows from 
the language of paragraph 100 of the present act, which provides that 
all bottles when cut shall pay 60 per cent ad valorem. The United 
States court of appeals has held that the slightest cutting or grinding 
on the stopper, except such as is necessary to fit them into the neck 
of the bottle, operates to put the entire bottle into this class and make 
it subject to a duty of 60 per cent of its total value. 

Under separate cover we beg to submit samples showing how the 
cutting on these stoppers entails the high duty of 60 per cent on the 
bottles. Both the bottles are molded. One of them has a molded 
stopper, and the entire bottle pays 45 per cent ad valorem. On the 
other bottle the stopper has been cut, with the result that it is charged 
with a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem on the value of the entire bottle. 
We ask that the duty on these bottles also be reduced by the insertion 
of a provision that molded or pressed bottles be taxed at the same 
rate whether the stopper be cut or not 

In closing we desire to impress upon the committee the fact that 
upon articles of perfumery, where there is such a great divergence in 
price, an equitable duty can not be fixed on a specific basis, even 
though the rate be made part ad valorem. Any specific duty what- 
ever is bound to operate unfairly where, as in these goods, it will rep- 
resent only a negligible percentage of the value on one article and 
perhaps 200 or 300 per cent of the value on another article. 

We also urge that a reduction of the duty will permit the importa- 
tion of goods now prohibited and will operate to greatly increase the 
revenue. 
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We therefore ask that the duty be made 40 per cent ad valorem on 
alcoholic perfumery, etc., and 35 per cent ad valorem on nonalcoholic 
preparations, and that in any case, whatever dutv may seem meet to 
the committee, that that duty be made entirely aa valorem. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Pahk & Tilford, 

Importers of Perfumery. 
B. A. Levett, Attorney. 



HEW YOKE IMPORTERS MAKE SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE TO HEW 
CLASSIFICATION AND UHDEBVALTTATIOHS OF PERFUMERIES 
AHD TOILET PREPARATIONS. 

New York, January 7, 1909. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. 0. 

Gentlemen: As importers of perfumery and toilet preparations, 
which are now assessed under paragraph 2 of the present tariff act 
at GO cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem, or under para- 
graph 70 at 50 per cent ad valorem, we beg to submit the following : 

Under paragraph 2 are assessed, all alcoholic perfumes, cologne 
waters, toilet waters, lotions, lavenders, eau de quinine, etc 

We desire to indorse the statement of Messrs. Park & Tilford, con- 
tained in a memorandum filed by them with your committee on De- 
cember 23, that a specific duty based on the weight of these articles 
results in two very grave evils: 

(1) It represents only a very small duty on the high-priced arti- 
cles, while on the lower-priced articles it represents a duty which is 
extremely high, and in many cases prohibitory. In their statement 
Park & Tilford gave figures, which we beg to corroborate, showing 
that the specific rate oi 60 cents per pound on some articles equals 
only 2 per cent of the cost price, while on others it equals 227 per 
cent. 

(2) It absolutely prohibits the importation of many low-priced 
articles, thereby depriving the Government of a large amount of 
revenue. 

The specific duty of 60 cents per pound which is added to the ad 
valorem duty of 45 per cent was probably intended by the makers 
of the last tariff act to counterbalance the American internal-revenue 
tax on alcohol which the American producers of perfumery must 
pay. It is obvious, however, that any specific duty based on the 
total weight of the imported article as an offset to the American 
internal-revenue tax on alcohol is wholly inequitable and fails in its 
effect. For example, a toilet preparation worth perhaps 10 cents 
per pound, which might contain about 15 per cent alcohol, is taxed 
60 cents per pound for that 15 per cent, while a perfume or another 
preparation which might contain 90 per cent alcohol and be worth 
perhaps $20 per pound is taxed exactly the same amount The 
American manufacturer pays $1.10 per proof gallon internal-revenue 
tax. A gallon weighs 8 pounds, so that the internal revenue paid on 
the alcohol in a gallon of the lotion, containing 15 per cent alcohol or 
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80 per cent proof, would be 33 cents, while the 60 cents per pound 
protection for the alcohol would amount to $4.80 on the gallon. The 
internal-revenue tax on the alcohol in a gallon of the perfume, con- 
taining 90 per cent alcohol or 180 per cent proof, woula be $1.98, and 
the protection would still be $4.80, the same as on the preparation 
which paid only 33 cents internal-revenue tax. 

The alcohol contained in these articles forms such a small part of 
their value, except as to the very cheap goods, that we believe it might 
well be neglected in fixing an import duty.- As pointed out in the 
memorandum of Park & Tilford, we believe that a straight ad valo- 
rem duty, with no specific duty at all, should be assessed on these 
articles. If it be thought, however, that in addition to an ad valorem 
general protective duty there should be a further specific duty to offset 
the American internal-revenue tax on alcohol, we urge that the only 
fair basis is the actual amount of alcohol contained in the imported 
article, and that only sufficient duty should be assessed on this to 
exactly counterbalance the American internal-revenue tax ; that is to 
say, $1.10 per proof gallon on the actual amount of alcohol contained 
in the article. The goods with this specific duty on the actual alcohol 
contained therein would then be on an exact footing with the Ameri- 
can goods and an ad valorem rate could then be fixed which would 
represent such protection as the committee might believe fair to the 
American manufacturers. 

This rate, we believe, should not exceed 35 per cent in addition to 
the specific rate of $1.10 per proof gallon on the alcohol actually con- 
tained in the article; and if a straight ad valorem rate be fixed, with- 
out any specific duty whatever, we indorse the request of Messrs. 
Park & Tilford that this rate be made 40 per cent ad valorem. 

As the tariff stands at present the domestic interests have a general 
protection of 45 per cent ad valorem and a further excessive protection 
on alcohol. The present specific rate of 60 cents per pound alone, 
without the 45 per cent ad valorem, is a great deal higner than the 
rate would be ii the goods consisted of pure alcohol or 200 per cent 
proof. Under paragraph 289 alcohol pays $2.25 per proof gallon, 
or $4.50 for absolute alcohol. Under the reciprocity agreement with 
France this rate is reduced to $1.75 per proof gallon, or $3.50 per 
gallon of absolute alcohol. A pound of pure alcohol from France, 
therefore, pays only 47£ cents duty, while if that same pound of alco- 
hol were scented, thus becoming a toilet preparation, it would pay 
not only 60 cents per pound, but 45 per cent ad valorem in addition. 

We desire, also, to call to the attention of the committee the fact 
that the ad valorem rate of 45 per cent is taxed not on our cost price, 
but on the French home price, which includes the French internal- 
revenue tax on alcohol. It is obvious that this French internal- 
revenue tax on alcohol is really not part of the selling price of the 
article. The purchaser must pay it, but he pays it to the French Gov- 
ernment and not to the seller, ana we respectfully ask that whatever ad 
valorem rate may be fixed on these alcoholic articles it be based on the 
amount the purchaser actually pays for his goods to the seller and 
not on that amount plus the amount the foreign government collects, 
as the law stands at present 

We also ask that the provision now in paragraph 2 assessing the 
alcohol duty on articles "in the preparation of which alcohol is 

75941— H. Doe. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 4 
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used " be omitted from the new tariff. This provision has operated 
in a most unfair manner in the present act Af any articles are im- 
ported as to which it is impossible from an inspection thereof to tell 
whether alcohol has been used in their manufacture or not Many 
articles also are made by two processes, one of which uses alcohol and 
the other does not In the case of United States v^ Scherring, 123 
F. R, 65, the circuit court of appeals in passing upon chloral hydrate 
and salol which were made by either process,held that they should pay 
the alcoholic duty when made by the alcoholic process and the non- 
alcoholic duty when not so made. This meant that two rates of 
duty would be assessed on the same article. It being impossible to 
tell by which process the articles were made the Government solved 
the difficulty by assessing the alcoholic duty on all of them, and as 
the importers were unable to overcome the burden of proof thus put 
upon them, the result has been that even when goods are not made 
with alcohol they must nevertheless pay the alcoholic duty. The 
same situation arose as to a bath preparation known as "pasta 
mack." It has been only within the last year that the importers 
have been able to show that alcohol was not used in the manufac- 
ture of the particular articles imported and thus escape the high 
duty. We respectfully urge that there can be no good reason why 
an article which when imported contains no alcohol should be 
assessed as an alcoholic preparation. 

ARTICLES UNDER PARAGRAPH 70. 

This provision covers toilet preparations, etc., not containing alco- 
hol, or in the manufacture of which alcohol is not used, comprising 
such articles as face creams, face powders, sachet powders, manicure 
powders, etc 

We call attention to the figures given in Park & Tilford's state- 
ment of December 23, to show that a lower duty would increase the 
revenue to the Government from these articles. We also call atten- 
tion to the statistics contained in the comparative statement of im- 
ported merchandise prepared under the direction of your committee 
(pp. 700-701) to show the large dropping off of importations of this 
class of merchandise immediately after the act of 1897 went into 
effect, with the consequent decrease of revenue to the Government 

On the cheap goods of this class the American producers have an 
absolute monopoly. There are domestic toilet powders on the market 
which sell for 25 cents per dozen packages, while the cheapest im- 
ported toilet powder does not sell for less than $1 per dozen pack- 
ages. The same thing applies to other goods which now come within 
the 50 per cent rate. In a statement made to your committee by the 
French perfumers it is said that the difference between the wages 
paid the American labor in this line and foreign labor does not 
amount to more .than 5 or 10 per cent of the total price of the article, 
and that the constant progress made in the perfecting of machinery 
tends to lessen this percentage. We have no reason to doubt this 
statement, and we believe that a protection of 15 or 20 per cent would 
much more than offset the difference in wages. We therefore ask 
that the rate on these goods be reduced to 25 per cent ad valorem, and 
we express our firm belief that with this rate the revenue to the Gov- 
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eminent from these articles would vastly increase. The lower rate 
would not only permit the importation of many articles which are 
now sold only abroad, but would also increase the importation of 
the class of goods now imported. 

BOTTLES. 

We ask that the present law in regard to bottles be modified. 
Perfumery while often largely imported in bottles which are entirely 
molded or pressed, including the stoppers, is frequently imported in 
molded or pressed bottles whose stoppers have been slightly cut or 
polished. These latter bottles have been held by the United States 
circuit court of appeals to come within the provision of paragraph 
100 for cut-glass bottles and subject to the duty of 60 per cent on 
account of their stoppers. Under this decision the slightest cutting 
or polishing of the stopper compels the entire bottle to pay 60 per 
cent duty. We urge that molded or pressed bottles witn cut or 
polished stoppers be excepted from the provision of paragraph 100, 
and that no bottles be included within that paragraph unless the 
bottle itself is cut or polished. It is often the case that the cutting 
or polishing of the stopper is so slight that it is with difficulty dif- 
ferentiated from a molded stopper. The effect of the present law is 
to materially increase the very high duty already charged on the 
contents. 

samples. 

In our line, samples form a very important part These samples 
consist of minute bottles of perfumery containing less than one- 
eighth of an ounce, small sachet bags, small packages of toilet 
powder, tooth paste, etc. They are all labeled " free samples " and 
marked, " Not to be sold, but given away." Thejr have no commercial 
value fliid are not charged to us on the other side. Formerly they 
were permitted to come in free of duty, but under the ruling "of the 
Treasury Department they are now assessed for duty. We ask. for 
the free entry of these samples, and suggest that to avoid abuse of 
the law a provision might be inserted limiting free entry to a rea- 
sonable quantity to be imported with each case of merchantable 
goods. We submit herewith a number of the samples in question. 

UNDERVALUATION. 

In the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury he recommends 
that legislation should be enacted which will give him power to 
remedy mistakes made by an importer whose transaction is in good 
faith and who has no intention to evade the law or defraud the 
revenue. We respectfully urge that this recommendation be adopted, 
and that some provision be made by which an honest importer may 
be relieved from the onerous penalties which now attach to uninten- 
tional entry of goods below tne market value. It is obvious that a 
manufacturer of merchandise abroad might sell to one importer at a 
price below what he receives from another importer for the same 
goods. The first importer has absolutely no way of knowing what 
the second man has paid, and when he enters his goods he enters them 
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at the price he pays. Meanwhile, the examiner has received the in- 
voice of the second importer, who also enters at the price he pays, 
and the first importer's goods are advanced to the higher figures. 
Not only must he pay duty on a higher price than he has paid for the 
goods, but he is subjected to penalties due not even to neglect on his 
part, for it is beyond his power to know the prices paid by his com- 
petitor. We urge that not only should there oe a leeway of advance 
as to which no penalties accrue, but that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should be granted authoritv to relieve importers from all penalties 
when he is fully satisfied tnat the undervaluation was unintentional 
and innocent. We also ask that a consignee be permitted to add on 
entry, and that both purchasers and consignees be permitted to deduct 
on entry, when they discover at the time of the entry that the market 
value at the time of shipment is below the price at which the goods 
are invoiced. The present law penalizes them if the market goes up, 
but refuses them any benefit if the market goes down. 
Respectfully, 

Frank M. Prindle & Co. 

Charles Baez. 

J. Simon & Cns. 

Alfred H. Smith Company. 

E. Fougera & Co. 
B. A. Levett, Attorney, 

H State Street, New York. 



CAFFEINE, BENZOL, AND TOLUOL. 

[Paragraphs 3 and 524.] 

THE SCHAEFEB ALKALOID WORKS OF MAYWOOD, N. J., ASKS AN 
INCREASE OF DUTY ON CAFFEINE IF BENZOL AND TOLUOL 
ABE MADE DUTIABLE. 

Maywood, N. J., December 0, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir: We take the liberty to submit a petition for an increased 
duty on caffeine in the event of the imposition of a duty on benzol and 
toluol 

We are manufacturers of caffeine, an alkaloid, which is extracted 
from tea leaves on a commercial scale by^ using oenzol and toluol as 
solvents. The cost of benzol and toluol is, besides labor, one of the 
principal items in the manufacture of caffeine. 

We are informed that a petition has been submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to impose a specific duty upon benzol and 
toluol. If the protection asked tor would be granted it would in all 
probability raise the price of the two ingredients in this country to 
the extent of the imposed duty. This would mean a serious increase 
in the cost of caffeine manufactured in this country. Caffeine has 
the protection of an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent under the present 
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tariff. This rate just enables the American manufacturer to hold his 
own against the European maker, who sells caffeine to-day in this 
country at a figure wnich leaves only a very small margin to the 
American maker. We, in all probability, will have to discontinue the 
manufacture of caffeine if a auty be imposed on benzol and toluol as 
proposed unless equivalent compensation be given to the American 
caffeine maker by a corresponding raise in the tariff on caffeine. 

We therefore respectfully request that a specific duty of $1.25 per 
pound be placed upon caffeine in case a duty on benzol and toluol be 
imposed. 

Very respectfully, 

Schaefer Alkaloid Works, 
Louis Schaefer, President. 



COCAINE. 

[Paragraph 8.] 

SCHEEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK C ITY, WISH T HE MA FUPACTTTBE 
OF COCAINE CONFINED TO THIS COUNTRY. 

170 William St., 
New York, November M, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: We beg to submit the following brief to the committee 
on the revision of the tariff: 

The American manufacturers of cocaine are desirous of confining 
the sales of this product to legitimate channels, and are refusing to 
supply druggists who sell to persons addicted to the cocaine habit. 
Although the manufacturers and wholesale distributers cooperating 
with them have taken effective action to prevent the illegitimate trade 
being supplied from American sources, they find that the ease with 
which this article is imported prevents the success of their efforts. 
We therefore respectfully urge that a prohibitory duty of $2 per 
ounce be placed upon cocaine and its salts and derivatives, including 
ecffonine (which is cocaine without the methyl and benzyl radical, 
and from which cocaine is easily made without expensive apparatus). 

Cocaine is manufactured from coca leaves imported from Peru. 
The process of extraction and purification is complicated, and re- 

?uires considerable plant and apparatus. The only American manu- 
acturers known to us are the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. ; Schaefer Alkaloid Works, 
Maywood, N. J.; the New York Quinine and Chemical Works, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; and our house. 

The annual consumption of cocaine in the United States is about 
150,000 ounces. It is estimated that one-third to one-half of this is 
used illegitimately. We are prepared to cooperate with the authori- 
ties in every way to restrict the illegal use of the drug, but we submit 
that this is futile if the foreign supply is not stopped. 
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The American manufacturers should keep a record of all their 
sales, which should be subject to the inspection of the proper officials 
(as is now the case in New York State), which permits the tracing 
of the article from its source to the seller. 

Many of the States have stringent laws safeguarding the sale of 
cocaine, and we hope they all will adopt such legislation. The effi- 
ciency of these laws depends upon the possibility of tracing the 
supply of the drug from its source to the consumer, and keeping it in 
proper channels. 

We believe that the illegal use of the drug can be effectively re- 
duced and the sale controlled if its manufacture be confined to this 
country under regulations restricting its sale to responsible manu- 
facturers. 

Very respectfully, Schieftelin & Co., 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin, 

President. 



DR. H. W. WILEY, CHIEF BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, SUGGESTS LEGISLATION RELATIVE TO CO- 
CAINE. 

November 25, 1908. 
Hon. Sebeno E. Payne, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington^ D. 0. 

Dear Sir : I am informed by Mr. William J. Schieffelin, president 
of the Schieffelin & Co. drug store, of New York, that he has 
urged you to secure prohibitory legislation upon cocaine and coca 
leaves. The purpose of this prohibitory duty is not protection of 
the American industry, but the protection of the American health. 
I do not know whether the problem of protecting the American health 
is properly one which your committee can consider, but I earnestly 
hope that some steps will be taken in the formation of the new tariff 
to exclude from this country narcotic drugs, especially such as 
cocaine and opium, which are used for illegitimate purposes. I sug- 
gest that the importation of drugs of this kind be strictly supervised 
and a prohibitory duty placed upon all which do not go to licensed 
manufacturers; that your bill provide for the licensing of manufac- 
turing druggists for such drugs as cocaine and morphia, with such 
provision as will prevent the sale of any of these drugs among our 
people, except under the strict supervision of a phvsician. An Inter- 
national Congress for the Suppression of the Opium Habit will 
soon meet at Shanghai, where matters of this kind will be considered. 
I believe also that the State Department proposes to submit a special 
bill to Congress, which will doubtless be referred to your committee, 
on the same subject 

If I could be of any help to your committee in any way in securing 
action looking to the protection of the American people against these 
deleterious drugs, I shall be very glad at any time you may desire 
my presence to appear before you. 

Respectfully, H. W. Wiley, 

Chief Bureau of Gliemistry. 
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scffleffeuw a co., hew yobk city, sttbmit correspondence 
WITH DB. H. W. WHET EELATIVE TO COCAINE. 

170 William Street, 
New York, December 24, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, M. C. 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I beg to inclose correspondence regarding the duty on 
cocaine, which I hope you will consider in the committee when this 
subject is being discussed. 

It is quite possible that a much higher duty would be wiser if at 
the same time a revenue tax similar to the one upon alcohol were 

S laced upon cocaine, with similar provisions regarding its manu- 
icture. 

Yours, respectfully, Wm. Jay Schieffelin. 



SCHIEFFELIN & Co., 

New York, November 23, 1908. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 

Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Doctor Wiley: Inclosed is a copy of a brief we have sent tc 
the tariff revision committee. 

If the plea commends itself to your judgment, will you not so in- 
form the committee? 

If you disagree with our suggjestion, I hope you will let me know 
in what respect you think it a mistaken one. 
Believe me, with best regards, 

Yours, very truly, Wm. Jay S chieffe lik. 



United States Department of Agriculture, 

Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C, November 25, 1908. 
Dr. Wm. J. Schieffelin, 

New York City. 
Dear Doctor Schieffelin : I quite agree with you that cocaine im- 
portations should be restricted, and opium used for illegal purposes 
should also be restricted. I believe that such low-grade opium now 
pays what was considered a prohibitory duty, but I doubt if the duty 
is prohibitory. I believe also that the opium which comes into this 
country goes into smoking and other illegitimate uses. If you think 
that a high duty would stop these habits, I am with you. What we 
need, however, is a law which will prohibit the use of these drugs 
except under the immediate supervision of a physician. I will write 
to Chairman Payne and urge some prohibitory legislation. I am in- 
dosing herewith a copy of my letter to him. 
Respectfully, 

H. W. Wiley, Chief. 
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SCHIEFFELIN & Co., 

New York, December t, 1908. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 

Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Doctor Wiley : Many thanks for your letter of November 27, 
inclosing a copy of your good letter to Mr. Payne, which I think an 
excellent one, with the single exception that at the beginning you 
ask for a duty on coca leaves^ which are the raw material for cocaine 
and which would work against the manufacturers in this country. 
The whole point of our protest is that cocaine made from the leaves 
requires an extensive pfant for its manufacture and therefore can 
readily be placed under the surveillance of the Government, but co- 
caine imported crude or in the form of ecgonine can be made in any 
little back laboratory in secret. 

I presume you intended in your letter to cover cocaine and its de- 
rivatives. 

I think the manufacturers might be placed under bond and under 

fovernment supervision^ requiring them to account for all their pro- 
uct just the same as distillers of alcohol have to account for all of 
their product. 

Regarding opium, it seems to me that smoking opium should be 
entirely prohibited, because unlike cocaine there is no legitimate use 
for it. 

Please let me know whether I am right with regard to the duty on 
the leaves, and believe me, 

Yours, very truly, Wm. Jay Schieffelin. 



United States Department op Agriculture, 

Bureau op Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C, December i, 1908. 
Mr. William J. Schieffelin, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Schieffelin : I have your letter of the 2d instant. If the 
coca leaves are imported under bond to manufacturers under bond, 
who will deliver the product under bond only to regular pharmacists 
under bond ? who will sell it only to consumers under bond that they 
will use it in quantities only as prescribed by a physician, and then 
only once, then I am with you. I suppose such an arrangement could 
be made. 

Sincerely, H. W. Wiley, Chief. 



Schieffelin & Co., 
New York, December 6, 1908. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 

Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Doctor Wiley: I have received your letter of December 4, 
and agree with the principle of what you state, although the means 
of securing the end would have to be somewhat different. 

The cocaine law which we have in this State, forbidding the sale 
to consumers except by licensed pharmacists and upon presentation 
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of a prescription by a licensed physician, and then only once, is ade- 
quate, provided it is followed up. The prescriptions have to be kept 
on record, and an inspection should regularly be made, and where a 
number of prescriptions are sold to one customer or are given by one 
physician the case should be carefully investigated. 

I think the law should also make it illegal for anyone not a physi- 
cian to have cocaine in his possession without a prescription, except 
licensed retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers. 

With regard to the restriction of the importation and trade in 
coca leaves there is not at the present time any abuse in the use of the 
pharmacopoeal preparations of coca which would warrant such a 
sweeping restriction as bonding every manufacturer and retailer, 
whereas it is perfectly practicable to bond the manufacturers of 
cocaine, just as the manufacturers of alcohol are bonded, and it would 
be far easier to enforce the restriction than is the case with alcohol, 
because it not only takes considerable chemical knowledge, but very 
extensive apparatus, to produce the alkaloid from the leaf 

I hope vou will again be good enough to let me know whether this 
meets with your views. 

Believe me, yours, very truly, Wm. Jay Schieffelin. 



H. W. WHET, CHIEF BTJBEATT OF CHEMISTBT, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, SUBMITS LETTER WRITTEN BY HIM TO WIL- 
LIAM T. SCHIEFFEUN RELATIVE TO COCAINE. 

January 12, 1909. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find copy of letter addressed to Mr. 

William J. Schieffelin on the subject or imposing a tariff on cocaine, 

its derivatives, etc., and also providing for an internal-revenue tax. 

I consider this matter of the utmost importance and hope you will 

E've it careful consideration. The subject of cocaine habitues in the 
nited States is a most important one for the welfare of the people 
of the United States. 

Respectfully, H. W. Wiley, Chief. 



United States Department of Agriculture, 

Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C, January 12, 1909. 
Mr. William Jay Schieffelin, 

170 William street, New York. 
Dear Sir : In reply to your favor of December 28, 1 desire to state 
that I have given the subject of regulating cocaine and its derivatives 
considerable thought and believe that the only way to restrict the 
use of these products to their legitimate channels will be to place a 
prohibitory tariff upon cocaine, its salts, ecgonin, and other products 
which could be used for the manufacture of cocaine, excepting the 
leaves only. In order to accomplish this purpose it will undoubtedly 
be necessary to place an internal-revenue tax upon cocaine, its salts, 
and preparations containing same. It would, furthermore, be neces- 
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sary to provide some form of licensing which would restrict the han- 
dling of these commodities. The above system would make it pos- 
sible for the Secretary of the Treasury to provide regulations whereby 
a complete record of the commodity would be kept from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer. 

I do not believe that a tax of $2 per ounce would prohibit cocaine, 
its salts, or ecgonin from being brought in. I am satisfied that it 
will require a duty of $5 per ounce on the imported product and 
probably $1 per ounce for internal revenue. 

I shall forward a copy of this letter to Chairman Payne, of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Respectfully, H. W. Wiley, Chief. 



THE MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, OF ST. LOUIS, HO., AND 
THE SCHAEFER ALKALOID WORKS, OF MATWOOD, N. J., ASK A 
PROHIBITIVE DUTY ON COCAINE. 

St. Louis, November SO, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, M. C. 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives , Washington, D. C. 

Sir: We learn that Dr. William J. Schieffelin, of Messrs. Schief- 
felin & Co., New York, has recommended that the duty on cocaine be 
advanced to $2 per ounce, and we wish to join in urging a prohibitory 
duty as a means of preventing the importation of tne article for ille- 
gitimate use. 

All of the American manufacturers, as well as most of the 
wholesale druggists in this country, ' recognize the terrible effects 
which follow tne habitual use of cocaine, and are making con- 
scientious efforts to restrict its sale. It is becoming more and 
more difficult for retail dealers to obtain larger quantities of cocaine 
from jobbers without satisfactory proofs that the article is intended 
for legitimate dispensing purposes. There is an increasing tendency 
among the American manufacturers and the jobbing drug firms to 
cooperate to the end of restricting sales of cocaine to the legitimate 
trade. We have a large plant for the manufacture of cocaine, but 
are anxious to have its sale restricted within the narrowest limits 
and to have stringent laws enacted, severely punishing all persons 
aiding the sale for illegitimate purposes. 

It is, unfortunately, true that there are many unscrupulous per- 
sons engaged in the nefarious trade of supplying so-called "fiends" 
with cocaine. While, therefore, the American manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers should refuse to supply this trade, the importation 
of foreign manufacture would offer a source of supply. It is on these 
grounds that we recommend action on the part of your committee to 
the effect of either prohibiting entirely the importation of cocaine 
alkaloid, or its salts, derivatives, or preparations containing any of 
them, or restricting importations through the imposition of a nigh 
specific duty. We think the duty ought to be $3 per ounce, but in no 
case less than $2 per ounce. 

Respectfully, Mallinckrodt Chemical Workb, 

Edw. Mallinckrodt, President. 
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Maywood, N. J., November £5, 1908. 
Hon* Sereno E. Payne, M. C. 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deab Sir : We respectfully submit the following petition in favor 
of a specific duty on cocaine and some ecgonine aerivatives from 
which with small expense cocaine is manufactured. 

In addition to other products in the chemical line, we have manu- 
factured cocaine for years. Legitimately used, it is conceded to be a 
monumental blessing to mankind, but its unrestricted distribution 
may become a curse. 

Attention being directed to the fact that a considerable proportion 
of cocaine was being diverted into illegitimate channels as a stimu- 
lant for persons addicted to the cocaine habit, laws were passed in 
most of the States restricting the sale of the drug. This action has 
not only met with our most hearty approval, but we have volun- 
tarily adopted a course which has for its end the simplification of 
the work of the authorities in making the laws thorougnlv effective. 
To -this end we will not sell to any but the most responsible concerns 
who are supplying only the legitimate trade, and of these sales an 
accurate and complete record is maintained which is always open to 
the inspection of the authorities. The result of the course we have 
taken is that our sales have fallen off more than 50 per cent within 
two years, but to this we have no complaint to make as long as we 
are satisfied that our object to reduce the illegal consumption of this 
drug is accomplished. 

There are in this country four other manufacturers of cocaine who 
follow the same course we have adopted regarding the restriction 
of their sales. These efforts on the part of the American manufactur- 
ers are, however, in large measure frustrated by the facility with 
which any irresponsible person can obtain supplies of this drug from 
European sources. As a very effective means of bringing this drug 
under the control of the American authorities we would earnestly 
recommend that a prohibitory tariff be imposed on cocaine and its 
derivatives. We respectfully propose, therefore, that a specific duty 
of $1.50 per ounce, or preferably $2 per ounce, be placed upon cocaine 
and its salts, ecgonine and its salts, ecgonine derivatives and salts. 
Very respectfully, 

Schaefer Alkaloid Works, 
Louis Schaefer, President. 



TETRACHLORIDE OF TIN. 

[Paragraph 8.] 

THE DTTNDEE 1AKE DTE WORKS THINKS TH AT T HE PRESENT 
DUTY ON TETRACHLORIDE OF TIN IS SUFFICIENT. 

Paterson, N. J., December 4, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Gentlemen: In regard to the duty on pure tetrachloride of tin, 
we beg to state that, in our opinion, the 25 per cent duty paid at 
present is sufficient, inasmuch as the article produced in this country 
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does not compare in purity and quality with the imported article, 
and therefore can not t>e used for the purpose intended. 

Furthermore, in our opinion, the request to raise the duty on this 
article is actuated by the manufacturers of another article, called 
" bicliloride of tin," in order to compel the use of their article, which 
we do not think is as good for the purpose as the pure tetrachloride 
of tin. 

Feeling assured that in fixing the duty on pure tetrachloride of 
tin the above statement will receive due consideration, we remain, 
Respectfully, yours, 

Dundee Lake Dye Works 
J. Mitchell, Secretary. 



ALUMINA. 

[Paragraph 4.] 

THE ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, PITTSBURG, PA., ASKS 
THAT THE TARIFF OH ALUMINA BE RETAINED. 

Pittsburg, Pa., November SO, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : Alumina is used practically only as the material from 
which the metal aluminum is immediately made. Alumina itself is a 
manufactured product made from the native mineral bauxite. Als- 
suming that the protective policy of this country would be continued, 
the Aluminum Company of America has built a large alumina plant 
at East St. Louis, 111., at an expense of $2,350,000, where it employs 
about 1,000 men. About one-third of a ton of alumina is made from a 
ton of bauxite and in the process of manufacture there is required 
a quantity each of coal and limestone equal to the quantity of bauxite, 
and in addition large quantities of soda ash, cotton cloth, and other 
raw material, now protected by tariff, are reauired. Having made 
these large investments in the manufacture of alumina, the Aluminum 
Company of America respectfully asks that the tariff on alumina be 
retained. 

Very respectfully, 

Arthur V. Davis, 
General Manager Aluminum Company of America. 



THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTUBING COMPANY, OF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, PA., ASKS FOB THE CONTINUANCE OF THE PBESENT 
DUTY ON ALUMINA. 

Philadelphia, November £5, 1908. 
The Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 
Gentlemen : We respectfully ask for the continuance of the pres- 
ent duty of six-tenths cent per pound (the Dingley tariff, Schedule A, 
par. 4) on alumina, and beg to submit herewith a few reasons for 
our request 
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The quantity imported in 1907 was comparatively small, because 
of the large increase in the manufacture of the metal aluminum in 
Europe and the consequent extraordinary demand for alumina. 
Since then the output of alumina has been more than doubled on 
the European side, and with a reduction in the duty large quantities 
would be shipped to the United States, greatly to the detriment of 
the domestic industry. 

The estimated quantity made in the United States in 1907 was 
115,000,000 pounds of hydrate, valued at $2,587,500. 

The average price in the United States is 2J cents per pound, 
compared with 1^ cents for foreign goods at port of shipment. 

Labor in Europe averages $6 per week, compared with nearly $12 
per week in domestic works. 

Fuel, bauxite, alkali, and labor constitute the principal items of 
cost 

The duty is equivalent to 33 per cent, which represents a just 
figure considering the difference in cost of labor. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
Theo. Armstrong, President. 



AMMONIA. 

[Paragraph 5.] 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. BOWER, PRESIDENT OF THE HENRY 
BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA., RELATIVE TO CHROMIC ACID, AMMONIAS, AND 
OTHER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 
Mr. Bower. I will state that the articles in which 'my company is 
interested are not protected by patents or any secret process. All of 
the chemical processes and reactions are matters of general knowl- 
edge throughout the world, and any success we may have had is due 
to our mechanical skill and to the protective tariff of which we have 
had the advantage throughout our career. The Dingley bill is in a 
great measure satisfactory to us. 

If you will permit me I will take up the articles in which I am 
interested in the order in which thejr appear in the Dingley bill. 

Paragraph 1, the fifth line, chromic acid, we would advocate that 
the duty be retained at 3 cents per pound, inasmuch as it should be 
logically so in accordance with paragraphs 62 and 74, to which I will 
reier later. As to sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, the argument can be better made by those who 
are more largely interested, Mr. Howard, who has just been before 
you, being one of those. 
Paragraph 5, ammonia, we should advocate that the duty on sul- 

?hate of ammonia be retained at three-tenths of 1 cent per pound, 
t is in a measure protective. There was 32,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia imported into the United States during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1907. 
Mr. Dalzell. How many tons? 
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Mr. Bower. Thirty-two thousand tons. 

The Chairman. You do not mean to include all ammonia in that? 

Mr. Bower. That is the sulphate of ammonia. We do not ask a 
change; we merely ask that the three-tenths of a cent a pound be 
retained. 

The Chairman. The importation of phosphate of ammonia is very 
small, as I notice. 

Mr. Bower. Phosphate of ammonia is an article we do not make or 
handle, and therefore I am not familiar with it 

We would like to have taken from the " index," as we express it, 
and have specifically mentioned liquid anhydrous ammonia, which 
has been placed under paragraph 3 as a chemical compound and sub- 
ject to 25 per cent ad valorem. We would suggest that the liquid 
anhydrous ammonia should be included here at a specific rate. The 
English price of the liquid is 10 pence at London. Our price at point 
of production is 25 cents per pound. We would like to see a specific 
duty of 5 cents per pound instead of the 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The Chairman. It is on the free list now? 

Mr. Bower. Now it is paying 25 per cent ad valorem in paragraph 
3, under " Chemical compounds not otherwise provided for." 

Mr. Dalzell. You want it specifically named? 

Mr. Bower. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. In 1907 we imported 65,000,000 pounds of sulphate 
of ammonia and in 1906 the imports amounted to 18,000,000 pounds. 
The price was the same both years. Why was that? 

Mr. Bower. That was due to the greater prosperity of the farm- 
ers. They were able to buy more fertilizer. 

Proceeding with paragraph 5, we would ask in addition to anhy- 
drous ammonia that aqua ammonia be specifically mentioned at a 
specific rate and the duty be assessed on the basis of ammonia con- 
tained. Aqua ammonia (water of ammonia) being a solution of 
ammonia gas and being commercially handled in varying strengths, 
the manufacturer's standard would be the percentage of ammonia 
contained. There are tables that have been prepared and passed 
upon by the Manufacturing Chemists' Association of the United 
States that are available to readily show the percentage of ammonia 
in each varying strength of aqua ammonia. If anhydrous ammonia 
gas be at 5 cents per pound, the duty on aqua ammonia, we would 
suggest, should be 5 cents per pound for the ammonia, NH a , contained 
in the aqua ammonia. 

I pass now to paragraphs 45, 48, 50, and 54. We are merely inter- 
ested in them, as the manufacturers of these materials are consumers 
of our products. The duties that have been placed upon blues, 
chromium colors, vermilion red, etc., are based upon the duties that 
these people's raw materials are subject to, these raw materials being 
our articles of manufacture. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do you want to increase the duty? 

Mr. Bower. No, sir; we would like to have the duty retained. As 
to paragraph 62 and paragraph 74, bichromate and chromate of 
potash are now subject to a duty of 3 cents a pound, while the duty 
on bichromate and chromate of soda is 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. Hill. Why do we not make the 65,000,000 pounds of sulphate 
of ammonia? 
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Mr. Bower. The retort coke oven people are the ones to solve that 
problem, and I think they ultimately will. We, in the United States r 
not only should make the 65,000,000 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 
but we should displace the nitrate of soda which come from South 
America and goes into fertilizer. 

Mr. Hill. You say " ultimately," but why not now ? 

Mr. Bower. We have not the ammonia product in this country. 

Mr. Hill. Any change in the duty would not affect this importa- 
tion? 

Mr. Bower. No, sir. The three-tenths of 1 cent per pound is about 
compensatory for the difference in cost of freight 

Mr. Gaines. We have not the ammonia product? ^ 

Mr. Bower. There are several reasons. There is a great waste 
that goes off from the beehive coke ovens, as you know. Tar, am- 
monia, and gas are all wasted. 

Mr. Gaines. Ammonia is not one of the things manufactured from 
coal tar? 

Mr. Bower. No, sir. I was about to say that the industry of bi- 
chromate of potash and soda is an old one in this country, founded 
prior to 1845 in Baltimore by Mr. Jesse Tyson, and while it is not an 
article of great importance, of course it is of importance to those 
who are interested in it We would like to have the duty retained 
as it is. 

Paragraph 66, prussiate of potash T 4 cents per pound for the 
yellow. We are not interested in the red; in fact, I think there is 
no red made in the United States at present. During ths days of 
the Wilson bill this article was subject only to a duty of 25 per cent 
and the importations came over here and wiped out pretty nearly all 
the surplus we had accumulated up to that time. 

The Chairman. Have you any statement to make as to cyanide of 
potassium ? 

Mr. Bower. I am not competent to speak on cyanide of potassium. 
I have already spoken of paragraph 74 in connection with paragraph 
62. 

Prussiate of soda is subject to 25^ per cent duty as a chemical com- 
pound under paragraph 3, which is not protective. We have three 
times tried to manufacture it and three times we have had to stop 
with a bad balance on our ledger. We lost money every time, due 
entirely to the fact that the depression of the price abroad rendered 
the duty less being levied at an ad valorem rate. We take it that it is 
worth about 80 per cent in efficiency of prussiate of potash, so that if 
the potash duty is 4 cents a pound we would be very glad to see the 
duty on soda, say. 3£ cents a pound. 

Mr. Dalzell. A specific duty? 

Mr. Bower. Yes, sir. We are prepared and have our plant ready 
to manufacture the article at any time that we can see a profit At 
the present time it is impossible. 

As to sulphide of soda in paragraph 76 we would ask to have that 
retained at 1£ cents per pound, with the amendment that it be appli- 
cable to crystal sulphide, not the concentrated or fused, which has 
double strength and in fact double the value of the crystal. 

There is one article that is not specifically mentioned that has be- 
come one of considerable importance in the chemical industry — 
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tetrachloride of tin, and we would ask that a paragraph such as this 
be inserted in the bill to be prepared : 

Tetrachloride of tin, liquid anhydrous — 

It is liquid free of water — 

crystallized or amorphous, or in solution, 6 cents per pound of anhydrous 
tetrachloride contained. 

Mr. Dalzell. What does it pay now? 

Mr. Bower. Twenty-five per cent, under paragraph 3. 

The Chairman. What does the article cost imported ? 

Mr. Bower, It costs now as nearly as we can gather about 21 cents 
per pound. 

The Chairman. And you want a 30 per cent duty! 

Mr. Bower. Yes, sir; it is subject to 25 per cent now. 

The Chairman. Can you give the committee some reason why you 
think the duty should be increased, besides your general statement? 

Mr. Bower. Merely the fact that the material does come in and is 
in competition with the American stuff right along. 

Mr. Dalzell. What is the amount of the importations! 

Mr. Bower. They are very small. It is not an article of very great 
importance. 

The Chairman. I think you will have to furnish the committee 
with some facts so that we will be able to arrive at some conclusion. 

Mr. Bower. It is my purpose to ask leave to file a written brief, 
giving you all the facts and figures which you can possibly want. I 
merely wanted to make this verbal statement this morning. 

Mr. Underwood. A part of this material is already manufactured 
in this country ? 

^ Mr. Bower. We manufacture all of the articles which I have men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Underwood. You have been able to manufacture them success- 
fully under the present tariff? 

Mr. Bower. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. What reason can you assign why we should in- 
crease the tariff? 

Mr. Bower. We could make greater quantities if we could secure 
more of the market. 

Mr. Underwood. It is not for the protection of your industry that 
you desire the increase, but it is purely a question of increasing the 
profits of the manufacturers? 

Mr. Bower. Yes, sir; that is what it boils down to. 

Mr. Dalzell. You think the duty you suggest would be prohib- 
itive? 

Mr. Bower. Yes, sir; practically so. 

Mr. Underwood. Where do Vou expect the Government to derive 
any revenue if you have prohibitive duties? 

Mr. Bower. There are a great many articles subject to the tariff 
that have to be imported. There is no necessity of importing things 
that we can make here, so far as I can see. 
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THE HEHET BOWEB CHEMICAL KANTTFACTUMNG COMPANY, Of 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., SUBMITS SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT 
BELATIVE TO AMMONIAS. 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 1 9 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In presenting to your committee, for its consideration, rec- 
ommendations as to the rates of duty to be levied on sundry articles 
in the chemical schedule of a proposed tariff act, I beg leave to pref- 
ace the accompanying detailed tables with a general statement in 
support of our preference for specific rather than ad valorem rates. 

In the manufacture and sale of the articles particularly mentioned 
in the tables my company is constantly meeting the direct competi- 
tion of the manufacturers of Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium. 

The specific rates of duty as now imposed are no more than com- 
pensatory to the serious differences in the costs of manufacture be- 
tween our European competitors and ourselves, these differences be- 
ing due to the cheaper materials, fuel, and labor obtainable in Eu- 
rope. So far as these are concerned, it may be said most fairly that 
these rates are about right in measuring the differences in cost, as 
evidenced by the fact that we can operate, under normal business 
conditions, at a fair profit and our European competitors can sell 
their products in our markets on even terms with us to the large 
extent shown in the official statistics of imports, which I understand 
are before you. Hence I ask that the existing specific rates be left 
unchanged. 

We desire particularly to call your attention to the situation with 
respect to the articles on which ad valorem rates are now imposed, 
which is not satisfactory, because of their not being particularly 
enumerated in the act. We can never be assured of the stability and 
permanence of the values on which the duties are reckoned. Stability 
of market value is an impossible condition. Therefore, I suggest, 
most respectfully but earnestly, particular mention at specific rates 
of products forming a most important portion of our business, but 
at present assessed generally under paragraph 3 of the tariff act 
as " Chemical compounds not specially provided for." 

In the rates recommended, I have carefully calculated the specific 
equivalents of the ad valorem rates on present values in Europe. 

Soda, prussiate of (yellow), especially, is a most important item 
and calls for a specific rate. If my recommendation as to this product 
be adopted, it will be but a necessary step in the protection of the 
chemical industry in the United States. 

Should it be that I have not submitted all of the information 
desired by your committee, I am entirely at your service to answer, 
to the best of my ability, any questions you or your associates may 
wish to ask. 

Article: Ammonia (liquid anhydrous). 

Present duty: Twenty-five per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
No. 3. 

Present quoted English and American values : Ten pence per pound 
at London or Liverpool, equivalent to 20} cents, as against 25 cents 
at point of production in the United States. 
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Duty recommended : Five cents per pound in steel or iron cylinders. 

Raw materials and present duties thereon : Ammoniacal gas liquor 
or ammonia gas liquor, 20 per cent ad valorem ; sulphate of ammonia, 
three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; lime, 5 cents per 100 pounds; labor, 
100 per cent higher than in Great Britain ; all iron or steel distilling, 
condensing, and compression apparatus, and steel cylinders as con- 
tainers, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound to 45 per cent ad valorem; 
coal (bituminous), 67 cents per ton. 

An article of fast-growing importance to American manufacturers. 

Used mainly for manufacture of ice and for artificial refrigeration 
of cold-storage plants. 

Worthy of particular mention at a specific rate which is about 
equivalent to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

In the development of ice manufacturing and cold storage, the 
United States leads the world. We should oe adequately protected 
in furnishing supplies to these industries, which now consume up- 
ward of 15,000,000 pounds per annum, valued at $3,750,000. 

Article : Ammonia, aqua. 

Present duty: Twenty-five per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
No. 3. 

Present quoted English and American values: Present quoted 
prices in England and the United States vary with percentage of 
ammonia gas contained in the aqua ammonia, the commercial grades 
running as high as 29.4 per cent ammonia and as low as 10.28 per 
cent ammonia. 

Duty recommended: Five cents per pound of ammonia (NH 8 ) con- 
tained in the aqua ammonia, as determined by official ammonia table 
of The Manufacturing Chemists' Association of the United States. 

Raw materials and present duties thereon : Ammoniacal gas liquor 
or ammonia gas liquor, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Lime, 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

Coal (bituminous) , 67 cents per ton. 

Labor, 100 per cent higher than in Great Britain and Germany. 

All-iron distilling and pumping apparatus, and steel drums as con- 
tainers, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound to 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Aqua ammonia being actually a solution of anhydrous ammonia 
gas in water, we ask that the duty be placed at the specific rate of 5 
cents per pound of ammonia gas (NH 8 ) contained in the aqua am- 
monia. The article is used in woolen and cotton textile mills; by 
powder manufacturers; for household purposes, in very dilute form; 
in manufacture of ice and production of refrigeration in cold-storage 
plants. No exact figures as to total consumption are available. Our 
own sales are upward of 5,000,000 pounds per annum, of a value of 
about $250,000. 

Article : Ammonia, sulphate of. 

Present duty : Three-tenths of 1 cent per pound, under paragraph 
No. 5. 

Present quoted English and American values: Present quoted value 
in Liverpool, £11 7s. 6d. per ton of 2,240 pounds, equivalent to $2.52 
per 100 pounds. Price in United States is $2.95 to $3 per 100 pounds. 

Duty recommended : Three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Raw materials and present duties thereon : Ammoniacal gas liquor 
or ammonia gas liquor, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Sulphuric acid, one-tourth cent per pound. 
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Lima, 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

Coal (bituminous), 67 cents per ton. 

Labor, 100 per cent higher than in Great Britain. 

All-iron distilling and pumping apparatus, five-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound to 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Sheet lead lined crystallizing apparatus, 2 \ cents per pound. 

An important industry, growing rapidly under protective tariff. 
Production in the United States not sufficient for American needs. 
Development of retort coke ovens and of manufacture of illuminating 
gas will ultimately yield sufficient ammonia to displace European- 
made sulphate of ammonia, as well as large quantities of South Ameri- 
can nitrate of soda now used in the manufacture of fertilizers. Could 
not be profitably manufactured if duty is reduced. 

Article: Potash, prussiate of (yellow). 

Present duty : Four cents per pound under paragraph No. 60. 

Present quoted English and American values: Four and three- 
fourths pence per pound, equivalent to 9.62 cents, in London, or 
about 13.8 cents, freight and duty paid, to Philadelphia. This is 
nominal. As a matter of fact, both Belgium and Germany are under- 
selling us now at 13£ cents. 

Duty recommended: Four cents per pound. 

Raw materials and present duties thereon : Potash, crude, or black 
salts, carbonate of potash, crude or refined, free. (Par. No. 644.) 

Crude petroleum, as provided in paragraph No. 626. 

Coal (bituminous), 67 cents per ton. 

Cast-iron vessels and other castings, eight-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound. 

Leather scrap, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Labor, 100 per cent to 150 per cent higher than in Germany, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Belgium. 

In spite of the fact that the present duty on prussiate of potash is 
4 cents per pound, which calculates as something over 40 per cent 
ad valorem on present values, it is nevertheless insufficient to afford to 
the United States manufacturers the advantage of half of the domes- 
tic market. At this very time over 50 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption is furnished by Germany, Belgium, and England. This is 
a hardship, in view of the fact that the Ajnerican manufacturers 
have ample capacity to supplv the entire demand of the country. The 
industry received a severe blow in the passage of the Dingley tariff 
bill, by the placing of cyanide of potassium at 12£ per cent ad 
valorem, as prussiate of potash was the raw material used by ttte 
makers of cyanide, and as such was consumed to the extent of 2,000,- 
000 pounds per annum. The cyanide of potassium industry was com- 
pletely wiped out by the reduction of duty, and prussiate of potash 
makers were deprived of a market to that extent 

The greater quantity of European prussiate of potash is controlled 
by combinations of manufacturers, who keep only enough at home 
to barely supply the demand and press their surplus for sale in the 
United States. 

We hesitate to ask for a higher rate of duty than the present one of 
4 cents per pound, although we feel that conditions would amply jus- 
tify a request for 5 cents. Competition has brought down the number 
of surviving manufacturers from seven to three. 

Article: Soda, prussiate of (yellow). 
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Present duty : Twenty-five per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
No. 3. 

Present quoted English and American values: Three and one- 
eighth pence per pound, equivalent to 6.075 cents per pound f. o. b. 
English port, or 9.1 cents, freight and duty paid, to Philadelphia. 
This is nominal, however, as the article can readily be bought in 
small lots at 8J cents per pound. 

Duty recommended : Three and one-fifth cents per pound. 

Raw materials and present duties thereon : Spent oxide of iron, 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

Soda ash : Three-eighths of 1 cent per pound. 

Coal (bituminous), 67 cents per ton. 

Cast-iron vessels and other castings, eight-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound. 

Labor, 100 per cent to 150 per cent higher than in England, Ger- 
many, and Belgium. 

Prussiate of soda is used interchangeably with prussiate of potash 
and is of 80 per cent of the efficiency of the potash. The duty on 
prussiate of potash (yellow) is 4 centsper pound, and we have recom- 
mended that it be left unchanged. Consequently, we would recom- 
mend that the duty on prussiate of soda be made specific at 80 per 
cent of that on prussiate of potash, which would oe 3£ cents per 
pound. 

Under the present rate of 25 per cent ad valorem (equivalent to 1.5 
cents per pound) , with present prices and conditions in England, Ger- 
many, and Belgium, it is impossible to manufacture prussiate of 
soda in the United States except at heavy loss. We have tried it three 
times, when higher prices in Europe appeared to afford protection 
under the ad valorem rate of duty, but in each instance we have had 
to abandon the attempt when the price in Europe was depressed to 
such an extent that our protection was destroyed!. 

The article is used in making colors for calico printing mainly, to 
the extent of fully 3,000,000 pounds per annum. 

There is ample raw material (spent oxide of iron) in the United 
States which could be used, but which is now practically wasted. 
The establishment of the industry on a permanent oasis at the rate of 
duty recommended would afford employment to a considerable num- 
ber of laborers at good wages, and would render consumers in the 
United States independent of the uncertainties of European supplies. 

Article: Soda, sulphide of (crystal). 

Present duty : One-half cent per pound under paragraph No. 76. 

Present quoted English and American values: Present quoted 
European prices, £5 15s. per ton, equivalent to about $1.25 per 100 
pounds, as against $1.45 to $1.50 per 100 pounds in the United States. 

Duty recommended: One-half cent per pound. 

Raw materials and present duties thereon: Sulphate of soda or 
salt cake. $1.25 per ton. 

Coal (bituminous), as carbon, not for fuel, 67 cents per ton. 

Iron vessels and other iron materials, five-tenths oi 1 cent per 
pound to 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Coal (bituminous), for fuel, 67 cents per ton. 

Labor, 100 per cent higher than in England, Germany, and 
Belgium. 
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Sulphide of soda has become an important article of manufacture, 
owing to the development of sulphur dyeing of blacks, in which it is 
largely used, and owing also to its use as a depilatory material by 
manufacturers of heavy and light leathers. 

Its manufacture utilizes salt cake as a raw material, which would 
otherwise be a waste by-product of acid makers. 

It is marketed in the crystal form, of about 30 per cent actual sul- 
phide of soda, and in concentrated fused form, of about 60 per cent 
actual sulphide of soda. It is this latter which comes from Europe 
and is sold in competition with our product, and which manifestly 
should be dutiable at double the rate on the crystal form. 

In normal times we should sell our product of 3,000 tons per annum 
of crystal. 

Article: Soda, sulphide of (fused or concentrated). 

Present duty : One-half cent per pound under paragraph No. 76. 

Present quoted English and American values: Present quoted 
European prices, $1.85 per 100 pounds c i. f. Atlantic ports. With 
present duty added, this would be $2.35 per 100 pounds, a price we 
must meet, although in relation to our price for the crystal form of 
one-half strength, it should be $2.90 to $3 per 100 pounds. 

Duty recommended : One cent per pound. 

Raw materials and present duties thereon: Sulphate of soda or 
salt cake, $1.25 per ton. 

Coal (bituminous), as carbon, not for fuel, 67 cents per ton. 

Iron vessels and other all-iron materials, and steel arums as con- 
tainers, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound to 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Coal (bituminous), for fuel, 67 cents per ton. 

Labor, 100 per cent higher than in England, Germany, and Bel- 
gium. 

The fused or concentrated sulphide of soda is obtained by fur- 
nacing or fusing the crystal form and so driving off the water of 
crystallization. By this means the product is rendered double the 
strength or effectiveness of the crystal form. It should therefore 
naturally command double the price of the crystal form, which may 
be styled the form of single strength. This double strength, or con- 
centrated form, enables the European manufacturers to evade half 
the duty which the present tariff act contemplated imposing. 

Article: Tin, tetrachloride of (liquid anhydrous, crystallized, or 
amorphous, or in solution) . 

Present duty: Twenty-nve per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
No. 3. 

Present quoted English and American values : Have no quotations 
of prices in Europe, but the German product to-day is sold in the 
United States at something under our price of 22 cents per pound at 
the seaboard. 

Duty recommended: Five and one-half cents per pound of an- 
hydrous tetrachloride of tin contained. 

Raw materials and present duties thereon: Tin scrap, from tin can 
factories and similar sources, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Salt in bulk, as a source of chlorine, 8 cents per 100 pounds. 

Copper wire, etc., for electrical apparatus, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Coal (bituminous), 67 cents per ton. 

Coal (anthracite) x for fuel gas, free. 

Sheet lead, for lining packages, 2£ cents per pound* 
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Labor, 100 per cent higher than in Germany. 

In my verbal statement to the Committee on Ways and Means on 
November 10 I recommended a duty of 6 cents per pound on the arti- 
cle. This I would now withdraw and recommend 5£ cents per pound. 
This rate would be the equivalent of 25 per cent of the present cost 
(22 cents per pound) to import from Europe. Since 1 made my 
statement to the committee I have learned that tetrachloride of tin, 
otherwise known as perchloride of tin, is being imported from Ger- 
many at the rate of 100,000 pounds or more per month, which is about 
twice as much as our factory can turn out. 

The product is used exclusively by silk dyers. 

We have an investment of about $200,000 in our land and factory 
for making tetrachloride of tin solely. When we commenced making 
it, in 1893, tin scrap was a worse than useless waste. We utilized 
this waste to the extent of 3,000 tons per annum. 

A specific rate is desired, so that we may know exactly what pro- 
tection we can rely upon. The price of tetrachloride of tin is apt to 
fluctuate with the price of pig tin; therefore, an ad valorem duty 
may or may not be protective, as the price of pig tin is high or low. 
In periods of dull trade and low prices we would be deprived of pro- 
tection when most needed. The rate of &$ cents per pound would 
only be compensatory of difference in cost of manufacture between 
Europe and the United States under present scale of wages and costs 
of materials. Evidently the rate at present is far from prohibitive. 

I assure you, with all sincerity, that I have asked for no fraction 
of protection more than is absolutely necessary to enable us to earn 
a fair return on our invested capital, our ingenuity and energy, while 
maintaining our present high standard of wages and operating under 
conditions of keen and aggressive competition brought about by the 
European manufacturers. My suggestions are given in detail in the 
appended tables. 

Respectfully, 

George R. Bower, 
President of the Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co. 



SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, BASIC SLAG MEAL, 
AND OTHER PLANT FOODS. 

[Paragraphs 5, 91, and 121.] 

HON. T. KALANIANA0LE, DELEGATE FROM HAWAII, ASKS THAT 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF FER- 
TILIZERS, BE FREE OF DUTY. 

Washington, D. C, December £, 1908. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington D. C. 

Gentlemen : In the interest of the farming classes, foreign manu- 
factured fertilizers are admitted free of duty. 

Sulphate of ammonia constitutes one of the important elements in 
the manufacture of both foreign and domestic fertilizers. It is the 
only material in chemical fertilizers that is subject to duty. 
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f Paragraph 5 of the Dingley Act imposes a duty of $6 per ton on 

I sulphate or ammonia. The result is that the American manufacturer 
[ of fertilizers is denied a free raw material necessary for the making 
of a duty-free commodity. Fertilizers are duty free; but the mate- 
rial required for their manufacture is made to pay a duty. 

To correct this discrimination against American manufacturers, it 
is asked that there be added to paragraph 5 of the existing law a 
clause similar to the following: " The Secretary of the Treasury is 
directed to repay, under such regulations as he may prescribe, to man- 
ufacturers the amount of duty paid upon sulphate of ammonia used 
in the manufacture of agricultural fertilizers/' 

Some such correction is necessary in order to remove the discrim- 
ination in favor of foreign fertilizers and against those of American 
manufacture. Such a provision would both benefit the farmer who 
buys fertilizer and enable American manufacturers to displace a 
larger portion of the fertilizers now imported. 

J. Kalanianaole, 

Delegate from Hawaii. 



WILLIAM H. BOWKER, OF BOSTON, REPRESENTING THE AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 
ASKS THAT SULPHATE OF AMMONIA BE DUTY FREE. 

Saturday, December 18, 1908. 

(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Mr. Bowker. I represent the American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, of New York. I am a director in that concern, and we 
manufacture fertilizers. All plant food, all fertilizing material, 
under the old bill has been admitted duty free. I am referring to 
paragraph 569, reading " Guano, manures, and all substances used 
only for manure " — they all come in free of duty, which, I think, is 
a wise provision, because they supply fertility. They are employed to 
build ap the soil. There is one chemical, however, manufactured 
here as a bv-product named " sulphate of ammonia," which carries 
8 duty of three-tenths of a cent a pound, or $6 per ton. I suppose 
you know, gentlemen, that the essential ingredients of a fertilizer 
are nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid. Nitrogen is sometimes 
called ammonia. 

Mr. Underwood. Are you talking about what is called sal am- 
moniac? 

Mr. Bowker. I am talking about sulphate of ammonia. Sal am- 
moniac is chloride of ammonia, and it is used in electric batteries. 
We bring into this country, I think, between 30,000 and 40,000 tons 
of sulphate of ammonia. 

Mr. Hm* Where does it come from? 

Mr. Bowker. Chiefly from Great Britain. We produce — I do 
not know the figures, but probably 40,000 to 50,000 tons in this 
country. 

The men who are interested in producing this sulphate of am- 
monia are the steel men and men who manufacture coke. It is a by- 
product in the manufacture of coke. It is also a by-product in the 
manufacture of gas from coal, and that which is manufactured in the 
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manufacture of gas is very largely now liquefied and used in refrig- 
erating plants, and not turned into sulphate of ammonia. It is my 
opinion, gentlemen, that the duty should be removed, because sulphate 
of ammonia is entering very largely into the production of fertilizers. 
I suppose you are familiar with what Sir William Crookes has writ- 
ten concerning nitrogen, the need of nitrogen in the production of 
food ; and more particularly the need of nitrogen in the production of 
wheat And sulphate of ammonia is one of the articles that carries 
nitrogen, and we want it ; we want to use it in fertilizers, and if the 
principle is right to admit other chemicals which enter into the com- 
position of fertilizers, then it should apply to sulphate of ammonia. 
You will see, gentlemen, that there is an injustice here in the law. 
Mixed fertilizers containing sulphate of ammonia can be brought in 
duty free, but if we bring it in as a raw chemical, we have to pay a 
duty on it 

Mr. Dalzell. Are raw chemicals used for other things than fer- 
tilizers? 

Mr. Bowker. To a limited extent, fertilizer chemicals. 

The Chairman. The principal use is for other purposes, excepting 
fertilizers? 

Mr. Bowker. No ; the principal use is for fertilizers. 

The Chairman. There are immense quantities of sulphate of am- 
monia produced in this country. Isn't it far in excess of the de- 
mand, or is it? 

Mr. Bowker. Oh, no, indeed. We brought in last year 

Mr. Dalzell. Nearly $2,000,000 worth. 

Mr. Underwood. How much is produced? 

Mr. Bowker. I do not know. 

The Chairman. I know that a number of years ago they threw it 
awav and did not use it at all. 

Mr. Bowker. I know they did. The demand now for fertilizers 
has increased so rapidly that we are utilizing everything that we can 
get 

The Chairman. Mr. Bowker, sulphate of potash, although there 
is a specific duty of 20 per cent ad valorem put on it by that name in 
the tariff, comes in free of duty under this paragraph that you have 
cited, because it is used as a manure; but they make this distinction— 
the section under which it comes in at 20 per cent — because other for- 
eign products are used in the manufacture. Is there any way you 
could distinguish, if the committee should so decide on sulphate of 
ammonia? It should not all come in free of duty if used for manufac- 
ture, but is there anything in the nature of the article that could be 
distinguished? 

Mr. Bowker. Not unless it should be denaturized — put a little odor 
into it, or something of that kind. But I think the amount that is 
used for other purposes is growing relatively smaller. 

The Chairman. Of course, if it is a by-product and we are import- 
ing $2,000,000 worth a year, aside from its use as ammonia, there i9 
some argument there in favor of taking the duty off. 

Mr. Crtjmpacker. The imports last year were 65,230,000 pounds of 
sulphate of ammonia, and the ad valorem duty is 11 cents a hundred. 

Mr. Bowker. It is stated in the schedule as three-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound. 
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Mr. Crttmpacker. That is the specific duty. The amount is equiv- 
alent to 11 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Bowker. Now, I wish to tell jo\x the way in which it affects the 
business, if I may go into the technicality of it, and I will try to be 
brief. 

The Chairman. It is a by-product upon coke and the manufacture 
of gas. 

Mr. Bowker. Yes; wherever coal is coked or converted those gases 
are caught, or the liquors are caught. In the trade we deal in am- 
monia — that is, we buy and sell ammonia by the unit. For instance, 
to-day the quotation may be $2.50 per unit. Sulphate of ammonia 
carries 25 units — that is, 25 per cent — of ammonia. The duty of $6 
per ton increases that cost 24 cents per unit. Now, if the market 
price to-day of organic ammonia is $2.50, with the duty taken off 
sulphate of ammonia the price would be 24 cents less — that is to say, 
the taking off the duty would influence the price per unit of ammonia 
in the market. Now, as I said, the men in this country who are par- 
ticularly interested in this article and from whom you ought to hear, 
and of course whom you will consult, are the men who produce coke, 
as well as the gas people, who produce it as a by-product. The other 
men who are largely and indirectly interested, and whom, perhaps, 
you ought to hear, are, of course, the men who produce a by-product 
made rrom the slaughtering of animals, called tankage. I refer also 
to the renderers who are getting by-products from the market and 
taking out the grease. 

The Chairman. And the soap makers? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir. That is dried and converted into what is 
known as tankage or dried blood, which is an important part of ferti- 
lizers. These men are indirectlv interested, because if you reduce the 
price of ammonia by reducing the duty there will be more of it coming 
in, and naturally it will depress the price of these organized am- 
moniates. 

I know for a fact that the State of Geoigia consumed last year 
847,000 tons of fertilizer in that one State. If it carried 2 per cent 
of ammonia, assuming that it all had been ammoniated with sul- 

ghate of ammonia, the product would be cheapened in the State of 
leorgia on those 847,000 tons to the extent of 50 cents per ton, 
because of the duty — in other words $426,000. 

Mr. Cockran. That would be the increased cost on the fertilizer? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes; in that State alone it would be $426,000. 

Mr. Cockran. How much would be the total cost? 

Mr. Bowker. There are different grades of goods sold there. I 
suppose that $25 a ton would represent the selling price. 

Mr. Cockran. It would be an increase of 50 cents per ton? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. It would make it cost $25.50 as against $25. 

Mr. Bowker. Yes; it is an important auestion when you come to 
consider the matter in this way. I think that the policy is right 
and I would advocate the admission of all fertility duty free. If you 
admit that agriculture is the basis of national prosperity, then you 
must admit that fertility is its corner stone; and as we are dealing in 
fertility, it is well to know that sulphate of ammonia is one of the 
elements of fertility. 
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Mr. Bandell. What relation does the ammonia bear to the nitro- 
gen? 

Mr. Bowker. Ammonia (NH 8 ) is about 80 per cent nitrogen. 
One hundred pounds would be 80 pounds of nitrogen. Accurately it 
is 82.25 per cent. 

Mr. Dalzell. It is the chief element ? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eandell. It is the most costly part of the fertilizer! 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir; and it is important to the agriculture in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Underwood. What, according to your judgment, would be 
the cost of a ton of commercial fertilizer if we make this concession ? 

Mr. Bowker. I had anticipated that question. It should reduce 
the cost of fertilizer, because it will permit this plant food to come 
in $6 per ton cheaper. I do not know where we are going to get 
nitrogen, unless the proposed method of getting it out of the atmos- 
phere shall be perfected. Some new source must be discovered 
whereby we can get nitrogen. 

Mr. Randell. What is that process of getting it from the atmos- 
phere? 

Mr. Bowker. Eighty per cent, or four-fifths, of the air is nitrogen. 
We have found no commercial method of getting it out of the atmos- 
phere for agricultural uses. It has been said that the man who would 
invent a method would be the greatest inventor of any age. There 
has been invented in Italy — and I believe also in Norway — a process 
whereby they obtain atmospheric nitrogen. They treat the nitrogen 
of the air in electrical furnaces charged with lime under intense 
heat; the nitrogen combines with the lime, and we have what is 
known as a " cyanimid compound," which carries nitrogen, but it re- 
quires intense neat and cheap water power to produce it It was 
hoped that it would be accomplished at Niagara Falls, but they 
have never done it entirely successfully. In Norway, where they 
have cheap water power, they have a process whereby they do it 
by means of electrical discharges in a furnace. The process in effect 
is millions of discharges in a short time, similar to the discharges 
in the atmosphere, which produces traces of nitrogen combined in 
ozone. They produce a weak nitric acid by these millions of flashes 
which, combined with lime or potash, makes nitrate of potash or 
lime. All these processes depend for success upon cheap electrical 
power, because they reauire great heat to carry them through. 

Mr. Crumpacker. What progress have they made under this propo- 
sition of the Agricultural Department in vaccinating farms with cer- 
tain materials, and thus fixing bacteria? 

Mr. Bowker. I had hoped that it would be a success, for there 
is a good deal in it. It is only used on ground where they raise 
legumes and clover. I do not believe that we will ever be able to ship 
these bacteria germs and preserve their vitality. 

I lay it down as an economic principle that all by-products and all 
chemicals that carry plant food should come in duty free, and I say 
to you that if it is fair to allow this sulphate of ammonia to come in 
in a mixed fertilizer free of duty, why not allow it to come in in its 
original state free of duty? 

Mr. Underwood. Is the mixed fertilizer free? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Underwood. In other words, we are giving sulphate of am- 
monia to the foreign manufacturers of fertilizers and not giving it 
to the American? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. It seems to me that that argument is conclusive. 

Mr. Hill How much of this sulphate do they ordinarily mix with 
the commercial fertilizer? 

Mr. Bowker. That will depend a great deal on the grade of goods. 

Mr. Hill. How much on the average grade that is imported? 

Mr. Bowker. It will depend upon the prices of the different fer- 
tilizer ingredients. When nitrate of soaa is low less sulphate of 
ammonia will be used. 

Mr. Hill. How much can vour foreign competitor bring in at $6 a 
ton by bringing it in mixed? 

Mr. Bowker. The duty is 24 cents on every per cent of ammonia. 
If the fertilizer carries 2 per cent, it is 48 cents, and if the fertilizer 
carries 4 units to a ton, it is 96 cents per ton. 

Mr. Hill. To equalize it, there should be a corresponding duty on 
fertilizer. 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir; every man in the United States to-day is 
interested in cheap plant food. I can bring the influence of every 
agricultural organization in favor of removal of duty. I can lay 
before this committee the testimony of every agricultural station 
from Louisiana to Maine, because it means cheap plant food, which 
this country wants, especially as we are exporting so much of our 
grain products to the other side. Gentlemen, I hope that you will 
not look at this $196,000 of duty which we collect on 30,000 tons or 
40,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia as of small moment 

The Chairman. I do not think that we need to consider that 
$196,000 duty. 

Mr. Bowker. Not when you are considering the fertility of the 
soil, which we have been exporting all the time. When sucn a man 
as Sir William Crookes sounded the warning that we have got to 
find a source of nitrogen supply or else the food supply will bo 
diminished it was not sounded any too soon. Unless we can find 
some way of getting the nitrogen for our agricultural soils in this 
country it will not be so long before we will cease to export grain, and 
it will not be long before our food will cost more. There is one 
county in the State of Maine, which ten years ago did not use 5,000 
tons of fertilizer, and yet last year on its potato crop alone it used 
fully 30,000 tons. 

Mr. Cockran. What county is that? 

Mr. Bowker. Aroostook County. 

Mr. Cockran. Has that resulted in an increased production of po- 
tatoes, or was it to maintain the fertility of the soil ? 

Mr. Bowker. To increase the product of the soil. 

Mr. Cockran. It increased the productiveness of the soil, so that it 
b more productive than it was twenty or thirty years ago? 

Mr. Bowker. Then it was virgin soil. 

Mr. Cockran. They use fertilizer in order to give the soil more 
productivity? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes; it increases it, because by the use of 1,000 
to 1,500 pounds of fertilizer they can get from 250 to 300 
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bushels per acre. They could not to-day raise a cotton crop in the 
South if it were not for fertilizer. The cotton broker in New York, 
the man dealing in cotton on the exchange, is just as anxious to know 
how much fertilizer is being used as the fertilizer manufacturer. 
^ Mr. Randell. With this tariff on it increases the price of ferti- 
lizer to the farmer, does it not ? 

Mr. Bowker. I think it would work that way. If it were duty free 
it should mean that the price would come down. 

Mr. Dalzell. When it goes through can it afterwards be elimi- 
nated? 

Mr. Bowker. No, sir. 
^ Mr. Randell. It is produced, and in that way it comes in competi- 
tion with the producer of fertilizer — the manuacturer of fertilizer, 
who has either to import it or make it. 

Mr. Bowker. I want to be fair, gentlemen. I do not think it will 
ever come in as a rfiixed fertilizer, because European countries can 
not send mixed fertilizers over here, for the reason that European 
countries are taking our phosphate rock now from Florida, Tennes- 
see, and South Carolina. It would not pay to bring it back, so I do 
not think that we have very much to fear from that source — that is, 
fear of its coming in mixed. 

Mr. Cockran. To what extent would it affect the prices of the fer- 
tilizer which you produce to put it on the free list? 

Mr. Bowker. We can not easily figure that out; but if we take 24 
cents off from every unit brought in in that form and we increase 
the amount brought in on account of taking off the duty, it means 
that it will tend to keep down the price of fertilizers, because it is 
increasing the supply of nitrogen. But, on the other hand, if the 
consumption of fertilizer goes on and on, notwithstanding the taking 
off of the duty on sulphate of ammonia, fertilizers may still continue 
to increase in price. 

Mr. Cockran. There may be other elements operating against us. 
We can not prevent action in Canada. 

Mr. Bowker. No. 

Mr. Cockran. So far as that is concerned, it might operate to re- 
duce the price. 

Mr. Bowker. It should operate to reduce the price, because of this 
$6 duty on every ton. 

The Chairman. And with this vast quantity imported, what is the 

Sercentage of the amount imported as compared with the amount pro- 
uced in this country? 

Mr. Bowker. It is about on a parity. 

The Chairman. It is about half and half. 

Mr. Bowker. It is difficult to get at those statistics. 

The Chairman. We do not collect the full $6 duty. 

Mr. Bowker. The Americans should get the benefit of the $6. 

The Chairman. Very often the foreigner pays part of the duty 
when the goods come in. 

Mr. Bowker. I think that if you take the $6 off it will make a 
difference. It will depress the price in this country. Now, I want 
to bring to your attention another point. We must produce or bring 
in more than we do. One ton of sulphate of ammonia is equal to 
3 tons of tankage testing 8 per cent of ammonia. Now, tankage is 
a by-product of the slaughterhouses. It is the waste blood and meat 
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Mr. Cockban. Principally blood? 

Mr. Bowkeb. Yes; and the waste meat It is an important and 
large bv-product of the packers. 

Mr. £)alzell. Do not they waste that to a tremendous extent? 

Mr. Bowkeb. Not now. 

Mr. Dalzell. We could produce probably twice as much as we do 
now? 

Mr. Bowkeb. Perhaps so. There is coming up an economic prob- 
lem in the disposition of the garbage of all cities. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do the steel manufacturers waste ammonia? 

Mr. Bowkeb. No; the Frick Coke Works are producing enormous 
quantities. 

The Chaibman. The Semet-Solvay Company came here and asked 
an increase because they said they wanted to introduce a coke oven, 
and indicated that coke would be manufactured as a by-product 

Mr. Dalzell. That is where they use the beehive oven ? 

Mr. Bowkeb. I think so. They are now putting in retort ovens. 

Mr. Undebwood. The beehive oven produces a stronger coke, and 
is not that the reason why a check has come in the production of 
coke? 

Mr. Bowkeb. I am not familiar with the production of coke. 

Mr. Undebwood. I think that in the Semet-Solvay process it would 
be necessary to make less of the sulphate. 

Mr. Bowkeb. Gentlemen, you will be compelled to admit nitrogen 
free from all sources. I was saying that a thousand tons of sulphate 
of ammonia was equal to 3,000 tons of tankage as a source of nitrogen. 

The Chaibman. The value of this bv-product of ammonia bears a 
small percentage of the duty value of the other product in making 
ammonia, does it not? 

Mr. Bowkeb. Yes, sip. 

The Chaibman. Or the cost! 

Mr. Bowkeb. Or the cost It is a very slight percentage. The 
other by-products are tar and all of the product of coal tar. Roughly 
speaking, there may have been imported and manufactured in this 
country 100,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia last year. That was 
equivalent to 300,000 tons of tankage. Now, if we did not have the 
sulphate of ammonia, where would the price of tankage be, which is 
largely controlled by the packers? 

Mr. Dalzell. What is tankage? 

Mr. Bowkeb. It is the by-product from the packing houses, the ref- 
use blood and meat. That is produced in the rendering. You know 
that in the large slaughterhouses they have a great many waste prod- 
ucts — the intestines, the lights, and bones — from which grease is ex- 
tracted in a tank. It is thrown into the tank and under a high 
temperature the grease rises to the top, and it is drawn off, and then 
the residue is put into a powerful press and the grease pressed out, 
after which it is dried and ground. This product, " tankage," car- 
ries an average of 8 per cent of ammonia and from 20 to 25 pounds of 
phosphate of lime — or, in other words, bone. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is useful as a fertilizer? 

Mr. Bowkeb. YeSj sir; it is a valuable product. It is returned 
to the soil from which it has been taken. It carries 8 per cent of 
ammonia, and sulphate of ammonia carries 25 per cent; and that is 
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why 1 ton of sulphate of ammonia is equivalent to 3 tons of tankage 
in ammonia. 

Now, my selfish interest in this matter is to get cheaper plant food, 
so that we can furnish fertilizers cheaper. That is a matter oi 
interest to me, as it is to every fertilizer manufacturer. 

Yes; we are the scavengers of the earth. That may seem like 
a very rank name, but I am not ashamed of it We are seeking 
everything that contains plant food. 

Mr. Cockran. How do you get it? 

Mr. Bowker. There are men going around and gathering it up. 

Mr. Cockran. In the streets of the cities? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes; and on the plains, wherever cattle are slaugh- 
tered or where they die. 

Mr. Cockran. Can you utilize your efforts in the cleansing of our 
cities? 

Mr. Bowker. In the city of Washington you had at one time a 
garbage plant, which was destroyed. It was one of the finest plants 
in the country. It converted the garbage into fertilizer. I do not 
know what you are now doing with it. Everything that carries plant 
food should, be utilized ; and every concern engaged in the business 
should be encouraged to collect and return it to the soil. I spoke 
about Georgia. I do not know whether you have a Member from 
Georgia on the committee. 

Mr. Cockran. We have a Member from Georgia on the committee, 
but unfortunately he is absent at this moment. 

Mr. Bowker. You ask the Representative from Georgia what fer- 
tilizer means to the cotton crop. 

Mr. Cockran. Why do you specify Georgia? 

Mr. Bowker. Because we happen to know in Georgia just how 
much they use, there being a ton tax upon it There were 847,000 
tons consumed in that State last year. Are they not interested in 
having cheap nitrogen ? 

Mr. Cockran. I should think so. 

Mr. Hill. Is the output controlled by a combination? 

Mr. Bowker. No, sir ; it never can lie. 

Mr. Hill. Why not? 

Mr. Bowker. Why not? 

Mr. Hill. Yes; was there not an agreement or combination made 
by some men in the South, who were prosecuted by the Government? 

Mr. Bowker. Well, there was one concern that got into trouble 
and went up to Canada. How can you control prices when there 
are many different kinds of by-products sold in the market and 
consumed as fertilizer? How can you control it unless you control 
the phosphate of lime? That is being discovered in every State in 
the country. It is being discovered in Tennessee, Utah, Florida, 
and South Carolina. When we thought that we had got to the limit 
of it in South Carolina, we found it in Florida; then in Tennessee. 

Mr. Hill. Is it not true that one concern dealing in oil controls 
that industry? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir; but they are dealing with one concrete 
product, oil. The fertilizer people are dealing with fifty or one hun- 
dred different by-products. Every man with a little rendering plant 
in every little village is concerned. This business can never Be con- 
strolled by anybody. 
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Mr. Cockran. You referred to some people in the business who 
went to Canada. 

Mr. Bowker. I referred to the forming of a selling company in 
Canada, I think it was. 

Mr. Hill. I am not familiar with the matter, but I was reading a 
while ago of the United States Government proceeding against a 
combination of fertilizer dealers; and they were stopped. 

Mr. Bowker. I think that some selling company went to Canada 
so as to avoid interstate traffic business. 

Mr. Hill. Who were they? 

Mr. Bowker. I do not know. 

Mr. Cockran. Were you not connected with themf 

Mr. Bowker. I was not. 

Mr. Cockran. How many people in this country are engaged in 
this business? 

Mr. Bowker. The number of fertilizer concerns in the United 
States I am unable to give you, but I suppose you can get that from 
the Agricultural Department. I should presume there are three or 
four hundred concerns. 

Mr. Hill. You say that you can not control this business, but as a 
large dealer, if you could get control of the methods of distribution, 
do not you think .you could get control of the business? 

Mr. Bowker. We do not try to get control of the methods of dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Crumpacker. They would be less likely to get control of it if 
there was free ammonia? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir; free products tend to protect you. I do not 
care anything about the control of this business. I have seen the 
business double and treble. I do not see where we are going to get 
plant food. What I want is sources of supply. 

Mr. Randell. What kind of fertilizer do they consume in Georgia? 

Mr. Bowker. One particular grade is known as " 2, 8 and 2, or 
" 2, 9 and 2." 

Mr. Randell. There is no difference between that and the quality 
that is consumed in the Mississippi Valley? 

Mr. Bowker. There may be a difference in the soil. The Missis- 
sippi Valley will take a little more potash. 

Mr. Randell. How would it be if you took the rich, black lands 
of Texas and Oklahoma? 

Mr. Bowker. Those lands do not need it and will not require it for 
a long time. I should use it, however, if I owned that land. 

Mr. Randell. Would not the use of it cause the cotton boll to open 
two or three weeks earlier? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Randell. And therefore it would be a protection against the 
boll weevil? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Randell. I do not want to advertise your product, but I think 
that the boll weevil helps you out. 

Mr. Bowker. Well, it seems strange, but these insects seem to help 
our business. Take the potato bug; he helped our industry. The 
same will be true of the boll weevil, because when we put on fer- 
tilizer, which is an available plant food, it is like giving milk to an 
infant. It hastens the maturity of the plant If we hasten the 
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maturity of the cotton plant, we retard the advance of the boll weevil, 
because the boll weevil can not sting the plant. 

The Chairman. You have five minutes more before we take a 
recess. 

Mr. Bowker. I am glad of that, because I will then be no longer 
on the grill. I want to add that I want you to admit phosphate 
slag free. It carries phosphate of lime, and that also should come 
in free. 

Mr. Crumpacker. What about sulphuric acid? I noticed in the 
report of the Solvay Company that it is making sulphate and that 
it loses about nine-tenths of all of the sulphuric acid produced. 

Mr. Bowker. We make sulphuric acid. I do not care about the 
duty on that. That substance will not bear transportation for a 
long distance. It can not be brought in from foreign countries. I want 
to say also that I would like to see the duty taken off bags for wrap- 
ping fertilizers; that is, burlap. 

Trie Chairman. That is a big question, and we will hear you on 
that later. 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir. If you take the duty off binder twine, it 
should also come off of burlaps. 

The Chairman. I think that you had better study up on that sub- 
ject, and you will know better about it and be better posted after- 
wards. 



THE BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., URGES 
REMOVAL OF DUTY FROM SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 

Boston, Mass., December 17, ISO*. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : Sulphate of ammonia is used in the arts, but chiefly 
by farmers and fertilizer manufacturers as a source of nitrogen for 
soil enrichment. 

Duty. — Three-tenths of 1 per cent per pound equal&#6 per ton ; or 
80 cents for each per cent of nitrogen, the article containing about 20 
per cent of nitrogen. (See Schedule A, p. 5.) 

Imported in 1907.— Thirty-two thousand six hundred and sixty- 
eight tons, chiefly from Great Britain ; revenue received, $196,000. 

Home production. — Estimated to be about 40,000 tons annually. 

Home producers. — It is produced chiefly by the coke, steel, and gas 
manufacturers as a by-product If there is any opposition to the 
removal of the duty, it should naturally come from these men. It 
also may come from the meat packers, who produce nitrogen in other 
competitive forms, but as a by-product. 

Free list inconsistent. — This free list (p. 568) includes "guano, 
manures, and all substances used only for manure," but it does not 
include, as it should, sulphate of ammonia, basic slag, and land 

flaster. The tariff law is inconsistent touching sulphate of ammonia, 
t puts a duty on it as a chemical, but it can be imported in mixtures 
without duty, which, however, is not feasible. 

Nitrogen. — All plant food, and particularly nitrogen in all its 
forms, should be included in the free list, especially sulphate of am- 
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monia, which is the richest in nitrogen of the so-called "agricultural 
chemicals." It is, and should be, extensively used as a fertilizer. 

Free list. — It will be observed that under paragraph 569 all sub- 
stances which contain plant food are now admitted duty free, except 
sulphate of ammonia, basic slag, and land plaster (sometimes known 
is gypsum). 

Needed elements. — The three needed elements of manures or fer- 
tilizers are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. These elements, 
in available forms, have been exhausted from most agricultural soils 
that have been farmed for any length of time, hence the need of 
manures or fertilizers. 

Nitrogen is the most costly element of plant food, because rela- 
tively less abundant in available forms. It is commercially obtained 
from nitrate of soda, imported from Chile; nitrate of potash (salt- 
peter, crude) , imported from India ; and sulphate of ammonia, which 
is a by-product in the manufacture of coke and illuminating gas. 
Nitrogen is also obtained as a by-product from the wastes of slaugh- 
terhouses (dried blood and tankage), also from the wastes of fish- 
eries, oilseed meals, etc. 

Sulphate of ammonia is produced in this country by coke and 
steel manufacturers and city gas companies. It is also imported, 
chiefly from Great Britain. It is the richest in nitrogen of any or 
the so-called " agricultural chemicals," carrying 20 per cent of nitro- 
gen. It is used by farmers directly on the soil and by manufac- 
turers in mixed manures. Formerly it was only used in the arts. 
It is now much more extensively used as a fertilizer and in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers than in the arts. The records show that there 
were imported in 1907 32 ; 668 tons, which contributed in revenue 
$196,000. We have no reliable statistics on the production of sul- 
phate of ammonia in this country, but it is believed to amount to 
about 40,000 tons annually. 

Inconsistency. — There is an inconsistency in the tariff law touch- 
ing sulphate of ammonia. Brought in as a separate chemical it car- 
ries a duty of $6 per ton. Mixed in fertilizers it can come in duty 
free. When mixed, however, it is not feasible to extract it and sell 
it as a chemical. Neither is it feasible to import mixtures contain- 
ing it Therefore, for the manufacturers of fertilizers and farmers 
who use it in its clear state to derive the largest benefit from this 
source of nitrogjen it should be admitted free of duty, as are other 
fertilizing chemicals and mixed manures. 

Wise policy. — If it is a wise policy to put on the free list " guano, 
manures, and all substances used only for manures," it is still wiser 
to include not only all forms of plant food, but especially all forms 
of nitrogen; and since sulphate of ammonia is the richest agricul- 
tural chemical in nitrogen, it is obvious that it also should l>e in- 
cluded in the free list. With hardly an exception, no country puts 
a tax on plant food except Canada, and she admits the raw chemicftls, 
including sulphate of ammonia, duty free, but puts a tax on mixed 
goods. 

Opposition. — If there is any opposition to this change (which I 
doubt), it may come from the steel, coke, and gas manufacturers, who 
produce sulphate of ammonia as a by-product, and possibly also from 
the meat packers, who produce nitrogen as a by-product in large 
quantities in the shape of dried blood and tankage. But should 
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these industries be protected on these by-products, and especially 
at the expense of a chemical so valuable as a source of nitrogen in 
the maintenance of our fertility? 

Conclusion. — The fertilizer industry in the Ujiited States has been 
built up on a free-trade basis. We have had no protection on mixed 
goods, and we ask for none, but we ask in the interest of economic 
agriculture, as well as in the interest of business, that all substances 
containing plant food (which are our raw products) should be ad- 
mitted duty free, as we believed was the intention of the present tariff 
law t inparagraph 569 of the free list 

Sir William Crookes ? the English economist, has stated that the 
problem of the future in relation to breadstuffs is that of nitrogen, 
which is absolutely essential in the production of grain crops, espe- 
cially wheat. 

It is admitted that fertility of the soil (plant food, of which nitro- 
gen is least abundant in available forms) is the corner stone of agri- 
culture. In helping to maintain our soil fertility, should not the 
gathering of plant food from all sources, and especially of nitrogen, 
the most expensive one, be encouraged? At any rate, should it be 
hampered by the placing of a duty on the one agricultural chemical 
that is richest in nitrogen ? 

Let me also add that basic slag, a by-product of steel manufacture, 
should also be admitted free of duty, though it may compete to some 
extent with manufactured manures. It now pays a duty of $1 per 
ton. While it does not carry nitrogen, it does carry phosphoric acid 
and lime, which are also important to agriculture. 

Respectfully submitted. 

William H. Bowkeb. 



W. H. JORDAN, DIRECTOR NEW YORK AGRICULTURAI EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, WEITES RELATIVE TO FERTILIZERS. 

Geneva, N. Y., December 19, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. Payne : I notice that a movement has started in favor 

of placing on the free list sulphate of ammonia and other materials. 

such as basic slag, that are used very largely for plant production. I 

sincerely trust this movement will meet with approval. 

It seems to me an unwise policy and one that violates all business 

Erinciples to tax the raw materials with which the farmer produces 
is crops. I recognize the fact, of course, that he should Dear his 
part of the expense of supporting the Government, and that the en- 
couragment of our manufacturing industries is indirectly of benefit 
to our farmers in creating a home market, at the same time it seems 
to me that a tax on certain plant foods, of which we produce not 
nearly enough in this country, very directly places moreor less of a 
hardship upon the crop producer. Moreover, our free list is incon- 
sistent in admitting guano and other manures and placing 1 a tax on 
sulphate of ammonia, which is used chiefly by farmers and fertilizer 
manufactuiers. 
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There is possibly a danger that placing sulphate of ammonia on 
the free list will result in more advantage to the fertilizer manu- 
facturer than to the farmer. That will be a matter between the 
farmer and the manufacturer of his fertilizers. 
Yours, truly, 

W. H. Jordan, 
Director New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 



J. L HILLS, DIRECTOR VERMOHT AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATIOV, WAHTS ALL FERTILIZERS DUTY FREE. 

Buklington, Vt., December 19, 1908. 
Mr. Sebeno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Deab Sib: May I urge upon your committee the desirability of 
placing all plant foods, so far as may be, upon the free list? This 
8houl<fbe particularly urged, in my judgment, in connection with all 
plant foods containing nitrogen. The supply of this material in our 
materials of this country is so relatively small as compared with our 
needs that I firmly believe that such materials as sulphate of ammonia, 
calcium cyanamid, lime nitrate, etc., should be admitted free. I 
understand that some of these materials are used in the arts, but 
their primary use is for fertilization. Mj knowledge of the situation 
is possibly a one-sided one. for I know of it simply from the standpoint 
of the user of commercial fertilizers; but I can not, with that one- 
sided knowledge, conceive of any proper opposition to freeing these 
materials in view of the great need for nitrogen of American soils and 
crops. Its cost as compared with other forms of plant food is excess- 
ive. We are sending from this shore to Europe immense quantities 
of this material in raw or manufactured products. It would be in 
every way desirable to admit nitrogenous products from Europe or 
elsewhere" in part to balance this drain upon our soils. 

Yours, truly, 

J. L. Hills, Director. 



E. H. JENKINS, DIRECTOR CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATIOV, WISHES DUTY REMOVED FROM SUL- 
PHATE OF AMMONIA. 

New Haven, Conn., December SI, 1908. 
Hon. Sebeno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways ana Means Committee, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sir: All substances used only for manure are on the free 
list. Sulphate of ammonia is used very extensively abroad as a 
manure and should be so used in this country. It supplies that 
element, nitrogen, which is relatively lacking ill our agricultural 
soils and which is most expensive to buy; the element, too, which we 
are rapidly exhausting from our soils in our grain exports. At pres- 
ent it paye an import duty of $6 per ton, or 1$ cents for every pound 
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of nitrogen in it. That is enough to prevent its general use as a 
fertilizer. We need it in farming, to bring back to our land the nitro- 
gen we are sending off from our farms to other lands. 

I believe to put it on the free list with other manures would injure 
no manufacturing interest and would help to conserve our soil fer- 
tility, which is the foundation of all prosperity. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

E. H. Jenkins, Director. 



WM. P. BROOKS, DIRECTOR MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, DESIRES FERTILIZERS FREE. 

Amherst, Mass., December 19, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways ana Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: Standing as I do in a measure for everything which 
seems likely to promote the agricultural interests (and this means the 
general interests) of this portion of the United States, I am taking 
the liberty of addressing you to urge most strongly that in the new 
tariff act all substances which are important sources of plant food 
shall be placed upon the free list. 

Paragraph 569, section 2, of the free list reads as follows: "Guano, 
manures, and all substances used only for manures. " The last para- 
graph makes it apparent that it was the policy of the Government 
even at the time wnen the last tariff act was enacted not to tax the 
importation of plant food. I assume that at the present time, when 
it is so generally admitted and recognized that the Government 
should do what it may for the promotion of all agricultural interests, 
the same policy will prevail. 

At the present time three substances, all of which are most useful 
manures, and all of which, are largely used in this part of the United 
States, pay an import duty. These substances are sulphate of 
ammonia, basic slag meal, and land plaster, which comes chiefly from 
Nova Scotia. 

sulphate of ammonia. 

This material is largelv used in this part of the United States both 
in the manufacture or mixed fertilizers and as a direct application in 
the unmixed form. It is the richest nitrogen fertilizer now available. 
This material is not produced in the United States in as large amounts 
as are needed for agriculture. Nitrogen is the most costly of all the 
plant-food elements and the one which is most subject to waste in 
manures, fertilizers, and soils. Our farmers can ill afford to pay the 
price at present ruling in our markets for materials which supply 
nitrogen. I strongly urge, therefore, that the duty at present levied 
on this material be removed. 

BASIC SLAG MEAL. 

This material is an important source of supply of phosphoric acid 
and lime. Both of these elements are deficient in a marked degree in 
the soils of the Atlantic seaboard. This substance, although used in 
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this country only for fertilizer purposes, is classified under the pres- 
ent tariff act with metals ana manufactures thereof and is men- 
tioned in paragraph 121 of Schedule C, where it is made dutiable at 
the rate or SI per ton. This duty if needed must be either for pro- 
tection or revenue. I submit: 

1. It is not needed for protection, for the slag meal from the Ameri- 
can steel works contains so small a proportion of phosphoric acid 
that it will not pay to use it in agriculture. 

2. It is not needed for protection of our phosphate industries, as 
is made manifest by the fact that our phosphates are largely ex- 
ported to Europe for use in the manufacture of superphosphates, 
where they are sold in competition with basic slag meal. The rock 
phosphates are not suited for direct application to the field. The 
basic slag meal, on the other hand, is suited to this use. Moreover, 
it can not possibly be used in the manufacture of superphosphates, 
for which purpose our natural rock phosphates are chiefly used. 
There is then no real competition between these two materials. 

3. The revenue derived from the importation of basic slag meal is at 
present insignificant, and while the use of this material wilfincrease if 
the duty is removed as it becomes better known, the duty can never 
contribute materially to our revenues. 

LAND PLASTER (NOVA SCOTIA). 

This part of the United States does not produce any considerable 
amount of land plaster suitable for use in agriculture. The material 
is important. Nova Scotia, from which New England has cheap 
transportation both by rail and by water, is the natural source of this 
material for the New England States. The removal of the duty at 
present levied would not, in my judgment, work injurious conse- 

Juences to American producers of land plaster. Under present con- 
itions this substance is not much used in our agriculture, as our 
farmers can not afford to pay the long railway haul from the New York 
quarries. 

In conclusion I beg to call your attention to the fact that New 
England agriculture, suffering as it does from the competition of sec- 
tions of the country having soils of greater natural fertility, needs 
such assistance as the Government can give. Our soils, which have 
been longer worked than those of most portions of the country, can be 
kept satisfactorily productive only by a free use of manures and of 
fertilizers. 

It would seem, therefore, to be clear that if the duty on the mate- 
rials under discussion can be removed without prejudice to other 
industries, and if it is not needed as a source of revenue, the changes in 
tariff which I have urged are dictated by sound policy. 

With sincere respect, I am, 

Very truly, yours, Wm. P. Brooks, Director. 
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CHAS. D. WOODS, DIRECTOR MAINE AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, THINKS SULPHATE OF AMMONIA SHOULD BE 
DUTY FREE. 

Oeono, Me., December SI, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sir: Mr attention has been called to the statements sub- 
mitted by Mr. W. H. Bowker, of Boston, relative to the free admission 
of ammonium sulphate. It would seem to me that this article, which 
enters so largely into the manufacture of commercial fertilizers, 
should be, with basic slag, entered upon the free list. I am sure that 
your committee will give this matter very careful consideration and I 
nope that a favorable decision may be reached. 
Yours, truly, 

Chas. D. Woods, Director. 



E. B. VOORHEES, DIRECTOR NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURAL EX- 
PERIMENT STATION, ADVOCATES REMOVAL OF DUTY FROM 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 

New Brunswick, N. J., December &b, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. G. 
My Dear Sir: I desire to call your attention to the very great 
importance of having all manure products for use as fertilizers enter 
this country free of duty. Sulphate of ammonia (a very valuable 
source of nitrogen as an ingredient of commercial fertilizers) carries 
a duty of $6 per ton; basic slag (which can be used for no other 

tmrpose than as a phosphatic manure) now carries a duty of SI per 
on. I desire to urge upon you the importance of removing the 
tariff from these products. 

As I understand it, the free list now includes guanos, manures, and 
all substances used only for manure, but does not include sulphate 
of ammonia or basic slag. 
Your attention to this matter will be greatly appreciated. 
Very truly, yours, 

E. B. Voorhees, Director. 



H. J. WHEELER, DIRECTOR RHODE ISLAND AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, WANTS PLANT FOODS FREE. 

Kingston, R. I., December 88, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. G. 

Sir: Permit me to urge upon your committee the great importance 

to all of the people of New England that the present duty of $6 per 

ton on sulphate of ammonia and basic slag meal be removed; and 

that all substances now used or likely to be used in this country for 
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manurial purposes be admitted free of duty. This would include, 
among other things, nitrate of potash, which has been used consider- 
ably in New England for the last ten jears for such purposes and which 
would be used extensively if the price were not at times prohibitive. 
In Europe calcium cyanide and calcium nitrate are now being 
manufactured by combining the free nitrogen of the air, and it is 
highly important that these materials and any other new manurial 
substances which may from time to time be manufactured be admitted 
to this country free of duty. 

Under the ruling of the United States court of appraisers made last 
spring basic slag meal has been coming in free, but I understand that 
instructions Jhave been given that the schedule for use in the prepara- 
tion of the new tariff act be so drawn that it will be subject to a duty 
even when brought in for manurial purposes. Permit me to say that 
the agricultural conditions of New England are distinctly bad as 
compared with those of certain other sections of the country, notably 
the Middle West. 

The price of most that our farmers sell is fixed by the purchaser 
instead of by them, while the price of what they buy is fixed by the 
seller; thus, our farmers are at the mercy of every great combination 
of capital in this country, and it is but common justice and only the 
reasonable and proper protection of their interests that these objec- 
tionable, unnecessary, and oppressive duties be removed. 

In taking this position, I have the unanimous support of the organ- 
ized and unorganized farmers of New England, utterly regardless 
of whether they are Republicans or Democrats and of their general 
attitude toward the question of a protective tariff. 

I hope that your committee yrill give this matter the serious atten- 
tion which it deserves, and that you will be ready to grant the request 
herein set forth. I am, 

Very respectfully, yours, H. J. Wheeler. 



H. HAYWAED, DIRECTOR DELAWARE COLLEGE AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATIOV, ADVOCATES FREE FERTILIZERS. 

Newark, Del., December 2S, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I am writing to request that you will use your influence 
to place all manures on the duty-free list. This applies especially to 
basic slag, ammonium sulphate, and Nova Scotia plaster. It seems 
to me that such an action by Congress would be consistent with the 
vast sums of money that the Federal Government is now spending for 
the benefit of agricultural interests in other directions. I am, 
Yours, very truly, 

H. Hayward, Director. 
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HON. 0. C. WILEY, M. C, WISHES THE DUTY REMOVED FROM 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 

Washington, D. C, January 7, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives. 

Sir: I am advised that the entire revenue that the United States 
Government derives from the duty on sulphate of ammonia is 
$212,000 per annum. There is practically no interest in this country 
which could be hurt by the removal of this duty except the Semet- 
Solvay Company, Enslev, Ala., and the sulphate of ammonia they 
make is a by-product. I'hey only turn out a small quantity, while 
thousands of tons are imported yearly into this country, principally 
from England, with a duty of one-half of 1 cent per pound, or $10 
per ton of 2,000 pounds. 

It should be the policy of all progressive governments to not arti- 
ficially increase the cost of soil fertility, on the broad ground that the 
farmer should be enabled to grow his crops at the smallest possible 
cost. The farmer is the backbone of the success of the country, and 
the prosperity of the manufacturer, the mechanic, the jobber, and 
dealers in all commodities is largely dependent upon his purchasing 
power. 

The duty on sulphate of ammonia is not protective, and as a rev- 
enue producer it is inconsiderable. I most earnestly urge that this 
duty oe taken off. 

Very respectfully, O. C. Wiley. 

THE MASTER OF MASSACHUSETTS STATE GRANGE, PATRONS 07 
HUSBANDRY, FAVORS FREE FERTILIZERS. 

West Brooktield, Mass., January 8, 1909. 
Hon. & E. Payne, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Many of the people in Massachusetts who are inter- 
ested in the use of commercial fertilizers are anxious that sulphate of 
ammonia, basic slag, and land plaster be included in the free list. 

We surelv hope that the matter will receive your careful consid- 
eration, ana if possible have them placed on said list. 
Very truly, yours, 

C. D. Richardson, 
Master Massachusetts State Grange. 



& A. PEARSON, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, STATE OF NEW 
YORK, WISHES FREE FERTILIZERS. 

Albany, N. Y., January 7, 1909. 
H>m. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D: C. 
Dear Sir: My attention has been called to a memorandum filed 
with your committee on December 12, 1908, by Mr. William H. 
Bowker, of Boston, Mass., asking for the free admission of sulphate of 
ammonia and basic slag into the United States. 
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I regret that I am not better informed, and thereby more able to 
intelligently discuss this matter, but if the statements and figures 
submitted by Mr. Bowker are correct, and I have no reason to believe 
otherwise, I am of the opinion that the agricultural interests of New 
York State would be materially benefited by the free admission of 
the materials in question. The benefit would be greatest in the case 
of sulphate of ammonia. It is a well-known fact that nitrogen is the 
most expensive element in commercial fertilizers, owing to its limited 
availability. 

Legislation which would result in lowering the price of nitrogen 
in forms available for plant food should, I believe, receive favorable 
consideration. 

Yours, very respectfully, R. A. Pearson, 

Commissioner of Agriculture, 

State of New York. 

BCBETABY OF AGBICULTTJBE, STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
THINKS ALL PLANT FOODS SHOULD BE FREE OF DUTY. 

Harrisburg, January 7, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: I write to express the hope that your committee 
will favor the free admission of all plant foods, whether the same 
shall be imported for immediate application to the soil or to be used 
in compounding commercial fertilizers. 

It is needless to call your attention to the fact that agriculture is 
the chief asset of the nation, and whatever is done for its improve- 
ment is a help to our entire population. 
I have thfe honor to be, 

Very truly, yours, N. B. Critchfield, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

State of Pennsylvania. 

HON. CABTEB GLASS, M. C, SUBMITS LETTER FROM DIRECTOR OF 
THE VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 

Washington, D. C., January 6, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I beg leave to forward to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee a communication from Prof. S. W. Fletcher, of the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Blacksburg 2 Va., having refer- 
ence to the duty on sulphate of ammonia and basic slag. 
Very truly, yours, 

Carter Glass. 

Blaoksburg, Va., January 4, 1909. 
Hon. Carter Glass, M. C. 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Probably your attention has already been called to a 
feature in the tariff revision that is important to Virginia farmers. 
At the present time all materials used as fertilizers or manures are 
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admitted free, as they should be, except sulphate of ammonia and 
basic slag. The duty on the former is $6 per ton, and the duty on 
the latter is $1 per ton, it being erroneously classed as a metal rather 
than as a fertilizer, notwithstanding that its use in this country is 
solely as a fertilizer. In the tentative schedule now being prepared 
for the use of Ways and Means, basic slag is so listed that it will be 
impossible to bring it into this country, while the duty on sulphate 
of ammonia remains. In 1907 we imported 32,668 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia, chiefly from Great Britain, and 7,000 tons of basic slag. 
If these articles were admitted free ; their use by our farmers as fer- 
tilizers would be greatly extended, since slag is one of the best sources 
of quickly available phosphoric acid, especially for soils deficient in 
lime; and the sulphate or ammonia is the richest in nitrogen of all 
commercial fertilizers (20 per cent). At the present time neither 
material is used in Virginia to any appreciable extent, but undoubt- 
edly both would be largely and profitably used if they were admitted 
free, as are other similar materials, so that they could be laid down 
here at a reasonable price. 

Objection to the free admission of basic slag will come from the 
coke, steel, and gas manufacturers, since slag is a by-product in these 
industries. But the slag made in the United States is not nearly as 
rich in phosphoric acid as that made in Europe, owing to the differ- 
ence in the ores ; in fact, it scarcely pays to use it as a fertilizer, but 
is used in making cement The most strenuous objection to the free 
admission of both materials will naturally come from the fertilizer 
interests, which, as you know, are now so combined as to practically 
control all the fertilizer trade of the whole country. 

The interests of the fertilizer man and of the farmer are so closely 
allied that what hurts one will be felt by the other, and nobodj 
wishes to impose a hardship upon the fertilizer dealers. But this 
is so manifestly a discrimination against these two materials, and 
an injustice to our farmers, that the error should be corrected in the 
new tariff schedule. This proposition was unanimously indorsed 
by the American Society of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations at their Washington convention, in November, 1908. 

I am writing you as the representative of this district in Congress 
for advice as to the best way to get this matter in hand. Please state 
if you think it should be brought to the attention of the other Con- 
gressmen from Virginia and the press. I shall be grateful for sug- 
gestions and cooperation. 

I can give you further data on the subject should you desire it 

S. W. Fletcher, 
Director Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 

DIBECT0B OF NEW HAMPSHIRE EXPERIMENT STATION WRITES 
IN FAVOR OF FREE PLANT FOODS. 

New Hampshire College, 
Durham, N. H., January 7, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 'Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: I am advised that ammonium sulphate, for use as a 
fertilizer, basic slag, and Nova Scotia plaster are now bearing duty 
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for importation, and also that probably the new nitrogen compounds, 
snch as cyanamide, will probably carry a duty unless they are espe- 
cially mentioned in the free list. I understand that an elfort is now 
being made to have these substances, which are all used as fertilizers, 
placed upon the free list. In view of the fact that the free list at 
present includes "guano, manures, and all substances used only for 
manure," and as ammonium sulphate, basic slag, and the new nitrogen 
compounds are used more largely as fertilizers than in any other 
regard, and as they may be imported free of duty when contained in 
mixed fertilizers, it would seem to be decidedly to the advantage of 
the American farmer if these substances might be placed upon the 
free list. I have consulted with the members of the staff of this ex- 
periment station best informed upon these matters, and they are 
unanimous in favoring the proposition and having these fertilizers 
placed upon the free list 

I write to express to you our earnest desire that the matter may 
receive the careful consideration of your committee and favorable 
action. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

E. Dwioht Sanderson, 
Director New Hampshire 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 



THE TOTTED STATES COKE AND GAS CO., NEW YOBK CITY, WISHES 
DITTY EETADTED ON SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 

Whitehall Building, No. 17 Battery Place, 

New York Gity> January 13, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : We earnestly request that no change be made from the 
present tariff on sulphate of ammonia, viz, three-tenths cent per 
pound, equal to $6 per 2,000 pounds. 

We note that your committee has been petitioned to put sulphate of 
ammonia on the free list, notably by Mr. William H. Bowker, repre- 
senting the American Agricultural Chemical Company, of New York, 
and the Bowker Fertilizer Company, Boston. Mass. ; J. Kalanianaole, 
Delegate from Hawaii ; and the directors of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations of the following eight States: New York, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and 
Delaware. 

The arguments advanced by these gentlemen are those on behalf 
of consumers of sulphate of ammonia, who are interested solely in 
the reduction of the price of this commodity. 

In the following memorandum we submit the arguments from the 
standpoint of the producers, with which we are U 1 ntified as engi- 
neers and contractors for by-product coke-oven plants, from which 
the entire domestic production of sulphate of ammonia derives. 

In order to make this statement as brief as possible, we annex to 
the same an article in the American Fertilizer of December, 1908, by 
C G, Atwater, entitled " The production of ammonium sulphate/ 9 
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which we commend to the careful perusal of the committee. This 
article sets forth clearly the situation of the sulphate of ammonia 
industry in the United States. 
In addition to this, permit us to make the following statements: 

KINDS OP NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS USED IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It is well known that commercial fertilizers have three essential 
ingredients, which, in the order of their importance, are the following: 
Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 

The statements submitted to the committee refer to fertilizers 
generally. This is confusing, because certain raw materials used in 
the manufacture of commercial fertilizers can not be produced in this 
country, as they are not found here. These have naturally to be 
imported, and hence should properly be on the free list. This refers 
to potash, guano, and nitrate of soda (Chile saltpeter). We are only 
concerned in sulphate of ammonia, which is manufactured in increas- 
ing quantity in the United States and is also largely imported from 
England. Sulphate of ammonia is a nitrogenous fertilizer, of which 
there are several kinds in large use in the United States. 

There are chiefly three sources of nitrogenous fertilizer in this 
country, viz : Nitrate of soda, or Chile saltpeter, which is only found 
in Chile and is imported into this country free of duty; sulphate of 
ammonia, which is a by-product of the manufacture of illuminating 
gas and of the manufacture of coke and is produced by all manufac- 
turing countries. Only one country produces a surplus, viz, Eng- 
land; animal and vegetable refuse, which are produced and used 
extensively in the United States as a nitrogenous fertilizer. 

IMPORTS OP NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 

There were imported into the United States in 1907 the following: 

Nitrate of soda, 342,086 tons, yalued at $41.05 per ton $14, 041, 346 

Sulphate of ammonia, 32,669 net tons, valued at $54 per ton 1, 770, 222 



15, 811, 568 
The valuations given are those used by the United States custom- 
house for calculating the duty and are below the market figures 
f . o. b. New York. 

It is granted that not all of the nitrate of soda goes into the 
manufacture of fertilizers, but it is safe to assume that all of the 
sulphate of ammonia does. At any rate the amount which the 
United States pays to foreign countries annually for combined 
nitrogen is enormous and is rapidly increasing with the demands of 
agriculture. 

POSSIBLE DOMESTIC SUPPLY. 

It is well known that the coke produced in the United States is 
essentially made by the wasteful beehive process, which does not 
recover the by-products, tar and ammonia. During 1907 the pro- 
duction of ammonia in various forms, all calculated as sulphate of 
ammonia, was only about 100,000 net tons. We could recover in 
this country about 600,000 net tons, valued at $36,000,000, which 
would make this country independent of foreign supply of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers. The United States is the greatest agricultural 
country in the world and would readily consume this quantity if 
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recovered. The amazing waste which is going on in the United 
States as compared with European countries is illustrated in the 
following table, showing the world's production of coke and am- 
monia in 1907. The amount of coke produced in each country is a 
direct measure of the amount of ammonia which could be recovered. 

World's production of coke and ammonia in 1907, in net tons. 




Sulphate ot 
ammonia or 
It» equiva- 
lent. 



United 8tatc» 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Prance.. — 

Belflum 

8paln and Portugal 

Italy 

Other countries 

Itotal 



40,779,664 
•22,292,130 
•21,566,800 
•2,036,030 
•2,635.089 
•725,920 
•739,060 
•8,797,726 



89,540 
815,700 
864,320 
67.970 
60.500 
13.200 
12,100 
71,500 



90,595,068 



984,830 



• For the year 1906. 

From these statistics it is seen that other countries, especially Ger- 
many and England, are far in advance of the United States in the 
recovery of the valuable by-products from the distillation of coaL 

ENGLISH PRODUCTION. 

As already stated above, the only country which is producing a 
surplus is England. This country exports all over the world. The 
export statistics for the year 1907 are as follows : 

Exports of sulphate of ammonia from England in 1907. 

Net tons. 

France 15, 332 

Germany 12, 655 

Belgium 7,880 

Spain 49, 886 

Italy 7,355 

Canaries 7, 054 

Holland 4, 543 

Java 23, 324 

British Guiana 7, 232 

West Indies . 5, 145 

Mauritius 4, 981 

Japan 71, 982 

United States 27, 910 

Other countries 12, 923 

258,202 
Domestic consumption 98, 000 

Total production 356,202 

The English market price for 1907 was on an average $56. 56 

The import duty is 6. 00 

The freight, Insurance, and brokerage may be estimated on an average 

at 7.00 

Which makes the cost of English sulphate f. o. b. New York 69. 56 

During the year 1907 the average price of English sulphate f. o. b. New 
York was, however, only 61. 93 

From this it becomes apparent that the English producers and 
dealers in order to get rid of a surplus dump into the United States 
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market at a sacrifice. That such a dumping upon the United States 
market is going on extensively becomes evident when examining 
Table 5 of Mr. Atwater's paper above referred to. During 1906 
when sulphate of ammonia commanded a fair price in the United 
States as well as in Europe, and when there was an active demand 
for it the importations into the United States fell off. During 1907, 
when the consumption in other countries weakened, the exports to 
the United States increased greatly. 

PROTECTION REQUIRED. 

If the recovery of ammonia which is now wasted in the United 
States were accomplished we would be independent of nitrogenous 
fertilizers of foreign origin. In order to achieve this the by-product 
coke-oven industry will have to develop so as jo replace the old- 
fashioned beehive oven. This, however, can not take place if the 
United States market for sulphate'of ammonia is to be made a dump- 
ing ground for the English surplus. There is reason to believe that 
this tendency will increase in the future, because the by-product coke 
oven has only been introduced in England during the last few years. 
The present large production is due to the extensive use of coal gas, 
in the manufacture of which sulphate of ammonia is also recovered 
as a by-product. The per capita consumption of coal gas in England 
is several times larger than in any other country of the world. Dur- 
ing 1907 the English production of sulphate of ammonia came from 
the following sources: 

Sources of production of sulphate of ammonia in England in 1907. 

Net tons. 

Gas works 181, 440 

Iron works 24, 040 

Shale j. 57, 120 

Producer and carbonizing plants 24, 420 

By-product coke ovens 66, 300 

853,920 
From this it is seen that only 66,300 net tons come from by- 
product coke ovens. If England were entirely equipped with by- 
product coke ovens it could produce about 230,000 net tons per annum 
more than it does now. In other words, the entire production of 
Great Britain would be 580,000 net tons instead of 350,000 net tons. 
England is now rapidly adopting the by-product coke oven, and it 
naturally must therefore look for a greater outlet in order to get rid 
of its increasing surplus. We believe that the removal of the duty 
on sulphate of ammonia will encourage the erection of by-product 
coke ovens in England and retard it m the United States. There 
is no doubt that the world's demand for nitrogenous fertilizer will 
ultimately absorb the increasing amount of sulphate of ammonia, 
but for the present the American market must insist upon protection 
because the introduction of the by-product coke oven into tne United 
States has to meet considerable difficulties as compared with the 
introduction into Germany and England. These difficulties are the 
following : 

(a) The large investment required. — In the United States, the 
cost of a by-product coke-oven plant is about three and one-half 
times that of a behive-oven plant of equal capacity. Therefore it 
is difficult to induce parties to invest such large amounts unless there 
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is an assurance that the returns from the by-products will remain 
fairly constant The removal of the duty on sulphate of ammonia 
would tend to unsettle prices, as shown alx>ve. 

(b) The higher operating expenses in the United States. — The 
operating expenses for by-product coke ovens in the United States 
are higher than those in England and Germany, not only on account 
of the higher rates of wages paid in this country, but also because 
the operation of such plants commands a high degree of skill and the 
education of capable men takes time and entails expense. The sal- 
aries and wages paid are high, because there is only a limited number 
of operators available in the United States. 

(c) The by-product coke-oven industry is still in a state of develop- 
ment and is still far from being adapted to American conditions. — 
The by-product coke oven has been introduced into the United States 
in several forms from Germany and Belgium. There have been a 
number of failures because the plants erected were not adapted 
to the very different conditions in the« United States. The chief 
points of difference between the American and European conditions 
are the different character of the American coals; the different 
character of the American fire brick (we have to use here the more 
expensive . silica brick, while in Europe they have special fire clays 
which make a cheaper brick of good quality) ; the demand for bigger 
capacity in the ovens in the United States (the American ovens have 
now 50 per cent larger capacity than the European) ; the higher rate 
of wages in the United States, which compelled the design of special 
machinery doing away with the hand labor of Europe (in some parts 
of Europe women are employed at the coke ovens at 25 to 30 cents 
per day), etc. The quality of coke required is also better. Ameri- 
can blast-furnace managers would not accept the grade of coke used 
by continental furnaces. 

These conditions have called for many changes in the design of 
these works, and the first plants erected ten years ago are now largely 
antiquated. A high rate of depreciation of these works is therefore 
advisable. 

% For all the above reasons we need such protection which will assure 
a fair and reasonably constant return for the chief by-product, viz, 
ammonia, until the by-product coke oven industry shall nave become 
firmly established. 

COMPARISON OP PRICE OP NITROGEN IN FERTILIZERS. 

Finally, we have to ask the question whether in seeking protection 
the farmer will have to pay more for nitrogen in the form of sulphate 
of ammonia than he does for the same substance in other fertilizers. 
The following table will show that this is not the case; in other 
words, for the last three years nitrogen in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia has been cheaper than in other available forms, notably 
in nitrate of soda : 

Average price of tfiOO pounds nitrogen f. o. 5. New York. 





In nitrate 
of aoda. 


In milphatt 
ammonia. 


MOR 


1810.71 
823.87 
291.8 


$308.21 
801.1 
290.9 


1907 ./..v.".'. .*.*!*.;!!;*.". 


mqb ..:;::::::": : 
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We therefore see no reason for the removal of the tariff on sulphate 
of ammonia: on the contrary, we think it would be short-sighted 
policy indeed, inasmuch as it will handicap the gradual development 
of an industry which recovers valuable by-products now wasted, 
and which ultimately must add many millions to the products now 
manufactured in the United States, and which will make the United 
States independent of foreign countries in the supply of nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 

Yours, very truly, 

The United Coke and Gas Company, 
Dr. F. Schniewind, Vice-President. 



VABIOUS COMMUNICATIONS FILED URGING THE PLACING OF 
FERTILIZERS ON THE FBEE LIST. 

Brattleboro, Vt., December SS, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: The farmers of New England pray that you will help 
them to the extent of using your influence for placing all plant foods 
on the free list, especially nitrogen. 

As a class we have quite sufficient to contend with in the matter of 
freight rates and the opening of free lands in the West and the build- 
ing of irrigation ditches by the Government, all of which make a com- 
petition for us very strong and almost impossible to meet. We are 
using hundreds of thousands of tons of fertilizer in New England 
to keep up the productivity of our soil and the saving of duties would 
help us to a great extent. We should be pleased to hear your decision 
in the matter. 

Very truly, yours, J. G. Ullery, 

Editor the New England Farmer. 



186 State House, 
Boston, December SI, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways arid Means Committee, 

House of Representatives. 
Dear Sir: In the proposed rearrangement of the tariff schedules, 
which your committee has in charge, there is one class of materials 
to which I wish to call vour attention, and which, in my judgment, 
should be placed on the free list. That is fertilizing materials — plant 
food of any sort whatsoever — imported for the purpose of being used 
as fertilizer. The farming community gets little enough benefit from 
the tariff schedules; it is even proposed that the poor protection they 
receive at present be reduced, out whether this be so or not it seems 
but justice that the tariff on the fertilizing materials which they are 
obliged to import, to keep up the fertility of our soil and continue 
the production or good crops upon it, should be removed. These 
fertilizing materials are not produced to any extent in the United 
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States; there is no just claim that the tariff schedules laying duties 
upon them are protective, or that there are deposits or sources of plant 
food in this country to be developed by their continuance. This being 
the case, it would seem that in the revision of the tariff the burdens 
of those who till the soil should, be lightened by action that would 
tend to reduce the price of the materials which they must use to 
secure their products. I would urge that in general the protective 
schedules on the articles which the farmers manufacture — and they 
as surely manufacture the hay, the grain, the fruits, and the vege- 
tables which they produce as do those who are commonly called 
manufacturers their products — should be increased, so that they may 
share, even belatedly, in the benefits of the protective system. Too 
many people believe that the products of the soil are a free gift of 
God, but those of us who produce them know that they are wrung 
as hardly from the soil, when produced to a profit, as are the products 
of the cotton weavers' art from the looms or the miners' products 
from the bowels of the earth. 
Trusting that this may meet with your approval, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 

J. Lewis Ellsworth, 
Secretary State Board of Agriculture. 



East Lansing, Mich., December £9, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Deab Sir: My attention has been called to the fact that the ques- 
tion of tariff revision relating to the importation of materials to be 
used in making up artificial fertilizers is under consideration by 
your committee. Permit me to express the opinion that it is my 
judgment that materials to be used as plant food in the form of 
commercial fertilizers should be admitted to this country duty free. 
Yours, very truly, 

R. S. Shaw, 
Dean and Director », Michigan Experiment Station. 



Wooster, Ohio, December ftf, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives. 
Dear Sir: I wish to call your attention to the propriety of plac- 
ing sulphate of ammonia and basic slag upon the rree list. The 
latter of these materials is used only for fertilizing purposes, and 
that is the chief use to which sulphate of ammonia is put. Other 
fertilizing materials are imported free of duty. Certainly there 
can be no more important industrial problem than the maintenance 
of our natural resources. Among these resources the fertility of the 
soil transcends all others in importance. For example, I estimate 

75941— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 7 
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that the annual product of the soils of Ohio is worth ten times as 
much as the combined value of all its mineral resources. We should 
therefore not only guard against the waste of this resource, but use 
every means to increase it 
Yours, respectfully, 

Chas. E. Thorne, 
Director, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 



Burlington, Vt., December 1, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Gentlemen : I am instructed by vote of the Association of Ameri- 
can Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations to transmit to 
you a copy of resolutions passed at its recent meeting. Please find 
the Bame inclosed herewith. 

Yours, respectfully, Joseph L. Hills, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

Whereas basic slag meal, which under the tariff act now in force is 
classified with metals and their manufactures and made to pay a 
duty of $1 per ton, is largely imported and used as a fertilizer in 
some parts of the United States; and 

Whereas it would seem to belong in the tariff schedules with fer- 
tilizers rather than with metals, since its only use is for manurial 
purposes; and 

Whereas such diverse substances used as fertilizers as apatite, ashes, 
dried blood, bone dust and bone ash, guanos, kelp, kieserite, kainit, 
oil cake, crude phosphates, nitrate of potash, sulphate of potash, 
muriate of potash, and nitrate of soda are all included in said tariff 
schedules in the free list, while moreover one paragraph under said 
free list ends with the phrase "and all substances used only for 
manure :" Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, since it is the plain intent of the tariff act now in 
force to foster American agriculture by the admission free of duty of 
all materials of manurial value, this association urges upon Congress 
that basic slag be classified with fertilizers under the free list and 
that the duty of $1 per ton at present levied be removed at the earliest 
possible moment. 



THE AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, WISHES 
CALCIUM CYANAMID OE LIME NITROGEN PLACED ON THE FREE 
LIST. 

100 Broadway, New York, 

January H, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Gentlemen : At the request of Hon. William Richardson we sub- 
mit herewith a brief statement touching upon calcium cyanamid or 
lime nitrogen, a nitrogenous fertilizer, and as such should be ad- 
mitted into the United States from foreign countries free of import 
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duties. Mr. Richardson has introduced a bill to place this material 
upon the free list, the bill being known as House bill No. 7621, en- 
titled " A bill for the purpose of exempting lime nitrogen, an agri- 
cultural fertilizer, from import duties, a copy of which is attached 
hereto. 

Nitrogen is the most important element entering in the nour- 
ishment and development of plant life. It is absorbed from the air 
by electrical discharges in the atmosphere, by the slow evaporation 
of water, and in otherways. At the same time nitrogen plays by far 
the most active part in all fertilizers, whether of animal life or of 
mineral origin, in which nitrates prevail. The use of nitrogenous 
products in agriculture is ever increasing. This serves as a proof 
that the time is not far distant when the production of these will be 
entirely insufficient The mines of nitrates in Peru and Chile will 
become exhausted as a matter of course, and all attempts made to 
discover new mines have thus far been failures. This failure has 
caused a very serious problem for an epoch which is by no sense far 
removed. 

Nitrogenous compounds occur as the by-products of other indus- 
tries, such as sulphate of ammonia from gas factories and blood and 
tankage from packing houses. The direct supply of nitrogen, as well 
as incidental supply, when taken together, are inadequate to supply 
agriculture with its requirements for this all-important element The 
endeavor has therefore been made to discover an industrial process 
capable of supplying an unlimited quantity of nitrogenous products 
at reasonable expense. The mind immediately recurs to the nitrogen 
in the atmosphere, which is practically inexhaustible. It, however, 
has been most difficult to fix nitrogen in the shape of a useful com- 
pound available for plant life. 

The study of the problem has been in the hands of noted German 
chemists for sixteen years, and only comparatively recently have their 
efforts been crowned with success. Adolph Frank and Nikodem Caro, 
of Germany, finally discovered that coke and lime when fused elec- 
trically at a very high temperature, after cooling and grinding and 
raised again to a temperature of about 1,000° C, had a great affinity 
for nitrogen, and the result of such a process developed the material 
known as " calcium cyanamid," or lime nitrogen, about 20 per cent 
of the weight of which is nitrogen. 

The process being electro-chemical requires a great amount of 
cheap power as well as the raw materials— coke and limestone. An 
industry, therefore, to successfully make this material and place it 
in the hands of farmers at a low enough cost to make it profitable 
for them to use it must be favorably situated with respect to these 
features. 

The American Cyanamid Company has been licensed to make this 
material for distribution to the agricultural interests of the United 
States, and it is privileged to make it without the borders of the 
United States. A careful and thorough investigation of the premises 
discloses the fact that the cheapest power occurred at Niagara Falls, 
on the Canadian side, and that lime, coke, and labor and other features 
favored such a location above all others. The company is therefore 
planning to erect extensive works at this location, involving an outlay 
of a large sum of money, which will increase from time to time as the 
industry develops. 
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For the purpose of supplying in a preliminary way the experiment 
stations and tne fertilizer factories with this material the company 
imported a small amount of lime nitrogen from Europe. It arrived 
in advance of our expectations, and without our knowledge went 
through the custom-house, and a duty was levied against it of 25 per 
cent. This was the first instance of the material being imported or 
made available in any way in the United States. We later obtained 
a hearing on the subject before the appraiser of the port of New 
York, and he reversed nis former ruling and placed the material upon 
the free list in accordance with his letter, as follows: 

Sib : This office is in receipt of your letter of the 25th instant, with Inclosuree, 
together with sample of cyanamid, an importation of which was received by 
you ex s/s Princess Irene in May last and was returned for duty by this office 
at 25 per cent ad valorem as a chemical compound under paragraph 3. 

Further considering the subject and after analysis duly made, this office Is 
of the opinion that the merchandise in question, represented by the sample sub- 
mitted, is used only for manure and should be returned free of duty under 
paragraph 560 of the tariff. 

The inclosures of your letter are herewith returned. 

Respectfully, E. S. Fowleb, 

Appraiser. 

Referring to the tariff law of 1897 and to paragraph 569 thereof 
in the appraiser's letter, the following is noted under the heading 
"Free list:" 

669. Guano, manures, and all substances used only for manure*. 

This company feels that the holding of the appraiser should be 
further fortified by actually incorporating the material lime nitro- 
gen in the free list, for the company feels that its investment will be 
too large to hazard it in any way where it might be affected at all 
by rulings or reversals of rulings of a customs officer. The material 
will be manufactured on a close margin and must, therefore, be 
assured beyond peradventure of immunity from duty in order that 
agriculture, horticulture, and tree culture may profit by the use of 
the material. This material would be incorporated in the free list 
of the tariff to-day, except that it is an entirely new material and 
has, therefore, never come to the attention of Congress before. It 
should be enumerated in one of the following paragraphs of the free 
list of the tariff: 

497. Blood, dried, not specially provided for. 

569. Guano, manures, and all substances used only for manure. 

689. Phosphates, crude. 

644. Potash, crude, or "black salts;" carbonate of potash, crude 
or refined; hydrate of, or caustic potash, not including refined in 
sticks or rolls; nitrate of potash, or saltpeter, crude; sulphate of pot- 
ash, crude or refined; and muriate of potash. 

665. Soda, nitrate of, or cubic nitrate. 

675. Sulphuric acid, which at the temperature of 60° F. does not 
exceed the specific gravity of ^btjVttu^ for use in manufacturing super- 
phosphate of lime or artificial manures of any kind, or for any agri- 
cultural purposes. 
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The formula of calcium cyanamid is CaCN,, and is obtained in the 
reaction described above as represented by the following equation : 

CaC,±N,=CaCN,+C. 

The lime nitrogen industry, although not yet inaugurated in this 
country, is three years' old in Europe, where ten or more factories 
are in operation or in process of construction for the purpose of 
producing the material. Lime nitrogen has been used during three 
seasons on a diversity of crops with results that show it to be prob- 
ably the best of all the nitrogenous fertilizers. Some two or three 
hundred experiments have been carried out under the Auspices of the 
agricultural bureaus and experts of Europe. The plan has usually 
been followed of planting equal and adjoining areas with the same 
crop, one acre to be fertilized for the purpose of experimenting with 
cyanamid, one with Chilean nitrate, one with sulphate of ammonia, 
and the fourth would not be fertilized at all. Taking the fertilizing 
value of Chilean nitrate at 100, it has been found that cyanamid has 
an agricultural value of 105, and sulphate of ammonia has 97. All 
the experiments give practically this result The results obtained 
vanr slightly with different crops ? and such crops as vegetables, the 
different cereals, sugar beets, fruits, and grasses have been experi- 
mented with and in only one crop, namely, rye, has the agricultural 
value of cyanamid fallen below 100. ^ 

We respectfully represent that this material should be declared 
free of import duty, oased upon the fact of its being a manure of 
equal or greater value than any other natural or artificial manure, 
and for the reason that a great necessity for this material now exists 
throughout the domain of agriculture in this country, and this neces- 
sity will ever increase. 

Every ton of it requires two-thirds of an electrical horsepower to 
produce, and this power can be obtained 40 per cent cheaper on the 
Canadian side at Niagara Falls than on the American side, and other 
savings in cost can be affected at that point which are not possible on 
the otner side of the river. 



Respectfully submitted. 



American Cyanamid Company. 
By Chas. H. Baker, 

Vice-President* 



Exhibit A. 



A Bill (H. R. 7621) for the purpose of exempting lime nitrogen, an agricultural 
fertilizer, from import duties. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That for the pur- 
pose of promoting the welfare of agriculture, horticulture, and tree 
culture in the United States and her Territories and colonies, the 
material known as lime nitrogen or calcium cyanamid, a nitrogenous 
fertilizer, be, and is hereby, declared free of import duty. 
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CREAM OF TARTAR. 

[Paragraph 6.] 

L. W. PETTUOHN, HOPKINS, MINN., INTIMATES THAT A REDUC- 
TION OF DUTY ON CREAM OF TARTAR WOULD BE HELPFUL. 

Hopkins, Minn., January 4, 1909. 
Hon. Frank M. Nye, M. C. 

Sir: Last year I had an opportunity to organize a company in 
Minneapolis to manufacture oaking powder, etc. We found the 
price or cream tartar (manufactured only by the cream of tartar 
trust) prohibited us from doing anything, as we wanted to manu- 
facture a cream of tartar powder. We were intending to use our 
name " Pettijohn," known all over the United States^ but we could 
not do it. One of the baking-powder manufacturers in Minneapolis 
(not cream tartar) told me the cream of tartar trust paid the firm 
in California $5,000,000 to discontinue the manufacture of cream of 
tartar. Can not something be done by the tariff revision to remedy 
this? You will greatly oblige many if you can do something along 
this line. 

Yours, very truly, L. W. Petttjohn. 



BORAX. 

[Paragraph 11.] 

THOMAS M. CURTIUS, NEW YORK CITY, ADVOCATES REDUCTION 
OF DUTY ON BORAX FOR BENEFIT OF CONSUMER. 

New York, November 16, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir : Permit me to suggest that it might be well to fight a little 
for a reduction of the duty on borax, which, as you know, is 5 cents 
per pound on a 2-cent article, on the crude as well as on the refined. 

You also know that the price was held up for years at 7 \ cents; 
in other words, up to the cost of importation. 

The Pacific Coast Borax Company take the full amount of the duty 
from the consumers in this country. No borax being imported Uncle 
Sam gets no revenue, and the stockholders of the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company live in England. 

They employ only $1.50 per day men and one or two other people 
at the head with better salaries. They have no traveling men, but 
send out slips with their prices. 

If they have spent any money in this country it has been done re- 
cently in advertising the " Twenty Mule Team " brand, which prob- 
ably is being done because they see the handwriting on the wall, that 
something will be done in the way of reducing the tariff. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Thos. M. Curtius. 
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CHARLES A. WINTER, NEW TORE CITY, COMPARES THE PRICE 
OF BORAX WITH THE DITTY. 

51 Chambers Street, 
New York, January 9, 1909. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Gentlemen : I represent a client who is using borax in the manu- 
facture of his product He pays 4£ cents a pound for it The pres- 
ent tariff is 5 cents a pound. 

On behalf of my client, I respectfully beg to bring this item to the 
attention of the committee for such action as the circumstances in the 
case may warrant 

Very respectfully, Charles A. Winter. 

CAMPHOE. 

[Paragraph 12.] 

SCHERING A QLAT Z, NE W YO RK CIT Y, OBJECT TO THE PLACING 
OF A DUTY ON SYNTHETIC CAMPHORS. 

58 Maiden Lane, 
New York, November It, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: From a news item we learn that you are considering a tariff 
amendment discriminating against synthetic camphor. We respect- 
fully beg to submit the following: 

(1) Two qualities of synthetic camphor, crude and refined, are 
imported by us. Our refined is of exactly the same purity as refined 
Japanese camphor, while our crude contains even more impurity 
than Japanese crude camphor. In United States v. Schering the 
circuit court of appeals unanimously sustained the findings of the 
court below and of the Board of Appraisers, that our crude synthetic 
camphor is entitled to free entry as crude camphor, because it is even 
lower in quality than crude Japanese, and because it must be refined 
before it becomes and can be used as refined camphor. 

(2) Before the invention of Schering's synthetic camphor the 
price of Japanese camphor was far higher than now, reaching $1.25 
per pound, while now it is 50 cents per pound. The present low price 
is due to our competition. If our product is discriminated against, 
the Japanese camphor monopoly will undoubtedly raise its price 
accordmgly. 

(3) This would injure the American celluloid manufacturers, who 
are large users of camphor, requiring about 90 per cent of all camphor 
imported. They will undoubtedly substantiate the foregoing upon 
inquiry. 

Yours, respectfully, Scherino & Glatz, 

Importers. 
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THE AR LING TON COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, WISHES SYN- 
THETIC CAMPHOR ADMITTED FREE OF DUTY. 

New York, November 16, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways arid Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sir: We notice from a news item that you are considering in 
the Ways and Means Committee a tariff amendment discriminating 
against synthetic camphor. We beg to say in regard to synthetic 
camphor that it is used quite largely in the manufacture of celluloid 
and similar materials as a substitute for camphor. We understand 
there are two qualities on the market, one which is intended to take 
the place of crude camphor, which has been decided in suit, United 
States v. Schering & Glatz, to be entitled to free entry, same as crude 
camphor. We desire to say, as manufacturers of pyralin, which is 
similar to celluloid, that it is very desirable that this article should 
come in free, just the same as crude camphor. We believe it to be 
policy and quite essential to have such crude materials to be allowed 
to come in tree, so as to be in competition with natural crude cam- 
phor, which is now on the free list. By so doing it will help to keep 
crude camphor at a normal price, whereas if there is no competition 
the price of camphor, which is very largely produced in Japan, may 
be more easily advanced. 

While the production of camphor is very largely controlled by Ja- 
pan, there are companies now being organized in Japan to produce 
celluloid, and you can readily see that if they had the power to ad- 
vance the raw material which is necessary to produce celluloid it 
would give them a powerful protection in marketing the finished 
product of celluloid to other countries and to the prejudice of our 
own manufacturers. 

We believe the decision of the courts in this case has been a just 
one, and we trust nothing will be done to prejudice it. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

The Arlington Company, 
Edwd. N. Crane, 

Vice-President. 



CHARLES A. WEST, PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN CAMPHOR REPIN- 
ING COMPANY, BOSTON, SUBMITS SCHEDULE FOR CAMPHOR. 

Boston, December 1, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Gentlemen: I have the honor to suggest respecting the phrase- 
ology pertaining to camphor in the tariff revision that the word- 
ing be: 
Camphor, crude natural, free. 
Camphor, refined natural, 6 cents per pound. 
Camphor, synthetic, artificial, or other than natural, 6 cents per 
pound. 

Very truly, yours, 

American Camphor Refining Company, 
Chas. A. West, President. 
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MTSUI * CO., HEW YOEK CITY, ACCOTTHT FOE EEDTTCTION IH 
PBICE OF NATTJEAL CAMPHOE. 

New York, December 16> 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives. 

Sir: Our attention has lately been directed to letters addressed to 
your committee by the Arlington Company and by Messrs. Schering 
and Glatz, both of this city, in which these parties have freely asserted 
that the recent reduction in the price of crude natural camphor, which 
we extensively handle, was principally due to competition of synthetic 
camphor, and further stated that if there had not been this com- 
modity the price of the natural crude camphor would have been higher. 
We desire to intimate to your honorable body that this assertion is 
quite erroneous, and is contrary to the actual fact 

We beg to state that not only the synthetic camphor can not be 
classed same as natural crude camphor, but, at the same time, the true 
reason of the movement of the natural camphor was regulated by the 
law of demand and supply, entirely independent from competition 
of other material. As your committee may probably be aware that 
the great financial disturbance during last several months has brought 
about a sudden fall in demand for camphor, and, aided by the rapid 
growth of the production of Chinese camphor, the price of cam- 
phor as a whole has considerably fallen off. 

These are the actual facts that have taken place, and we thought it 
prudent to address you this letter in order to make it clearly known to 
you. 

Most respectfully, yours, Mitsui & Co. 



scHEsnra & glatz, hew yoek city, submit supplemental 

BEIEF EELATIVE TO CAMPHOE. 

New York, November 17, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sir : We herewith beg to supplement our letter of the 12th instant 
relative to the proposed duty on crude synthetic camphor. 

It is certainly a matter of extreme doubt if camphor cultivation 
can be carried on in the United States. Under the most favorable 
circumstances Florida can not possibly produce camphor* in com- 
mercial quantities within less than twenty years (vide circular of the 
Department of Agriculture, September 21, 1897), and very probably 
not within half a century. During these years the American cellu- 
loid manufacturers would have to pay to Japan an extra tribute, 
corresponding to the amount of duty placed on crude synthetic cam- 
phor, for at the present time the Japanese monopoly is restrained 
irom raising its price only by the competition of the synthetic prod- 
uct Japan would have all the more incentive to charge more, when 
favored by a discriminatory duty on the synthetic article, because 
she is now creating a home celluloid industry and has several fac- 
tories under construction. 
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If it is desired to encourage camphor cultivation in the United 
States, this can be done much better by a bounty to growers. 

Discrimination against synthetic camphor would also hurt the 
American turpentine industry, since American spirits of turpentine 
are necessary for manufacturing synthetic camphor. 
Yours, respectfully, 

SCHEHING & GLATZ. 



SCHEMNG & GLATZ, NEW YORK CITY, FILE ADDITIONAL STATE- 
MENT RELATIVE TO CAMPHOR. 

58 Maiden Lane, 
New York, December 29, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives. 
Sir: We have just read the reply of Messrs. Mitsui & Co. to our 
two communications to you on the above subject. 

The fact that this firm — the American agents for the Japanese 
camphor monopoly — are our opponents carries with it the best proof 
of the correctness of our contentions. They naturally are interested 
in a discrimination against synthetic camphor, since they would be 
the beneficiaries thereof at the expense of the American manufac- 
turers. There are three great celluloid factories in this country, 
these purchasing practically nine-tenths of the camphor imported. 
The amount of camphor used for other purposes is probably not 

f eater than 10 per cent of the total consumption. Messrs. Mitsui 
Co. sell to these firms direct, i. e., without the mediation of camphor 
refiners. The camphor refiners, which supply camphor for medicinal 
purposes, are protected by a duty of 6 cents per pound on refined 
camphor. 

Yours, respectfully, Scherino & Glatz, 



SCHEEING A GLATZ, NEW YORE CITY, SUBMIT ADDITIONAL IN- 
FORMATION RELATIVE TO CAMPHOR PRICES. 

No. 58 Maiden Lane, 
New York, January 7, 1909. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: The Indian Trade Journal, August 6, 1908, contains an arti- 
cle on " The camphor war," from which we beg to quote the follow- 
ing: 

The crisis was reached last year, when the demand was so great that the 
monopoly put up their prices. Evidently the synthetic factories and the Chi- 
nese manufacturers had been lying in wait for this move, and as soon as it was 
made they flooded the world's markets with their respective products. When 
the monopoly realized the exact state of affairs, they brought their prices down 
to the level of their competitors, who again dropped theirs and took the lead. 
* * * Synthetic camphor could not be sold in the London market at the end 
of June last for less than Is. 9cL per pound, but this may be compared with 
the price (5s. 2d. per pound) which refined camphor was fetching at some 
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markets last year. On the same date the Formosan monopoly were selling 
camphor at Is. 3d. per pound. * * * It may cost the Formosan monopoly 
some thousands of dollars to accomplish this task (to close the synthetic fac- 
tories), but when It is accomplished they will be in the enviable position of 
being enabled to recoup themselves by the simple process of enhancing the price 
of natural camphor. 

Yours, respectfully, Schkrino & Glats. 



CHALK. 

[Paragraph 13.] 

THE HiaaiNSON MAffTTFACTTJBING COMPANY, NEWBTT&GH, N. Y., 
ASKS FOB RETENTION OF PRESENT DUTY. 

Nbwburgh, December 4, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payi*e, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir : We understand that efforts are being made to have 
your committee, in the revision of the tariff now under way, to place 
refined chalk on the free list 

As one of the manufacturers of whiting, we wish to protest against 
this, and respectfully request the continuation of the present schedule 
on whiting and products of chalk. 

Refined chalk is nothing more or less than whiting, and if placed 
on the free list would permit the importation of whiting of all grades 
free of duty, whiting being simply refined chalk. Such a course 
would be disastrous to the industry in this country, for the following 
reasons: 

First Crude chalk, from which whiting is manufactured, contains 
a large percentage of moisture, sand, and flint, which is eliminated 
in the process of manufacture, and will average about 25 per cent ; in 
other words, a ton of crude chalk imported into this country, after 
going through the process of manufacture, produces only three- 
quarters of a ton of whiting, 25 per cent being lost The amount so 
lost the manufacturer in this country is obliged to pay for, both cost 
f. o. b. shipping point in England or France, from which countries 
the greater part of the crude chalk is imported, and the ocean 
freight on the same. 

Second. The difference in cost of labor in England and France, 
and in this country, coupled with the fact that the foreign producer 
could ship his manufactured goods to this country at virtually the 
*&me rate we are obliged to pay on the crude chalk, and without the 
loss of the 25 per cent referred to, would enable him to deliver his 
manufactured whiting in this country at a price with which the 
American manufacturer could not compete. 

We would also respectfully petition your committee, in the fram- 
ing of the new tariff act, to place crude chalk on the free list, as it is 
in the tariff act of 1897, now in force. There are no deposits of crude 
chalk in this country from which the manufacturers can draw their 
supply of raw material. 

We trust the above will receive favorable consideration at your 
hands, and remain, 

Respectfully, H. C. Higoinson, President. 
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HON. W. S. BENNET, M. C, FILES LETTER OF GEORGE W. GROTE, 
NEW YORK CITY, RELATIVE TO REFINED CHALK. 

New York, December 17, 1908. 
Hon. W. S. Bennet, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir : I beg to ask your attention as our Congressman in the 
district in which I reside to confer with the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and oppose the placing on the free list of refined chalk or any 
product of raw material, such as imported from the other side for 
the account of the manufacturers of this country. 

Refined chalk is actually whiting, and if placed on the free list 
would allow free duty on all grades of whiting, which is simply re- 
fined chalk, and would be very disastrous for the manufacturers of 
this country. 

We buy the crude chalk in ton lots imported to this country and, 
after going through a process of manufacture, a ton only produces 
about three-quarters of a ton, on account of the sand, moisture, and 
flint contained in the raw material. 

This loss is stood by the manufacturer, and with the difference in 
cost of labor in England and France and in this country, together 
with the fact that the foreign producer could ship as manufactured 
goods to this country virtually at the same rate we are obliged to 
pay for the crude chalk, and without the percentage of loss referred 
to, it would enable them to send their manufactured whiting to this 
country at a price the American manufacturers could not compete 
with. 

I would respectfully ask you to petition your committee in the 
framing of the new tariff act to place chalk on the free list as it is 
in the tariff act of 1897 now in force, as there are no deposits of chalk 
in this country from which the manufacturers can draw their supply 
of raw material. 

Hoping you will give this matter your consideration, and ap- 
preciating the favor, I am, 

Very respectfully, yours, 

George W. Grotb. 



STICKNEY, TIRRELL & CO., BOSTON, FILE SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF 
RELATIVE TO CHALK, WHITING, AND PARIS WHITE. 

Boston, Mass., December 10, 1908. 
Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: We desire to add to our communication of the 4th 
regarding chalk, whiting, and paris white, that the capacity of the 
mills engaged in manufacturing those products of chalk exceeds the 
total demands of this country ; hence the competition for business is 
keen and prices are kept at such close margin of profit that manu- 
facturers' sales are closely confined to the locality where the freight 
rate is most favorable; in fact, the freight rates actually determine 
the market that will secure to any extent the whiting business. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Stickney, Tirrell & Co. 
PerT. 
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COAL TAB AND COAL-TAR PRODUCTS. 

[Paragraph* 15 and 524.] 

STATEMENT OF STEWAKT CHAPLIN, BEPRESENTTNG THE SEXET- 
80LVAY COMPANY, OF SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 

The Chairman. What subject do you desire to speak on! 

Mr. Chaplin. The subject relates to a number of articles produced 
by the distillation of coal. It is similar to the application appar- 
ently that has been named in one respect, in that it relates to articles 
not manufactured in this country ; but our application is to take these 
articles off the free list and impose a duty, in order that they may be 
manufactured here. With the permission of the committee, I would 
like to just state in a few words what the point of our application is, 
and then ask our chemist to proceed. 

The Chairman. Proceed in your own way, Mr. Chaplin. 

Mr. Chaplin. A number of these articles that I have enumerated 
here [indicating typewritten statement] are used in connection with 
the making of dyes, and some of them are used as dyes. They come 
under paragraphs 464, 469, 472 ? 524, and 626 in the free list 

They are not manufactured in this country, but the raw material 
from which they can be produced is manufactured in large quantities 
in this country. Tar is manufactured in very large quantities, from 
which, indeed, directly and indirectly, they come. Our company pro- 
duces 25,000,000 gallons of tar per year. 

The Chairman. The committee takes it for granted that there is 
anv quantity of tar produced in this country. 

Mr. Chaplin. Yes. It is coal tar. The tar itself has a market for 
a great many purposes, but the market is not large enough to take 
up at any price the total tar produced, and there is a considerable 
fraction, running sometimes up to 20 per cent, that is used for fuel at 
a very poor price that could be used to good advantage for the manu- 
facture of all these articles in this country. 

Also, as these things are produced in the distillation of tar in by- 
product of coke ovens with a great saving of fuel, the result would be 
to increase the amount of coal that is coked in the by-product ovens, 
where they save these things and save a great deal of waste of fuel. 
It is computed by the Government that the saving would be some 
4,000,000 tons of coal a year if that were carried out to the full extent. 

I would like to ask Mr. Pennock if there are any technical ques- 
tions connected with that, to explain them, as he is familiar with the 
technical features. 

Mr. Chaplin submitted the following document: 

Statement of Suggested Tariff on Chemical Products Covered bt Para- 
graphs 464, 469, 472, 524, and 626 of the Free List. 

We respectfully submit herewith a petition for the placing of a tariff upon 
certain chemicals made from coal tar as a raw material and used principally in 
the color and dye Industry. These chemicals may be placed in two catagories. 

First. Coal tar, pitch, and "crude coal-tar products," or primary coal-tar 
products, resulting from the distillation of coal tar and the proper separation 
of the distUlate. 
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Second. "Intermediate coal-tar products for dyestuffs." These products re- 
sult from the treatment of the crude or primary tar product with certain chem- 
icals to produce a more refined or complex substance which, though not colors, 
may be used in producing colors and in dyeing. 

The chemicals considered in our petition are at present under the Dingley 
tariff law placed upon the free list 

The chemicals and the respective tariffs which we would ask to be put upon 
them follow: 

First class: Crude or primary coal-tar products. 



Sec- 
tion. 



684 
624 



684 



624 
624 



624 



Name of chemical. 



Goal tar ...... 

Pitch 

O. P. benzol 

00 per cent benzol 

Crude benzol or light oO 

O. P. toluol _ 

Crude toluol 

O. P. xylol 

Crude xylol 

Solvent naphtha 



Creosote oil •-. 
Creaol, pure.. 
Naphthalenes 



Tariff petitioned tor. 



i cent per caDon. 
i cent per gallon. 

7 cents per gallon. 

4 cents per gallon. 

3 cents per gallon. 

5 cents per gallon. 

4 cents per gallon. 

8 cents per gallon. 
4 centi per gallon. 
4 cents per gallon. 

s cents per gallon. 
t) per cent ad valorem. 



• We hare included in the Hat of primary coal-tar products creosote oil, but have not set 

Salnst it any tariff ; while we feel that through the development of the coke-oven industry 
e amount of creosote oU available will be considerably increased If some protection by 
tariff is afforded, still we refrain from petitioning for tariff on this article, appreciating 
the immediate demands for large quantities of this product for the creosoting of railroad 
ties, timbers, and piles, resulting In an Important conservation of oar forests. 



Second class: Intermediate ooaUtar products for dyestuffs. 



Sec- 
tion. 



Name of chemical. 



Tariff petitioned for. 



826 
472 
469 
624 
624 
624 
624 
624 
624 
624 
624 
624 
624 
624 
624 
464 
464 



Aniline oil 

Aniline salts 

Alizarine. 

Naphthols (alpha and beta)... 

Naphthylamlne 

Toluidine 

Xylidine 

Oumidine . 

Benzidine _— — 

Dyphenylamin _ 

Benzaldchyde 

Benzy lchloride 



Dianlsldine **. 

Mono, dl and trinltrobenzol 

Mono, dl and trinitrotoluol 1 

Benzoic add 

Nitro naphthalene — _. 



20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem . 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 



ARGUMENT 10B THE GRANTING OF OTJB PETITION. 

In presenting our petition we beg to submit facts which to us seem to be 
quite sufficient reason for the placing of the tariff upon the various chemicals 
enumerated. 

First. By the protection from foreign competition offered by these tariffs on 
crude coal-tar products and intermediate coal-tar products for dyestuff, an 
industry now not In existence will be established, and in time, after several 
years of successful operation of manufactories producing the intermediate coal- 
tar products, the beginning of a coal-tar color industry in the United States 
will be possible. 

Second. The establishment of an industry producing the intermediate coal- 
tar products for dyestuffs will tend to conserve the mineral resources of our 
country, particularly coal, through the building of an increased number of 
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retort coke ovens and the displacement of the uneconomical beehive oven. 
This will be the result, for additional revenue derived from the sale of inter- 
mediate coal-tar products for dyestuffs will induce the capitalist to construct 
the more expensive but more economical retort coke oven. 

To illustrate how retort coke ovens would conserve the supply of coal in 
the United States, we would refer to the census of manufactures, 1905, in 
which C. E. Munroe states that had retort coke ovens been used instead of bee- 
luve ovens in 1905, 2,100,000 more tons of coke would have been produced from 
the 37,000,000 tons of coal coked, or there would have been a saving of about 
iOOO.OOO tons of coal ; not only would there have been this saving in coal, but 
the value of the tar which could be recovered would amount to $6,000,000; 
the ammonium sulphate, which could be used on the soil, would be $18,000,000, 
and the surplus gas saved, now wasted, would amount to a value of $6,000,000, 
and would supply power enough through gas engines to operate all the mills 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 



The tabulated statement of Mr. C. 


E. Munroe follows 


; 








Unit of measure. 


Actual 
quantity. 


Value. 


Per 
cent of 
total 
value. 


Possible 
quantity. 


Value. 


Total 






868,465,108 


100.0 




890,947,244 


0»*» . . 


Short tons......... 


25,143.288 
26,223,828 
81,640,781 
4,791.468 
16.282,300 

4,408,062 


60,804,628 
613,888 
818,290 
768,291 


94.1 
1.2 
1.6 

1.4 


27,296,467 
295,278,178 
719,119,089 

183^025J47 


54,610,526 


T»r 


On lion*.. .._.._.. 


6,906,697 


Ammonium salphatA._ 

Ammonia liquor 

Gaa xor consumption In 

OTOOf. 

Surplus ni for sale 

Unclasslded by - prod- 
net*. 
AH othsr products...... . 


Pounds.... 


18,697,09* 


Thousand coble 
feet. 




848.787 
8,1V7 





60,127,907 


9,474.174 
1,222.788 

86,018 















The establishment of an Industry for the manufacture of the " intermediate 
coal-tar products for dyestuffs " at the time of the Dingley tariff was impossible 
because this country could not supply the required raw materials and there was 
no reason for a tariff, but now this obstacle is removed. In 1896 there were in 
existence less than 800 retort coke ovens. There are at present more than 
4,000; our company alone, the Semet-Solvay Company, has in store over 
600,000 gallons of crude benzol, for which there is no market This and more 
that would be available from other ovens and new ovens to be constructed 
could be utilized in the manufacture of " intermediate coal-tar products for dye- ' 
stuffs" if only tariff protection were given. 

We would ask also for a duty on these products as an offset to the advantage 
in freight that the foreign producer has over the domestic producer; for 
example, benzol may be shipped from Liverpool, England, to New Orleans, by 
return cotton steamers, at a lower rate than from Philadelphia by water; the 
same is true of shipments to Boston from Philadelphia. 

ItespectruUy submitted* 

Shmet-Solvat Company, 

Syracuse, N. 7., 
By Stewart Chaplin and 
J. D. Pennock. 



STATEMENT OF JOHN D. PENN0CK, CHEMIST, REPRESENTING 
THE SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY, OP SYEACTTSE, N. Y. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 

The Chairman. I see you are connected with the Semet-Solvay 
Company, of Syracuse, K Y., according to this statement here. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Pennock. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. That is not the old Solvay Company, but the 
new one? 

Mr. Pennock. The Semet-Solvay Company is a company organ- 
ized in the United States to operate the Semet-Solvay coke ovens. 
The Solvay is the originator of the Solvay process for the manufac- 
ture of soda and salt in Europe. 

The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Pennock. 

Mr. Pennock. To elaborate somewhat upon what Mr. Chaplin has 
already stated, what we wish to apply for is protection for an infant 
industry. It must come to that. In the year 1897, when the Dingley 
tariff was put forth, there was absolutely no use to consider this sub- 
ject. There was produced in the United States an insufficient quan- 
tity of the raw material for the production of the primary crude 
coal-tar products and for the production of the intermediate coal-tar 
products to be used in the manufacture of dyes, and naturally not 
enough for the colors themselves. In 1895 and 1896 there were con- 
structed a considerable number of retort coke ovens. Perhaps I 
might say that at that time there were in operation 150 or 200 ovens, 
coking 6 or 7 tons of coal per day. At tne present time, or since 
then the industry of retort coke ovens has so progressed that 
there are now in operation some 4,000 retort coke ovens. There 
is, therefore, ample raw material in the way of tar and benzol and 
toluol and other products^ to produce these intermediate coal-tar 
products which are made in this country and are used directly by 
the dyer, the printer, and so forth. Now, it is therefore our applica- 
tion that a duty be placed upon these raw materials, the tar and the 
pitch and the primary coal-tar products, such as benzol, toluol, and 
xylol, and so forth, and on the intermediate coal-tar products for dye- 
stuffs, which are the primary coal-tar products treated with other 
chemicals to produce the intermediate ones. All of these are upon the 
free list, and we would apply for a tariff upon these products, for we 
feel that with a certain protection — to name, for instance, one or 
two of the intermediate coal-tar products for dyestuffs, aniline, and 
aniline salts — if there was a slight duty upon these products they 
* could be manufactured in this country at the present time from the 
large amount of raw material we have at present. 

And further, I would like to say that could an industry be estab- 
lished in this country successfully through a slight protection in the 
way of tariff, it would be a stepping stone to the ultimate introduc- 
tion of the manufacture of coal-tar colors, which at the present time 
we all know are made to a great extent in Germany, which practically 
controls the production of the world, an industry which, as~you aft 
know, was started in England in 1872 and 1875, and gradually 
through scientific methods the Germans took the business away from 
them, and now they control 85 or 90 per cent of the production of 
the world's coal-tar colors. There is no reason in the world why it 
should not be established in this country, but it will take time; and, 
as I say, what must first be done is to give to the chemical manufac- 
turers of this country some protection on what might be considered 
to be the raw materials for color manufactures. 

Let us manufacture these in this country and supply them to the 
dyer, and printer, and so on; and, having established these, it will 
be an easy matter later on to gradually work in the manufacture of 
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the more complicated and more scientific preparations of the coal-tar 
colors. This will come about; that is, as I have stated^ the large sup- 
ply of this raw material has come about through the introduction of 
the retort coke oven. 

I would like to refer to a statement that was made by Prof. C. E. 
Monroe, of Washington, in his compilation for the Government 
entitled "The Census of Manufactures of 1905," under coke. He 
there states that there was produced, or distilled, or put through 
the coke-oven process, some 37,000,000 tons of coal in the year 1905. 

Now, as we all know, the retort coke oven is made possible because 
of the value of its by-products, and not only that, the yield of 
coke from a ton of coal by beehive ovens is perhaps 65 per cent of the 
coke, whereas by the retort coke oven the yield per ton of coke is 
something in the neighborhood of 75 per cent That would figure 
out that instead of, say, 37,000,000 tons of coal producing the coke 
necessary for the industries of this country, if that coal had been 
coked in the retort coke ovens only about 32,000,000 tons of coal 
would have been required. In other word% four to five million tons 
of coal would not have been mined for the coke production and would 
have been left in the ground, thereby conserving the mineral re- 
sources, particularly coal. 

So much for coke. 

The Chaieman. How extensively would you have to get into the 
manufacture of these coal-tar preparations in order to produce that 
result? 

Mr. Pennock. Of course if we should turn right over to the retort 
coke oven, it would produce more raw material than would be required 
to make all the colors in the world. 

The Chairman. If we put this protective dtity on these articles you 
speak of and should manufacture all that is used in this country, 
still we would only compel the turning of a very small percentage 
of this amount of coal into coke? 

Mr. Pennock. Yes, that is true. I would like to make a further 
statement along this line regarding the same industry in Germany. 
Formerly beehive ovens were used almost exclusively. There has 
been a gradual development of the retort coke oven, so that one 
could say 80 or 85 per cent of the coal coked in Germany is now 
coked in the retort coke oven, so rapid has been the development of 
the retort coke oven in Germany. The same thing is developing in 
England. The beehive oven is rapidly being displaced by the retort 
coke oven, and these valuable by-products obtained. 

The Chairman. Still ? Germany is very far in the lead? 

Mr. Pennock. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. As she is in the manufacture of all chemical 
products? 

Mr. Pennock. Yes, sir. This is simply an argument to show that, 
could the manufacturer in this country derive some protection in this 
way, there would be additional returns from the retort coke ovens 
and capitalists might be induced to put up these rather more expen- 
sive ovens in preference to the extravagant beehive ovens, which nat- 
urally are less expensive to build ; but the capitalist must see, in the 
return of his by-products, sufficient income to induce him to put up 
the more expensive retort coke oven. 

75941—H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 8 
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The Chairman. Would our chemists be able now to produce those 
articles if there is a sufficient protective tariff upon tnem, or is it 
necessary for them to make investigation and invention ? 

Mr. Pennock. Not at all. There is no question about it; abso- 
lutely no question. 

I have nothing to say about the coal-tar colors. Those, you under- 
stand, are principally patented, and we could not manufacture them 
here anyway, except the more simple sort; but these are the inter- 
mediate products which are imported into this country free of duty 
and go (Erectly to the dyer, which he can use in the development of 
colors, and they all practically appear under that paragraph 524. 

A number of these that we have petitioned for duty upon are intro- 
duced into this countrv in comparatively small quantities, but still a 
number are imported in very large quantities. I would refer par- 
ticularly to aniline oil and aniline salts and alizarine. The importa- 
tion of oil and aniline salts together — they are classified together — 
amounts to something like $700,000 or $800,000 a year in value. 
Alizarine, which is mada from anthracine as a starting point, is 
another. There are various other chemicals used in the manufacture 
of coal-tar colors in this country. The importation amounts to 
$450,000 for alizarine alone. 

Mr. Needham. You speak of some protection. You have not sug- 
gested any rate. What rate do you suggest? 

Mr. Pennock. Well, sir, for instance: Among the crude or pri- 
mary coal-tar products we have suggested on coal tar one-half cent 
per gallon; pitch, three-quarters of a cent per gallon; 100 per cent 
benzol, which is a starting point for these intermediate products, 7 
cents a gallon. The selling price is from 25 to 30 cents a gallon. 
On 90 per cent benzol,' which is an intermediate and cheaper grade, 
on that we ask 4 cents per gallon. On the crude or light oil, which 
is a cruder product still, containing not over 50 or 60 per cent of pure 
benzol, we ask 4 cents per gallon. Then on toluol, which is in the 
same chemical series as oenzol, we ask 8 cents a gallon, because it is 
recovered from the crude oil in very much less quantity, and it is 
naturally more expensive. The same may be said of xylol. Benzol, 
toluol, and xylol all belong to the same series, all recovered from coal 
tar by distillation. Phenol and creosol are other products. Naphtha- 
lin is still another product, a primary product, on which we would 
ask 20 per cent ad valorem. Those are the ones that we consider 
primary coal-tar products. They result from one distillation of coal 
tar by the proper separation of the distillate. The second class, or 
intermediate coal-tar products for dyestuffs, result, as we have said, 
from the chemical treatment of the primary products which I have 
just spoken of. Among those I would enumerate aniline oil and the 
aniline salts as being first and most important imported into this 
country. 

Mr. Hill. None is produced here now ? 

Mr. Pennock. None now. I would sajr that an attempt has been 
made in years past to produce them, but without success. 

Mr. Hill. Aoout 10,000,000 pounds were imported last year? 

Mr. Pennock. Yes, sir; and it sells at the present time for about 11 
cents; from 10 to 11 cents per pound. The aniline oil is the first 
product obtained in producing it. Pure benzol is used. Nitric acid 
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can be made as cheaply in this country as elsewhere, and sulphuric 
acid can be produced as cheaply, if not more cheaply here. 

Mr. Hill. And aniline salts? 

Mr. Pen nock. The raw materials which go to produce aniline oil 
and salts are produced in this country as cheaply as in any other 
country in the world, because the base of nitric acid is nitrate of soda, 
and that is imported from Chile. We can get it as cheaply as any- 
body can. The other acid used in its manufacture, hydrochloric acid, 
can likewise be produced in this country equally well, so that all the 
raw materials which go into the manufacture of these products can be 
obtained as cheaply here as elsewhere. 

There is this factor, the difference in labor; and labor, I am con- 
vinced, does enter into the manufacture of these products to such an 
extent that it will be a great detriment. Therefore we need 20 per 
cent, or say about 2 cents per pound, in the way of duty. 

Mr. Hill. What is the proportionate cost of labor at 8 cents a 
pound, which is quoted here as the import price, for aniline salts? 
What proportion of that would be labor? 

Mr. Pennock. I should say 30 to 35 per cent. 

Mr. Hill. How much cheaper is the raw material here than in 
Germany? 

Mr. Pennock. I should say that the first raw material, which is 
benzol, may be produced equally as cheap in this country. 

The other products, with one exception, hydrochloric acid — possi- 
bly it may be produced in the old country somewhat more cheaply 
than here — but the other acids can not be. 

Mr. Hill. Your idea is, then, that 2 cents a pound, or 2 J cents, 
would promote the industry in this country of aniline salts? 

Mr. Pennock. Absolutely so, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness 
some questions. You desire [addressing witness] a duty placed on 
the by-products of the retort coke ovens? That is the purpose? 

Mr. Pennock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. You stated it a while ago, but I will ask you to 
state it again. What has been the development of these by-product 
coke ovens in this country under free trade? There is no duty on the 
by-product now? 

Mr. Pennock. There is no duty. 

Mr. Underwood. What has been the development in this country 
so far? 

Mr. Pennock. As I have stated, since 1896 there has been a grad- 
ual development, an introduction of the by-product coke oven at the 
present time from 300 ovens to 4,000 ovens. 

Mr. Underwood. What amount of by-product is produced in these 
4,000 ovens? 

Mr. Pennock. Of course the particular product here considered 
is tar. I should say 25,000,000 gallons. That is what the Semet- 
Solvajr Company can produce per annum, and we have constructed 
one-third of the retort coke ovens of the country; so I should say 
75,000,000 gallons would cover it. 

Mr. Underwood. Now, in the retort coke oven is the principal 
product manufactured coke, or the manufactured by-product? 

Mr. Pennock. The chief product is coke. 
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Mr. Underwood. Has it not been claimed by the Semet-Solvay 
Company that they could manufacture coke as cheaply in the retort 
as in the beehive oven ? 

Mr. Pennock. The cost of producing coke in the retort coke oven 
depends entirely upon the value obtained for the by-products. The 
relative cost of the beehive oven and the retort oven is the same as 
$2,000 is to $5,000 per oven. That is, the relation is about that To 
overcome that great difference in the cost something must be obtained 
for the by-products. 

Mr. Underwood. But in the prospectus issued from time to time 
by the Semet-Solvay Company to induce manufacturers to put their 
plant up, have they not held out to the manufacturers that they can 
produce coke cheaper and at less original cost in the retort coke oven 
than in the beehive oven? 

Mr. Pennock. Yes, sir; it can be done. 

Mr. Underwood. Then the natural tendency would be, if your 
statements are correct, to induce the manufacturer to put up the 
retort coke oven, even if there is no protection, if under the present 
conditions you can produce cheaper? 

Mr. Pennock. The development of the retort coke oven has fallen 
off in the last two or three years. 

Mr. Underwood. Is not that due to the fact that there is no demand 
in this country for your by-product; is not that the reason? 

Mr. Pennock. We have at the present time some 500,000 gallons 
of benzol for which there is no market. 

Mr. Underwood. The real reason that your product has fallen off 
is that you have not found a market in this country, and up to this 
time you have a product that fully supplies the demand of the Amer- 
ican market 

Mr. Pennock. Under the existing conditions. 

Mr. Underwood. If we put a tariff duty on your by-product, would 
not that to that extent retard the chemical manufacturers of this 
country by increasing the cost of their materials? 

Mr. Pennock. Referring to aniline and aniline salts, one would 
naturally think that the cost of those salts would be slightly in- 
creased to the consumer. I do not see how we can get away from 
that 

Mr. Underwood. Instead of developing the manufacture of the 
product at home we would retard the development of the product by 
putting a tariff duty on this by-product which we have already 
developed in excess or the home market without any duty on it at all ? 

Mr. Pennock. No. sir. I think there are so many articles — aniline, 
alizarin, and a number of others — which are produced from benzol, 
and that it would develop an industry and that it would further 
lead to a greater return to the owners of the by-product ovens. 

Mr. Underwood. I grant you that if we put a duty on the by- 
product of the retort ovens that it would put a profit m the pocket 
of the manufacturer. 

A while ago you stated that the object of this was to increase the 
development of the chemical manufactures in this country. I want 
to know if we put a tariff on this by-product that is now on the 
free list if we would not retard the manufacture of chemicals from 
these coal-tar products rather than advance it in this country. 
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Mr. Pennock. I do not think so, because these chemicals are not 
produced in this country at the present time. 

Mr. Underwood. You would increase the cost of the raw material 
by putting a duty on the coal-tar products, would you not? 

Mr. Pennock. Naturally. 

Mr. Underwood. And to that extent it would retard their manu- 
facture and the ability of the American manufacturers to compete 
with foreign manufacturers of chemical products? 

Mr. Pennock. It would naturally keep out of this country a good 
deal of the surplus of this raw material. 

Mr. Underwood. Nitrates are on the free list? 

Mr. Pennock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. If you put a tariff on the coal-tar products manu- 
factured from nitrates, to that extent you would raise the cost of all 
nitrates manufactured in this country? 

Mr. Pennock. There are no nitrates manufactured in this country. 
Of course the raw material, nitrate of soda, enters somewhat into 
their manufacture. 

Mr. Underwood. And you would increase the cost of nitrate of 
soda in this country? 

Mr. Pennock. Nitrate of soda is merely a raw material that goes 
into the manufacture of aniline and alizarin, and so on. 

Mr. Underwood. They are all on the free list now? 

Mr. Pennock. Yes, sir; and remain there. 

Mr. Underwood, x ou would increase the cost to the home manu- 
facturer by putting a tax on his raw material when he can only 
compete with the world by putting the product on the free list. 

Mr. Pennock. I do not see it mat way. Not the chemical manu- 
facturer. The only possibility of increasing the cost to anyone is the 
user of aniline salts and alizarin, and it is a question whether in time 
that would be increased. It must be done temporarily until the 
infant industry of this country is well established. 

Mr. Underwood. But the ract is you have developed your retort 
oven to the full extent that the country is able to consume your by- 
product already. 

Mr. Pennock. Yes, sir; but there is a gradually increasing con- 
sumption of all by-products of coke ovens, particularly ammonia 
sulphate. There has been very little fertilizer used in this country 
up to the present time and there is going to be a great deal more. All 
the other Dy-products are consumed in this country, with the excep- 
tion of benzol, at the present time.^ The price of ammonia sulphate 
still keeps up, no matter how much is produced in this country. That 
is one of the largest returns that the owners of the retort coke ovens 
get 

Mr. Griggs. Did I understand you to say that we should put a duty 
on nitrate of soda? 

Mr. Pennock. No. sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Nitrate of soda is made from the coal-tar by- 
products? 

Mr. Pennock. Nitrate of soda is a mineral substance which enters 
amply in the production. 

Mr. Hill. You do not ask for any duty on benzol ; you ask for a 
duty on aniline salts and aniline oil ? 
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Mr. Pennock. We do ask for a duty on benzol, because there is a 
large importation of it at the present time, and then the question of 
freight enters so into these articles that are now imported from Eng- 
land and Germany. Take the cotton ships returning from England 
and Germany. Take the cotton ships returning from Liverpool, and 
they will bring goods to this country at a lower price, freight rate, 
than we can ship from New York or Philadelphia to New Orleans, or 
it can be brought from England to Boston cheaper than it can be 
shipped from Philadelphia to Boston, all water, both water rates. 
So the question of freight rates enters into the subject and to offset 
that we would like some protection. I simply mention that as a 
reason for giving us a little something on these raw materials. We 
do not know what may develop. 

Mr. Needham. As I understand, the demoralization of the market 
is not because of the excess of production, but because of the excess 
of importation which, added to the production here, has made a 
surplus? 

Mr. Pennock. Yes, sir 5 that is true. 

Mr. Needham. And if it were confined to what is produced in the 
United States there would not be an excess? 

Mr. Pennock. No, sir. In the potential value of the tar there is 
material which we have not begun to recover because there is no 
market. If we could have protection on benzol a large amount of 
the substance that is in the tar would be recovered and disposed of. 

Mr. Underwood. I understand that the freight rates affect you. Is 
not the freight rate from foreign countries really in your favor; 
they have a greater freight rate than you have to pay ? 

Mr. Pennock. No, sir. As to the internal rates throughout the 
country it is a different matter. On these return steamers that go to 
England loaded with cotton from New Orleans the freight rate is 
lower than it is from New York or Philadelphia to New Orleans. 

Mr. Underwood. That applies to the coast line, but not to the in- 
terior of the country? 

Mr. Pennock. No, sir; not to the interior of the country. 

Mr. Boutell. If vou secure the duty for which you are asking in 
the manufacture 01 coal-tar products, as contemplated, would not 
the basic substance that Mr. Queeny was speaking of be a part of 
your process? 

Mr. Pennock. It would naturally result in that process in the 
years to come. That is a complicated chemical which requires refined 
manufacture and would come from these intermediate products. 

Mr. Boutell. The reason given by him why the basic substances 
were not produced was because there was none of these coal-tar 
products manufactured. If we begin the manufacture which you con- 
template, then the substances can be produced* 

Mr*- Pennock. Certainly. 
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THE SEMET-SOLVAT COMPANY, OP SYBACUSE, ». T., SUBMITS 
STATEMENT AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE ONE PREVIOUSLY 
FILED ON COAL-TAR PRODUCTS. 

Syracuse, N. Y., November SO, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 
Dear Sir: Owing to the fact that in some way we failed to learn 
of the hearing before the committee on Tuesday, November 10, until 
two days beforehand, our application filed at that time was neces- 
sarily prepared in great haste. It accordingly contained some items 
which we should have eliminated as not warranted, if opportunity 
for careful revision had existed. We also had no intention of asking 
for any duty except under such conditions as would strictly prevent 
any resulting increase in the domestic jprice to the consumer, and the 
omission of this feature in the application, and in its oral explanation, 
was due solely to the lack of time for preparation. But in accordance 
with permission applied for at the hearing and granted by the com- 
mittee, we herewith submit an amended application, which eliminates 
most of the items previously referred to, and which explains the con- 
dition against increase in the present selling prices on which our 
application is intended to be based. 

******* 

The application as now presented entirely omits the items of tar, 
pitch, and all other crude or primary coal-tar products, and also 
most of the items under the head of intermediate coal-tar products, 
retaining only five items of the latter class. 
lours, very truly, 

Semet-Solvay Company. 



ARTICLES AFFECTED. 

Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
• Dear Sir: The products to which the present application relates, 
which are now on the free list, are: (1) aniline oil, (2) aniline salts, 
(3) alizarine, (4) the nitroproducts of benzol and its homologues, 
toluol and xylol, and (5) benzoic acid. The sections of the free list 
under which these are enumerated, the nature and uses of the articles, 
and the duty requested in each case are stated below. 

NO INCREASE OF PRICE TO DOMESTIC CONSUMER. 

None of these articles is now made in the United States. So far as 
cost of manufacture is concerned, including both labor and materials, 
they could now be made in this country and sold at the current exist- 
ing market prices which are paid for the foreign-made imported 
articles. Our application for duties is not made for the purpose of 
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causing any increase whatever over the existing prices, but for an 
entirely different purpose, as stated below. We are aware of the fact 
that applications for tariff protection on various articles have some- 
times Deen based on assurances that the domestic price would not 
thereby be increased, and that nevertheless the duties imposed have 
resulted in such increase. To avoid any such result in the present 
instance we propose below a method of rendering such a consequence 
impossible. 

The reason why a duty is needed in the present instance, notwith- 
standing the fact that the articles could be made here at a cost war- 
ranting sales at existing market prices, is as follows: It has been 
foundry experience in many instances where attempts have been 
made to start various new manufactures in this country, that these 
attempts have been wholly frustrated by the methods of foreign 
manufacturers, who, operating in concert, have immediately dropped 
their prices, as a temporary expedient, to a point representing their 
actual cost of manufacture here, for the sole purpose of rendering 
American competition impossible. These low prices have been main- 
tained only long enough to suppress the attempted establishment of 
competition in this country, and as soon as that end has been at- 
tained the prices have gone up again to the original point This 
method is repeated from time to time, as often as necessary, whenever 
attempts at competition by our manufacturers are attempted. This 
process has been carried on so often, that in certain lines of manu- 
facture it constitutes a recognized and insuperable obstacle in the 
way of making any further attempts to establish such industries 
here. 

That this situation applies to the present case is very obvious, for 
two reasons: First. That although the raw materials used in the 
manufacture of the products in question can be procured in this 
country or by importation from South America as cheaply as they 
can be procured in Europe, and although the American labor cost of 
making the finished product^ though much higher than in Europe, 
is covered by the actual selling prices in America of the products 
imported from abroad, yet no American manufacturer has yet found 
it practicable to go into the manufacture here. The only reason is 
that it has always been believed that any attempt to manufacture 
here would immediately be met by a cut in the price of the imported 
articles, which would render competition by American manufacturers 
impossible, and which would continue only so long as such attempts 
were continued. If it had not been for this well-grounded belief of 
what the result would be, all the articles in question would now be 
manufactured in this country, to an amount sufficient to satisfy the 
domestic demand, and sold here at not above the prices which Ameri- 
can users now actually pay for the imported articles. Second. The 
same thing is shown by the actual condition of prices in this country 
on these articles imported from abroad. The price thus charged 
here, while only such as would warrant manufacture in this country, 
covering the higher labor cost here, is nevertheless substantially 
higher than is warranted by the labor cost in Europe, if there were 
any actual competition among foreign makers. 

The fact that European makers, with a far lower cost of produc- 
tion, can maintain a selling price in this country equal to what would 
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warrant the manufacture of the articles here, at a much higher labor 
cost, seems to prove that the European manufacturers are banded to- 
gether to maintain prices, and are merely utilizing the free list to 
absorb for their own extra profit, with no advantage to our con- 
sumers, the difference in labor cost. The margin of their profits is 
necessarily such as to leave a very considerable field for reduction of 
their price in America, if competition existed among foreign manu- 
facturers of these products. They could evidently afford to tlirow 
off the entire difference in labor cost, after a veir slight allowance 
for freight charges, and still sell at a small profit in thi3 country, 
and it seems evident that such would be the result if any competition 
existed abroad. It is also a fact that on some of these articles, which 
formerly were sold here by foreign manufacturers at somewhat below 
what it would cost to manufacture them here, tho foreign makers 
have been moving their price up until it has reached the point where, 
on the mere question of cost of production of all the nve items in 
question the goods can beproduced here without any increase in the 
existing market price. The price here, therefore, on the imported 
articles clearly appears to be fixed by a foreign combination. This 
situation shows clearly that any attempt to manufacture here must 
expect to meet a concerted temporary drop in prices in order to render 
such competition in America impossible. If matters are allowed to 
stand as they are, there will be nothing in the way of a still further 
increase in prices on the imported articles. Under these circum- 
stances it never would be a prudent business venture for any Ameri- 
can concern to invest new capital and undertake to manufacture the 
articles here, even at the very same prices which the American con- 
sumer is obliged now to pay. Such attempts would necessarily be 
foredoomed to failure. Our manufacturers must therefore keep out 
of this field, although, if they were permitted to enter it, they would 
succeed in establishing a large industry, giving work to large num- 
bers of American workmen and affording a market for a great 
amount of raw materials now produced in America, and at the same 
time would not cause any increase whatever in the selling price to 
the domestic consumer. 

Under these circumstances, what is wanted is not a means of in- 
creasing the existing cost to domestic consumers, but a means of en- 
abling American manufacturers to make the articles in question and 
sell them at not exceeding the prices which are now paid. And the 
most convenient way of accomplishing this result appears to be to 
create an obstacle in the wav of the occasional and temporary drops 
in foreign prices, utilized only to prevent competition in this country, 
and also to prevent further increase in prices in America by the foreign 
manufacturers. 

While we are willing, if afforded this opportunity to sell the goods 
here at existing market prices, to manufacture them in this country, 
we have no doubt that many other concerns will also be ready to enter 
upon such manufacture here. In that event they will all find open 
facilities for manufacturing, and with the growth of competing do- 
mestic industries in this line we believe that the development or ap- 
paratus and methods in actual practice will gradually make possible 
the sale of these articles at less than present current prices. 
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METHOD OF PREVENTING INCREA8E IN PRICE. 

We have spoken above of a suggested method for insuring the 
fact that the prices on the articles in question in this country, if the 
proposed duty is imr>osed, will not be increased above existing prices 
here on the imported articles. This proposition is that the requested 
duty should be given solely on that condition, and that the act provid- 
ing for the duties should also provide a method by which, if it should 
be decided at any time by competent designated authority that the 
duties have been utilized to increase the current selling prices of 
American manufacturers above now existing selling prices in Amer- 
ica of the foreign manufacturers, then the duty on the articles in ques- 
tion should be canceled in some proper manner specified in the act. 
Such a provision would insure the continuance of prices not exceeding 
those which the American consumer would be obliged to pay in the 
absence of a duty, and would at the same time render possible the 
establishment of American industries. 

DUTIES REQUESTED ABE NOT PROHIBITIVE. 

On the requested basis foreign competition, on the scale of prices 
now actually secured here by foreign makers, will not be eliminated. 
They will then be put on the same footing as American makers, and 
can compete for business, but will merely be unable on the one hand 
to absorb for their own profit the difference between foreign and 
domestic labor cost, or on the other hand to temporarily drop prices 
merely to prevent attempted domestic competition. 

NO LOSS OF REVENUE TO GOVEBNMENT. 

As these articles are now on the free list, the Government derives 
no revenue from importations. Under the proposed plan, there 
would no doubt be some substantial imports, in competition, at or 
below present prices, with domestic manufactures, and from these a 
revenue would be derived, without any added cost to domestic con- 
sumers. 

PRODUCTS REFERRED TO AND DUTY REQUESTED. 

The products on which we ask a duty are certain intermediate coal- 
tar products for dyestuffs. The duties requested are such as to enable 
American manufacturers to make and sell these products here, at a 
price not exceeding the now existing prices paid here for the same 
products imported from abroad. The list of articles in question, with 
the sections of the free list under which they are now included, and 
the duty asked on each, are as follows: 



Section. a 


Article. 


Requested duty. 


626 




2 cents per pound. 


472 
460 


Aniline salts 

Alizarine ......... - - — — . .............. 


2 cents per pound. 

20 per coot ad valorem. 


BOA 
464 


Nitro products of Benzol and its homologies, toluol and 
xylol. 


20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
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As will be seen from the accompanying chart^or tree (No. 1), the 
primary coal-tar products (on which no duty is asked for), result 
from the distillation of tar and are: Light oils (from which are ob- 
tained benzol, toluol, and xylol by rectification), naphthalene, phenol, 
cresol, creosote oil, and anthracene. From these are made the inter- 
mediate coal-tar products for dyestuffs (on certain of which, above 
listed, we ask for a duty) . These latter are the basis, or foundation, 
or starting point, of the colors. These are the products now im- 
ported on the free list by the color manufacturers who use them in 
Dailding up the more complex colors, and by the importers (agents 
of foreign makers) who dispose of them to the dyers and printers 
for producing various colors. The duty would not increase the ex- 
isting prices to these users. 

By the chart No. 1 we wish to illustrate that by the distillation of 
the coal in a retort coke oven the main product, coke, and the by- 
products, tar, gas, ammonia liquors (colored brown), are obtained. 
Farther, it is shown that by the distillation of tar one gets the pri- 
mary coal-tar products, light oils (from which are derived benzol, 
tuloul, and xylol), naphthalene, phenol, cresol, and anthracene (col- 
ored green) ; and by the chemical treatment of these are produced 
the various intermediate coal-tar products for dyestuffs (colored 
red), and then a number of the more common colors made from the 
intermediate products are shown in yellow. 

Another chart, No. 2, shows, from the distillation of tar through 
the intermediate products, the great variety of colors to be derived 
from coal-tar products. 

From a study of these charts we believe one may readily see the 
relation of the by-products, primary products, intermediate products, 
and finished colors to each other. 

ESTABLISHMENT OP DOME8TIC INDUSTRY WITHOUT ANT INCREASE OF 

COST TO CONSUMER. 

Investigation has also satisfied us that the allowance of a duty on 
the five items now in question may properly be made strictly condi- 
tional on their production and sale here at prices not above those 
actually now paid here for the imported articles. If this application 
be granted, it will result in immediately establishing a new industry 
which will use in its manufacture large quantities of acid and alka- 
lies, produced in this country ; would result in the employment of 
additional labor, and increase the general prosperity of the country 
without at all increasing the cost of these products to the color maker, 
dyer, or printer. 

On the basis of our present application, with no opportunity af- 
forded to increase prices to domestic purchasers, any ground for 
opposition to our request from domestic color manufacturers who 
snjploy these articles is removed. 

The coal-tar color industry in the United States, in which we are 
not engaged, has shown a very creditable development in the last six 
years, but unfortunately it is built upon an unstable foundation, 
wing dependent upon a foreign supply for its most important raw 
materials. 
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Should the supply of intermediate products in foreign countries, 
Germany and England, be only sufficient for their home consumption, 
or should imports to this country be cut off through war, the Ameri- 
can color industry would soon dwindle to nothing and many men 
be thrown out 01 employment. The price to the American color 
manufacturers is now subject to arbitrary increase at any time by 
the foreign makers of the articles in question, a danger which would 
be wholly removed by the adoption of the plan proposed. Under 
these circumstances the domestic color manufacturer can not afford 
to be dependent upon a foreign supply of his raw material ; and by 
granting the duties we ask, an industry for the intermediate products 
may be started and the domestic color industry be securea for all 
time. 

The establishment of an industry for the manufacture of the inter- 
mediate coal-tar products and dyestuffs at the time of the Dingley 
tariff was impossible, because this country could not supply the 
required raw materials, and there was no reason for duties, but now 
this obstacle is removed. In 1896 there were in existence less than 
300 retort coke ovens. There are at present, including the different 
types erected by the different concerns engaged in installing such 
wlants, more than 4,000; to coke all the coal now being coked m bee- 
hive ovens about 15,000 more retort coke ovens would be necessary. 
Our company alone, the Semet-Solvay Company, has in store over 
500,000 gallons of crude benzol, for which there is no market. This 
and more that would be available from existing and future ovens 
owned or operated by us or other companies could be untilized in the 
manufacture of intermediate coal-tar products for dyestuffs if only 
the requested duties were given, without increase of price to the 
buyer. 

The growth of the retort coke oven industry to4he present time 
can not be cited as a reason why the requested duties are not needed. 
This growth is one in which many concerns besides ours have the same 
interest that we have. Most of the retort coke oven plants erected by 
us as engineers are owned by other companies, though some of these 
are operated by us. Other companies are also engaged as engineers in 
the business oi erecting other types of retort ooke ovens, and still other 
concerns engaged in the manufacture of iron, steel, etc., have erected 
similar oven plants themselves for their own account But such 
ovens cost their owners more to build and operate than other ovens, 
which do not save the by-products, and this additional cost must 
be offset by returns from the by-products in order to make feasible 
the erection of by-product ovens, in connection with blast furnaces 
or otherwise. The increase in sucn ovens has already resulted in pro- 
ducing more by-products than there is a market for at any price, ex- 
cept as fuel, and for that use, in competition with coal, thereturns are 
too low to warrant further installations of ovens, except in special 
localities when the surplus gas may be sold. In order to open the 
field for a large growth in the use of these ovens, in connection with 
different classes of manufactures, a further market for the derivatives 
of these products is essential, and our request is based on the proposi- 
tion that this market can be iurnished without raising the price of any 
article to any buyer. 
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COMPARISON OF LABOR COST HERE AND ABROAD. 

This is stated not as a basis for permission to raise prices in this 
country — a permission which is not asked for — but to show the facili- 
ties which the foreign manufacturers have for ability to drop prices 
temporarily, from time to time, to prevent the establishment of 
American competition. Upon a careful analysis of actual data in our 
hands covering in complete detail costs of laoor and materials in this 
country and in Europe, in lines of manufacture similar to those in 
question, we believe that the duties which we request are less than such 
actual difference in manufacturing costs. We shall be pleased to 
submit to the Committee, if desired, all the data in our possession on 
this subject for comparison with the data collected by the committee's 

ex P er * s# 
A further advantage which the foreign makers have, in being able 

to drop their prices temporarily to prevent the establishment of com- 
petition here, is found in the cheap rreight rates from Europe. Ship- 
ments of these articles may be made from Liverpool, England, to New 
Orleans, by return cotton steamers, at a lower rate than from Phila- 
delphia by water; the same is true of water shipments to Boston 
from Philadelphia. 

REASONS WHY DUTIES REQUESTED ARE DESIRABLE. 

First Such a duty would bring about the establishment of the cor- 
responding new industries in this country with the consequent bene- 
fits to allied industries, to American capital, and to American labor, 
with no increase in cost to domestic consumers. 

Second. This duty would protect such new industries to be estab- 
lished, and the uncertain existence of new industries already estab- 
lished, from the older, stronger, and well-established foreign com- 
petitors, who have a lower labor cost and thus can temporarily cut 
prices in order to prevent the establishment of the American com- 
petitor. 

Third. Such a duty would not only protect the American manu- 
facturer, but also in this special case the American consumer too, 
both against the individual foreign manufacturer and against in- 
creases in price by foreign manufacturers, who maintain prices now 
at which American manufacturers could and would undertake to 
manufacture in case such duties are granted. 

Fourth. The American consumer would also be protected from any 
home manufacturer or any possible combination or them, both by the 
proposed statutory provision for canceling the duties in case they are 
utilized to increase prices, and by the fact that the duties asked repre- 
sent only the actual difference between the cost to the foreign manu- 
facturer and his present selling price to us. Thus it results that any 
attempt to put prices above the present cost to the American con- 
sumer would immediately defeat its own purpose, and prices would 
still be kept down. 

Fifth. The American consumer would in like manner be protected 
from any exorbitant prices which the present foreign makers can at 
their pleasure (and doubtless will unless prevented) impose upon us. 

Sixth. The interests of the American consumer, the American man- 
ufacturer, and the American laborer are, under these unusual condi- 
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tions ; identical. Any protests coming from the foreign manufacturer 
or his agents, the importers, are not in point where, as here ; it is 
agreed that the requested duties shall not raise the domestic prices. 

Seventh. The building up of the manufacture of aniline, alizarine, 
and similar products in this country would be the greatest stimulus 
to the general chemical industry that could possibly be given. 

It would not only mean a raising of the specific industry in ques- 
tion to a position like that of the jgreat German color industries, but 
there would result a tremendous increase in the consumption of all 
heavy chemicals produced by many American makers, such as nitric, 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, and acetic acids, and others. 

The duties asked, therefore, would not only protect the domestic 
manufacturer against temporary cuts in price below cost, but would 
be the greatest possible stimulus to the entire chemical industry at 
no increased cost to any domestic consumer. 

Eighth. The establishment of an industry producing the specified 
intermediate coal-tar products for dyestuns will tend to conserve 
the mineral resources of our country, particularly coal, through the 
building of an increased number of retort coke ovens and the dis- 
placement of the uneconomical beehive oven. 

To illustrate how retort coke ovens would conserve the supply of 
coal in the United States, we would refer to the census of manufac- 
turers, 1905, in which C. E. Munroe states that had retort coke ovens 
been used instead of beehive ovens in 1905, 2,100,000 more tons of 
coke would have been produced from the 37,000,000 tons of coal coked, 
or there would have been a saving of about 4,000,000 tons of coal : not 
only would there have been this saving in coal, but the value or the 
tar which could be recovered, and which is produced by a very large 
number of separate concerns in all parts of the United States, would 
amount to $6,000,000 ; the ammonium sulphate, which could be used 
on the soil, would be $18,000,000, and the surplus gas saved, now 
wasted, would amount to a value of $6,000,000 ana would supply- 
power enough through gas engines to operate all the mills in the 
State of Pennsylvania. No doubt it would be impossible to attain 
any such complete substitution of by-product ovens tor beehive ovens, 
at least in the near future, but the figures given show the advantage 
to all interests of making possible, through the opening of markets 
for derivatives of by-products provided By a great number of con- 
cerns in very many localities, the substantial and progressive increase 
in the number of by-product ovens to be installed by users of coke 
and other products where this can be done under a fixed plan which 
will prevent any increase in price to the domestic consumer on any 
of the products in question. 

On the grounds stated, therefore, arid on the basis of a fixed plan 
to be incorporated in the act to prevent the utilization of duties for 
the purpose of increasing prices to domestic consumers, we request 
the committee to approve our application for duties on the five items 
in question. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sbmbt-Solvay Company* 
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THE BARRETT MAUTTFACTTTRING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA., SUB- 
MITS SCHEDULE FOR COAL TAR AND ITS PRODUCTS. 

Washington, D. C, 
Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: We respectfully submit herewith a petition for the 
placing of a tariff upon coal tar and certain of its products and 
chemicals made therefrom, as specified in the following list These 
products and chemicals are at present all on the free list: 



fee- 

tton. 



Name of chemical . 



Tariff petitioned for. 



824 
04 

m 

ffit 

m 

m 

624 
«4 
«4 



472 
460 

m 

tt4 
tt4 
624 

m 

824 
624 

m 

634 
624 
614 
624 
484 
484 



Ooal tar- 

Pitch 

100 per cent benzol 

90 per cent benzol 

Crode benzol or light oil 

100 per cent tohioL , 

Crude tolaoL 

100 per cent xyloL 

Grade xyk>L 

Solvent naphtha 

Oreeol, pare , 

Naphthalene. 

Aniline oil...... — . 

Aniline ealts 

Alizarin 

Naphthols (alpha and beta)... 

Napbtbylamine 

TolufcMne— 

Xylldlne 

Oomidine 



Dvphenylamlo 

Benzaldehyde 

Benzykhloride. 

Dtanisidine 

Mono* di and trinltrobenzol. 
Mono, di and trinitrotoluol.. 

Benzoic add .............. 

Nltro, naphthalene 



! cent per gallon, 
cent per gallon, 
cents per gallon. 
4 cent* per gallon. 
8 cents per gallon. 
8 cents per gallon. 
4 cents per gallon. 
8 cents per gallon. 
4 cents per gallon. 
4 cents per gallon. 
8 cents per gallon. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per eent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per eent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per eent ad valorem. 
20 per eent ad valorem. 
20 i»er eent ad valorem. 
20 per eent ad valorem. 



We are manufacturers of some of these products and formerly 
manufactured others when they were protected by a duty of 20 per 
cent After the removal of this duty we were compelled to close 
that part of our works devoted to the manufacture of these products. 
We were unable to compete with foreign producers. 

If given the protection asked for, we would at once commence 
their manufacture on a still larger scale. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Barrett Manufacturing Co., 
H. W. Jaynb. 
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THE BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. SUPPLEMENTS ITS ORIGINAL 
STATEMENT RELATIVE TO COAL-TAR PRODUCTS. 

Frankford, Philadelphia, November IS, 1908. 
Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: On November 10 we filed with your committee a 
brief in favor of placing duties on certain articles now on the free 
list The time at our disposal was so short that we were unable to 
present as full a brief as we desired, and therefore wish to file with 
your committee certain reasons why the duties asked for should be 
granted. 

We are distillers and refiners of coal tar, and have works in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, and other 
points. We purchase coal tar, light oils, and crude benzols both from 
the coke ovens and gas works. In distilling these we manufacture 
oils, pitch, roofing materials, and benzols of different grades, together 
with other products. Under the former tariff most oi the articles we 
have enumerated in our petition were protected by a duty of 20 per 
cent. We erected a refinery to produce a line of these products, and 
turned out many hundred thousand pounds of benzol, toluol, xylol, 
solvent naphtha, cresol, naphthaline, nitrobenzol, nitrotuluol, nitro- 
naphthaline, aniline, and toluidine. These are used by the color in- 
dustry, drug and other trades. With the removal of the duty by 
the Dingley bill we were placed in a very unfavorable position, owing 
to the low prices named by the foreign manufacturers, who threw 
their surplus products into this market without lowering the prices 
in the home market. On account of this competition we were finally 
compelled to close our nitro and aniline departments and the nitric- 
acid plant on which they depended. We are at present manufactur- 
ing benzols, naphthaline, and the cresols at this refinery, and on these 
the prices are not remunerative, as the foreign surplus is being forced 
on this market. The 20 per cent duty asked for on most of the prod- 
ucts would amount to from 1 to 2 cents a pound. This very slight 
increase in cost would enable us to recommence their manufacture on 
a still larger scale than before, as all the crude materials necessary 
are being produced in this country. This is not an untried field of 
manufacture for us ? but one which we thoroughly understand and 
for which the plant is ready, if aided by sufficient protection to equal- 
ize the greater cost of labor and repairs in this country. Our average 
labor cost is about 100 per cent greater than in Germany, and the re- 
pairs to a plant of this kind, using all kinds of corrosive acid, is very 
great, requiring the employment of some of our highest-priced labor, 
such as masons, bricklayers, machinists, etc., whose wages are from 
two to three times as high as that paid abroad, and the cost of the 
material entering into such repairs, such as lead, copper, ironwork, 
and stoneware, is also as high in proportion. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Barrett Manufacturing Co., 
H. W. Jayne. 
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THE BABEETT KANtTFACTTOING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, 
AMENDS ITS PETITION ASKING FOB PLACING OF DUTY ON COAL 
IAS, COAL-TAB PITCH, AND BENZOLS. 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 1, 1908. 
To the Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Gentlemen: On November 10 we submitted to your committee a 
petition asking for the placing of a tariff on coal tar and certain of 
its products now on the free list. After more mature consideration, 
we ask leave to amend that petition by withdrawing our request for 
a duty on coal tar, pitch, benzols, and naphthas of various grades, 
which are the raw materials for manufacturing the refined coal-tar 
chemicals, and only ask for a duty on the more refined products enu- 
merated in the following list: 



Section. 


Name of chemical. 


Tariff peti- 
tioned for. 


8ection. 


Name of chemical. 


Tariff peti- 
tioned for. 


CB4 


Refined naphthalene 


Per cent ad 
valorem. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


624 
624 
624 
624 
604 

624 
624 
464 


Djphenylamin............ 


Per cent ad 
valorem. 
20 


•26 


Benzaldehyde 


20 


472 


Aniline salts 


Benzvlchloride 


20 


460 


Alizarine 


Dianfsldine 

Mono, di, and Uinltroben- 
zol 


20 


624 
624 


Napthols (alpha and beta). 


20 


624 


Tofuidine .................. 


Mono.di.and trinitrotoluol 

Nitro-napbthalene 

Benzole acid 


SO 


624 


Xvlidine 


20 


624 




29 


624 


Benzidine 













Respectfully submitted. 



Barrett Mfo. Co. 

H.W.JaYNE. 



C0LH£ & CO., NEW YORK CITY, EARNESTLY OPPOSE THE PLACING 
OP DUTY ON COAL-TAB PITCH. 

11 Broadway, New York, November 11, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Gentlemen : We wish to enter a strong protest against the argu- 
ment of Messrs. Stewart Chaplin and John D. Pennock on behalf 
of the Semet-Solvav Company, of Syracuse. 

We are interested, in a manufacture of coal briquettes, and in our 
efforts to introduce this new industry we are seeking to make usef id 
as a fuel the immense accumulation of coal dust now lying useless 
in the anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania. In developing this 
industry we are the pioneers, and so far the only successful manufac- 
turers of so-called egg coal, of which we send a specimen to your com- 
mittee. Like all new industries, we have to contend with many diffi- 
culties, and in our struggle to make ours successful we are often met 
with impediments in the way, such as the Semet-Solvay Company, 
which manufactures pitch as a by-product from the making of coke. 
We are using pitch in working our briquettes, and if a duty is imposed 
upon this article we will be virtually in the hands of a very strong 
monopoly here, and everyone knows how warm-hearted and liberal 

75W1-H. Doc. 1505. 60-2-vol 1 9 
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monopolies are. Witness the pattern of all trusts — the Standard Oil 
Company. 

By the way, this latter company is also a producer of pitch, so that 
our chances for existence would be very slim if these people are en- 
couraged in their nefarious ways. 

We may mention incidentally that the Semet-Solvay Company has 
been trying for some time to manufacture coal briquettes without 
success, and in order to find out how have resorted to the usual 
methods of trusts. 

Seriously speaking, we believe it is not the intention of Congress 
to throttle any rising industry and favor a monopoly, such as the 
Semet-Solvay Company, and we beg leave to file a strong protest 
against any duty being put on pitch which can be procured now from 
abroad at reasonable prices while pitch is free from duty. The 
Semet-Solvay Company can sell at tne same prices and yet make a 
good profit. This is known to the writer, wno years ago distilled 
coal tar for making pitch. 

Yours, very truly, Colne & Co., 

Commission Agents. 



THE NEW ENGLAND FELT ROOFING WORKS URGE THAT NO 
DITTIES BE PLACES UPON COAL TAR AND PITCH. 

Boston, December l y 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington^ D. 0. 

Gentlemen : Respectfully represents the New England Felt Roof- 
ing Works, of Boston, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. That 
in the hearings before your committee November 10 the Semet-Solvay 
Company, of Syracuse, in the State of New York, and the Barrett 
Manufacturing Company, of the said State, ask that coal tar and 
pitch of coal tar be taken from paragraph 524 of section 2 of the free 
list and a tariff tax be placed upon them. 

That for the year ending June 30, 1905, the value of all coal tar 
and pitch of coal tar imported into the United States is $115,377; for 
the year ending June 30, 1906, $96,909 ; and for the year ending June 
30, 1907, $61,705. These figures are for the values of the imports of 
both coal tar and pitch, no separation being made in the govern- 
ment reports between them, and therefore it is impossible to state 
from official figures how much belongs to one and how much to the 
other. But it will be observed that while they have been upon the 
free list the imports have diminished steadily, and it generally is be- 
lieved in the market. 

That at present practically no coal tar is imported, the cost being 
prohibitive, and that the supply is domestic. Therefore a tariff 
tax thereon is not necessary for the protection of an infant or unes- 
tablished industry, and as there are no imports of coal tar a tariff 
tax thereon will not bring any revenue to the United States, but will 
increase the cost of the domestic product to the consumer. 

Very little pitch of coal tar is imported, and therefore a tariff 
tax thereon can bring very little revenue to the United States, but 
it also will increase the cost thereof to the consumer. 

Our imports of pitch of coal tar are wholly from Great Britain, 
there being no imports by us of either coal tar or of pitch of coal 
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tar from Germany, and it is essential to our business, and therefore 
% tariff tax thereon will make our business more costly and will be, 
both to us and to our customers, a great injury. 

Coal tar and pitch of coal tar are by-products of gas and coke- 
oven plants; ana the output in the United States is dominated and 
controlled, through a holding company, by the Barrett Manufac- 
turing Company, which not only appears to be associated closely 
with the Semet-Solvay Company, ana in this connection attention 
may be called to the striking similarity of their petitions before you ; 
but also it has absorbed several of the companies which appeared 
before the Committee on Ways and Means in the year 1897 and then 
asked that coal tar and pitch of coal tar should be upon the free list. 

Our business in felt roofing materials has been established and 
maintained in Boston since the year 1852. It is dependent upon our 
use of pitch of coal tar, and the tariff tax proposed by the Barrett 
Manufacturing Company, if imposed, will compel us to pay an unfair 
tribute to an organization the many ramifications of which reach 
from New England to the Missouri Kiver and from Chicago to New 
Orleans, which then will possess practically the entire market of 
the United States. 

Wherefore on behalf of ourselves and of the manufacturing corpo- 
rations who are our customers, and of the people whose roofs are pro- 
tected by our materials, we respectfully pray your committee to leave 
coal tar and pitch of coal tar as now — upon the free list. 

New England Felt Roofing Works, 
By Levi L. Willcutt, President. 
C. C. Kemp. 



ZJJIKEISEN & CO., NEW YORK CITY, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS, 

RECOMMEND DITTIES ON CERTAIN COAL-TAR PRODUCTS NOW 

ON FREE LIST. 

New York, December 1, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: As importers of chemical products and interested also in some 
chemical factories in the United States, we, together with a number 
of business associates, contemplate the manufacture of organic chem- 
icals, and especially the making of derivatives of coal tar, in this 
country should the pending tariff legislation be favorable to the 
development of this branch of industry. 

As is well known, the modern ana important organic chemical 
industry, especially the chemical dyestuffs, are directly dependent 
upon coal tar. In fostering, therefore, even to a slight extent, the 
many and substantial chemical enterprises in which coal tar enters, 
the modern organic chemical industry would be systematically and 
intelligently built up as a whole on American soil. Also, the great 
coke and coal interests here would have a market for a valuable 
by-product or by-products at home, so that these mining interests 
could much better face new conditions should the duty on coal and 
coke be reduced or taken off entirely or should untoward circum- 
stances cut down the profits. 
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The following is to outline how the coal-tar derivatives can be 
successfully made in this country, where nature has given us large 
quantities of the raw products, L e., coal, coke, and coal tar — neces- 
sary for such industries. 

At the meeting of your committee for the discussion of Schedule A, 
concerning coal tar and coal-tar dyes, two views especially were pre- 
sented. These were diametrically opposed to one another. On the 
one hand there were the Schoellkopf , Hartford & Hanna Company, of 
Buffalo, and the Heller & Merz Company, of New York City and 
New 'Jersey, while on the other hand there were the Barrett Manufac- 
turing Company, of New York City and Philadelphia, and the Semet- 
Solvay Company, of Syracuse, New York State. 

The proposal of the Schoellkopf, HartfDrd & Hanna Company 
points toward a complete prostration of the coal-tar industry as a 
whole, and for these reasons : First, if now all the so-called " middle " 
products (that is, the intermediate products between the crude coal 
tar and the more complex and finished organic chemicals) which are 
used in making coal-tar dyes are placed on the free list as proposed, 
then the working up of such " middle " products here at home will 
naturally become most difficult and a normal growth of the industry 
in all its ramifications can not be reasonably expected ; second, it is 
common knowledge that the " middle " products of the coal-tar dye 
industry are controlled abroad by the same syndicates which make 
the coal-tar dyestuffs. 

It is therefore obvious that the American coal-tar dyestuff industry 
will not be put on its feet even with an ad valorem duty of 40 per 
cent, as has been proposed. Should the duty be raised to 40 per cent 
on the dyes, the ™ middle " products, which are almost exclusively 
made abroad now, would be advanced in price correspondingly by 
the foreign syndicates which now supply practically all the coal-tar 
dyes to this country, for these, as stated^ also control the " middle w 
products. These interests have it in their power to place the prices 
of the " middle " products, even if all these are on the free list, so 
high that an American manufacturer of the finished dyestuffs made 
therefrom could not work to advantage, notwithstanding the very 
considerable duty proposed of 40 per cent ad valorem. An object 
lesson illustrative of this very point is the slight progress made by 
the chemical dyestuff industry in this country since the Dingley tariff 
bill was enacted, in spite of the many " middle " products which are 
already on the free list. On its face therefore this method of encour- 
aging in this country the great coal-tar industry to that flourishing 
state of success achieved on the continent of Europe is not practical. 
Further, the conditions prevailing here now are quite different 
from those of 1897. At that time only very small quantities of coal 
tar were produced in the United States, so that the raw material and 
" middle " products could not be supplied by domestic makers. Now, 
however, large quantities of crude coal tar are produced and wasted 
every year, because the few chemical factories in this country buying 
the coal-tar " middle " products import these free of duty. Domestic 
producers of crude coal tar are only waiting the time when the Amer- 
ican organic chemical and dyestuff industry shall have grown to suffi- 
cient dimensions to make the manufacture of the coal-tar " middle w 
products profitable. Then only a great industry in the manufacture 
of the coal-tar " middle " products is assured, and the output of crude 
coal tar and nearly related products will multiply rapidly until they 
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will unquestionably become important and profitable articles of 
export 

The heavy importation of ammonia salts (which are made in the 
same plants and at the same time with the crude coal tar) alone make 
it a national duty to support the domestic producers of coal tar and 
to find uses for this product, for ammonia has become vital to the con- 
tinued productiveness of our farming lands. 

A satisfactory and a healthy coal-tar industry can, however, only 
be brought into being if all the products which can be made from 
this material shall receive rational and logical protective duties to 
equalize as nearly as possible the higher costs new enterprises are 
always subject to here, as compared with well rooted undertakings in 
Europe. At the same time such duties should not be so high as to 
be even temporarily unjust to the present American consumers of such 
products. The proposals of the Barrett Manufacturing Company 
and of the Semet-Solvay Company, on the other hand, have this end 
in view. Their demands, however, are in some respects illogical and 
unjust Such tariff schedules as they propose would surely prevent 
the systematic and natural development of the coal-tar industry, es- 
pecially because they actually ask for heavier duties on the raw and 
" middle " products than on the refined and finished products. 

For example, benzol, a raw coal-tar product, 7 cents per gallon 
equals 25 per cent ad valorem. Aniline, a much higher product, 
ready for use in the textile industry, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

To build up a healthy industry in the coal-tar branch the follow- 
ing general plan should be observed: 

(1) A small duty only for raw materials, and where possible no 
duty on these. 

(2) For " middle " products which are used in appreciable quan- 
tities there should be a duty to equalize the higher cost of production 
here. 

(3) Raw material, like crude^ coal tar, is protected sufficiently 
through the cost of transportation from Europe to this ^ country, 
should such transportation ever be rendered feasible by specially con- 
structed means of conveyance. 

We therefore respectfully submit that the tariff should be changed 
as follows to meet existing conditions and to guarantee reasonable 
supnort for this far-reaching branch of industry. 

ihe products in question come under the head of the free list (as 
now), No. 464, No. 4G9, No. 472, No. 524, No. 626, and No. 580. 

Coal tar (crude), free. 
. Raw materials, which are made by simple and direct fractionating 
distillation (benzol, toluol, xylol and its homologues, napthalene, an- 
thracene), 5 per cent ad valorem. 

u Middle " or intermediate products, such as phenols, kressols, naph- 
thols, nitro compounds of the hydrocarbons, aniline, toluidin ; cumi- 
din, xyladine 2 naphthylamine, diphenylamine, benzidin, tolidm, dia- 
uisidine and its salts, benzyl-chloride, naphthol, and naphthyl amin- 
sulphoacid, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Finished products, such as resorcin, picric acid and picrates, ben- 
zaldehyde, benzoic acid, pthalic acid, 20 per cent ad valorem. Ali- 
zarin and alizarin dyestuffs and artificial (chemical) indigo, and all 
other aniline coal-tar colors, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Carbolic acids and phenols, as well as picric acid, the Barrett Manu- 
facturing Company aid not include in its table of products it wished 
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Erotected, but these are of great importance in case of war, and should 
b made independently therefore in every country. 
Finally, it is no secret that all the German and Swiss dyestuff fac- 
tories plan to form a single syndicate or trust Since these foreign 
factories practically control the entire American market in dyestuffs, 
it is to the distinct disadvantage of all our domestic manufacturers, 
such as our textile manufacturers, our dyers, and our cotton printers, 
to be forced to depend upon such a foreign combination for these 
materials, which are necessary to these large American enterprises, 
and thus to be made to withdraw their support from even such chem- 
ical and dyestuff makers as are working here now under the handicaps 
above described. 

To lend support to any tariff schedule on these products which 
might be especially favorable to such foreign interests would be un- 
patriotic and un-American, and if the next tariff bill does not include 
adequate measures to give the coal-tar industry a fair start, it may 
happen that that branch will be lost to us forever. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Zinkeisen & Co. 

JACOB F. SCHOELLKOPF, BUFFALO, N. Y., REPRESENTING COLOR 
MANUFACTURERS, ASKS AN INCREASE OF DUTY ON COAL-TAB 
COLORS AND DYES. 

Wednesday, November 11^ 1908. 

Mr. Schoellkopp. I represent the Schoellkopf, Hartford, Hanna 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., and the Heller & Merz Company, of 
Newark, N. J. I have prepared a short brief, which I will read. 

[Beads:] 

Buffalo, N. Y n November 9, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee. 

Deab Sir: Tbe undersigned respectfully request that at the impending revi- 
sion of the tariff the minimum duty on coal-tar colors and dyes be increased 
from 30 per cent to 40 per cent ad valorem, and that all coal-tar products and 
preparations not colors or dyes used in the manufacture of these dyes be placed 
on the free list 

In submitting this request we do so with the understanding that it is the 
Intention of Congress to so adjust import duties as to give the domestic 
manufacturer adequate protection against his foreign rival ; or, in other words, 
the duties imposed shall cover the difference in cost of the article protected 
when made in America as against the same article when made abroad. 

In asking for free entry of all coal-tar products and preparations used in the 
manufacture of coal-tar colors, no American industry will be injured, as these 
articles are not made in the United States, nor can they be manufactured profit- . 
ably under existing conditions. 

In order to prove that our demands, as outlined above, are not unreasonable 
we have prepared the following tables: 

Table A.— Showing cost of coal-tar dye plant in America and Germany, de- 
signed for a yearly output of 3,000,000 pounds; also showing the cost for depre- 
ciation on buildings and wear and tear on machinery and interest on investment. 

Table B. — Showing number of employees required and their salaries for such 
a plant in America and Germany. 

Table C— Showing material required to produce 3,000,000 pounds of color and 
cost of same under present tariff ; also under tariff as proposed by us ; also cost 
of same material in Germany. 

Table D.— Showing comparative cost of 3,000,000 pounds of color when pro- 
duced in Germany; also cost when produced under present tariff; also cost when 
produced under tariff as proposed by us. 

By referring to Table D it appears that taking the cost of colors in Germany 
at 100 per cent, the same colors cost to produce in America under the present 
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tariff 144JL per cent, and in case all coal-tar preparations should be admitted 
free, the cost woo Id still be over 134.4 per cent That oar figures are correct 
li positively proven by two highly significant facts. 

First These same colors are now being imported from Germany and sold In 
this market for less than it costs us to produce them* even omitting charges 
for depreciation and interest on investment 

Second. By the fact that German manufacturers do not manufacture In the 
United States because, as people high in authority state openly, they can manu- 
facture the colors in Germany and lay them down in the United States, with 
doty of 30 per cent and manufacturer's profit added, at a lower price than 
they could manufacture the same colors in America. 

By referring again to the same table it appears that under the proposed 
tariff the cost of colors would be only 35 per cent higher than the same colors 
when made in Germany, while we are asking for a duty of 40 per cent It 
should be borne in mind, however, that in the first place the American manu- 
facturer, in order to secure the home market, must be in a position to undersell 
the importer, and in the second place, the foreign manufacturer, when driven 
to it, will always assume part of the duty himself. The result would be that 
with a duty of 40 per cent the American manufacturer could not hope to 
realise more than 30 per cent in excess of what the same goods are sold for in 
Germany, and probably considerably less. In any event, therefore, even with 
a 40 per cent duty, the American manufacturer would have to content himself 
with a considerably smaller profit than his German rival. 

Since the present tariff went into effect American coal-tar dye manufacturers 
have striven strenuously to capture the home market, and while they have suc- 
ceeded in Increasing very materially their output, they have done so at no profit 
to themselves. Whenever the domestic production of any one color increased 
sufficiently to interfere seriously with the sale of the imported product, the for- 
eign manufacturers dropped prices to a point that compelled the American man- 
ufacturer to sell at cost or even lower. 

On the other hand, colors not made in America and controlled by the foreign 
manufacturers, either through patents "or combinations, were not only not re- 
duced, but in many Instances actually increased in price. Eliminate American 
competition, and prices, even with a reduced duty, will rise. and not fall. We 
refer to such products as alizarins, aniline salt, aniline oil, beta napbthol, etc*, 
which during the past few years have been advanced from 15 to 50 per cent, 
although the cost of production has not risen. 

In conclusion, we beg to state that the figures and tables contained in this doc- 
ument are taken from our books, and represent actual conditions, and if desired 
we are prepared to prove the correctness of same in every particular. 

On a separate sheet annexed hereto, marked Table E, we suggest the wording 
of the sections in the tariff which we desire to have changed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SCHOELLKOPF, HaBTFOBO & HANNA COMFJJfT. 

The Heller A Mebz Company. 



Table A. — Showing cost of coal-tar dye plant designed for a yearly output of 
8,000,000 pounds; also showing the cost of depreciation of buildings and wear 
and tear on machinery, etc. 





Cost of plant in- 




United 
States. 


Ger- 
many. 


twl«M ,,,.,. , . 


$50,000 
100.000 
880.000 
600.000 


$60 008 


For biifl^fng* _.,,.. r , „...., , — 


60 000 


FormafhWrTi tools, etc. _. ....*.. - .. 


850 000 


For worfelnf capita) .. T r -,.-. r -. ....,.-.. .^... ...... ....... 


860 000 






^Vtal coat of plants _.,,_. ^ — .... ._.__. ...._._.......— ............. . 


1.080.000 


710.000 






Deprivation oo buildings, 5 per cent.. __ . _.._ .. 


6.000 
88,000 
61.800 


8 000 


Wur *nti tear on machinery I et«., 10 par cent.. .......... ... _.-*.^ 


86 000 


Intmt oo Inraataian t, par flant ........ 


42,600 






104,800 


70,600 
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Table B.— Showing employee* needed for a coal-tar dye plant with a yearly 
capacity of 8,000,000 pounds. 



United 8tates. 



Rate. 



Amount. 



Germany. 



Bate. Amount. 



1 general manager 

t bead chemists 

4 chemists 

1 chemist 

1 chemist 

8 dyers 

1 helper 

1 helper ....... ... 

tboys 

1 head bookkeeper 

1 clerk 

1 clerk 

• clerks 

1 clerk 

flboys 

1 telephone operator 

1 superintendent 

1 shipping clerk 

t engineers — 

a flremen 

t watchmen 

t teamsters 

4 carpenters 

t machinists 

t blacksmiths 

4 helpers 

10 foremen 

83 laborers 



110,000 

6,000 

1,600 

1,800 

000 

1,144 

468 

812 

208 

1,600 

1,800 

1,200 

000 

780 

600 

864 

1,660 

1,200 

1,040 

780 

728 

624 

780 

886 

676 

624 

718 



$10,000 

10.000 

6.000 

1,800 

900 

8,482 

468 

812 

416 

2,600 

1,800 

1,200 

2,700 

780 

1,000 

884 

1,660 

1,200 

2,080 

4,680 

1,466 

1,248 

8,120 

1,872 

1,362 

2,496 

7,180 

44,820 



16.000 
2,600 
1,000 
800 
600 
890 
. 160 
186 
78 
1,200 
900 
600 
460 
860 
250 
160 
760 
460 
620 
890 
890 
890 
890 
468 
468 
260 
890 
800 



16.000 

6,000 

4,000 

800 

600 

1,170 

100 

135 

160 

1,200 

900 

600 

1,850 

850 

500 

100 

750 

450 

1,040 

2,840 

780 

780 

1,660 

980 

936 

1,040 

8.900 

24,900 



116,286 



61, 



Table C. — Material required for $,000,000 pounds of coal-tar dyes and cost of 

same. 



Obemteals used. 



Quanti- 
ties in 
pounds. 



Cost In 
United 
8tato8 un- 
der present 
tariff. 



Cost In 
United 
States un- 
der pro- 
posed tariff. 



Oostm 
Ger- 



Kltrftesoda 

Muriatic add— 

Sulphuric acid. 

Carbonate soda 

Caustic *oda 

Common salt _ 

Huiphide sodium 

Ammonia 26 degrees 

Mono-aethyl-aipha naphthylamfne.. 

Aniline oil 

Paranltranlllne. - 

H-Add ~ 

Alpha naphtylamine 

R^Salt. 

Amldo O— Salt- 

Freund's acid 

Cleve arid... 

Gamma acid 

Salicylic acid 

A B Sp Sa - 

A A Tm Ha 

A A Bra Ba 

A A Tm S 

Tolldine 

Benzidine. 



885.803 

1,869.126 

122.814 

700.876 

111,942 

8,871,280 

4.860 

2.880 

4,437 

189,041 

68.445 

693.145 

64.270 

29,295 

no 

(30 
B2 
120 
20 

08 

125 
(00 
40 
140 



$29,899.74 

10,268.43 

409.38 

7.602.40 

2,417.94 

5,899.74 

61 

00 

30 

1 75 

1 80 

20 46 

94 

79 

91 

16 

62 

80 

20 

19 

62 

S 18 

18 

20 

( 85 



829,899.74 

10,268.43 

409.38 

7,692.40 

2,417.94 

6,809.74 

65.61 

144.00 

1.887.89 

16,128.75 

13.689.00 

172.60o.21 

4,205.94 

8,544. 71 

7,989.90 

1,396.85 

684.64 

4,668.14 

2.822.97 

6.072.22 

4,081.14 

21,228.09 

6,974.02 

8,494.20 

66,047.86 



123.919.79 

8,214.74 

827.60 

6,073.92 

1,934.35 

4,719.79 

62.49 

115.20 

1,110.31 

12.003.00 

10.951.20 

188.084.17 

8.364.75 

2,835.77 

6,391.98 

1,117.08 

467. 71 

8.646.51 

2.258.38 

4.067.78 

8.264.91 

16,982.47 

4. 779.22 

6.795.86 

62,888.28 



7,668,889 



442.9U.09 



898,608.82 



117.206.64 
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Tabu D. — Coat of producinj 3,000000 pounds of coal-tar dye*. 



Material!, labor, foal, eta. 



When made 
In United 
States 
under 
present 
tariff. 



When made 

In United 

States 



proposed 
tariff. 



When made 
In Germany. 



Labor 

Interest on Investment. 



Depredation of plant 

Taxes, lire Insurance, and incidentals— 



H42.911.00 
20,250.00 
116,236.00 
61,800.00 
43,000.00 
8,000.00 



•396.508.82 
20,2.'i0.00 
110,236.00 
61,800.00 
48,000.00 
8,000.00 



692,197.09 
144.1 



645,784.32 
184.4 



8317,208.64 
27.000.00 
61.493.00 
42.000.00 
28,000.00 
4,000.00 



480.299.64 
100 



Tablb B. 



Present wording. 



New wording suggested. 



Bbc. 15. Coal-tar dyes or colors, not 
specially provided for In this act, 80 per 
cent ad valorem; all other products or 
preparations of coal tar, not colors or dyes 
tad not medicinal, not specially provided 
tor In this act, 20 per cent ad valorem. 



Coal-tar dyes or colors, not specially 
provided for la this act, 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 



Fbee List. 



Sec. 409. — Alisartn, natural or artificial, 
and dyes derived from alizarin or from 
anthracin. 

Sbc. 524. — Coal tar, crude, pitch of coal 
ttr, and products of coal tar known as dead 
or creosote oil, benzol, toluol, naphthalln, 
xylol, phenol, creaol, xylldln, toluidine, cu- 
mldln, trinitrotoluol, blnltrobenzol, benzldin, 
tolldin, diantsldlne, naphthol, naphtylamln, 
dipbenylamin, benzaldebyde, benzyl chloride, 
resordn. nltro-benzol, and nltro toluol; all 
the foregoing not medicinal and not colors 
or dyes. 

Bsc. 580. — Indigo. 



No change suggested. 



Coal tar, crude, and all products or 
preparations of coal tar, not colors or dyes 
and not medicinal, not specially provided 
for in this act. 



No change suggested. 



The Chairman. In looking over your statement of comparative 
cost, I see that you put the working capital in the United States at 
$500,000, and in Germany $350,000. Why that discrepancy in the 
amount of working capital in the two countries? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. Because the products are cheaper over there, the 

Eroducts bought and sold. If we carry a stock of a million and a 
alf goods, the cost here is from 30 to 50 per cent more than on the 
other side. Consequently our capital must oe larger. 

The Chairman. You put in the cost of material in another table, 
and you are asking for consideration of cost of material and capital 
both! 

Mr. Schoellkopf. We have a larger investment, and consequently 
must figure on a larger earning to cover the interest. 

The Chairman. The duty of 30 per cent was put on colors in the 
Dingley Act for the first timet 
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Mr. Schoellkopf. No. The duty in 1883 was 35 per cent and 60 
cents a pound. Then that was taken off and the 20 per cent left on 
the product, which gave us a net protection of 15 per cent, which was 
entirely inadequate. 

The Chairman. Were not these colors mainly free under the Wil- 
son Act? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. No; 25 per cent 

The Chairman. What development has there been in the manu- 
facture of coal-tar colors under tne present law? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. I can only speak for our own firm, the Schoell- 
kopf, Hartford, Hanna Company. Between 1900 and 1906 we in- 
creased 280 per cent in volume and 179 per cent in value, but our 
profits decreased on that enlarged production and are less to-day than 
they were six or seven years ago. 

The Chairman. Has your company been able to pay any divi- 
dends? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. We have paid 6 per cent, but not out of the 
earnings of the manufacturing department The earnings were made 
entirely in the sales department. 

The Chairman. For how long a time have you paid 6 per cent? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. Since 1900. 

The Chairman. You speak about taking off the duty on coal-tar 

? reparations, which you use as raw materials for your manufactures, 
'here was a gentleman here yesterday asking for a duty on some of 
the coal-tar preparations. 

Mr. Schoellkopf. I was not here at that time, but I believe it was 
the Semet-Solvay Company. 

The Chairman. Yes ; I believe it was. 

Mr. Schoellkopf. Of course, if a duty is placed on those articles, 
we will have to have a compensating duty on the colors. I do not 
see any reason for that, because those people can manufacture the 
coke cheaper now than by the old process — the beehive process. 
You might as well speak of the manufacturer of illuminating gas, 
who is producing gas and then sells his coke and tar for what he can 
get 

The Chairman. You speak of foreign patents on some of these 
articles. Are there a good many protectee! by patents? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. Most of the important colors are now free, and 
that is one of the reasons why we have developed so rapidly during 
the last six or seven years, ana which enabled us to step on the toes of 
the foreign manufacturers. However, the minute we become strong 
they begin to drop their prices and to cut us out 

The Chairman. They come in here, as some others do, and try to 
stifle competition by cutting the price, and it is a question of the 
length of pocketbook as to which succeeds? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. They tell me — the persons high in the council 
of these foreign factories — that they can actually pay the duty of 30 
per cent and make the manufactured product for less money than 
they could if they came over here and made the goods. That is the 
reason they are not making them on this side. 

Mr. Underwood. Is that by reason of the raw material or cheaper 
labor? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. Both. 
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The Chairman. The Committee on Patents have had in contem- 
plation some two or three years an amendment to the patent law 
requiring a foreign patentee who has taken out a patent in this coun- 
try to work the patent — that is, establish a factory here — or else 
lose his patent, would such a law as that help establish the indus- 
try, where these dyes are patented, by forcing those people to come 
here and establish factories? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. I think so; undoubtedly. 

The Chairman. The Committee on Patents have found some diffi- 
culties in the way, but I hope they will solve the problem. 

Mr. Underwood. You say the reason you can not compete is on 
account of both the difference in the cost of raw material and labor. 
What is the difference in the cost of raw material in Germany and in 
this country on these items? 

The Chairman (to Mr. Underwood). He has filed a statement 
which is before the committee. 

Mr. Underwood. I came in late, and I understand you have filed 
a table giving those facts? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. Yes, sir. " 

Mr. Underwood. Does your table also give the difference in the 
cost of labor? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Then I will withdraw the question. 

Mr. Gaines. That is in the statement, but it has not been brought 
out 

The Chairman. It has not been read before the committee. 

Mr. Underwood. But it is in the record? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. How many manufacturers of these dyes are there 
in the United States? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. Four. 

Mr. Boutell. Is there any effort on the part of the manufacturers 
to maintain uniformity of price to the jobber? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. . No, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. There is perfectly free competition? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Is there any effort on the part of the jobbers to main- 
tain uniformity of price to the retailers? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. No, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. How many manufacturers are there in Germany? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. I wish to qualify that statement in this way: 
The importers have some colors which they control, and on which 
they maintain a uniformity of price. 

Mr. Boutell. How many manufacturers are there in Germany? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. There are two now. There used to be a dozen, 
but they have combined. There are two big combinations in Ger- 
many, and there is another big combination of the Swiss factories. 
That would make three large combinations. I am advised that the 
idea is ultimately to combine the whole of those three combinations 
into one large concern. 

Mr. Boutell. So that there is now a method by which substantial 
uniformity of price is maintained by the foreign exporters? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. In the articles controlled oy them. 
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Mr. Boutell. And that meets the free competition among the four 
manufacturers in this country! 

Mr. Sc hoellkopf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. Are these colors manufactured anywhere else than in 
Germany? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. There are a few colors manufactured in Eng- 
land, but they do not amount to anything. We do not fear the 
English or French competition. It is the German competition that 
knocks us out 

Mr. Randell If this tariff was placed at 40 per cent, what effect 
would that have upon the amount of importation ? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. We hope it would decrease the importation rela- 
tively at any rate. 

Mr. Randell. To what extent would that affect the revenues, in 
your opinion ? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. That is difficult for me to say. Of course, I do 
not know just how far they would allow us to take the trade away 
from them. They would probably pay a very large part of the duty 
rather than lose the trade. Just how far we can go in that respect, 
I am unable to say. 

Mr. Randell. Would not 40 per cent cut off the importations 
entirely ? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know what the amount of the manufac- 
tures in the United States was last year? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. I know what we manufactured, but I do not 
know 

The Chairman (interrupting). In dollars, what was the amount! 

Mr. Schoellkopf. I do not know whether I want to give that in- 
formation. I am perfectly willing to give it to you personally and 
in confidence. 

The Chairman. I mean how much was sold in the United States? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. Altogether? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. The imports were $5,500,000. What was 
the domestic production? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. I would say they were over $1,000,000; about 
$12500,000. 

The Chairman. What was it in 1897? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. About $400,000. 

Mr. Hill. I do not want to ask any questions. I simply want to 
express my admiration of the form in wnich this statement has been 
prepared, and to express the hope that other parties coming before 
the committee will make just as clear and intelligent a statement as 
this is. 

The Chairman. I think Mr. Schoellkopf is entitled to the thanks 
of the committee for the full statement he has made and submitted. 

Mr. Schoellkopf. I wish to sav that at any time we are willing to 
prove every statement which we have made here. We are willing to 
open our books to the committee and to prove that every statement 
which we have made is true in every particular. 
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I F. SCHOELLKOPF, BTTFFALO, H. Y., FILES SUPPLEMEHTA1 
STATEMENT RELATIVE TO COAL-TAB COLOBS. ' 

Buffalo, N. Y., December IS, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Paynb, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Mean*, 

Washington, D. C. 

Drab Sir : I have read with interest the briefs submitted by Zink- 
eisen & Co., the Barrett Manufacturing Company, and the Semet- 
Solvay Company. 

As you know, I am not opposed to duties on the coal-tar products 
rod preparations, providing a compensating increase can be granted 
on the coal-tar colors. If the duties on these products suggested by 
these firms should be granted, in order to be able to exist at all, we 
would have to have a duty on the coal-tar colors of at least 50 per 
cent ad valorem, instead or 40 per cent, as suggested in my brief. To 
make this plain to you, I need only tell you that if during 1907 we 
had been compelled to pay these suggested duties on the raw mate- 
rials, our increased cost on this account alone would have been consid- 
erably over $32,000. If you will compare this increased cost with the 
profits we have been making during the last few years (as furnished 
you in confidence under date of November 17, 1908), you will see at 
once how quickly it would lead to bankruptcy on our part if we were 
compelled to pay this increase without having opportunity to increase 
our selling price on our finished products. 

I must confess that I agree with a good deal of the statements made 
by these gentlemen, and there is no doubt whatever that if the tariff 
would be so arranged as to permit the building up of the coal-tar 
industry from the very foundation, it would be very desirable, indeed ; 
but as stated above unless the duty on the coal-tar dyes and colors is 
increased to at least 50 per cent, tne color manufacturers will not be 
able to buy any of these protected coal-tar products, and it would 
therefore be useless to manufacture. I doubt whether the suggestion 
made by the Semet-Solvay Company, that the duties on these products 
be canceled if they are utilized to increase prices beyond those ruling 
at the present time, is a practical one. That is, I doubt whether such 
a suggestion can be incorporated in a tariff law so as to work no 
hardship to the manufacturers or consumers of these products. 

When these paragraphs in which we are interested come up for final 
decision by the committee, I trust we shall be ^iven another oppor- 
tunity to appear before you, particularly if there is any question about 
adopting tne wording as suggested by us. 

Since my appearance before your committee on November 11, at 
which time I also submitted to you my brief, some other paragraphs 
in the present tariff in which we are interested, have been called to 
my attention, and I inclose you herewith a list of these paragraphs, 
which I have marked " Table EE" and on which you will fincTin one 
column the wording as it is in the present tariff, and in the second 
column the new wording or changes suggested. 

Paragraph 1. You will notice that here we suggest that after the 
wording " salicylic acid," the word " medicinal " Be added. Our idea 
is that this will allow salicylic acid, not medicinal, to come in under 
paragraph 624 free of duty under the wording suggested by us. We 
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have been using this product in the manufacture of a certain color, 
and have only recently been compelled to reduce our selling price on 
this color to our actual cost in order to meet foreign competition. 
When we tell you that the 10 cents per pound duty on the salicylic 
acid increases the cost of this particular color 4 cents pjer pound over 
the foreign cost, you can readily see how impossible it is for us to 
manufacture this color at a profit with this prohibitory duty on the 
salicylic acid. In passing we may state that the 10-cent duty on 
salicylic acid at the present time amounts to about 75 per cent ad 
valorem. 

I also beg to call vour attention to the dutyunder paragraph 74, 
on bichromate of soda at 2 cents per pound. This high duty on this 
product compelled us to discontinue manufacturing a certain color 
over six months ago, as the imported color is sold in this market con- 
siderably under our cost to manufacture the same color. 

I also beg to call your attention to paragraph 76, according to 
which nitrite of soda pays a duty of 2£ cents per pound. This duty 
amounts to between 40 and 50 per cent ad valorem, and I think is 
excessive for the reason that the raw material, nitrate soda, is not 
any more expensive here than in Europe. The other raw material 
used in making this product is metallic lead; and while this is more 
expensive than in Europe, it should not enter into the cost of the 
nitrite soda, for the reason that all of the lead is recovered, either as 
metallic lead or as oxide of lead. 

It seems to us that both the manufacturers of bichromate soda and 
nitrite soda should be compelled to show the actual difference in cost 
of these products here ana in Europe. We believe that 1 cent per 
pound is ample protection on both products^ unless the domestic manu- 
facturers can prove that a higher duty is necessary to give them 
proper protection. 

Tablb BB. 



Present wording. 

Paragraph 1. Acids, salicylic acid, 
10 cents per pound. 



New wording suggested. 

We suggest that after the words 
" salicylic acid " the word " medicinal " 
be added. 



Paragraph 464. Adds, benzoic, car- 
bolic, phtalic. 
Paragraph 472. Aniline salts. 
Paragraph 626. Oils, aniline. 



Free List. 

No change suggested. 



No change suggested. 
No change suggested. 



Tours, respectfully, 

J. F. SCHOELLKOPF. 



STATEMENT OF ISAAC F. STONE, REPRESENTING SCHOELLKOPF, 
HAETFOKD & HANNA COMPANY, 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW 
YORK CITY, RELATIVE TO COAL-TAR COLORS. 

Wednesday, November 11, 1908. 
Mr. Stone. I think that Mr. Schoellkopf has covered everything 
that I could say on this subject. I represent the selling end of the 
Buffalo factory and I come in direct competition with the importers 
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of aniline colors, and so I am more or less familiar with the diffi- 
culties of making sales of American colors as compared with the 
German colors, and I can substantiate everything that Mr. Schoell- 
konf has said. 

The Chairman. Tell us in your own way about the competition 
yon meet. 

Mr. Stone. Every time we bring out a new color which competes 
with a German color and commence to go in business on that color 
the knporters immediate] v drop their price to below our price in their 
efforts to put us out of the market. 

The Chairman. Why do you lower the goods to meet the compe- 
tition? 

Mr. Stone. We do not We lower the price. We can not lower 
the goods. 

The Chairman. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. Stone. To-day, with a production of about three times what 
we had in 1900, we are not making any more money on the increased 
volume. Our gross profits are about the same as when we only made 
•bout ond-third of the colors we are making to-day. That is all 
brought about by the competition with the Germans. As I said 
before, as soon as we get on our feet on any particular color then they 
reduce the price. 

Mr. Underwood. You stated that notwithstanding the German 
competition you have more than doubled the production in this 
country? 

Mr. Stone. We have. 

Mr. Underwood. And your plant has been earning, you say, 6 

Eer cent since 1900. I would like to ask whether any of the profits 
ave gone in to increase or build up your manufacturing plant! 

Mr. Stone. They have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. To what extent have you developed your manu- 
facturing plant out of your profits, besides the 6 per cent? 

Mr. Stone. We have a manufacturing plant that stands us about 
one million dollars, and I presume that 10 per cent of that has been 
of the earnings ; the rest has been new capital put into the plant. 

Mr. Underwood. Ten per cent during the period or the year? 

Mr. Stone. During the period. The reason that we have not been 
able to make more colors heretofore has been that the Germans have 
had patents on a great many colors. As those patents expired, we took 
up the manufacture of those colors which we were free to make. Just 
as soon as we take up the manufacture, then they reduce the price. 
We can make them for a time until they commence to feel our compe- 
tition, and then they reduce the price to a point where it is not profit- 
able for us to make them. We are to-day making one of the largest 
colors at an actual loss. 

Mr. Underwood. You ask for an increase of 10 per cent? 

Mr. Stone. Ten per cent on the manufactured colors, and a de- 
crease of the duties on some of the raw materials. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you think that if we increase the duty the 
German dyes will come in to a large extent? Do you know what 
effect it would have on the revenue? 

Mr. Stone. It wouldhave no effect, in my opinion, except we could 
make more colors, and the more colors we made would correspond- 
ingly reduce the quantity of colors brought in by the importers. The 
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Germans are amply able to absorb this increase of duty and still sell 
at the same price. The factories in Germany are paying dividends 
of 20 per cent, 25 per cent, and 30 per cent 

Mr. Underwood. If they could pay this increase of duty and yet 
maintain the price, that would not oenefit you ? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir; because then we could compete with them. 
To-day we can not compete with them on a great many of their 
colors. There are a great many colors made in Germany which we 
are not able to make in this country. Owing to the duty on the raw 
material and the increase in cost of labor, the colors can not be made 
at a profit here, while they can be in Germany. 

Mr. Underwood. If Congress put a tax on coal-tar products that 
would be detrimental to your interests! 

Mr. Stone. Absolutely ; that is, on the raw products like benzol. 
Even with the 30 per cent duty on finished colors, the Germans do 
not come over here to manufacture, because they can manufacture 
cheaper in Germany. They can pay the duty and still sell the colors 
here at a lower price than if they manufactured them here. If the 
result of this increased duty was to bring over the German manufac- 
turers, we would welcome them, because we are perfectly able to com- 
pete with them under equal conditions, but not where they manufac- 
ture in Germany and we in the United States. 

The Chairman. Do you import any material you use in the manu- 
facture? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir; largely. 

The Chairman. To what extent? 

Mr. Stone. You mean what per cent of the raw material we im- 
port? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stone. Outside of sulphuric acid, it is largely raw material. 

The Chairman. Raw material more or less manufactured ? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir. It is what we call the intermediate products. 

The Chairman. There are other materials used? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir; acids particularly. 

The Chairman. Can you give us the aggregate duty you pay per 
annum on the imported material? 

Mr. Stone. The amount of money in dollars? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stone. No; I can not. 

Mr. Hill. I take it from your general talk that you would favor 
the bill ijow pending before the House for the limitation of foreign 
patents to a much snorter term of life unless the product is manu- 
factured in this country ? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir; absolutely. I would be in favor of any cor- 
rection of the patent laws which would force the manufacturers of 
these patented articles to come to this country, just as the law now 
in England has forced some of the German factories into England. 

Mr. Hill. And that would be of much help to your industry? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir. We are perfectly willing to compete with 
the German manufacturers if they make their colors in the United 
States. 

Mr. Boutell. Are any of these foreign dyes considered by the 
users superior to our domestic productions? 
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Mr. Stone. In times past the German colors were considered bet- 
ter. There are now a few colors made here, and every color we make 
here is equal in every way to the same color made in Germany, and 
is so recognized in the trade. Now many of our colors are sold to 
German importers and resold by them as German colors. 

Mr. Boutell. With this tariff that you asked for would you be 
willing to make all the other colors? 

Mr. Stoke. Generally speaking, that would depend entirely on the 
raw material that went into its manufacture. 

Mr. Boutell. And so the object to be obtained, in your mind, 
by this tariff would be to enlarge the scope of the American manu- 
facturers and put them on an equality with the foreigners in the mak- 
ing of all the colors? 

Mr. Stoke. Yes, sir. This country would be equally as prominent 
as Germany in the manufacture of this line of chemicals if they were 
in the same position. 

Mr. Gaines. Why do the importers buy your colors and then sell 
them? 

Mr. Stoke. Because in some colors we are able to compete with 
them. We have free raw materials on a great many colors. 

Mr. Schoellkopf. We sell to the importer of no one factory on 
the other side. We make certain colors which they do not make on 
the other side and we can sell to them where we can not sell to the 
importer who makes the identical color which we have to offer. 

Mr. Stoke. We have free raw material on a great many colors, but 
the colors we are now developing since the expiration of the patents 
require raw material on which there is a 20 per cent duty, and with 
that duty and only 30 per cent protection we have less than 10 per 
cent protection. That is far more than made up by the extra cost of 
labor and the other incidental expenses. 

Mr. Hill. These colors are all patented? 

Mr. Stoke. No, sir; they were. 

Mr. Hill. The foreign ones? 

Mr. Stoke. No, sir. Nearly all the foreign color patents have ex- 
pired. For some of those colors they get an excessive price. We 
take up the colors as the patents expire and make them and then the 
price is immediately reduced. 

Mr. Rakdell. If the tariff was placed at 40 per cent what effect 
would that have on the selling price to the consumer? 

Mr. Stoke. I do not think it would affect the selling price. 

Mr. Rakdell. How would that assist you? 

Mr. Stoke. It would enable us to manufacture and compete. They 
would have to absorb the 10 per cent duty. 

Mr. Rakdell. It would decrease the importations? 

Mr. Stoke. Certainly. To the extent tnat we would increase the 
number of colors that we make here a less number of colors would be 
imported. 

Mr. Rakdell. Then, if you were prepared to make the amount that 
would supply the home market there would be no foreign imports 
at all? 

Mr. Stoke. If such were the fact, but it would not be, because 
there are so many colors made that we could never hope to catch 
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up with them entirely. They still have a number of specialties, 
patented colors, which we can not make. 

Mr. Randell. The effect would be that as far as you could manu- 
facture them the foreign manufacturers could not compete? 

Mr. Stone. On the 40 per cent basis with free raw material he 
could compete with us ana we would have the advantage of compet- 
ing with him, which we do not have at this time. As I stated before, 
the German manufacturers can make colors in Germany, pay the 
duty, and sell them here rather than start a factory in the United 
States. I am strongly in favor of some law, either patent or revenue 
law, which will force the German manufacturer to come over here 
and manufacture his colors. 

Mr. Boutell. Who are your best customers! 

Mr. Stone. Aniline dyes go into the textile manufactures and they 
are probably the largest consumers, large woolen companies like the 
American woolen manufacturers, leather, silks, cotton — all the textile 
lines. 

Mr. Gaines. I was looking to see what amount of coal-tar products 
the representative of the Semet-Solvay Company stated on yesterday 
they had. 

Mr. Stone. He said they had about 500,000 gallons of benzol. That 
is the only article they manufacture which we call a raw product. 

Mr. Schoellkopf. I want to enjphasize a statement I made a while 
ago that the 6 per cent we paid on the capital stock is earned largely 
from the selling department. They handle a great many articles out- 
side of the products we make, and on them we make money. If it 
had not been for that we would not have been able to pay 6 per cent 
as against the Germans paying 25 per cent and 30 per cent. 

The Chairman. Do they not extend credit for a longer period on 
goods sold in Germany than in the United States? 

Mr. Schoellkope. I do not know that they do. 

Mr. Stone. They do in the South American countries. 

Mr. Schoellkopf. We are actually selling a part of our output at 
a loss. We are forced to-day to sell a considerable portion of our 
colors at an actual loss. 

The Chairman. Is there not a difference in the length of credit on 
goods sold in Germany and in the United States? 

Mr. Stone. I think it is the same in Germany; but in the South 
American countries they do sell for a longer term, and also in India, 
I think, but not in the United States or Germany. 

Mr. Gaines. What is benzol? 

Mr. Stone. It is the first distillation of coal tar. It looks like 
benzine, but instead of being petroleum it is coal tar. 

Mr. Gaines. When they speak of coal tar, they do not mean 
benzol? 

Mr. Stone. No, sir; benzol is distilled coal tar. Benzol is a by- 

Eroduct of the coke oven. In our factory we do not start with 
enzol; we start with an intermediate product. 
Mr. Schoellkopf. They get a certain amount of benzol from 
tar, but the bulk ctomes from the gas, which is produced in much 
the same way as in the illuminating gas, only there the gas is the 
main product and the coke is the. by-product 
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STATEMENT OF HON. D. S. ALEXANDER, M. C, RELATIVE TO COAL- 
TAB COLORS AND DYE& 

Wednesday, November 11, 1908. 
Mr. Alexander. Mr. Chairman, if there are no further questions 
to ask of Mr. Schoellkopf and Air. Stone, I would like to make a 
statement, with your permission. 
The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Alexander. 
Mr. Alexander. You will remember, Mr. Chairman, that Chair- 
man Dingley stated in 1897 that he did not want to increase the duty 
on coal-tar dyes because we had not increased our plant and our prod- 
uct for the ten years preceding the Dingley bill. I told him then 
that if he would increase the duty and put some of the raw materials 
upon the free list we would show him very quickly whether we in- 
creased our plant and our product He was very skeptical because, he 
said, he had watched the manufacture of aniline dyes for a great many 
years and he could not see any increase and we did not show any 
increase ; but finally he consented, with the assistance of other mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, to give us a part of what we 
had asked for. We furnished the formulas for different by-products, 
raw materials, that we desired to come in free. Mr. Wiley, the Gov- 
ernment chemist, analyzed and worked out those formulas and sub- 
mitted them to your committee, showing that they did not compete 
with anything manufactured in this country; that they cjould be 
brought "in without interfering with any manufactures of any kind 
in this country, and a part of them were put on the free list and the 
duty was fixed at 30 f>er cent. 

Jiow, this industry is one of the largest industries in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and it is by far the largest aniline dye industry in this country. 
There are, as has been stated, three others, one at Albany and two in 
the State of New Jersey. 

Just as soon as the Dingley tariff bill was passed in 1897, at the 
special session. Mr. Schoellkopf doubled his plant at a very large 
expense. He had faith in the statements that had been made to 
your committee, and in the last few years he has more than doubled 
nis product That is the story with which we come before you to- 
day. 

Now, why are we asking an additional 10 per cent! Simply be- 
cause we have gotten on our feet and are putting out so large a 
product that the importers' corns are tread upon. As has oeen 
shown here by Mr. Stone and Mr. Schoellkopr, they are cutting 
down the price "of the few dyes that we manufacture, but I under- 
stand from the statements already made, as well as from a study 
of this admirable brief which has been prepared with some care, 
that if a few raw materials are placed upon the free list our prod- 
uct will be so much larger and we will be enabled to make so 
many more dyes, and that without increasing the price or lowering 
the grade of the goods, that we can compete with these foreign manu- 
facturers even though they cut the price on certain aniline dyes that 
we their favorites. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure, and I take this occasion to 
express it, to come before this committee at the end of eleven years 
and show that we have done, and more than done, what we prom- 
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ised Mr. Dingley and this committee we would do. We have more 
than doubled the plant and we have more than doubled our product, 
and if you will give us what we ask and what we confidently expect 
you will give us, we will bring the German manufacturers over here, 
and then we are perfectly willing to compete with a dozen of them, 
whether they come as a trust or not The four manufacturers in this 
country are absolutely separate and distinct There is no trust ; there 
is no combination j there is no understanding, directly or indirectly; 
each one of them is independent and stands upon its own merits and 
is making its own fight It has been a splendid fight, and if we had 
not accomplished so much we would not be here to-day asking any- 
thing additional. Indeed, if Mr. Dingley and this committee had 
given us eleven years ago what we asked for then, we would not be 
here to-day. Mr. Dingley said: "I will give you so much and let 
you try," and if he were alive and on this committee to-day he would 
recall, I am sure, the statements that I have made, and would hear this 
report with pleasure. Mr. Payne, the chairman, has personal knowl- 
edge of the facts. We have absolutely made good our promise. It 
is an ideal case in tariffs. There is no concealment, and if, after 
studying this brief, you want to see the books, we will bring them 
here. If, after studying this brief, you have anv questions to ask, 
while we may not l>e willing to answer all of them in public, the 
committee shall have an answer. 

We do not want to give away our business, but the committee shall 
have an answer to every question it desires to propound. As I have 
said, it is an ideal case of where protection to American labor is giv- 
ing us an excellent product at a price which is satisfactory to all. 

The Chairman. In paragraph 524 there is a large number of arti- 
cles on the free list, and many of them, as I understand, are coal-tar 
colors and dyes? 

Mr. Sciioellkopf. No; all coal-tar products, but not dyes. 

The Chairman. That was the idea of the Senate when they put 
them in. That, however, is not conclusive. 

I wish you would send the committee a statement of the payment 
of duties on your raw material, as you call it, for the last year. 

Mr. Sciioellkopf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that the 6 per cent 
dividend has been explained fully. 

Mr. McCall. I think Mr. Schoellkopf said that was paid out of 
the general business. 

The Chairman. And included a large number of articles. 

Mr. Alexander. Then you got the point that it was not paid from 
the earnings of the manufacturing department? 

Mr. McCall. That was made clear. 

Mr. Alexander. If that is clear, that is all I care to say. 

Mr. Gaines. Does not the selling department sell your own man- 
ufactures? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. It sells our products, as well as a great many 
others. 

Mr. Underwood. When you file the statement with the committee, 
will you file a statement of your profit and loss since the enactment 
of the Dingley bill within the last eleven years on these particular 
items? 

Mr. Schoellkopf. On the colors which we are selling at a loss? 
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Mr. Underwood. Whether it is a profit or loss, so the committee 
may be advised as to what you are doing with your business now. 

Mr. Schoellkopf. We will file that just for the information of the 
committee. We can not publish that information, of course. We 
are perfectly willing to make a statement of what profit we have 
made in the business. 



YABIOUS USERS OF COAL-TAB PRODUCTS URGE THAT THERE BE 
NO INCBEASE OF DUTIES. 

New York, November SO, 1908. 
Hon. Serbno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives. 
At a meeting of the firms interested in and dealing in u coal-tar 
colors or dyes "and u coal-tar products not colors or dyes, not other- 
wise specially provided for," held here to-day, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we, tbe undersigned, protest against any Increase In the duties 
on coal-tar colors or dyes, by whatever name known, or coal-tar products not 
colors or dyes, not otherwise specially provided for, and request an opiK>rtuuity 
to be beard individually at such time and place as is convenient to tbe committee 
of Congress. 

H. A. Metz & Co., H. A. Metz, president; Cassella Color 
Company, G. W. J. Matheson; Budische Company, 
Adolf kuttroff, president; Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Company, Y. Rellmerling, president; A. Klip- 
stein & Co., G. O. Klipstein, treasurer; Berlin Ani- 
line Works, E. O. Patz, second vice-president ; Geipy 
Aniline and Extract Company, Alfred Kiiblein, 
vice-president; Walter F. Sykes & Co., Jno. A. 
McGuire, attorney; Geisenheimer & Co.: C. Bischoff 
& Co.; Kalle & Co. (Incorporated), Wm. Junker, 
secretary. 

THE CASSELLA COLOR CO., HEW YOEK CITY, FILES STATEMENT 
OPPOSING INCREASE OF DUTIES ON COAL-TAR PRODUCTS. 

New York, November 20, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Paynb, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Str: At a meeting to-day of some nine or ten importers and manu- 
facturers of coal-tar colors and dyes the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

RennJved, Tbat we, tbe undersigned, protest against any Increase In tbe duties 
on conl-tnr colors or dyes by whatever name known, or coal-tar products not 
colors or dyes, not otherwise s|»ecially provided for, and request an opj>ortunity 
to be beard Individually at such time and place as is convenient to the com- 
mittee of Congress. 

As one of those present I respectfully request an opportunity to be 
heard at such place and time as will be convenient to you. 
9 Briefly, with the exception of one or two colors of comparatively 
little importance, there is no manufacturing, in the real sense of the 
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word, in this country of coal-tar colors or dyes. ^ The experiment has 
been tried now in this country under varied duties for the past thirty 
years, with the result that there are but three or four manufacturers. 
As a matter of fact, they get these dyes as nearly manufactured as 
they can, without being liable for the full duty, and their business 
here is largely that of assembly ing the compounds to produce the 
colors. Several coal-tar colors or dyes are now specifically provided 
for in the " free list," such as alizarin, natural or artificial, and dyes 
produced from natural or artificial alizarin. The point we desire to 
make before your committee is that all coal-tar colors or dyes by 
whatever name known should be treated^ alike — either all taxed or all 
free. The theory on which the exceptions were made for the free 
list was that at the time they were made these dyes were more per- 
manent than the rest of the coal-tar colors or dyes. At present there 
could be no distinction made on that ground without including a 
number of other coal-tar colors or dyes that now are dutiable, and if 
the theory is correct that coal-tar colors or dyes should pay a smaller 
duty or no duly, according to their degree of permanency, it would 
necessitate a different duty on every color. We do not venture to state 
to the committee or to Congress whether there shall be or shall not 
be a duty on coal-tarcolors or dyes, but we do protest against any dis- 
tinction being made in favor of any particular foreign manufacturer. 
We claim that all coal-tar colors or yes should be treated alike — 
either all taxed or all free. 

Very respectfully, Cassella Color Company, 

By W. J. Matheson. 



THE CENTRAL D YESTTJFF AND CHEMICAL COMPANY OP NEWARK, 
N. J., ASKS THAT PRESENT DUTIES ON COAL-TAR COLORS AND 
COAL-TAR PRODUCTS BE RETAINED. 

Newark, N. J., November SO, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir : As one of the four factories in the United States engaged in the 
production of coal-tar colors or dyes, we beg to submit to you our 
views on tariff matters as affecting our interests. 
The paragraphs immediately concerning us are: 

Relating to coal-tar products : 
Dutiable : 

Acids, salicylic acid 10 cents per pound 

Ail other acids, n. o. p. f 25 per cent ad valorem 

Section 15, coal-tar dyes or colors, not specially provided for in this act, 30 
per cent ad valorem ; all other products or preparations of coal tar, not colore 
or dyes and not medicinal, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 
Free list : 

Section 464, • • • acid • • • benzoic, carbolic, phtalic • • •. 

Section 469, alizarin, natural or artificial, and dyes derived from alizarin or 
from anthracin. 

Section 472, • • • aniline salt 

Section 524, coal tar * * *, benzol, toluol, naphthalln, xylol, phenol, 
cresol, xyUdin, toluidine, cnmidin, blnitrotoluol, blnitrobenzol, benzldin, tolldin, 
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dlanisidine, naphthol, naphtylamln, diphenylamin, benzaldehyde, benzyl chloride, 
resorcln, nltro-benzol, and nitro-toluol ; all the foregoing not medicinal and not 
colors or dyes. 

Section 626, * * * aniline oil. 

Other chemicals, not of coal-tar origin, consumed by us are gen- 
erally at a higher rate of duty than that placed on our finished prod- 
act, 30 per cent. Among these are : 

Sulphuric acid, one-fourth cent per pound. 

Nitrite of soda, 2\ cents per pound (this is nearly 45 per cent ad valorem). 

Chlorate of potash, 2} cents per pound. 

Soda ash, three-eighths cent per pound. 

Caustic soda, three-fourths cent per pound. 

The 30 per cent duty on our finished product is an extremely mod- 
est rate, considering tne conceded scientific requirements of the line, 
with the higher cost of management, labor, and materials, among 
which latter are included those chemicals enumerated above that are 
covered by a duty as high or higher in many cases than the 30 per 
cent on our product. 

Only through rigid economy, close supervision, and very hard work 
have we been able to secure a margin of profit. Without the various 
specifically provided for products in the sections of the free list we 
quote this would have been an impossibility. None of the essential 
products in these sections are proauced in this country in sufficient 
quantity, if produced at all, and those in our line are the only con- 
sumers. The form of sections 464, 472, 524, and 626 strongly ap- 
peals to us, and we consider our interests best conserved by retaining 
them in their present precise and specific form. 

There is provided in the present tariff — 

Section 15. * • * all other products or preparations of coal tar, not colors 
or dyes and not medicinal, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Some of these are used for the production of coal-tar colors exclu- 
sively, some for other purposes in addition, and some for other pur- 
poses exclusively, as for perfumes, in photography, as disinfectants, 
antiseptics, etc. Medicinal preparations are excluded from this sec- 
tion. The preparations under this section that we make use of are 
regarded as intermediate products between those covered by section 
524 and the finished coal-tar colors. Some of these we import, others 
we manufacture ourselves, and we intend taking up the manufacture 
of additional ones, as we frequently find that we are either unable to 
purchase them, or, if so, not m quality suitable for our purposes. 

To summarize briefly: Under the present conditions the manu- 
facture of coal-tar* colors in this country needs, for its continuance 
and proper development, a protective duty of not less that the exist- 
ing 30 per cent. As to the other schedules we have discussed, we beg 
to submit that we have accommodated ourselves to the conditions 
as created by them, and consider that our interests would be best con- 
served by retaining them in their respective places in their present 
precise and specific form. 

Trusting that you will give us careful consideration in this matter, 
we remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Central Dyestufp and Chemical Co., 
George A. Prochazka, President. 
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HEHOBIAL AND PROTEST IN OPPOSITION TO ANT ADVANCE IN 
DUTIES ON COAL-TAB COLOES AND DYES. 

Washington, D. C., December SO, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Your memorialists, cotton manufacturers, consum- 
ers of coal-tar dyes for the coloring of various cotton fabrics (the 
largest consuming industry of coal-tar dyes in the country) respect- 
fully submit: 

Hrst. We desire to protest against any advance in the rates of 
duty on coal-tar dyes or colors under section 15 of the present tariff 
on the ground that such advance would— i - 

(a) Increase the cost of manufacturing colored cotton goods in 
the United States. 

(b) Increase the price to the consumer in the United States. 

(c) In the case of export trade an advance in the cost of any of 
our raw materials adds to our burden and minimizes our oppor- 
tunity to compete with foreign cotton manufacturers in foreign 
markets. 

Second. We further petition that, for the same reasons, alizarines 
and dyes derived from alizarin and anthracene, as well as indigo, be 
left upon the free list, and that no change be made in the following 
schedules now on the free list: 

Section 468. Alizarin, natural or artificial, and dyes derived from 
alizarine or from anthracene. 

Section 580. Indigo (meaning vegetable and synthetic). 
Very respectfully, 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co., F. C. Dumaine, treasurer, Manchester, 
N. H.; Hamilton Mfg. Co., Franklin D. Williams, 
assistant treasurer, Lowell, Mass.; Pacific Mills, 
Edwin F. Greene, treasurer, Lawrence, Mass. ; Massa- 
chusetts Cotton Mills, Edward Lovering, treasurer, 
Lowell, Mass.; Merrimack Mfg. Co., Herbert Lyman, 
treasurer, Lowell, Mass.; Cocheco Mfg. Co., H. DeF. 
Lockwood, treasurer, Dover, N. H.; American Print- 
ing Co., B. H. Borden, treasurer, Fall Ttiver, Mass.; 
The United States Finishing Co., J. H. Wright, presi- 
dent, New York; The Apponaug Co., J. H. Wright 
1 resident, Apponaug, R. I. ; Garner & Co., Oscar Hut- 
ey, vice-president, Pleasant Valley, N. Y.; Passaic 
Print Works, Edward E. Poor,' treasurer, Passaic, 
N. J.; Arnold Print Works, W. A. Gallup, treasurer, 
North Adams, Mass.; Windsor Print Works, D. A. 
Russell, general manager, North Adams, Mass.; Ren- 
frew Mfg. Co., Ira S. Ball, assistant treasurer, Adams, 
Mass.; Queen Dyeing Co., B. J. Horton, treasurer, 
Providence, R. I. ; S. II. Greene & Sons Corporation, 
Francis W. Greene, treasurer, Riverpoint, R. I.; The 
Aspinook Co., L. Johnson, treasurer, Jewett City, 
Conn. 
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THE APPOHATTG COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, WISHES HO IH- 
CBEASE IN DUTIES OH COAL-TAB COLOES AHD ALIZABIH. 

320 Broadway, 
New York, January 4, 1909. 

To the Honorable Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: We desire to protest against any advance in the rates 
of duty on coal-tar dyes or colors under section 15 of the present 
tariff, on the ground that such advance would — 

(a) Increase the cost of manufacturing colored cotton goods in 
the United States. 

(b) Increase the price to the consumer in the United States. 

(c) In the case of export trade an advance in the cost of any of 
our raw materials adds to our burden and minimizes our opportunity 
to compete with foreign cotton manufacturers in foreign markets. 

We rurther petition that, for the same reasons^ alizarins and dyes 
derived from alizarin and anthracene, as well as indigo, be left upon 
the " free list," and that no change be made in the following schedules 
now on the " free list: " 

Section 4G8. Alizarin, natural or artificial, and dyes derived from 
alizarin or from anthracene. 

Section 580. Indigo (meaning vegetable and synthetic). 
Respectfully, yours, 

The Apponauo Co., 

J. H. Wright, President. 

(A communication similar to the above was received from the 
United States Furnishing Company, 320 Broadway, New York City.) 



HOH. THOMAS W. BEADIEY, M. C, STTBMITS IETTEE FEOM 
HOCKLAND HUNT WOEKS, GAENEESVILLE, H. Y., EELA1IYE TO 
COAL-TAE COLOES. 

Garnersvillb, N. Y., January 9, 1909. 
Hon. Thomas W. Bradley, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : We desire you to protest in our name to the Committee 
on Ways and Means against any advance in the duties on coal-tar 
dyes and colors, alizarins, anthracin, and indigo, on the ground 
that any advance in the cost of any of our raw material increases 
the cost of manufacturing our cotton goods, and increases the price to 
the domestic consumer a3 well as to our export trade. 

We hope you can do this for us, and keep the duties not higher 
than they now are or without change, and greatly oblige, 
lours, very respectfully, 

CL S. Wooffindale, Manager. 
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THE MANKATO (MINN.) MILLS COMPANY SUBMITS BBEEF RELA- 
TIVE TO COAIrTAE DYES AND WOOL BY-PEODUCTS. 

Mankato, Minn., December 3, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Paynb, 

Chairman Warn arid Means Committee, 

House of 7iepre8entative8j Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As manufacturers of woolen goods, using a very large 
quantity of imported dyestuffs in the manufacture of our goods, we 
wish to call your attention to the fact that a high tariff on certain 
high-grade dyestuffs used in this country and imported from Ger- 
many principally has not resulted during the past twenty years in 
building up any industry of importance in this country that could 
manufacture a product competing in quality with products of the 
German manufacturers. 

We do not know exactly what percentage of the dyestuff used by 
the textile industries in this country is imported into this country in 
spite of the tariff, but our impression is that it is a very large percen- 
tage, and much more in quantity than is made in this country. All 
the dyestuff that we use in our business we are obliged to buy 
through German representatives, located in this country, of the Ger- 
man manufacturers. We do not know of a single item in this line 
that we could buy in this country that was made in the United States. 
We refer particularly to coal-tar dyestuff and products. 

Our understanding is that, attracted by the high tariff on this class 
of product, German manufacturers, who are so proficient in the 
manufacture of dyestuffs, colors, and chemicals, undertook to do 
their manufacturing on this side to supply our trade to save the 
tariff, but they have been uniformly unsuccessful in producing those 
dyestuffs on this side and were obliged to discontinue. We further 
understand that the manufacture of these dyestuffs requires very 
high technical skill and knowledge, and that the people employed 
by the manufacturers of Germany for this purpose could not bo 
brought over here and used for the same purpose to equal advantage 
as they could in their own country, and that the cost of making these 
dyestuffs in this country, in spite of the tariff saving, more than 
offsets what could be saved in the item of protective duty. 

You will observe, therefore, that the simple result has been to make 
the American consumer pay duty on millions of dollars' worth of 
dyestuff and coal-tar products and chemicals used in this country 
and imported from Germany without obtaining any corresponding 
benefit. There is not a branch in the textile industry that aoes not 
use dyestuffs, and the effect has been that the prices of these textiles 
are necessarily higher to the consumer on account of the duty on 
these dyestuffs than they otherwise would have been were the duty 
removed entirely. 

We think this is a similar case to aniline salts, which is the basis 
of black dyes. There was a time when there was a considerable duty 
on aniline salt, which encouraged certain men in this country to 
undertake the manufacture of same. This was not successful, how- 
ever, to any great extent, and off-hand we would say that fully 90 
per cent of the aniline salt used in this country continued to be 
imported. For some reason which we are not entirely familiar 
with these salts could not be produced in this country satisfactorily! 
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though they are used in enormous quantity in the manufacture of 
black dyestuffs, entering into almost every branch of the textile in- 
dustry. 

After the result had been observed, and considering the fact that 
to-day the producers of aniline salt in this country can, we think, be 
counted on the fingers of one hand as a result of the former tariff on 
this product, Congress fortunately thought it wise to remove the 
tariff entirely on aniline salt, which was done, in order to save the 
consumer a useless protective duty which had resulted only in build- 
ing up two or three manufacturers in this country who could not be- 
gin to supply 10 per cent of the demand. Therefore we are not 
at the present time paying any dutv on aniline salt, which results in 
considerable saving, and the same identical policy should be followed, 
in our judgment, as regards the class of dyestuffs now imported from 
foreign countries, principally Germany, as it is a well-known fact 
among many manufacturers everywhere that the Germans excel the 
world in the manufacture of this product, and that we can not com- 
pete with them, even though protected. This is a fact that has been 
absolutely demonstrated by trial, and under the circumstances why 
should we and the consumers be compelled to pay a duty which is 
added to the cost of the imported product, making the cost that much 
more, with no beneficial result to anyone, when it appears that it has 
been imposed to build up similar industries, making dyestuffs of equal 
quality m this country f 

We submit that this is nothing more or less than a direct tax on 
the consumer— the manufacturers of this country. 

We also wish to point out the injustice woolen manufacturers suf- 
fer under the present tariff because of the high duty on by-products, 
such as noils and wastes, which are only by-products of worsted man- 
ufacture, but which become a necessary part of the raw material, such 
as are used by us, who do not make worsted goods. We are in favor 
of some slight tariff to the extent of the difference in cost of products 
of wool here and abroad so far as woolgrowers are concerned, but we 
can not see the justice or equality of the present duty of 30 cents for 
such articles as garnetted waste, and 20 cents for noils, yarns, and 
other wastes such as under Schedule K, tariff 1897 — wool and manu- 
facturers of wool, classes 1, 2, and 3, which makes them practically 
prohibitive. 

It seems to us to be more equitable to make the duty on noils and 
wastes proportionate to the dutv on original wools, of which they are 
a by-product, and make some fair distinction in the rate of duty for 
the various grades. For instance, why should a coarse noil combed 
from carpet wools bear the same duty as those from the finer grades 
used for luxuries? The present duty on noils and waste is so prohib- 
itive that it compels the woolen manufacturer to obtain this class of 
material from the domestic worsted manufacturer, which results in 
great advantage over the woolen manufacturer and permits the do- 
mestic producer of noils to obtain excessive prices for his by-product, 
to the detriment of the woolen manufacturers, while in the foreign 
market this material remaining at a low price enables the foreign 
manufacturer to make cheap woolen goods which can be imported into 
this country in competition with those manufactured here. 

In a general way permit us to state that we, in company with a 
large majority of the Republican voters of the Western States, fed 
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that unless Congress intends to revise the tariff along the lines of 
what the academic definition of "tariff 'Ms or should oe, there will 
be no Republican Congress to do any revising two years hence. We 
believe that the theory of protective tariff is supposed to be based on 
the difference between the cost of production in this country and the 
cost of production in other countries competing with us. Why it 
should be much, if any more, is beyond us, and why there should be 
any duty on any article, as there certainly is where the duty is from 
50 to 100 per cent in excess of the actual cost of the article, is beyond 
us, as there can be no article where the cost of production here and 
abroad could equal any such absurd difference. 

We would ask that you be good enough to give this matter your 
earnest consideration. 

Respectfully, yours, Mankato Mills Company. 

W. L. Hixon, President. 



ARTIFICIAL ALIZARIN. 

[Paragraph 409.] 

THE CASSEILA COLOR COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, FILES BRIEF 
RELATIVE TO DTTTY ON ARTIFICIAL ALIZARIN. 

New York, December 10, 190S. 
Hon. John Dalzell, M. C, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Sir: I venture to send the inclosed explanatory and supplementary 
to my brief on coal-tar dyes now dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem 
and for those coal-tar dyes on the free list known as artificial alizarin 
and dyes derived from alizarin, and venture to bespeak for it your 
consideration. 

Respectfully, Cassella Color Company, 

Per W. J. Matiieson. 



New York, December 10, 1008. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Some twenty-five years ago, before the patent on 
artificial alizarin was declared invalid by the courts, and when the 
duty was $1 per pound on anilin, or coal-tar dyes, the importers 
and agents in this country secured a provision for the free entry of 
alizarin, natural or artificial, and subsequently for alizarin natural 
or artificial dyes derived from alizarin. Until this patent was de- 
clared invalid the importers collected from the consumers the $1 
per pound duty which had been remitted by Congress from the 
tariff; that is to say, while the color was selling, say, for 25 cents 
per pound in Europe they collected $1.25 for it here. When the 
patent was declared invalid the price of it dropped to a parity of 
that in England. 

The argument which the importers at that time made, and which 
they still maintain, as a reason for admitting this coal-tar dye free 
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while the others pay under the present tariff 30 per cent, is that 
dyes produced from alizarin are faster and better than the colors 
produced on fabrics from the other coal-tar dyes. While this was 
true twenty-five years ago, it has not been the case for a number of 
years past, and if the principle is to be adopted by the Congress in 
framing a tariff of imposing a duty on coal-tar dyes according to 
their fastness and desirability for textile fabrics, it would not only 
necessitate a different duty for each coal-tar dye according to its fast* 
ness if logical rules are to be followed, but it would necessitate the 
Government paying bounty on such dyes, of which there are a num- 
ber now that are faster and more desirable for use in dyeing textile 
fabrics than is alizarin natural or artificial dyes derived from aliz- 
arin. It is manifestly unfair that one coal-tar dye should be taxed 
and another coal-tar dye, like artificial alizarin or dyes derived 
from alizarin, should be iree. as they are both coal-tar dyes. In 
simple justice they should all be treated alike — all taxed or all free. 
The carrying out of this simple act of justice would add to the 
revenues, for by whatever amount the importations of artificial aliz- 
arins might be decreased because of levying on them, say, a duty 
of 30 per cent, as is levied on other coal-tar dyes ; the consumption 
of the other coal-tar dyes competing with artificial alizarin would 
be proportionately increased. 

Cassella Color Company, 
Per W. J. Matheson. 
W. Plunkett, 
Valley Woolen Mill, 
The Waltham Bleachert and Dye Works, 
Per G. E. Jordan, Agent. 

Waltham, Mass. 
Nashua Manufacturing Company, 
R. S. Milliken, Agent. 

Whittal, 

Worcester, Mass. 
C. J. Amidon & Son, 

Hinsdale, N. H. 
Webster Woolen Company, 
Danvers Bleaching and Dye Works, 

Peabody, Mass. 
Per Grant Walker, Manager, 

George & Barry Leather Company, 

Peabody, Mass. 



VABIOTTS USEES OF COAL-TAB DYES WANT ARTIFICIAL ALIZ- 
ARIN TREATED LIKE OTHEE COAL-TAB DYES. 

Washington, D. C. f December $4, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Gentlemen: Whereas some twenty-five years ago, before the 
patent for artificial alizarin was declared invalid, the Congress pro- 
vided that, in view of the fastness and desirability of this color for 
%pplication to textile fabrics, it should be free from duty, while all 
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other coal-tar dyes should be taxed; and whereas at present there 
are a number of other coal-tar dyes that are equally fast and some 
that are equally fast and more desirable than artificial alizarin, or 
dyes derived from artificial alizarin, we reauest the committees of 
Congress to treat all coal-tar dyes alike, making them all free if the 
coal-tar dyes known as alizarin and dyes derived from artificial 
alizarin are to be free, or, if all other coal-tar dyes are to be taxed, 
the coal-tar dyes known as artificial alizarin and dyes derived from 
artificial alizarin in simple justice should be taxed at the same rate. 
In other words, they should be treated alike — either all taxed or all 
free. 

The carrying out of this simple act of justice would add to the 
revenues, for t>y whatever amount the importations of artificial 
alizarines might be decreased because of levying on them a duty, 
say, of 30 per cent, as is levied on other coal-tar dyes, the con- 
sumption of the other coal-tar dyes competing with artifical alizarin 
would be proportionately increased. 

Elizabeth Cotton Mills, 
F. I. Stone, President, 

Atlanta, Oa. 
Atlanta Woolen Mills, 
W. M. Nixon, President, 

Atlanta, Oa. 
Tupelo Cotton Mills, 
J. H. Bedyerd, 
President and General Manager. 

Tupelo, Miss. 



COMPOUNDS OF PYROXYLIN. 

[Paragraph 17.] 

MANTTPACTTJBERS OP CELIUIOID AND OTHER COMPOUNDS OP 
PYROXYLIN RECOMMEND NEW CLASSIPICATON. 

New York City, November 30, 1908. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: The undersigned, as manufacturers of "compounds 
of pyroxylin " (known under registered trade names as " celluloid," 
" fiberloid," "pyralin," etc.), and of articles made therefrom, are 
directly affected by the provisions of the tariff as set forth in Schedule 
A, paragraph 17, and desire to lay their case before your committee, 
that it majr be considered in connection with the hearings now being 
held, permission to file such a statement having been given by letter 
signed by the clerk of your committee under date of November 11, 
last. 

Assuming that your committee has contemplated any change in the 
existing rates of the present paragraph had the question been pre- 
sented to us at any recent time prior to a month ago, we should have 
frankly stated that we would not object to a moderate reduction on 
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the two first classes of material embraced in the paragraph, namely, 
"collodion and all compounds of pyroxylin " and "rolled or in 
sheets," as since the present tariff went into effect we have by ex- 
penditure of large sums of money so improved our processes, helped 
lately by the removal of the tax from denatured alcohol, that we felt 
we had a fighting chance to preserve our trade. We would also have 
been satisfied to have the present duty on the third class embraced in 
the paragraph, namely, " if in finished or partly finished articles," etc, 
remain as it is, as in spite of the constantly increasing importation 
of such articles we felt we could probably hold the business which 
we are now doing. 

During the past month, however, certain developments have come 
to our knowledge that threaten the practical destruction of our busi- 
ness unless we are afforded at least a partial increase in the present 
rates of duty in our industry. 

We are in receipt of information, obtained through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, that there are now two plants being 
constructed in Japan for the manufacture of " compounds of pyroxy- 
lin," with an estimated yearly output of about 1,350,000 pounds, and 
that such plants are expected to oe in operation by April, 1909. As 
the total imports of such " compounds of pyroxylin " into Japan for 
1907 were only about 266,000 pounds, it would leave an excess of about 
1,000,000 pounds for which they would have to seek foreign markets. 
One of these companies has already induced important employees, 
filling confidential positions with your petitioners, to accept employ- 
ment with them and has had their machinery constructed by manu- 
facturers in this country, who have gained their knowledge through 
the invention and expenditures of the undersigned; the other com- 
pany has pursued similar tactics in Europe. 

In the report of the department of finance of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, published at Tokyo, 1908, is given a comparative table of 
"daily average wages of laborers " (p. 77), including some 52 differ- 
ent occupations, by which it appears that the highest daily wage paid 
is 41 cents (bricklayers), while the lowest is 10£ cents (female weav- 
ers) ; the average, including every variety of skilled labor, is about 
H£ cents per day, about one-eighth to one-tenth the amount paid by 
ns for ordinary employees; the difference between such necessary 
skilled help as superintendents, foremen, chemists, salesmen, clerical 
help, etc., is, of course, much greater. 

Camphor is perhaps the most important ingredient entering into 
tt compounds of pyroxylin," as it is much the most expensive. The 
Japanese Government practically controls the world's supply of cam- 
phor through its " monopoly bureau," the entire output being sold 
through the firm of Mitsui & Co. These gentlemen are the owners 
of the largest of the two Japanese factories referred to above. It is 
• foregone conclusion that in order to foster a home industry the 
Japanese manufacturer will be allowed to purchase his supplies of 
camphor at a price which alone will make a difference of 8 or 10 
cents a pound on the finished product. 

With their advantage of cheap labor and cheap camphor (these 
being by far the greatest part of the cost of " compounds of pyroxy- 
lin" and of articles therefrom), without considering other items of 
cost, combined with their undeniable ingenuity, skill, and artistic 
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taste, we fear that without increased protection our business, particu- 
larly in manufactured articles, will be entirely lost 

This industry is deserving of every possible protection. Invented 
and developed in this country after years^ or experimenting and 
losses, it has grown into a business employing directly $10,000,000 
of capital and 3,000 to 3,500 employees, and indirectly, through the 
hundreds of manufacturers who purchase their material from us and 
work it up into articles of use and ornament, it furnishes employ- 
ment to still further millions of capital and thousands of employees. 
Immediately the business was made an established success through 
our efforts, companies sprang up in England, France, and Germany, 
who, taking advantage of our experience and expenditures of money, 
have copied our processes and plant. 

Our foreign competitors have now all the markets of the world 
except this, and they are using every effort to establish a foothold 
here at prices that would render the market unprofitable to us. We 
have practically no foreign trade at all and are confined to this mar- 
ket Should any increasing amount of material or goods be imported, 
it would only result in the loss of a corresponding amount to us, as 
the market for our goods is limited ; the goods are in no sense a neces- 
sity, but rather a luxury, and the demand for them can not be in- 
creased at will. 

Higher protection does not mean higher prices; the prices in this 
country have been in the past and are at present governed by com- 
petition between the domestic companies, prices having been con- 
stantly reduced since the organization of the business. 

Large amounts of " compounds of pyroxylin " and of articles made 
therefrom are now being imported from Europe. It is impossible 
for us to state the amount, as they are largelv imported under dif- 
ferent classifications, such as " brushes," " class " (mirrors), " smoker^ 
articles," " toys," etc. In a " comparison based upon tariff bill H. R. 
379, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics for the Committee on 
Finance, Washington, 1897," it was stated (par. 1G) that the imports 
for the previous vear were 23,458 pounds, " rolled or in sheets, and 
$330,104.47 of "finished or partly finished articles," and they have 
increased greatly since that time. 

We would respectfully request of your committee that paragraph 
17 should be rewritten to better express its meaning and to avoid tne 
constant protests by domestic manufacturers and foreign importers 
and the consequent confusion and litigation. 

" Pyroxylin," to compounds of which the paragraph is at present 
limited, is a " nitro-cellulose." During the twelve years which have 
elapsed since the present tariff was adopted other forms of cellulose 
compounds have been experimented with and placed upon the mar- 
ket ; such compounds are similar to and are intended to be used as 
substitutes for " compounds of pyroxylin " and, being unenumerated 
or properly classified in the present tariff, we respectfully ask the 
adoption of a definite generic term which will clearly define and 
embrace them, and would suggest the following : 

Collodion nnd all compounds of pyroxylin or of other cellulose esters, whether 
known as celluloid or by any other name. 

In order to more clearly define what is intended by the second 
classification of the paragraph, a subject that has been several times 
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before the Board of Appraisers, we would suggest the following 
amendment : 

If in blocks, sheets, rods, tubes, or similar forms, unpolished or unfinished 
as to surface and not made up into finished or partly finished articles. 

And finally that we may enjoy that measure of protection which 
it was clearly the intent of Congress that we should possess, and that 
any article of which the component material of chief value was a 
"compound of pyroxylin" should pay the rate of duty provided 
therefor in the said paragraph 17, and that such articles should not 
be imported under the rule classifying them under various para- 
graphs claiming that they were thus more specifically describea, we 
would respectfully request that the concluding portion of the para- 
graph should be amended to read : 

If polished or finished as to surface or in finished or partly finished articles 
and articles in which collodion or any compound of pyroxylin or of other cellu- 
lose enters is the component material of chief value, whether such article la 
apeciflcaUy described by name under some other classification or not 

The complete paragraph as amended, with the additional protec- 
tion on finished and partly finished articles asked for, would then 
read: 

17. Collodion and all compounds of pyroxylin, or of other cellulose esters, 
whether known as celluloid or by any other name, fifty cents per pound ; if in 
blocks, sheets, rods, tubes or similar forms, unpolished, or unfinished as to sur- 
face and not made up into finished or partly finished articles, sixty cents per 
pound; if polished or finished as to surface or in finished or partly finished art- 
icles of which collodion of any compound of pyroxylin or of other cellulose esters 
to the component material of chief value, whether such article is specifically 
described by name under some other classification or not, sixty-five cents per 
pouud and thirty-five percentum ad valorem. 

We respectfully request your favorable consideration of the fore- 
going, which has been carefully considered and in which we have 
asked nothing which is not imperatively needed under present cir- 
cumstances to preserve a large and important industry. 
Very respectfully, 

Marshall C. Lefferts, 
President, The Celluloid Company, of Newark, N. J. 
Edw'd. N. Crane, 
Vice-President, The Arlington Company, of Arlington, N. J. 

Edmund J. Levine, 
President, The Fiberloid Company, of Indian Orchard, Mass. 



THE CELLULOID CO,, NEWARK, N. J., SUBMITS INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CELLULOID INDUSTRY IN JAPAN. 

New York, December 1, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
# Sib: In the brief of the manufacturers of "compounds of pyroxy- 
lin," mailed to you on the 30th ultimo by The Celluloid Company, The 
Arlington Company, and The Fiberloid Company, reference is made 
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on page 2 to information obtained through the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor as to new " celluloid " plants being established in 
Japan. 

I think it would be desirable for the sake of easy reference to have 
the text of this information, as printed in the Daily Consular and 
Trade Report for November 4 and 16, 1908, attached to our brief, 
and append same with the request that it be added as an appendix to 
the said brief. 

Celluloid in Japan — Establishment op a New Plant With European 

Machinery. 

The following Information concerning a new company organized for the pur- 
pose of establishing a celluloid factory in Japan is furnished by Consul John H. 
Snodgrass, of Kobe : 

The factory, with a capital of $500,000, will be erected upon the banks of the 
Yamato River, near Sakai, and will be the largest concern of the kind in Japan. 
The machinery and plant, which have been ordered from Europe, are expected to 
arrive by the end of this year. The superintendent engineer of the company has 
been engaged in the United States, and the plans of the factory are now being 
prepared. Upon completion of the plans the construction of the factory will be 
commenced without delay, and the company expects to begin the manufacture of 
celluloid in April next In this connection it may be stated there is considerable 
interest exhibited in the possibilities of celluloid products in Japan. It Is re- 
ported that another company has been formed for the manufacture of celluloid 
at Abashi, in the province of Harima, capitalized at $600,000. 

JAPANESE NOTES. 

The construction of the celluloid factories at Aboshi, near Himeji, Is progress- 
ing. A Swiss engineer has been engaged as superintendent. The machinery is 
understood to be of German pattern, though ordered from a French firm, which 
has supplied similar machinery and plant to a German celluloid company on the 
Rhine. The construction of the Mitsui celluloid factory on the Tamato River at 
Sakai, near Osaka, is also being pushed on. The machinery and plant have been 
ordered and as superintendent and engineer the chief engineer of a New Jersey 
celluloid company in America has been engaged. 

Yours, respectfully, 

M. C. Lefferts, 
President Celluloid Co., of Newark, N. J. 



MOVING PICTURES. 

[Paragraph 17.] 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS ASK FOR A SPECIFIC ENUMERA- 
TION OF THESE ARTICLES. 

Washington, D. O., December IS, 1908. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: We, the undersigned, manufacturers of moving pic- 
tures, address the committee on behalf of the moving-picture manu- 
facturing industry of this country. 

Moving pictures are of comparatively recent origin, and at the 
date of the tariff act in 1897 they were known only to a very limited 
extent and not considered an important article of commerce. At 
that time the pictures were usually viewed directly^ in a coin-operated 
machine, whereas at the present time they are projected upon screens 
so as to be simultaneously viewed by hundreds of persons. It is 
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true that to a very limited extent projecting machines were in use 
in this country in 1897, but such use was practically limited to a few 
foreign exhibitors and it has not been until very recent years that 
the industry has developed to an extensive size, although, as is well 
known, the art was first developed in this country by Mr. Edison 
a number of years before. 

Because of these facts, moving pictures were not specifically pro- 
vided for in the act of 1897, either as to the machines, which, like 
the magic lantern, project the pictures on a screen, or as to the pic- 
tures themselves, comprising very long strips of celluloid from 1 
to 2,000 feet in length, and containing an enormous number of pho- 
tographs of moving objects. 

METHOD OP PRODUCTION. 

The production of moving pictures is essentially an artistic work, 
the scenes being acted by trained performers before a moving-pic- 
fare camera containing sensitized negative film and in large studios 
having most of the accessories of a theater, and it was not unnatu- 
ral, therefore^ that the business should have found its first great 
development in France. 4 

In recent years, however, the American manufacturers have very 
materially improved the quality of their output, so that the domestic 
pictures compare favorably witn the best foreign productions. 

Having ootained a suitable negative film in the studio, as ex- 
plained, as many copies or positives are printed therefrom as may be 
necessary, and these copies or positives are sold by the manufacturers 
to various rental exchanges, by whom they are rented out from day to 
day to the manv thousand 5-cent theaters or nickelodeons. 

IMPORTANCE OP INDUSTRY. 

At the present time, the business in this country, so far as manu- 
facturing is concerned, is conducted by the following companies : 

American Mutoscope and Biograpn Company, whose studio is 
located in New York City, and whose printing and developing plant 
is located in Hoboken, N . J. ;; Edison Manufacturing Company, of 
Orange, N. J., whose studio is located near the Bronx Park, New 
York, N. Y., and whose developing and manufacturing plant is 
located at Orange, N. J. ; Essanay Company, with a studio and print- 
ing and developing plant at Chicago, 111.; Kalem Company, with a 
studio and printing and developing plant in New York City; S. 
Lubin, with a studio and printing and developing plant in Philadel- 
phia; George Melies Company, whose studio is in Montreuil, France, 
and whose printing and developing plant is in New York City; 
Path6 Freres, whose studios are located at Paris, Vincennes, and 
Montreuil, France, and whose printing and developing plant is 
located at Bound Brook, N. J. ; Selig Polyscope Company, whose 
studio and plant are located at Chicago, 111. ; and The Vitagraph 
Company or America, whose studio and plant are located near Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

These concerns comprise practically the entire manufacturing 
industry in this country, and turn out probably 99 per cent of the 
moving pictures of American make. All of these concerns, with the 
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exception of Path6 Freres and the George Melies Company ? perform 
all of their manufacturing operations in this country, their studios 
being located here and the negative pictures being manufactured 
at very great expense. In the case of Path6 Freres and the George 
Melies Company the negatives are made in France and are exported 
into this country and positive prints manufactured from them here, 
but it is interesting to note that the celluloid films for both negatives 
and positives made by these companies are the products of the East- 
man Kodak Company, of Rochester, N. Y., which supplies a very 
large part of the films used by foreign manufacturers for their own 
home consumption and for exportation to the United States. 

Up to the past year considerably more than half of the moving pic- 
tures used in the United States were imported, but with the removal 
of the PathS plant to this country in the summer of 1908 the large 
importations of films by them were stopped and an equivalent 
amount added to American manufacture, so that at the present time 
probably upward of 80 per cent of the moving pictures used in this 
country are manufactured here. 

The value of the actual investment at the present time in manu- 
facturing plants in this country, excluding patents, trade-marks, and 
good will, is over $2,000,000, and between 1<,000 and 2 ; 000 employees 
are actually engaged in making the pictures, but the industry is de- 
veloping rapidly and will, no doubt, in the future be very much 
larger. 

COST OP AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 

At the present time the cost of moving pictures to the American 
manufacturers is not far from 6 cents per foot, the raw material 
purchased from the Eastman Kodak Company costing 3 cents per 
foot, the cost of printing and developing and fixed charges amount- 
ing to about 1 cent per foot, the remaining 2 cents being taken up in 
the cost of manufacturing the negative. Of course, the cost of mak- 
ing the negative depends very largely upon the subject-matter and, 
in the case of an outdoor scene, the cost may be very low, and, besides 
this, the negative cost per foot depends, of course, upon the num- 
ber of positive prints actually sold, out it is a fair statement to make 
that the average cost of the negative film per foot is not far from 2 
cents. The films which thus cost the American manufacturers about 
6 cents per foot are sold in this country for prices ranging from 10 
cents per foot down to 5 cents per foot, depending upon the age of 
the film, the deterioration in value when a nlm is not sold promptly 
being such that the manufacturers are compelled, in order to get rid 
of them, to sell them below cost. In other words, the moving-picture 
manufacturers are compelled to sacrifice their product when it is no 
longer current, in just the same way that a magazine publisher is 
unable to obtain the ordinary price for an out-of-date copy of his 
publication. 

THE PRESENT DUTY AND ITS UNCERTAINTY*. . 

When moving pictures were first imported into this country, they 
were classified by the customs authorities under section 17 of the act 
as u articles of which collodion or any compound of pyroxylin is the 
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component material of chief value, sixty-five cents per pound and 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem." The specific duty of 65 cents 
per pound corresponds to substantially 5 per cent or more on an 
invoiced value of 6 cents per foot or 1 franc per meter, which is the 
valuation accepted by the customs authorities in New York. The 
importers, however, protested against this classification and urged 
that the films should have been classified under section 458 of the act 
as "photographic dry plates or films, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem." Tne matter of the 65 cents per pound specific duty was 
therefore protested, and these protests have recently oeen argued; we 
understand, by the importers before the Board of General Appraisers, 
of New York, who have not yet decided the question. If this specific 
duty is remitted by the customs authorities, the films under the present 
tariff act will be subject only to a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. A 
duty corresponding to that levied by the customs authorities under 
section 17 oi the act (25 per cent ad valorem and 65 cents per pound) 
amounting in the aggregate to 30 per cent ad valorem is necessary, as 
we shall show, if this industry is to develop in the face of foreign 
competition. It is, however, unsatisfactory to have any uncertainty 
on the question, and the American manufacturers respectfully hope 
that a duty on moving pictures be specially provided lor in a future 
tariff schedule. Furthermore, it is a matter of common rumor that in 
the near future the Eastman Kodak Company intends to put out a 
noninflammable film, which, we understand, is not made of celluloid 
or pyroxylin or collodion, so that unless a definite duty is now laid 
there will be grave doubt whether any section of the present act 
applies to this industry. 

ADVANTAGE OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS. 

The industry is a young and struggling one and is jeapordized at 
all times by the importation into this country of foreign films. In 
fact, the moving-picture industry, so far as the films are concerned, 
offers an opportunity par excellence for " dumping," because the 
foreign manufacturer has a large home market from which he makes 
a profit, and he can afford to regard his negatives as being paid for 
by the European trade. Prints can be struck off with the same facility 
as one would make copies of a photolithographic plate, and the foreign 
pictures which are thus sent to this country are brought here for very 
much less than the cost of manufacture to the American producer. 
The foreign manufacturer, unless suitable protection were given, 
could afford to sell foreign-made moving pictures in this country for 
6 cents per foot and still make a handsome profit, because his nega- 
tives have already been paid for by the demand in his home market 
and the prints which would be sold in this country would not cost 
more than 4 cents per foot With the present duty, however, of 25 
per cent ad valorem based on an invoice value of 6 cents per foot 
and an additional 5 per cent for the specific tax, the entire duty which 
the importer pays amounts to about 1.8 cents, so that the foreigner can 
land his films in this country for about 5.8 cents per foot or very 
slightly under the cost of manufacture by the American producer. 
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THE DUTT WHICH THE INDUSTRY REQUIRES FOR ITS PROTECTION. 

All that the American moving-picture manufacturers ask is the 
maintenance of a duty which places their domestic films on an 
equality with the imported foreign films, so that both practically 
compete on the same cost of production. A duty of 30 per cent ad 
valorem, to which the present duty amounts in the aggregate, would 
add no more than this, and, if provided, the American manufacturers 
would be able to encounter the competition of the foreign manu- 
facturers, who would then be required to sell their pictures in this 
country on terms of exact equality with the domestic product. We 
respectfully ask that this duty be specifically provided for in the 
forcoming tariff schedule. As a matter of fact, the readiness with 
which foreign pictures may be dumped in this country would appar- 
ently make it necessary, in order that the industry may be properly 
protected, to have the tariff actually raised. This is especially true 
when we consider the fact that the invoiced value of 6 cents per foot 
placed on these films by the customs authorities in New York is purely 
arbitrary, since it is a well-known fact that foreign films are now 
being imported into this country for as low as 5.4 cents per foot. If, 
therefore, foreign films were dumped in this country at cost (ex- 
cluding tne expense of the negatives) , the invoice value might be re- 
duced to as low as 4 cents, so that a duty of 30 per cent would enable 
them to leave the custom-house at a total cost of 5.2 cents, or almost 
1 cent below the actual cost to the American manufacturer. 

At the present time moving pictures are immensely popular, a very 
great demand exists for them, and good, but by no means large, 
profits are obtained by the American manufacturer, as well as by the 
importers of foreign films ; but this situation is due largely to the fact 
that the demand is greater than the supply, and when normal condi- 
tions are reached and it becomes a question of more active competi- 
tion between the American and foreign pictures the American manu- 
facturer will be no longer able to ^ay in the business unless he is 
given protection to at least the difference between what it costs him 
to make the pictures and the cost at which such pictures can be laid 
down in this country. 

The industry which we represent is not large when compared with 
many American industries, but it contains the germ of enormous pos- 
sibilities, and the time may not be far distant when most of the 
theatrical entertainments in this country will include, as a very im- 
portant part, a moving-picture machine. 

THE DUTY ON MOVING-PICTURE MACHINES. 

So far as the duty on machines is concerned, at the present time t 
this is 45 per cent ad valorem. It is difficult to make a fair state- 
ment as to the exact facts of this duty for the reason that the condi- 
tions of the American fire underwriters require the use of attachments 
and improvements which have so far not been adopted by the for- 
eign manufacturers, so that practically no foreign machines are im- 
ported. The manufacture of moving-picture machines is, however, 
an ordinary mechanical operation. Of the undersigned, only the 
Edison Company, the Selig Company, and S. Lubin are active manu- 
facturers in this country of these machines, although they are also 
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manufactured by other makers in this country, who may be heard by 
the committee. Our conclusion regarding machines, therefore, is 
that thev should have the same degree of protection that any similar 
piece or machinery should have, which under the present act is 45 
per cent ad valorem. 

Very respectfully, 

H. N. Marvin, 
Vice-President American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 

Frank L. Dyer, 
Vice-President Edison Manufacturing Company. 

George K. Spoor, 
President Essanay Company. 
Samuel Long, 
President KaHem Company. 

SlEGMUND LUBIN. 

J. J. Lodge, 
Vice-President George Melies Company. 
J. A. Berst, 
Vice-President Pathe Freres. 
W. N. Selig, 
President Selig Polyscope Company. 
W. T. Rock, 
President Vitagraph Company of America. 



CELLULOID MOUTHPIECES. 

[Paragraph 458.] 

& M. FBAHK A CO., HEW YORK CITY, WISH A EEDUCTIOH OF 
DUTY OH CELLULOID PIPE BITS. 

20 East Seventeenth Street, 

New York, January 1£, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Our attention has been called to a brief submitted by 
the domestic celluloid manufacturers asking for the increase in the 
rate of duty on celluloid goods and also a change in the reading of 
the schedule. 

We desire to present to the committee an aspect of the case which 
should not be overlooked ill deciding this question. 

We are manufacturers of briar pipes and employ 250 hands in 
our factory. 

One of the materials used in our business is celluloid pipe bits or 
mouthpieces. They now pay duty as parts of pipes or smokers' 
articles at the rate of 60 per cent ad valorem. For the cheaper class 
of pipes we can obtain in this country an inferior celluloid pipe bit, 
which will answer for these requirements. 

We can not obtain in this country the better class of celluloid pipe 
bits which we need for the better class of pipes, which are used by the 
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foreign pipe manufacturers on pipes which they ship into this 
country. We are bound to obtain these better quality bits from 
abroad, as the largest celluloid manufacturer in this country, and the 
only one making the best quality, equal to the imported, has had an 
understanding for some years with a few favored manufacturers of 
•pipes, selling them these mouthpieces at a price much cheaper than 
they would sell them to other manufacturers against whom they dis- 
criminate, thereby making it impossible for those manufacturers not 
favored to compete on the better quality of celluloid mouthpieces. 

Consequently, the manufacturers discriminated against are unable 
to compete with these favored manufacturers unless they get the 
celluloid bits imported at a lower rate of duty. 

In this connection, your kind attention is directed to the argu- 
ment submitted by the firm of William Demuth & Co., under date 
of November 20, 1908, advocating the retention of briar wood on 
the free list as raw material necessary for the pipe industry. We 
claim that the 'celluloid mouthpiece should be consistently considered 
a raw material for our industry as well as the briar wood for the 
pipe bowl. 

If it appears just to the committee to protect the celluloid industry 
to a reasonable extent, we would suggest 25 to 35 per cent as an ample 
protection, considering that machinery is used largely in producmg 
the celluloid mouthpieces, and the cost of labor constitutes but a 
small part of the entire cost of production of the mouthpiece, and 
we believe 60 per cent to be an excessive protection. 

All of which is respectfully submitted for the consideration of your 
committee. 

Yours, very truly, 

S. M. Frank & Co., 
Manufacturers of Pipes and Smokers' Articles. 



DYEING AND TANNING MATERIALS. 

[Paragraphs 20 and 22.] 

STATEMENT OF F. T. WALSH, OF THE FIRM OF THOMAS LEY- 
LAND & CO., BOSTON, MASS., RELATIVE TO PERSIAN BERRT 
EXTRACT AND CASTOR OIL. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 

Mr. Walsh. I wish to call your attention, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, to three articles in this Schedule A, one of 
which is commonly termed " Persian berry extract.'' 

Mr. Pou. What section is it? 

Mr. Walsh. It is not in any section, but is in Schedule A. 

Mr. Dalzell. Under what paragraph does it pay duty? 

Mr. Walsh. That is the question. 

Mr. Dalzell. What does it pay? 

Mr. Walsh. Up to a recent time it has paid seven-eighths of a cent. 
It would be classed under paragraph 22 of Schedule A. If you will 
allow me I will come to that point Persian berry extract — you will 
not find in the tariff at all — is an article used in dyeing and tanning, 
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and is similar in its uses to the articles mentioned in paragraph 22, 
Schedule A. Until a recent time it has been classified in all tariffs 
under what is called the u similitude " clause ? which is section 7 in the 
back of the tariff: that is, being similar in its uses, and so on, to the 
articles mentioned in paragraph 22 of Schedule A. 

Mr. Hill. What is the commercial name of it? 

Mr. Waish. Persian berry extract, commonly known as "berry 
extract." 

The Chairman. Under this decision, it is classified under para- 
graph 6, is it not? 

Mr. Walsh. It has been classified in all tariffs under section 7, into 
paragraph 22, Schedule A. 

Mr. Dalzell. And at seven-eighths of a cent a pound ? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is not the same thing as carmined Persian 
berry? 

Mj\ Walsh. Carmine is a pigment made from the Persian berry. 

The Chairman. Does it come under section 6, which reads as 
follows: 

That there shall be levied, collected, and paid on all raw or unmanufactured 
articles, not enumerated or provided for in this act, a duty of 10 per cent 
ad valorem, and on all articles manufactured in whole or in part, not provided 
for in this act, a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir ; it does not. If you will allow me, sir, I can, 
in a few moments, straighten you out upon the point I am after. 

The Chairman. Has it not come in as a paint under paragraph 58 ? 

Mr. Walsh. No. sir. It has always been classified in this tariff act 
and in all previous tariff acts under paragraph No. 22 of schedule A 
by the similitude clause, which is section 7 or the tariff act, at seven- 
eighths of a cent per pound duty, until a firm in New York began to 
import that which they called "Persian berry extract" (see United 
States v. Berlin Aniline Works, T. D. 28280) , which 1? not the Persian 
berry extract as we have always understood it, viz, the article covered 
by case T. D. 28280 being a powder and manipulated by chemicals and 
otherwise to produce an article which is used in coloring butter. The 
Persian-berry extract such as we import is a thick liquid of about 46° 
Twad. to 1.230 specific gravity, resembling thick molasses in consist- 
ency, has a bitter taste and smell peculiar to Persian berries, and is 
not at all suitable for use in coloring butter. It is entirely different 
from the powder as mentioned in the case above quoted, both in the 
qualities, its uses, and in price, our extract ranging from 26s. l^d. per 
112 pounds to 61s. fid. per 112 pounds, invoice cost, the present price 
being 40s. 6d. per 112 pounds. 



English Invoice cost 


United States 
invoice cost. 


Cost, except dock, freight, 
commission, etc. 


1 cent duty. 


20 per cent 
duty. 


26s. lid. per 112 pounds, or 2.8d per pound 


Cents. 
0.056746 
.088 
.1836 


CenU. 
0.06760 
.0992 
.1449 


CenU. 
0.0702 
.1081 
.1628 


40*. 6d. per 112 pounds, or 4.84d. per pound 


fis, fd. per 112 pounds, or 6.596U per pound 
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The duty of 20 per cent being in our opinion excessive, c6nsidering 
none is made in this country, and at present prices the cost, with the 
20 per cent duty paid, will practically so reduce its sale as to make 
the revenue derived therefrom a negligible quantity. 

The powder which forms the material mentioned in case T. D. 
28280 is invoiced at 5 marks per kilo, which amounts to about 54 
cents per pound in United States money, and is therefore not in the 
same class with our Persian berry extract 

Our Persian berry extract by its uses for dyeing and tanning, its 
general appearance, and methods of manufacture should be classed 
with dyewood extracts, and therefore in paragraph 22 of Schedule 
A, and a duty of seven-eighths cent per pound is a fair one. The 
Persian berry extract, such as we import, is known the world over as 
berry extract, while the article mentioned in case T. D. 28280 is not 
now and never has been known as berry extract. The name was un- 
doubtedly only used in an attempt to bring in a high-grade article, 
which is a definite and purified coloring matter, at a low rate of duty. 

The Chairman. Do you want it to come in under paragraph 22? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Do you think this language wotild cover it: "All 
extracts of vegetable origin not containing alcohol and not specific- 
ally provided for in this act? " 

Mr. Walsh. Yes ; I believe it would. I had not seen that before. 
In other words, I would like to have the classification of this article 
specifically mentioned. 

Now, the other article to which I would like to call your attention 
is what is known in the trade as " nutgall extract." You will not find 
it in the tariff. After about two years of litigation, I think, it was 
finally landed in paragraph No. 20, Schedule A. Perhaps you 
already have it before you. I* would like to have that specifically 
mentioned in the tariff. 

The Chairman. It has been classed as tannic acid. 

Mr. Walsh. It has been taxed one-quarter of a cent per pound 
and in addition thereto 10 per cent. 

The Chairman. And you want it put back into the old classifica- 
tion where it stood before? 

Mr. Walsh. No ; I would like to have it put where the court and 
the appraisers have placed it 

The Chairman. Tnat is, you think it ought to be specifically men- 
tioned? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir; and letting the duty be fixed. Paragraph 
No. 20 is all right, so far as I know. It should be one-quarter or a 
cent a pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Gaines. What is the product you are speaking about? 

Mr. Walsh. Nutgall extract. It is used in printing and dyeing 
very largely, and the court has placed it there, viz, in paragraph 20. 

The Chairman. If that was specially mentioned in paragraph 22, 
it would answer your criticism, would it not? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes; if it was so mentioned and a specific duty placed 
upon it, viz, the same as is mentioned in paragraph No. 20, Schedule 
A, of one-quarter of a cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, 
although all interests would be, in our opinion, abundantly protected 
if it was made a flat rate of 2 cents per pound. 
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The Chairman. And you want it specifically mentioned in the 
paragraph ? 

Mr. Underwood. What would be the effect of that, a reduction or 
an increase, under the present schedule? 

Mr. Walsh. There would not be any change, because the courts 
have settled it after two or three years' litigation. 

Mr. Underwood. It would not increase or decrease the present 
amount? 

Mr. Walsh. I think not, but might at 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. Cockran. What was the effect of the court decision ? 

Mr. Walsh. It made it possible to import some; before, it was abso- 
lutely prohibitive. 

Mr. Cockran. The operation of the court's decisions was to lower 
the rate? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. While the article sells for 30 cents per 
pound — anywhere from 28 to 30 cents — the rate of duty was 50 cents 
per pound. 

Mjt. Cockran. What is the rate of duty now? 

Mr. Walsh. A quarter of a cent and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Cockran. That is about 3 J cents? 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Walsh, what is the other item ? 

Mr. Walsh. The other item that I would like to have considered 
is castor oil. Probably when the original tariffs were made castor 
oil was used principally for medicinal purposes, but in the trade there 
is a large use for the lower grades, the No. 2 and No. 3 quality; and 
while that, viz, the No. 3, sells to-day for in the neighborhood of 9£ 
cents per pound, and as castor oil is pretty nearly as heavy as water, 
allowing 8 pounds to the gallon, you get about 74 cents for the price 
of a gallon of castor oil in this market The duty is 35 cents per 
gallon. 

The Chairman. The ad valorem is about 35J per cent, 

Mr. Walsh. It is 35 cents a gallon. 

The Chairman. No; 35£ per cent. 

Mr. Walsh. It will be found in section 33, schedule A, 35 cents 
per gallon. The price in this market is moved up and down, accord- 
ing to the price in the foreign market. 

The Chairman. Do you Enow the price abroad ? 

Mr. Walsh. I could not tell that. My observation has been that 
the price of castor oil in this country is seldom governed by the law 
of supply and demand, but by the price of the article abroad. By 
adding the duty to the foreign price for a basis, the domestic price 
is made sufficiently low, so that a foreign article can not come in. 
The result is that this article is in the hands of a few men, who have 
dictated the price at their pleasure, practically. 

Mr. Cockran. Please tell us what your proposal is. 

Mr. Walsh. I haven't any proposal. I simply ask that you con- 
rider the matter in relation to its use in the arts. 

The Chairman. How much labor is in the manufacture; what is 
tiie cost of labor? 

Mr. Walsh. I could not tell you that, because I am not a castor- 
oil maker, but I am a castor-oil user. 

The Chairman. The difficulty is that you express a wish, but give 
no basis upon which we can act. 

Mr. Walsh. I will endeavor to do that. 
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Mr. Cockran. You say that there is a use for castor oil different 
from the generally accepted notion. Please tell us in what way. 

Mr. Walsh. In tanning leather. It is used in large quantities in 
other ways, in the textile trade and in other trades. The No. 3 is 
usually used for that purpose because it is cheapest. 

Mr. Cockran. Then your idea is to have a lower rate of duty on 
the inferior quality of castor oil, so as to stimulate its use in those 
trades? 

Mr. Walsh. That is the idea, and so that the manufacturer can 
not dictate the price, and so that the price will become less. 

Mr.. Cockran. According to your statement he has a duty of prac- 
tically 50 per cent. 

Mr. Waush. No; practically 100 per cent. 

Mr. Cockran. I thought you said the cost was about 70 cents? 

Mr. Walsh. It costs in this market about 72 cents. 

Mr. Cockran. What does it cost abroad ? 

Mr. Walsh. I can not tell you that offhand. 

Mr. Cockran. Then how do you fix it at 100 per cent? 

Mr. Walsh. I can not say at the moment, because I did not bring 
the figures with me, but it is a fair statement to make, judging by 
the price I get from abroad on castor oil. From that I gather that 
the price in this market is usually the price abroad, plus the duty — 
1 or 2 per cent under — so that it is fair to say that the duty is from 
75 to 100 per cent. 

The Chairman. I understand that you will submit a statement in 
regard to that? 

Mr. Walsh. I will ; yes, sir. I would have had it now, only I did 
not know about this matter until yesterday. 

Additional data in regard to castor oil 

Prices of castor oil quoted us by our Manchester, England, corre- 
spondents, f. o. b. Liverpool, are as follows, covering a period from 
April 27, 1907, to September 26, 1908 : 

Pence. 

First French per pound— 3} to 3 

Second Calcutta per pound— 3& to2f 

Bombay per pound— 3| to2f 

First French at 3 pence equals 6 cents per pound, or at 8 pounds 
to the gallon equals 48 cents per gallon duty ; at 35 cents per gallon 
equals 73 per cent. 

Second Calcutta at 2£ pence equals 5£ cents per pound, or at 8 
pounds to the gallon equals 44 cents per gallon duty ; at 35 cents per 
gallon equals 79.55 per cent. 

Bombay at 2f pence equals 5 J cents per pound, or at 8 pounds to 
the gallon equals 42 cents per gallon duty; at 35 cents per gallon 
equals 83J per cent 

The Bombay oil, which is a higher grade than the low-grade oil, 
viz, No. 3, which we purchase in this country for use in the arts, costs 
about 42 cents per gallon, plus the 35 cents per gallon duty, makes 
77 cents, or a 8 pounds to the gallon costs 9| cents per pound with- 
out freight and costs of entering. Undoubtedly we could find in 
the market abroad a low-grade quality equal to the one which we 
are purchasing in this country at a less price than the Bombay, but 
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not low enough to enable us to pajr the duty of 35 cents per gallon 
and compete with the domestic article. 
We give below a statement received from a reliable source : 

The lowest price for No. 3 oil abroad is Hull's quotations, the middle of this 
month, of £22 in barrels f. o. b. Hull, which would cost laid down in Boston as 
follows: £22 equals 2.3571 pence per pound (£1=$4.86 exchange), or $106.92 
for 2,240 pounds, to which would be added freight on same, or $4.48 ; insurance, 
banker's commission, etc., 1 per cent, or $1.10; duty, at* 35 cents per gallon, or 
4f cents per pound, equals $98 — a total charge per ton of $210.50, or 9.397 cents 
per pound. This does not count the drayage, which would have to be paid at 
Boston. The regular carload price to-day is 91 cents delivered at works ; conse- 
quently, without considering the danger of leakage, etc., the price is below the 
foreign price. 

We think, therefore, we have carried out our contention that the 
duty on low-grade castor oil may be higher than necessary to cover 
the difference between the cost of manufacture in this country, plus 
a reasonable profit and the costs of its manufacture in foreign coun- 
tries, unless the duty on castor beans of 25 cents per bushel of 50 
pounds makes the price of the manufacturers' raw material of such 
a cost as to require a duty of 90 to 100 per cent on the oil. If so, it 
would be well to look into the matter of the amount of castor beans 
grown in this country and the necessity of such a high duty, thus 
handicapping the consumers of castor oil by compelling them to pay 
such high prices for the oil and the products from castor oil in the 
arts* 



STATEMENT MADE BY W. W. SKIDDT, MANTTFACTTJBER OF DYE 
EXTRACTS, STAMFORD, CONN. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 

Gentlemen, I know that you have a great deal before you to do, 
and I have already placed in one document my statement, to which 
I have added another document I will take the liberty of passing it 
in and refrain from occupying your time, excepting just to say that 
I represent, with some other gentlemen, the extracts of dyewoods, 
tanning extracts, and the coloring manufacturers in anilines. We 
are here as a committee. Those representing the anilines will speak 
for themselves, because, although I have made some statements in 
this paper, yet I am not a manufacturer of those colors, and they 
know more than I do about that subject. But so far as the extracts 
of dyewoods and vegetable matters for tanning purposes are con- 
cerned, I can only say that I do represent them. We have had our 
meeting of the trade, and they are in perfect harmony with the state- 
ments in the document which I put in. Mr. Heald, of Lynchburg, 
Va., is here, if you wish to hear him, but I would say that he is in 
sympathy with us, and therefore I think it is hardly necessary for 
me to take up your time any longer if you will accept these papers. 

Mr. Skiddy filed the following paper: 

EXTRACTS AND DECOCTIONS 07 VEGETABLE GEOWTH FOB DYEING AND TAN NINO. 

The United States, fifty or sixty years ago, manufactured all kinds of dye- 
wood extracts to such an extent that they really furnished the most of Europe 
with such goods, but the methods adopted by the Americans were gradually 
copied by the Europeans. 
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At the present time factories for the manufacture of all these articles exist In 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and Russia, and in some of those countries, 
particularly in Russia and France, the duty agamst our extracts is really 
prohibitory, whereas the largest bulk in the past years imported into this 
country have been of French manufacture. 

A still greater and more serious blow to this line of manufacture in the 
United States was the introduction and use of coal-tar colors, and these colors 
were originally all made in Germany, and to-day a large quantity of them of 
unlimited variety are still made there and can not be made in this country 
owing to the protection given to the German manufacturers by the United 
States patent laws. 

There is an endless variety, too numerous to mention, of combinations in 
colors in the coal-tar products, and they are constantly coming out under all 
sorts of names, and as fast as such a color is produced the same is patented in 
this country by the foreign manufacturers, and the result is that the coal- tar 
dye manufacturers of the United States are confined to the manufacture of such 
colors and particular grades that have become open by the expiration of 
patents. 

In addition to this fact, the German houses representing these German manu- 
facturers, have succeeded, from time to time, in securing a reduction in duties 
on these articles, until they have succeeded in making what might be classed 
as a German monopoly in dyestuffs in this country. 

In 1897, when the last tariff act was passed, there was a great effort made 
by some of these importers to decrease again the duties on these various coal- 
tar colors and to add certain additional wording in the free list, adding naph- 
thazarine black, or alizarine black, which was directed especially against the 
logwood manufacturers of this country, and this is purely and simply a coal-tar 
color. 

This was so much objected to by all persons interested in this particular line, 
that the textile manufacturers of this country, the users of this article, pro- 
tested, and I inclose you a printed form with a list of those manufacturers who 
protested against the introduction of any new articles in the coal-tar color line 
coming in free or the reduction of any duties on that class of goods that were 
not coming in free, realizing that such a change would place them at the mercy 
of the German manufacturers. 

The effect of these articles, as already stated, in the destroying of the dye- 
wood, mainly logwood, industry of this country is clearly shown in the fact 
that prior to lyOO the importations of this wood as raw material for the man- 
ufacturers of this country varied from 80,000 to 110,000 tons per year, and 
there were engaged in the Importing of this wood and the business connected 
therewith from the West Indies Islands and Mexico some 40 or 50 merchants 
and several steamship lines in that business; also about as many more general 
merchandise houses that were shipping goods to those port as return cargoes, 
there being then a very large fleet of sailing vessels used for that purpose, 
whereas at the present time there are very few houses engaged in this line of 
business, and for the twelve months ending the 30th of June, 1908, there was but 
19,500 tons of logwood, in the stick, imported into this country, only one-fifth of 
the amount that used to be imported, as already shown. 

In addition to these facts there were also In those earlier days about a dozen 
manufacturers of logwood dyes in business in this country, located in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
but at the present time there are only about five or six, the others having either 
failed or closed out their business. 

The present tariff act of 1897, clause 15, Schedule A, places coal-tar dyes 
and colors at 30 per cent, but in the free list, clause 469, it places alizarine, 
natural or artificial, as well as in 472, analine salts. 

Alizarine is a name that was given originally to a certain coloring matter 
that was produced from madder, but at the present time is produced almost 
entirely from anthracene, and anthracene is produced from coal tar, and as 
alizarine dyes and colors are nearer and more closely allied to dyewood colors 
than any other group of coal-tar colors it is readily seen that this clause 469 
in the free list might conflict with clause 15 under Schedule A, and result in 
bringing in dyes that should pay duty ; also the wording in 469, " or artificial," 
makes the importation of these colors so uncertain that it is possible to Import 
an article classified as an artificial alizarine color, allowing it to come in free, 
even were the same shown chemically to be a product that should be classed 
under clause 15 of Schedule A. 
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Clause 472 on the free list, namely, aniline salts, was originally distilled or 
made from indigo, the name being derived from the Spanish anil, meaning 
Indigo, but was afterwards and is now produced from coal tar and when first 
discovered was called kyanol, and is the basis of the production of many 
aniline dyes. 

Naphthalene Is also a product of coal tar, and from this is produced various 
colors known as naphthazarin blue, green, red, yellow, black, etc., sometimes 
called naphthol black, blue, etc. 

I have not gone into the detail of these various colors, but simply stated suf- 
ficient to show that all these various colors, by whatever name they may be 
imported and sold under, are directly or indirectly coal-tar colors. 

That such importations, since 1897, has injured a manufacturing business 
that was at one time employing thousands of men, large capital, and a thriv- 
ing general business between this country, the West Indies, and Mexico, as 
well as supplying a large European market, is proven by the fact that I have 
already stated, that where once there was 110,000 tons of logwood in the stick 
imported into this country, the twelve months ending June last showed but 
19,500 tons. 

As the representative on behalf of the manufacturers of logwood and dyes of 
other vegetable growths, I doubt whether I could hope for any change that 
would enable the revival of this line of business, but I might ask that in order 
to more strictly define what I think was intended in the present laws, certain 
alterations in the wording of the clauses I have mentioned would make clearer 
what the intention was, or rather what it will be in any new tariff act, and 
help to save what little is left of the once flourishing business In this country. 
These changes I will mention further on. 

EXTRACTS ANO DECOCTIONS OF VEGETABLE GROWTH FOB TANNING. 

The manufacture of tanning extracts is closely allied with the manufacture 
of vegetable dyes, as the manufacturer of one class of goods often manufactures 
the other, and, in fact, certain goods manufactured can be and are used in part 
for both purposes. 

A large quantity of tanning extracts have been made in this country for 
niany years from the chestnut, oak, and hemlock trees nnd barks, and some from 
the sumac leaves, and J believe an effort has been made to make extract for 
this purpose from the mangrove bark in Florida. 

The growth of this business In this country has been astonishing, owing, of 
course, to the tremendous increase in the tanning industries. 

Not only are great quantities of tanning extracts made from the growth of 
trees and other vegetable matters of this country, but from Imported raw 
material from other countries. 

One of the newest industries in this line, started in this country about 1897, 
is the importing of quebracho wood, in the log, from the Argentine Republic, 
and manufacturing a tanning extract which has rapidly increased In favor with 
the tanner, owing to certain peculiar properties that seem to be of advantage 
to them. 

In 1901 there was imported into this country a little over 10,000 tons of the 
wood, which was taken by the different manufacturers of this article for making 
the extract, and In that same year there was imported Into this country from 
Argentina extract of the same wood which would represent about 6,000 tons. 

This business increased by enormous jumps, so to speak, from year to year, 
until in 1906 there was about 95,000 tons of the wood brought into this country 
in the form of logs to be manufactured Into the extract, but at the same time 
the increase in the Importation in the same kind of extract from Argentina 
had been equally as astonishing, representing that same year over 63,000 tons 
of wood. 

Owing to this growth in the business a number of Europeans, principally 
Germans, were attracted to Argentina and established or enlarged their 
factories in that country, and at the same time established agencies or houses 
in this country to push their goods. The result was that in 1907 the importation 
of the wood in logs in this country had reduced nearly 20,000 tons, whereas the 
increase in the importations of the extract represented about 146,000 tons. 

I can not give you the figures for 1908, but, of course, they are greatly re- 
duced, owing to the panic and decrease in general business throughout the 
country; but this I can say, that what figures I have show about the same rel- 
ative proportion as regards the importations of the wood in logs and in extract 
as it did in 1907. 
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In fact, yon will find by the statistics, and I understand that the Bureau of 
the Census is about ready to make public the figures showing the consumption 
of tan barks and extracts in 1907, and they will show without any question 
that the greatest increase in any kind of tanning products has been the que- 
bracho extract, and this because, as I have already said, being due to certain 
qualities of this extract which is particularly advantageous to the tanner. 

I should say that the consumption of quebracho extract in 1907 over 1906 
was about 9 per cent, and of chestnut extract, which is made from the chest- 
nut trees growing in Virginia and North Carolina, an increase of probably 
about 5 per cent, and it is safe to say that these two products composed at 
least, if not more, three-fourths of all the tanning extracts used in this 
country. 

In clause 22 of Schedule A, tariff act of 1897, all extracts and decoctions 
of certain things entirely of vegetable growth used for dyeing or tanning are 
placed at seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound, but the extracts of quebracho 
and hemlock bark are placed at only one-half o*f 1 cent per pound, and the 
extracts of sumac and other woods other than dyewoods, which of course means 
tanning extracts, five-eighths of 1 cent per pound. 

How this clause was ever worded in that way I of course do not under- 
stand, but I am satisfied that there was some very clever work done by the 
foreign houses and importers in order to show the necessity of specifying these 
particular articles at a rate much lower than the others. 

I do not believe that it was ever the intention of any of the gentlemen of 
either the Senate or the House to create any tariff bill that would unjustly 
discriminate, and to such an extent as to favor the importer and freeze out 
the American manufacturer, which might be termed special legislation — that 
is, selecting certain extracts that should have been included in the first part 
of the paragraph, under the seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound, and giving them 
a special rate lower than that, thus enabling the foreign manufacturers to 
control the American market on those particular kinds of goods. 

I most earnestly ask that this special classification be done away with in any 
new tariff act, and that all extracts for dyeing and tanning, etc., be placed under 
one clause, and that the rate be seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound, which would 
be but just to the American manufacturers, as well as removing any ambiguity. 

That such a rate is necessary on this particular article can be easily proved 
by the difference in the cost of manufacture in the Argentine and in the United 
States. 

As far back as 1905, when I found the imports of the quebracho extract was 
rapidly Increasing, and was seriously affecting the manufacturing of that extract 
in this country, I wrote to our agent and manager In the Argentine, who takes 
charge of our business there — he living In Buenos Aires — asking him why there 
was such a steady increase in the extract of quebracho sent from the Argen- 
tine, and at such very low prices, in the face of steady advance in the wood, 
and I quote you his reply, as follows : 

" Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, 

u January 9 f 1905. 
44 To the Stamford Manufacturing Company, 

" New York. 

u Dear Sirs: On several occasions lately you have informed me that Klein- 
stein, who represents in the States the German company La Forestal, of this 
city, is dumping, so to speak, quebracho extract in your market at a much 
lower figure than you are able to produce it at the present price of the raw 
material, and that if this continues you will have to reduce, and perhaps even 
have to stop, this line of business. 

" You ask wtat is the cause of the present high prices of quebracho wood, and 
If there are prospects of same coming down to normal figures. 

" It will be remembered that eighteen months ago the price of the raw mate- 
rial or quebracho wood in logs was fully 40 per cent lower than at present, 
and the reasons that the price has gone up so are, first, on account of the 
forestal trust down here or a combination amongst the local producers to keep 
up the prices of the raw material which is placed on the market for export, so 
that they may export extract or the manufactured article and place it on the 
American market at a much lower figure than you are able to do so; and, sec- 
ondly, on account of the great expenses attached to the handling of these logs 
in bringing them to the coast, and, further, on account of the new tax or tithe 
which the Argentine Government has imposed on the wood. 
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"The manufacturers here all have their establishments in the Chaco, In 
tbe heart of the quebracho growths, consequently railroad freights, the heavy 
shipping and handling expenses, and the new tax do not figure in their ex* 
peases; they do not have to build substantial warehouses, sheds, and factories, 
like you do, for the climate is semitropical, and all that is required is a roof, 
hence a big and important item in building expense is saved. Tbe machinery 
is imported from Germany, and I understand is imported free of duty, In order 
to help local home industries in the way of manufactures ; but the most impor- 
tant factor undoubtedly is the labor question. 

"The common laborer up in the Chaco is exceedingly well paid at $18 
United States gold per month when hired by the month, and $1 gold is outside 
pay for the best laborer when taken on by the day, with no regular work. The 
skilled laborers and mechanics are mostly Germans and Italians, who are satis- 
fled with very little pay, their wages running about 40 per cent to 30 per cent 
less than wages for the same class of work in the States. 

" The cost of living up in these regions is next to nothing, the whole country 
round about being one of the best cattle raising, cereal, and vegetable producing 
in the southern half of America. 

"Dwellings are very readily and cheaply built, and as aforementioned a 
roof is practically all that is required, and, being in the midst of timber, a 
white man's dwelling is a very small item. 

44 We then have the quebracho log at the door of the factory or within easy 
reach. No freight on quebracho logs, and the corresponding railroad freight 
on the extract being only one-fifth the charge we have to pay, or, in other words, 
as 4 tons of wood produce 1 ton of extract, we pay freight on that ton and 
they pay a less freight on 4 tons of extract. No heavy charges in the handling 
and shipping of the wood. No high wages for labor. Forty per cent cheaper 
skilled labor and mechanics. No heavy building expenses. No high steamer 
freight On the above proportion of 4 to 1, we pay four times as much freight 
on the manufactured article as the trust pay. 

"On this side everything is being done to help manufacturers and home 
industries, and as the Forest a 1 are reaping such great profits in the extract 
trade to the States, there are several important companies (not one American) 
now starting with the same economical facilities at their disposal and intend 
to ship extract to the States. 

" In my opinion the only way to save the situation would be a slightly higher 
import tariff at your end to protect an home industry. This would reduce the 
importation in the States of the manufactured article, and all the different 
woodcutters and producers down here wonld have nearly all their supplies of 
raw material to dispose of, prices would then drop, yon would get the logs 
cheaper, and buyers of extract would get their supplies of extract cheaper 
likewise. 

M Failing this, it is undoubtedly the Intention of the Forestal combine to push 
us out of the business and market now by offering extract at lower prices than 
you are able to produce it, and after they have succeeded they will have the 
market entirely at their mercy. 

" I am, dear sirs, yours, very truly, 

a W. F. Walker." 

I would also state that there are several quebracho extract manufacturers 
m Germany, and in order to stop the combination in the Argentine Republic 
from destroying these factories in Germany, the German Government in 1906 
placed a duty on the solid tanning extracts at 28 marks per hundred kilos, 
which is a little over 3 cents per pound, and on the liquid extract of the same 
14 marks per hundred kilos, which is a little over 11 cents per pound, and all 
extracts above 28° Baumg was to be considered as solid. 

In consequence of the above, all these manufacturers in the Argentine Re- 
public have been forced to unload all of their product into the United States, 
and the figures that I have given you showing the increase in the importation 
fully proves that this is the fact. 

The conditions in this quebracho business so much Impressed our consul- 
general at Buenos Aires that he wrote, in 1905, to the State Department at 
Washington relative to this matter, and, although he was not quite correct in 
bis statements, he was under the impression that there should be some action 
taken in order to protect the American manufacturers on account of the 
enormous increase in shipments from that port of the manufactured article to 
the United States. 
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In a letter received from our agent and manager from Buenos Aires in 1907* 
be states that an agreement had been made between several of the quebracho 
extract manufacturers of the Argentine Republic as to the fixing of the price 
and the selling of the extract, and says " The signing parties are the Forestal, 
the Puerto Sastre Company, which is Mihanovich, T. H. Bracht & Co., the 
Fusionados Paraguayos, which are Purto Max, Puerto Marie, and the Industrial 
Del Chaco, and last, Casados." 

These statements, In connection with mine, show, I think, conclusively, the 
conditions in the Argentine Republic, and with the necessary action taken by the 
German Government for their protection, the unfortunate and deplorable 
conditions that that line of industry has been placed in this country. 

I have no desire to ask for myself or others in the business any undue pro- 
tection, and I do not believe that you will consider that I am in any way ask- 
ing for an excessive duty when I ask that it be placed in clause No. 22, 
with the other extracts at seven-eights of 1 cent per pound, especially when the 
German Government found it necessary to protect their manufacturers to place 
the duty at something over 3 cents per pound. 

Further difficulties that have beset the business of tanning extracts in this 
country have been the introducing and Importing into this country since the 
present tariff act of 1897 of tanning extracts made from mangrove bark and 
other barks, which grow very plentifully in all the tropical countries, namely, 
Africa, India, Cuba, and Central and South America, and containing large 
percentages of tannin. These extracts, In order to avoid the duty of seven- 
eighths of 1 cent per pound, are being shipped Into this country under the 
name of " cutch," as found in clause 542, free list, and this action has produced 
a great deal of controversy in the appraisers' department, where a case was 
tried which, I believe, proved to be the longest case ever held in the appraisers' 
department, and, of course, the details of that case can be procured from that 
department in the city of New York. 

Cutch has, as far as I can remember, always been on the free list, but when 
originally placed there this mangrove and other extracts for tanning purposes 
were not known, the only cutch coming In at that time being the extract or 
decoction from the acacia catechu, and used for dyeing. 

In order in the future to avoid such misrepresentations, I would submit a sug- 
gestion as to the wording of this particular article and some others, defining 
what they are. 

Prior to 1897 there were about three distinct makes of true cutch that came 
into the market, bearing, however, a great many names, as each importer 
wished to have his individual mark in order to have the impression formed that 
It was something different and better than the other brands, and one particular 
make, as I remember it, came into this country from India under 15 different 
brands, but all as cutch. 

About all these old brands of true cutch have long since ceased to be manu- 
factured and imported, as the textile manufacturers use but very little of that 
article at the present time, but there have been new brands adopted, 20 or more 
In number, coming in as cutch, all of which were made from either mangrove or 
other barks for tanning purposes, and were not in any sense a cutch as under- 
stood when it was so placed originally upon the free list 

In clause 20, Schedule A, tariff act of 1897, certain articles that have been 
advanced in value or condition by grinding, etc., had to pay one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound in addition to 10 per cent ad valorem. There have been im- 
portations of woods or dyewodds coming into this market that have been 
either cut, or chipped as it is termed, or ground and passed in free as a raw 
material, but I claim that this was against the law as shown in clause 20, for 
in clause 548, on the free list, very much the same wording is used as in clause 
20, in Schedule A, with the exception that it states that all these articles are 
free provided they are in the crude state. • 

The crude state is perfectly understood in the market, or certainly ought to 
be, which is the shipping of them as they are gathered from the trees, bushes, 
vines, or the roots, and the wood simply in logs as they are produced by cutting 
down the trees. 

I have taken the liberty, in representing these interests of the United States, 
to offer certain suggestions as to the wording of various clauses as they stand 
now in the present tariff act, believing that a clearer definition as to these 
various articles would at once remove the ambiguity, doubt, and continual 
suits before the appraisers as to what they really are, and would also remove 
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the bringing in of articles under false names in order to avoid paying the duty 
as intended in the act by our Government. 

There is one word that I have left out of my proposed articles for the reason 
that I believe that it is dangerous, and, in fact, I know that in several of the 
salts that have been brought before the appraisers the word has been seized 
upon by the importer, or his attorneys, as amounting to a great deal, when 
really it is but a technicality in the wording which was taken advantage of. 
This word is "commonly." For instance, in clause 22, Schedule A, of the 
present act it states " such as is commonly used for dyeing or tanning.** They 
are either used or not used for dyeing or tanning, and one may use one thing 
and another man another thing. 

There is another term that seems to have crept into the appraisers' depart- 
ment which is still more dangerous, and why there is so much stress placed 
upon this particular phrase I can not understand, and think that it ought to be 
done away with, namely, " commercially known." 

In the cutch case referred to the importers made a great deal of the fact 
that the mangrove extract was commercially known as cutch and that they 
Imported it and sold it as cutch, but they knew — that is, the importer — that it 
was mangrove extract, and the purchaser knew it was mangrove extract for 
tanning purposes, otherwise the importer could not have sold the article to the 
tanner and the tanner would not have purchased it had they not known, both 
of them, that the word was wrongly and I may say falsely used for the purpose 
of escaping the duty and thereby reducing the cost seven-eighths of 1 cent 
per pound. 

It is a very easy matter to give any article a certain name, and import, buy, 
and sell under that name and thereby establish a fact that it is commercially 
known by that name, and imported, bought, and sold under that name, and I 
believe that this form of argument has greater weight In the appraisers* de- 
partment than the fact with all the proofs that the so-called article is something 
else. 

With this statement I offer the following suggestions, and trust that I will 

not be considered officious in so doing, for I can assure you that it gets to be a 

very wearisome and discouraging business to be constantly fighting for what 

you honestly believe to be right, against all kinds of subterfuges and technl- 

• call ties that are used in order to injure you as a manufacturing concern. 

CHANGES SUGGESTED US THE PRESENT TABITT (ACT OF 1807), IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THE PETITION ATTACHED. 

In the dutiable list. 

In clause No. 15, Schedule A, have the same read as follows : Goal-tar dyes 
or colors, whether under the name of aniline or naphthalene dyes, or any other 
name, when such dyes or colors are directly or indirectly the product of coal tar, 
and not specially provided for in this act, 30 per cent ad valorem, all other 
products or preparations of coal tar not colors or dyes and not medicinal, not 
specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

In clause No. 20, the same schedule, to read as follows: Drugs, such as barks, 
beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs, bulbous roots, excresences, fruits, flowers, 
dried fiber, dried insects, grains, gums and gum resin, herbs, leaves, lichens, 
mosses, nuts, nutgalls, roots, stems, spices, vegetable seeds (aromatic, not 
garden seeds), seeds of morbid growth, weeds, and woods used for dyeing or 
tanning, any of the foregoing which are drugs and not edible, but which are 
advanced in value or condition by refining, chipping, grinding, or any other 
process and not specially provided for In this act, one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound and in addition thereto 10 per cent ad valorem. 

In clause No. 22, the same schedule, to read as follows: Extracts and de- 
coctions, under any name, of logwood or other woods, or of barks, beans, berries, 
bulbs, leaves, roots, nuts, or any vegetable growth such as are used for dyeing 
or tanning, not specially provided for in this act, seven-eighths of 1 cent per 
pound* 

In the free list. 

Clause No. 469, as follows: Alizarine, derived from madder or from anthra- 
cene, and dyes derived from the same. 

Clause No. 472, as follows: Aniline salts. 

Clause No. 482. Remove this clause and have it become a part of clause No. 
548, as will be seen further on. 
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Clause No. 527, as follows: Cochineal. A derivative of the female insect 
doccus cacti used for dyeing. 

Clause No. 539, as follows: Cudbear, or archil (a dye derived from various 
species of lichen), used for dyeing. 

Clause No. 542, as follows: Cutch fan extract from the Acacia catechu), 
used for dyeing. 

Clause No. 546, as follows: Divi-divi (the husks of the csesalpinia), used for 
tanning and as a mordant in dyeing. 

Clause No. 548, as follows: Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, 
buds, bulbs, bulbous roots, excresences, fruits, flowers, dried fiber, dried insects, 
grains, gums and gum resin, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, nutgalls, roots, 
stems, spices, vegetable seeds (aromatic, not garden seeds), seeds of morbid 
growth, weeds, and woods used for dyeing or tanning, any of the foregoing 
which are drugs and not edible, but which have not been advanced in nature 
or condition by refining, chipping, grinding, or by any other process, but are in 
the crude state. 

Clause No. 563, as follows : Gambler (an extract from the leaves of the catechu 
or Vncaria gambier), used in dyeing and tanning. 

Clause No. 592, as follows: Lac dye (derived from the insects Coccus laccao), 
used for dyeing. 

Clause No. 604, as follows: Madder or Turkey roots (made from the roots of 
the Rubia tinctorum), used for dyeing. 

Clause No. 617, as follows: Moss, seaweeds, and vegetable substances which 
have not been advanced in value or condition by refining, chipping, grinding, or 
by any other process, but are in a crude state. 

Clause No. 619, as follows: Myrabolams (the fruit or nut of the termlnalia), 
used for tanning and as a mordant in dyeing. 

Clause No. 682, as follows : Terra japonlca, same as cutch. 

Clause No. 686, as follows: Turmeric (the roots of the Curcuma tinctotia), 
used for dyeing. 

W. W. SKEDDY, STAMFORD, CONN., FILES AN ADDITIONAL BRIEF 
RELATIVE TO EXTEACTS AND DECOCTIONS OF VEGETABLE 
GROWTH FOE DYEING AND TANNING. 

Washington, D. 0., November 10, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Allowing for the various grades of logwood, it is fair to state 
logwood liquor, as generally sold, standing in density at about 28° Baumg, repre- 
sents from 2\ to 3 tons of wood, solid extract represents from 4 to ±\ tons, and 
the dry extract or crystals from 61 to 7 tons. The freight, insurance, and other 
expenses on the wood from Central America and the West Indian ports is about 
$4 per ton and the freight on the extracts are about the same, in fact sometimes 
slightly less, as they are more easily handled and packed more compactly. 

Under these circumstances, I beg to call your attention to these facts, that in 
1 ton of logwood liquor, at $4 per ton freight, etc., delivered here, means for 
the amount of wood required for that quantity about $12, leaving a difference 
of $8 per ton in favor of the importer and against the American manufacturer. 
If in solid form, it would be $4, as against $18 for the quantity of wood neces- 
sary to produce the same, or a difference of $14 in favor of the importer ; if in 
the dry, or crystal, form, it would be $4, against $28, or a difference of $24 per 
ton in favor of the imi)orter. 

The present duty is seven-eighths of a cent per pound, which equals $19.60 
per ton, and from the above figures you will note that this will make but $11.60 
per ton on the liquor, at 28° Baum£, in favor of the American manufacturer, 
on the solid in their favor of $5.60 per ton, and on the dry, or crystals, in favor 
of the importer an amount of $4.40 per ton. 

These differences are simply the differences in freight, insurance, eta, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the difference In labor, which is as follows.: 

The amount paid the ordinary or common labor in the countries where the 
logwood comes from is from $12 to $14 per month and their rations, these 
rations consisting simply of pork and the cheapest grade of flour which is ex- 
ported from this country. The total will be from $24 to $26 per month, or from 
03 cents to $1 per day, and the same labor in this country from $1.60 to $1.60 
per day. 
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I have no desire to. exaggerate or to place the difference at a greater amount 
than really exists, bat as the difference is so great I have to make this 
statement for fear that it would seem that I was exaggerating, but having given 
yon the exact figures I can state that they can be easily verified without a great 
deal of trouble. 

In taking the difference of these various statements for and against the 
American manufacturer and the importer, we have in favor of the importers a 
difference of 61 per cent in wages, and in freights, taking the dry or crystal 
form, a difference of 550 per cent in their favor, making a total of 611 per cent 

In figuring the above differences in the actual cost of manfacturing per pound 
we find that the difference in the wages is just about covered by the present 
duty of seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound, and that in the difference as to the 
freight, etc., it would be not quite U cents per pound, and this, added to the 
present seven-eighths of 1 cent, would be a little over 2 cents per pound. 

Under these circumstances we feel that it is perfectly just in so doing that 
In order to cover the difference between the labor that the seven-eighths of a 
cent per pound specific duty remain as at present and cover all importations of 
the decoctions and extracts in liquid form — that is, not exceeding 28° Baume" 
In density — as the bulk In shipping in barrels adds materially to the freight, 
and that an additional duty of 10 per cent ad valorem be added to the seven- 
eighths of a cent specific on all decoctions and extracts above 28° Baumg. 

This difference between the liquids and the solids is made by the French, 
German, and tariffs of other countries, and 28* Baume* is the universal density 
used to distinguish between the liquid and solid form. 

In asking this we are simply asking you to do what is the custom in Germany, 
France, and other countries, and as these two countries and others have cre- 
ated a minimum and maximum rate in their tariffs, we would ask that this 
be established as the minimum rate and that a maximum rate be also estab- 
lished to protect the American manufacturer in case of retaliation by the vari- 
ous countries in placing any additional export duty on the raw materials which 
the American manufacturer Imports in order to make these extracts. 

I should like also to add that conditions have changed in the last twelve or 
fifteen years so far as wages in this country are concerned, they having ad- 
vanced very greatly in that time, and ordinary or common labor that we could 
secure at from $1 to $1.10 per day is now $1.50 to $1.60, and skilled labor in 
the same proportion, and the increase that we ask in duty on these goods is 
largely for the purpose of maintaining these wages or else be obliged to try and 
force them down to the old rates, which we believe would be almost impossible, 
and if so, it then would mean the gradual wiping out of this industry in this 
country by the foreign manufacturers. 

QUXBRACHO EXTRACTS AND DECOCTIONS. 

In connection with quebracho extracts and decoctions, I would state that the 
liquor, as sold In this country, represents from 11 to 2 tons of wood and the 
solid from 3 to 4 tons of wood, and that the freights, etc., do not vary materially 
with those on the logwood, namely, about $4 per ton. This difference on the 
liquor would make a difference of $4 per ton in favor of the importer and on 
the solid a difference of $12 per ton in favor of the importer. 

The present duty is only one-half of 1 cent per pound, which amounts to 
$11.20 per ton, making In the liquor a difference in favor of the American manu- 
facturer of only $7.20 per ton, but on the solid extract a difference in favor of 
the importer of 80 cents per ton. 

I have already quoted a letter from our agent in the Argentine Republic, in 
my first statement, which Bhows that wages for ordinary or common labor in 
that country is $18 per month, or 70 cents per day, and if you compare this with 
wages in this country for the same labor, of $1.50 to $1.60, the average will show 
a difference of 120 per cent, and In the same letter our agent states that skilled 
labor is from 30 to 40 per cent less. 

We would therefore ask that, in the first place, there be no discrimination in 
clause 22, and that the duty be fixed at seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound specific 
on this article, the same as others in the same paragraph, and that an addi- 
tional ad valorem duty of 10 per cent be placed on all decoctions or extracts 
above the density of 28° BauniG. 

.As the difference Is greater In labor in connection with quebracho than 
logwood, as between the foreign manufacturers and the American, it would take 
all of the seven-eighths of a cent i>er pound to cover the labor, and certainly this 
reason why there should not be the distinction used as formerly at putting 
that article at one-half cent instead of seven-eighths. 
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The difference per pound in relation to freight, etc., on this article, as between 
the solids and the wood required to manufacture the same quantity, does, when 
figured out per pound for the extract as against the quantity of wood, amount 
to .00536 cent per pound, and therefore we would ask that exactly the same 
wording be used for this article as is proposed for the logwood and decoctions 
of other extracts, namely, that the specific duty be seven-eighths of 1 cent per 
pound, and that all decoctions or extracts above 28° Baumg density pay the 
additional rate of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

As large quantities have been sold from the Argentine Republic in this 
country for the last eighteen months at 3 cents per pound, duty paid at one- 
half cent per pound, we are not asking as much as these figures worked out 
actually represent, for the actual difference between the labor, namely, seven- 
eighths of a cent or .00875, and the actual difference between freight, etc., 
being .00536, makes a total difference of .01411, and the difference In accord- 
ance with 3 cents for the solid as brought into this country, as above stated, 
would make the actual difference a small fraction over 1 cent per pound. 

In my first statement I gave you the figures showing the increase in the 
importations of both the dyewood and tanning extracts into this country, bas- 
ing them on the raw materials from which they are made, and it proved con- 
clusively that my statements are not made in any way from guesswork; and 
being aware that your committee have every means of knowing the Imports 
of all these various materials, as well as the rates of wages in those 
countries, it would be the height of stupidity for me to make any misstatements, 
and, therefore, I have no fear of your investigation in the way of figures in 
what I have herein set forth. 

W. W. Skiddt. 



ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OP W. W. SETODY, OP STAMF0KD, 
CONN., RELATIVE TO EXTRACTS OP VEGETABLE GROWTH P0R 
DYEING AND TANNING. 

Washington, D. C, November 11, 1908. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : In looking over the printed notes on tariff revision I 
find in paragraph 20, Schedule A, that in speaking of woods that it is 
stated "cutting to lengths or in pieces or otherwise reducing in size," 
which I presume is put in for the purpose of stopping the bringing in 
of chipped or ground wood, as under the present law of 1897 dyewoods, 
chipped, have been allowed to enter free by the appraisers in the New 
York office. All of the wood that comes into this country for pur- 

{>oses of extracting, either for dyes or tannin, has to be cut in various 
engths, as when the tree is cut down it is necessary to cut it up to 
enable the shipping of the same, and, in fact, it has to be cut some- 
times in quite short pieces to enable them to transport it from the 
interior, where it is cut, through the woods or the oush, to the tide 
water for shipping, so much so that some dyewoods that come to this 
market are cut in such small pieces in order to enable the donkeys 
to carry it on their backs through the woods that it is "known as 
" jackass" wood. Of course these pieces are not cut in equal lengths, 
as it would be were it made for railroad ties, but in various lengths, 
according to the conditions and circumstances for shipping, and I 
would offer the suggestion that if the term " chipping in small pieces 
was used that it would cover what I believe is the point desired to be 
gained j but I fear that as it stands it would make endless trouble 
and litigation, for the reasons that I have given you. 

Paragraph 22, on the top of page 35, 1 also note speaks of extracts 
of quebracho and of hemlock bark, 1 cent per pound, and as we have 
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bad such a tremendous amount of litigation in the efforts to bring 
in mangrove bark extract as cutch, I would offer the suggestion that 
the clause read " extracts of quebracho and of hemlock or mangrove 
barks." 

There is another bark known as wattle bark, which, I understand, 
they have just commenced to make into an extract in India, and 
unquestionably this would in time be put up as a cutch and the same 
trouble arise from it as has already been found with the mangrove, 
but all this difficulty would be avoided if, in mentioning cutch in 
the free list, it was stated, as I suggested in my first statement, 
namely, as an extract from the acacia catechu used for dyeing. 
In the same paragraph, 22, on page 34, I note that extract of nut- 
galls is left blank, to be placed at a per cent ad valorem. The ex- 
tract from these nutgalls is simply for tanning purposes, and they 
contain a very high percentage of tannin, some 60 per cent and over, 
and should this extract of nutgalls be placed at an ad valorem duty, 
that would make them come in less than the other tanning extracts, 
it would enable the importers, of course, to push this particular ex- 
tract as against the other extracts for tanning purposes, as they are 
all used simply for tannic acid or tannin that they produce for the 
tanning of leather, and if these extracts, like the others for such 
purpose, could all be at one rate, it would simplify the understand- 
ing of the paragraph very much and probably save a great deal of 
future trouole to the manufacturers of this country. 

I note that in paragraph 482, in the free list, that it is quoted from 
the act of 1897 without any change as yet proposed, and in my first 
statement I suggested the removing of this paragraph, as I thought 
it could be well placed with paragraph 548. Of course there may be 
reasons beyond my knowledge why this should remain, but my objec- 
tion to it was that I have found in the questions that have arisen 
since 1897 in the appraisers' office in New York that they make con- 
siderable use of this particular paragraph 482, and when a thing has 
not been specified in actual words they claim that it comes under this 

{ particular paragraph and is therefore free, and of course it is abso- 
utely impossible to enumerate every article that is made in any line 
of manufacture, and this paragraph simply gives them an oppor- 
tunity to decide adversely to the manufacturer on what might be 
callea a technicality. 

I would also call attention again to paragraph 539, with the sug- 
gestion I made in my original statement. 

Paragraph 542, viz, cutch, as stated in the act of 1897, has prob- 
ably given more opportunity for litigation than any one clause in the 
present act After one of the very longest cases that has ever been 
known in the appraisers' office in New York, and involving more 
expert testimony than has ever been given in any one case, the 
appraisers have decided that mangrove extract could come in free 
as cutch, because it had been recognized in the trade and commerce 
as cutch, although during this case the importer admitted, after he 
was forced to, that this article that he was trying to bring in free 
was not cutch, but was mangrove extract which was imported and 
sold as cutch, and therefore commercially^ known as such; but no 
tanner would buy cutch unless he knew, in buying it, that it was 
simply a name given for a purpose and that the article that he was 
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buying was mangrove extract for tanning purposes, nor would the 
merchant who was trying to sell it attempt to do so without making 
this explanation. 

I have had considerable correspondence with German manufac- 
turers in order to get from them a positive statement, and I finally 
succeeded in receiving from one of them a letter in which he stated 
that the article he proposed te sell me was really mangrove extract 
and that it was so sold in Germany, but in order to have it come in 
free into the United States it was shipped from there as cutch; 
otherwise it would have to pay seven-eighths of a cent a pound duty, 

I have been in the general line of business that I am now in since 
1875, and formerly my company used to sell considerable cutch, but 
it was the cutch of the acacia catechu, and was sold entirely for tex- 
tile purposes; but to-day there is so very little used by the textile 
people that you might realty say that it had ceased to be of any use 
in tliat particular line; but give the textile people what they have had 
in the past free, but state it. The true cutch formerly made con- 
tained a certain percentage of tannic acid and had an appearance 
similar to many tannine; extracts that are made; and not only can 
mangrove extract, but also the extract that thev are now starting to 
make from wattle bark and some others, all be brought in as a cutch, 
which would bring them in free when they should pay seven-eighths 
of a cent duty, according to my interpretation of the present law, 
provided, of course; that the decision ot the appraisers is correct that 
anything that is called cutch and can be commercially sold and billed 
as cutch is cutch. 

Paragraph 546 I have referred to in my original statement, stating 
what it really is and what it is used for. 

In paragraph 548 the same wording is used as already referred to 
in paragraph 20, Schedule A, namely, as to the cutting to lengths or 
in pieces or otherwise reducing in size, and the same statement I 
made as to paragraph 20 would also hold good in this paragraph. 

Paragraph 563 I have mentioned in my original paper as to what 
it is and what it is used for, also 592, 604, 682, and 686. 

I may appear overanxious as regards these many paragraphs that 
I have again referred to, but having spent so many years in this line 
of business and been compelled to spend considerable money and 
time in fighting for what seemed to be a right and a protection that 
was granted me as an American manufacturer by my Government, 
I can not but desire that in a new tariff a full and clear explanation 
would be given for each and every article. 

W. W. Skiddt. 



E. C. KXIP STEIN, NEW YORK CITY, WRITES RELATIVE TO QUE- 
BRACHO AND OTHER TANNING EXTRACTS. 

New York, November IS, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sir: Just twenty years ago (in 1888) we introduced the 
extract of quebracho into the United States for tanning. Nine years 
later (in 1897) we had brought the consumption up to 8,000, tons 
yearly. 
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At that time our treasurer, Mr. E. C. Klipstein, appeared person- 
ally before the Ways and Means Committee, of which Mr. Dingley 
was chairman, and, as a result of his statement of facts, quebracho 
extract was placed on the Dingley bill by name at the specific duty 
of one-half cent per pound. 

This rate was fixea because it amounted to about 10 per cent ad 
valorem, the value of solid quebracho extract being at that time from 
4£ to 5 cents per j>ound. The imports at that time amounted to 
about 3,000 tons, chiefly in the form of liquid extract 

Since the passage of the Dingley Act, the need of foreign tannine 
materials has become so great that more than 60,000 tons of solid 
quebracho extract will be consumed in the United States in 1908. 
We ourselves are importing 3,600 tons monthly from the Argentine 
factories, on which we pay the Government $11.20 per ton duty, or 
$40,320 monthly. 

We are now delivering on contracts solid quebracho extract at 2 J 
cents per pound in bond rfew York, so that the one-half cent specific 
duty now amounts to 20 per cent ad valorem, instead of 10 per cent, 
as intended by the Dingley bill. 

The tannin-producing forests of the United States have been so 
cut away that it has become imperative to import tanning materials 
from all parts of the world. We have been five years finding suitable 
materials and making them known to the American tanners. 

We have introduced quebracho extract, mangrove bark, mangrove 
bark extract, myrabolams, etc The necessity of these materials is 
forcibly shown by the rapidity of increase in consumption. 

We introduced Inangrove bark in 1903, five years ago. The con- 
sumption in the United States in 1907 was 12,000 tons, and in 1908 
will be 15,000 tons, or more than half the world's output 

Four years ago we introduced the extract of mangrove bark, and 
itspresent consumption is at the rate of 2,000 tons yearly. 

Four years ago we introduced myrabolams from India, selling the 
first year 300 tons, the second year 1,000 tons, the third year 10,000 
tons, and the sales for 1908 will be 15,000 tons. 

It will be seen from the above that since the passage of the Dingley 
bill an entirely new condition has arisen for the leather manufac- 
turers of the United States, making the importation of tanning ma- 
terials an absolute necessity. ^ Without these tanning materials the 
manufacture of leather in this country would inevitably decrease 
rapidly. 

This condition has been caused by the destruction of American for- 
ests. Such being the case, in the interest of forest preservation, as 
well as the leather industry, Congress at this time will undoubtedly 
treat the subject of tanning materials with the utmost care and wis- 
dom. 

It is immaterial to us, personally, what duties are imposed, so long 
as they do not prevent American tanners from availing themselves 
of the world's tanning materials as cheaply as their competitors in 
Canada, Europe, and Japan. 

Theoretically all of the above-named tanning materials should be 
admitted free of duty, because they can not possibly be grown in this 
country, with the exception of mangrove. 
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Practically a very considerable revenue would be raised by placing 
on all extracts of the above-named crude materials the smallest pos- 
sible specific duty — not exceeding 10 per cent ad valorem. 

We append herewith a list of the tanning materials most likely to 
come into consideration during the next five years. Both confusion 
and undervaluation will be avoided by placing a specific duty of one- 
fourth of a cent per pound on quebracho extract, mangrove extracts 
myrabolam extract, valonea extract, and mimosa extract None 01 
the raw materials for these extracts grow in the United States except 
mangrove, and of that we, ourselves, own the entire visible supply in 
Florida, but do not ask for it any special favor on that account. 

We may mention that the auebracho tree grows only in South 
America — northern Argentine, Paraguay, and southern Brazil — and 
is said to require one thousand years to reach the condition of the 
present forests. 

Very respectfully, E. C. Kupstein. 



B. C. KLIPSTEIN, NEW YORK CITY, THINKS W. W. SKIDDY IS 
MISINFORMED AS TO SOME OF HIS STATEMENTS. 

New Yobk, November 16, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: Since making my statement of November 13, I have 
read the statement of Mr. W. W. Skiddy, of the Stamford Manufac- 
turing Company. 

I ao not believe Mr. Skiddy would make a misstatement of facts, 
but he is undoubtedly misinformed as to some of his facts. He states 
that the German Government in 1906, in order to stop the combina- 
tion of quebracho-extract manufacturers — which did not exist — in 
the Argentine Republic from destroying quebracho-extract factories 
in Germany, placed a duty on the solid extract of quebracho of 28 
marks per 100 kilos (3 cents per pound), and on the liquid extract of 
the same, 14 marks per 100 kilos (1£ cents per pound). As a matter 
of fact, easily substantiated, the duty on quebracho extract in Ger- 
many was forced by the agrarians and not by the extract manufac- 
turers, who fought it with all their ability. That duty is not 28 
marks on solid extract, but 8 marks per 100 kilos, and equals exactly 
seven-eighths of a cent per pound. But at the same time they also 
imposed a duty of 2 marks per 100 kilos (or 22 cents per 100 pounds) 
on quebracho wood (in logs), because it takes 4 pounds of quebracho 
wood to make 1 pound of solid extract. The duty on the wood being 
22 cents, it was necessary to make the duty on the extract four times 
as much, or 88 cents. 

Mr. Skiddy forgets entirely to mention the duty on wood. Deduct- 
ing the 22 cents from 88 cents, the German tax is but little higher 
than one-half cent per pound; in other words, Germany has practi- 
cally copied the United States rate of duty. 
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The statement that the German tax on quebracho extract is 28 
marks (3 cents per pound) is entirely erroneous; 28 marks is not 
the duty on quebracho extract, but the selling price, in Germany. 
This extract has been sold in Germany as high as 38 marks. During 
the recent depression in business we, ourselves, have sold the extract in 
Germany as low as 26 marks per 100 kilos. This low price for extract 
was universal, and was caused by the depression all over the world, 
and found its expression here in the price of 2£ cents per pound for 
solid quebracho extract in bond, to which we refer in our statement 
of November 13. The price is now 3 cents in bond, as also mentioned 
in our statement. 

Mr. Skiddy states that there was formed a trust in Argentina in 
1907 to control the price of quebracho extract.^ As a matter of fact, 
the manufacturers of quebracho extract, in view of the impending 
panic, tried to form a combination to prevent enormous losses, but 
the panic was too severe and the combine went to pieces, and the price 
of 2£ cents per pound for quebracho extract, as mentioned in our first 
statement, was the result The Argentine makers of extract had to 
take their panic medicine like all the rest of the world. 

As to difference in labor, freight, etc., especially freight, as between 
Argentina and the United States, the quebracho forests are situated 
far in the interior of the country, from 800 to 1,500 miles from the 
coast, with indifferent transportation facilities. As it takes 4 tons 
of wood to make 1 ton of extract, the extract manufacturers placed 
their factories far back in the wilderness in order to reduce the trans- 
portation charges as much as possible. By shipping 1 ton of extract 
instead of 4 tons of wood the freight on 3 tons of wood is saved. The 
additional freight required to bring the wood from Buenos Aires to 
New York doubles the force of this argument as regards the manu- 
facturing of the extract in the United States. The logical necessity 
of making the extract in the quebracho forests has been fully recog- 
nized by Mr. Skiddy's competitor, the New York Tanning Extract 
Company, which has wisely acquired land in Argentina and erected 
a factory there to make 7,000 tons of solid extract yearly, to avoid 

Eaying useless freight on 21,000 tons of wood, all of which would be 
rough t here in foreign ships. 

No other foreign tanning material shows the same amount of 
freight saving as quebracho. The extract made from no other for- 
eign tanning material is even twice as strong as the original material. 
Mangrove bark contains frequently 47 per cent tannin, while man- 
grove extract, which is falsely called " cutch," seldom contains over 
55 per cent or tannin. There is practically no saving in freight and 
actual loss of the entire cost or manufacture; hence the practical 
American tanners use mangrove bark to the extent of 15,000 tons 
yearly, and consume barely 2,000 tons of mangrove solid extract. 
Mvrabolams test as high as 35 per cent, while their solid extract only 
yields 48 per cent. 

It might therefore be advisable to put a duty on mangrove extract, 
because it does not involve useless freight and because it is a product 
of the American forest. If a duty were placed on myrabolam ex- 
tract, it could also be manufactured here, because the freight dif- 
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ference is very small, and the duty might lead to the planting of 
myrabolam trees in this country, to the great benefit of the country. 
Quebracho trees do not grow in the United States, and probably will 
never be planted, because it takes one thousand years for a tree to 
come to perfection. We need not trouble ourselves about the econom- 
ical necessities of anno Domini 2908. 
Trusting these facts will be of use to you, we remain, 
Yours, very respectfully, 

E. C. Klipstein. 



Article. 



Origin. 



Percent 

of 
tannin. 



Value per 

pound In 

bond. 



Dingley duty. 



Equivalent 
ad va- 
lorem. 



Quebracho wood, logs. 

Quebracho extract, 

solid. 
Mangrove bark 

Mangrove extract, 

solid. 

My rabol ams 

Myrabolams extract, 

solid. 

Valonea 

Valonea extract, solid- 
Mimosa bark 

Mimosa extract 

Gambler 



Argentina.. 



Argentina, Europe, 
United States. 

Tropical coasts. In- 
cluding Florida. 

Borneo 

India 

India, Europe, 
United States. 

Greece, Turkey 

Europe 



Africa, Australia.. 
Europe 



Per cent, 
20 

tt 

t8 

66 

82 
48 

80 

68 

86 



77 cents per 
100 pounds. 

8 cents (21 to 
8J). 

U to 11 cents. 

2 cents ... 

U cents 

Si cents 

2| cents 

6 cents ..... 

2S cents 



Free 

i cent per 

pound. 
Free 



Percent. 
Ml 



Freeascutch- 



Indla — 



4 cents 



1 cent per 

pound. 

Free 

i cent per 

pound. 

Free 

1 cent per 

pound. 
Free 



27 



17| 



Article. 



Quantity produced In 
United States. 



1897. 1007. 1906. 



Quantity imported. 



1897. 



1907. 1908.* 




Quebracho wood, logs 

Quebracho extract, solid 

Mangrove bark 

Mangrove extract, solid 

Myrabolams 

Myrabolams extract, solid — 

Valonea — — — 

Valonea extract, solid 

Mimosa bark 

Mimosa extract 

Gambler — 



Tone. 
None. 

(») 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 



Tons. 
None. 
20,000 
1,200 
None. 
None. 
•60 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 



Tone. 
None. 
18,000 

1,600 
None. 
None. 

•200 
None. 
.None. 
'None. 
None. 
None. 



Tone. 
Small. 
8,000 
None. 
600 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
16,800 



• Estimated for November and December. » Trial lots. • Liquid. 



« Fiscal year. 



Except as to gambier, the above figures represent largely our own 
importations. The importations of other dealers are estimated, but 
we think substantially correct. 

Total quantities of all materials except gambier, 92,360 tons, 
equivalent to 629,500 tons hemlock bark. Reckoning 5 tons to the 
acre, this would require 200 square miles of timber to produce, or a 
strip of land 1 mile wide extending from New York to Baltimore. 
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THE GEIQY ANILINE AND EXTRACT CO., NEW YORK CITY, WRITES 
RELATIVE TO NUTGALL AND PERSIAN-BERRY EXTRACTS. 

New York, November SO, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: As out letter head denotes, we are importers and manu- 
facturers of extracts, and are therefore very much interested in para- 
graph 22 of the present tariff act of 1897. We are regularly import- 
ing nutgall extract and Persian-berry extract. 

Nutgall extract is being classified under paragraph 20 as " Nutgalls 
advanced in value or condition by refining, grinding, or other process, 
and not specially provided for elsewhere, at one- fourth cent per pound, 
in addition thereto 10 per cent ad valorem." This assessment of duty 
is satisfactory to us, but we would respectfully solicit your kind con- 
sideration for a specific classification of this article, viz, as nutgall ex- 
tract under paragraph 22, at one-fourth cent per pound and 10 per 
cent ad valorem, so as to have the effect of discontinuing the question 
of doubt as to where the article belongs. 

Persian-berry extract is being classified under the unenumerated 
manufactured articles at 20 per cent ad valorem, against which we 
are protesting, claiming that it should be classified under paragraph 
22, under the similitude clause as dyewood extract, rating at seven- 
eighths cent per pound duty. 

We respectfully request your kind consideration for a specific classi- 
fication of Persian-berry extract unsulphonated, under paragraph 22, 
at seven-eighths cent per pound duty. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

Geioy Aniline and Extract Co., 
John C. Garnaus, Secretary. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF TREASURY REYNOLDS FURNISHES 
INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CUTCH AND ITS STATUS. 

Washington, November 23, 1908. 
Hon. H. S. Boutell, M. C, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Mr. Bouteli. : I wish to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter with its inclosed petition in regard to the matter of cutch. 

As you know, cutch is on the free list of the present tariff act, 
but it has been the opinion of many people, and of the depart- 
ment, that at the present time a great many importations are being 
brought to this country under that name that in reality are dutiable 
under another paragraph of the tariff law. The appraising officers 
of the department a year or more ago decided that cutch, as in- 
tended by the framers of the tariff act, was a much more limited 
term than is claimed by the importers. In other words, it was their 
judgment that merchandise now being shipped from abroad as cutch 
tt not that product at all, but one distinctly dutiable. This decision 
on the part of the appraising officers was made after careful examina- 
tion and going both, into the chemical and practical side of the ques- 
tion. A great amount of testimony was taken in the case, and the 
Board of General Appraisers decided against the contention of the 
Government. 
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It is the opinion of the department, after an examination of the 
record and the briefs in the case, that the decision on the evidence 
should have been in favor of the Government The department 
believes that the present practice of importers as regards cutch is not 
the one that was intended by the framers of the tariff act of 1897. 
Consequently it decided to appeal from the decision of the board in 
order that the court, which is the final, judge of such cases, may pass 
upon the evidence and questions involved. 

The question of what cutch is has never been legally determined, 
but will now be settled, as the case is before the court tor review. 
Very truly, yours, 

Jas. B. Reynolds, 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury. 



BRIEF SUBMITTED BT M. S. OBTH, OF MASDEN, ORTH & HASTINGS, 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO, RELATIVE TO TANNING 

EXTRACTS. 

Washington, D. C, November £8, 1908. 

Fifteen years ago practically no tanning extracts were used in the 
tanning industry m the United States. Even of hemlock and oak 
bark extract there was used only a very small quantity. 

During the seven years 1893 to 1900 there was considerable in- 
crease, due to the fact that the bark supply was diminishing in the 
immediate vicinity of the tanneries and had to be brought from more 
remote localities, which added to the cost of the bark, and this stimu- 
lated the use of extracts. Another reason was that the oak-bark 
extract manufacturers began to use considerable quantities of chestnut 
wood in making their so-called oak-bark extract, which substitute 
reduced the cost, enabling them to sell to the tanner at a. lower price 
and compete with barks. 

A third reason was the introduction into the United States during 
this period of quebracho extract, imported from South America and 
Germany. 

In 1900 considerable extract was used, but from 1900 to the present 
time the increase has been tremendous. 

The Government's figures are as follows: 

[Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the Census.] 

Consumption of tan bark and tanning extracts. 
[Issued November 19, 1906.] 



1900. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



1907. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Hemlock extract, pounds. 

Oak extract, pounds 

Chestnut extract, pounds 

Quebracho, barrels and bales 

Total..... 



6.406.000 
a27,115,500 

!•> 

620,860 



$150,914 
550.066 



292,188 



40,138,524 
80,830.291 
134.819,100 
146,324,C77 



1968,041 

639,988 

2,560,007 

4,995,807 



89,521,500 



993,112 



851,107,592 



9,163,798 



•This includes any chestnut extract made in 1900, as it was then called oak extract 
» Estimated: about 6,000.000 pounds. 

showing an increase of over 900 per cent in quantity and value of tan- 
ning extracts consumed in 1907 over 1900. 
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During this time, 1900 to 1907, the consumption of hemlock and oak 
bark actually decreased, though the production of leather must have 
increased at least 100 per cent. (I do not have the figures showing the 
actual increase.) 

Following are the figures from the same publication, showing the 
consumption of barks: 





1900. 


1907. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Hemlock bark, cord* 


1,170,131 
445,984 


17.947,242 
3.174,995 


815,840 
874,052 


17,016,91* 


Oik bark, cords 


8,933,038 






Total 


1,616,066 


10,622,237 


1,139,892 


10,919,968 







From this table it will be noted that the consumption of hemlock 
bark decreased a little over 30 per cent in quantity but increased in 
cost per cord 37.1 per cent, and that the consumption of oak bark de- 
creased 16.1 per cent — 10 per cent in quantity, and actually increased 
in cost per cord 46 per cent. 

Think of it ! And this in spite of the fact that the consumption of 
extracts was nearly as much in value as of barks, and over 900 per 
cent more than the extracts used in 1900. 

I ask what would have become of our tanning industry had it not 
been for the extracts, and principally quebracho extract? And right 
at this point can be considered the most important feature of the 
whole question, namely : The devastation of the forests. 

It was not many years ago that hemlock trees were felled for their 
bark alone, the tree being left on the ground to decay, but this is now 
entirely done awav with I think ; at any rate we will grant that it is 
and confine ourselves to the oak trees, principally the chestnut-oak 
trees, from which most of the oak tan bark is obtained. 

Until recent years the chestnut-oak tree was valuable for its bark 
alone, and practically all the trees, after being peeled of their bark, 
were left on the ground to decay. Recently uses have been found for 
the chestnut-oak wood, partly for lumber, much for ties and telegraph 
poles, etc., so that now the destruction is not as great as formerly, but 
it is considerable. Some of our tanner friends who have good oppor- 
tunity to observe this, state that from 40 to 60 per cent are left on the 
ground. Mr. Pinchot does not agree with as high a figure as this. 
Following copy is letter from Mr. Pinchot's assistant: 

(Letter.) 

So, in order to be on the safe side, T estimate 25 per cent are now 
left on the ground to decay, and 75 per cent in 1900. This gives an 
average of 50 per cent for the entire period. In 1900 there were 
445,934 cords oak bark used; in 1907 there were 374,052 cords oak 
bark used. This is an average of 409,993, or practically 410,000, cords 
per year, totaling for the eight years 1900 to 1907 inclusive, 3,280,000 
cords oak bark consumed. 

Competent authorities state that it requires six to eight oak trees 
to proauce one cord of bark. I estimate seven. 
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Therefore to produce the 3,280,000 cords oak bark there were felled 
22,930,000 oak trees, of which 50 per cent, or 11,480,000, were left on 
the ground to decay. 

There is scarcely a problem before the United States to-day more 
grave than the preservation of our forests and watersheds, and the 
destruction of 11,000,000 trees in order to secure 1,500,000 cords of tan 
bark is positively wicked ; and yet Mr. Skiddy comes to you and asks 
that you more than double the duty on imported solid quebracho extract 
and increase the duty on all other tanning extracts, an increase of duty 
which would make the importation of these extracts almost prohibi- 
tive and would immediately increase the consumption of tail barks 
enormously. This naturally would increase the tanner's cost of bark 
also. 

Mr. Skiddy stated that he represented the extract manufacturers 
of the Unitea States. 

Besides Mr. Skiddy's company, the Stamford Manufacturing Com- 
pany, there is only one other quebracho extract manufacturer in the 
United States, the New York Tanning Extract Company; and, as 
they have a larger factory in South America than they have in the 
United States, 1 can not see how they would be benefited by an in- 
creased duty on quebracho. However, Mr. Skiddy may represent 
them. 

There are 24 chestnut extract factories with a capacity of about 
2,500 to 3,000 barrels per day. I wrote to all of these the following 
letter: 

Washington, D. 0., November U, 1908. 

Gentlemen: Mr. W. W. Skiddy, president of tne Stamford Manufacturing 
Company, In presenting to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives a brief asking for higher duty on quebracho extracts and cutch, 
stated that he represented the extract manufacturers. Will you kindly write 
us whether or not he represented you, and if you are in accord with his views 
regarding an increased duty of from 1 to IS cents per pound on tanning 
extracts imported into the United States. 

Our observation and best opinion is that the more quebracho extract a tanner 
uses the more chestnut extract he uses. We know this is true of cutch. For 
every pound of cutch used the tanner has to use from one to four pounds addi- 
tional quebracho or chestnut extract. We believe these extracts — chestnut and 
quebracho — go hand in hand; that neither is a substitute entirely for bark, 
but the two together can almost or entirely take the place of bark. This in- 
creased duty asked would be almost prohibitive and cause much more bark to be 
used. 

It is not our Intention or desire to champion the cause of the extract manu- 
facturers, because we have not been asked to; but, before the extract manu- 
facturers take this important step, we present the above observation for their 
thought and invite an early reply. 

Yours, respectfully, Marden, Obth & Hastings, 

Boston. 

P. S. — In answering, please state your capacity per day. 

and received reply from 17, representing a capacity of about 2,355 
barrels per day. The replies summed up show that only one manu- 
facturer was represented by Mr. Skiddy and 16 were not represented 
by him. These 16 have a capacity of 2,105 barrels extract per day. 
Three manufacturers, with capacity of 380 barrels per day, desire 
the increased duty on quebracho extracts, and 10 manufacturers, with 
a capacity of 1,575 barrels daily, are opposed to it. The other manu- 
facturers, representing a capacity oi 1,065 barrels daily, did not 
respond to this question or to the letter ; so I do not know their desires. 
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So it would not seem that Mr. Skiddy represented all the manu- 
facturers anyway. 

Of the 24 chestnut extract factories my firm owns one and is 
the largest stockholder in another, and my opinion is just as stated 
in the letter to the extract manufacturers — that the more quebracho 
extract a tanner uses the more chestnut extract he will use. They go 
together. Therefore I want to see the consumption of quebracho in- 
crease, and a high almost prohibitive duty is not conducive to an 
increase in its consumption. 

I admit that a high duty on quebracho would help Mr. Skiddy. 
but I feel sure it would not help any other person in the United 
States, including the Government. The revenue from duties can not 
possibly compare in importance to the preserving of the forests, and 
plainly any duty on tanning extracts puts a premium on the de- 
struction of the forests. 

Mr. Skiddy could probably show that he has not made much if 
any profit in his quebracho business the past year-*hut that can not 
be laid at the door of insufficient protection. Many manufacturing 
companies and mercantile businesses this past year have shown 
losses on account of the depression, and a consequent lowering of 
price in most every article of merchandise. I am of the opinion that 

Srior to this last year the American quebrecho extract manufacturers 
id make a good profit. 

But the protection he asks, as shown by his figures, is the differ- 
ence between the freight on the Quebracho logs from the interior of 
South America to Buenos Aires, tnence to New York, and the freight 
on the solid extract — 1 pound of extract representing 3 to 4 pounds 
of the log, which difference he estimates is $12 per ton on the ex- 
tract. Also he asks the protection of the difference between the 
South American labor and the American labor— the American com- 
mon labor being 120 per cent higher than the South American, and 
in skilled labor 30 to 40 per cent higher. I believe in tariff, not only 
for revenue, but for moderate protection for home industries, but this 
is a case where it would seem that too great a protection is asked and 
I contend that it is manifestly unjust to make 600 to 700 tanners pay 
this difference to one manufacturer. The duty he asks on solid 
quebracho is more than double the present duty and means that he 
asks that the tanner pay about $400,000 each year for his protection. 
This is based on present consumption of imported quebracho ex- 
tracts and as the consumption is bound to increase as our bark supply 
diminishes, the above protection cost would increase yearly. 
As regards cutch, Mr. Skiddy says: 

Further difficulties that have beset the business of tanning extracts in this 
country have been the Introducing and importing into this country, since the 
present tariff act of 1897, of tanning extracts, made from mangrove bark and 
other barks, which grow very plentifully in all the tropical countries, namely, 
Africa, India, Cuba, and Central and South America, and containing large per- 
centages of tannin. These extracts, In order to avoid the duty of seven-eighths 
of 1 cent per pound, are being shipped into this country under the name of 
"cutch," as found In clause 542. free list, and this action has produced a great 
deal of controversy in the appraisers' department, where a case was tried which, 
1 believe, proved to be the longest case ever held In the appraisers' department, 
and, of course, the details of that case can be procured from that department 
la the city of New York. 

75941— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 13 
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It is not true that this mangrove cutch has been shipped into this 
country as " cutch " in order to avoid the duty of seven-eighths cents 
per pound, but because it is cutch, and has always been known as 
cutch. 

We believe that the last cutch case before the Board of Appraisers 
regarding cutch was one of the longest cases before the board. We 
give below (attached) the decision of the board, by which it will be 
noted that they found unanimously that this article is cutch and en- 
titled to free entry as such. Jn this case the Government had the 
daily assistance of Mr. Skiddy and his chemist, and also the private 
counsel of two other American companies, and they had ample oppor- 
tunity to prove that the article isn't cutch, if it is not. * 

^ The board also decided in 1901, in the Dillon case, " that the pro- 
vision for cutch in the Dingley tariff act does not limit it to any 
single species or variety," and that " the article in question is com- 
mercially known as cutch, and that it has been so known for the past 
ten years," or back to 1891, six years before the Dingley bill was passed. 
And it would seem to us that the Board of Appraisers are better able 
to judge of this question than is Mr. Skiddy. 

The important point about this mangrove cutch, however, is just 
this. It directly takes the place of bark, it does not take the place of 

Suebracho extract or of chestnut extract. In fact, its use increases 
le use of quebracho and chestnut extract, because for every pound 
of cutch which a tanner uses he has to use an additional 1 to 4 
pounds of quebracho or chestnut extract Its nature is such that it 
requires the quebracho and chestnut in combination to produce good 
leather. 

As just stated, each pound of cutch causes an additional 1 to 4 
pounds of quebracho extract to be used, or altogether 2 to 5 pounds, 
which represents 16 to 40 pounds of bark. Ten thousand tons or 
cutch would, therefore, represent a substitution of extract for 320,- 
000,000 to 800,000,000 pounds of bark, or 160,000 to 400,000 cords of 
bark. The Government could, therefore, well afford, if necessary, 
to pay a royalty on each pound of mangrove cutch imported, as it 
would be the greatest ppssiole saver from destruction of our oa!k and 
hemlock forests. 

Another reason why mangrove cutch should be free of duty is be- 
cause it is not and can not be produced in this country. It is made 
in the East Indies, principally in the island of Borneo, from the bark 
and twigs of the mangle and mangrove trees. In order to collect 
this bark and twigs a great many laborers are required at a very low 
cost. Then the freight to America is high, and the whole cost is 
such that any duty on the cutch would almost prohibit its importa- 
tion. 

There is one more point of importance, and that is with reference 
to chestnut extract. I have said a good deal about the destruction 
of the forests and it might be contended that chestnut extract, being 
made from the chestnut trees, 269,640 cords, about, having been used 
in 1907 to make the 134,819,100 pounds chestnut extract, is a de- 
stroyer of the forests as much as bark peeling. 

This, however, is not the case. The chestnut tree grows very 
rapidly, more rapidly than most any other of our forest trees, and 
unlike most other trees, reproduces itself. That is if a chestnut 
tree is cut down, sprouts immediately come up from the root and 
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stump, sometimes as many as six or eight from one stump, and in a 
few years, fifteen to thirty years, according to the richness of the 
land, these sprouts have grown into trees large enough to chop down 
again for extract and lumber and ties. 

On this acount it is recognized by the Forestry Bureau as one of 
(he most valuable trees of our forests and the chestnut extract busi- 
ness as one of the most commendable in the land. 

To sum up, I am a Republican, and believe in tariff for revenue, 
also for moderate protection for home industries and most strongly 
do I believe in any legislation that tends to protect our forests— it 
is absolutely necessary. 

Legislation that encourages the importation of tannins: materials 
and tanning extracts to take the place of hemlock ana oak bark 
tends to this forest protection directly, and also assists one of our 
most important industries — leather manufacture. It also helps solve 
one of the greatest problems of this industry — the supply of .sufficient 
tanning material, and quebracho extracts, and especially mangrove 
cutch, should be regarded as raw materials and be free of duty. 

Therefore, I suggest the following changes in the new tariff bill: 

Changes suggested in the present tariff (act of 1897) in accord- 
ance with the petition attached: 

In clause 20, Schedule A (same as Skiddy's). 

In clause 22, same schedule, to read as follows: 

Extracts and decoctions of logwood or other woods or of barks, beans, ber- 
ries, bulbs, leaves, roots, nnts, or of any vegetable growth such as are used 
for dyeing, not esi»eclnUy provided for In this act, seven-eighths cent per pound. 
Extracts and decoctions of wood or of barks, beans, berries, bulbs, leaves, 
roots, nuts, or of any vegetable growth such as are used for tanning, not 
specially provided for In this act, one-quarter cent per pound. 
Free /**/.— 
Clause No. — . Quebracho extract, any density. 

Clause No. 542. Cutch (an extract made from the Acacia catechu, Mimosa 
8undra, Mimosa sums, Areca nut, Japonica, Mangle and Mangrove 
bark, and used for dyeing or tanning). 
Clause No. &48. (Same as W. W. Skiddy's.) 
Clause No. 503. (Same as W. W. Skiddy's.) 
Clause No. 619. (Same as W. W. Skiddy's.) 
Clause No. 082. (Same as W. W. Skiddy's.) 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. S. Orth, 
Of Harden, Orth dk Hastings. 



Exhibit A. 

United States Department op Agriculture, 

Forest Service, 
Washington, November 21, 1908. 
Mr. M. S. Ortti, 

225 Purchase Street^ Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: On November 19 I wired you as follows: 
44 Tan bark bulletin issued to-day. Ten copies mailed you. Will 
write later." 

I hope these reached you promptly. I am also inclosing for you* 
information a copy of the figures given by Doctor Schenck upon the 
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average yield of chestnut oak bark per tree, which we discussed when 
you were here on November 13. I regret very much that the service 
does not have any definite information upon how much oak timber 
is left on the ground at the present time in the United States when 
oak bark is peeled for tanning purposes. We know that in certain 
parts of the southern Appalachians little of the wood is used and 
that this is also true to a considerable extent with the California 
tan bark oak; but for the entire quantity of oak bark now annually 
used, about 375,000 cords, we are unable to give any definite state- 
ment of the waste involved. 

If the service can be of any further assistance to you we shall be 
very glad to do so. We shall also appreciate the receipt of an extra 
copy of the brief which you submit to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in case you have one to spare. 
Very truly, yours, 

R. S. Kellogg, 

Assistant Forester. 

[Inclocare.] 
Average yield per tree of chestnut-oak hark, North Carolina.* 



Tree diameter (breastrhigh). 


Average 
yield. 


Tree diameter (breastrhigh). 


Average 
yield. 
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inches.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Oord$. 
0.013 
.017 
.024 
.033 
.045 
.060 
.073 
.088 
.105 
.126 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Inches.. 

do.... 

do.... 


Cord*. 
0.1.10 
.172 
.195 
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do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.224 
.260 


11.. 
M 


do.... 

do.... 


275 
•805 


13.. 
14.. 
15.. 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.836 
.87* 



• rage 10, " Forest mensuration," by C. A. Schenck, Ph. D., director of the Blltmore 
forest school, and forester to the Blltmore estate. 
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STATEMENT OF MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRACTS FOB TANNING, 
FILED AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE BEIEF SUBMITTED BY W. W. 
SKIDDT, OF STAMF0BD, CONN. 

Washington, D. C., December 7, 1908. 
Wats and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives. 
Gentlemen: We, the manufacturers of tanning extracts, made 
from domestic barks and woods, respectfully ask for a reasonable in- 
crease in the tariff upon tanning extracts or foreign manufacture, to 
wit: 
Change clause 22, Schedule A, tariff law of 1897, to read: 

Extracts and decoctions, under any name, made from woods, barks, beans, 
berries, bulbs, leaves, roots, nuts, or any vegetable growths, or any mixture 
thereof with other substances, such as are used for dyeing or tanning, not spe- 
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dally provided for in this act, one cent per pound on all such extracts or decoc- 
tions twenty-eight degrees Beaume* or less in density, and upon such extracts or 
decoctions above twenty-eight degrees Beaume in density one cent per pound 
and ten per cent ad valorem. 

We submit for your consideration the following abstract of the 
leading reasons which make this request necessary and just: 

(1) That inasmuch as 75 per cent of the cost oi producing tanning 
extract is the item of labor the principle of protection in every sense 
may be legitimately applied to this industry. 

(2) That the present duty on foreign manufactured extracts does 
not offset the difference in the cost of labor in the United States and 
foreign countries. 

(3) That because of the difference in the cost of production the 
business has been unprofitable for the past four years. 

(4) That foreign competition has stifled what was five years ago 
a rapidly growing industry to such an extent that for this period 
the production in the United States of tanning extracts for the mar- 
ket nas decreased. 

(5) That this industry, under proper auspices, is capable of great 
development, and in a few years its employment of labor would be 
enormously increased. 

(6) That the proper development of the industry will enhance the 
value of chestnut timber and lands which are of little or no value at 
present. 

(7) The great bulk of the wood used for producing tanning ex* 
tracts is virtually a by-product of the forests and worthless for other 
purposes. 

(8) That unless this by-product wood is used for producing tan- 
ning material it will be allowed to waste or be destroyed by fire, en- 
tailing a loss amounting to millions of dollars annually. 

(9) That inasmuch as the wood used reproduces with great rapid- 
ity the permanence of this industry, as to raw material, is assured. 

(10) That the requested increase m tariff is a negligible factor in 
the cost of leather to the consumer. It may increase the cost of shoes 
about 1 cent per pair. 

(11) That neither capital nor the application of modern science 
has enabled us to overcome the conditions imposed by foreign compe- 
tition; that unless the principle of protection is applied to this in- 
dustry, those engaged in it will be forced out of business. 

It is the purpose of the undersigned to file with the committee 
within a few days detailed verification of the foregoing statements 
of fact 

Brevard Tannin Co., Geo. L. Adams, president, Pisgah 
Forest. N. C; Jno. H. Heald & Co., G. N. Kerr, 
Lynchburg, Va. ; Juniata Oak Extract Co., per Edw. 
M. Greene, Mount Union, Pa.; Smithport Extract 
Co. (Inc.), Damascus, Va., by J. E. Rooney, presi- 
dent; Southern Extract Co., by George Oberne, pres- 
ident, Knoxville, Tenn. ; The Tanners & Dyers Ext 
Co., Wm. P. Stine, Charleston. W. Va.; Tellico Ex- 
tract Co., L. H. Southard, Tellico Plains, Tenn. ; The 
Champion Fibre Co., Oma Carr, Canton, N. C; 
Cherokee Tanning Extract Co., J. Q. Barker, An- 
drews, N. C. 
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STATEME NT R EGARDIN G THE U SE OF THE WORD " CITTCH" AND 
WHAT THE NAME SIGNIFIES, SUBMITTED BY W. W. SKEDDY, 
OF STAMFORD, CONN. 

Washington, D. C, December 7, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : In reply to the Hon. E. J. Hill, wishing a statement 
that would give some positive information as to the use of and mean- 
ing of this word "cutch," I submit the following: 

In the first place, I consulted our chemist, who is considered one 
of the very best chemists in tanning extracts and dyes in this country, 
and received from him the following information, viz, as to the ref- 
erences relative to the word, and he quotes, first : 

Reference, Rawson, Gardner, and Laycock, "A Dictionary of Dyes," 1901, 
Cutch (p. 129) v. Catechu. Catechu (p. 77). 

Origin. — This dyestuff, which is also known as terra japonica, is 
obtained from various species of mimosa, acacia, and areca, which 
are chiefly found in India and southern Asia generally. The com- 
mercial product is an extract, and is obtained by boiling the wood, 
twigs, leaves, and fruit of the trees, the following notes giving a suf- 
ficient account of the. mode of manufacture. 

The trees are regarded as mature when about a foot in diameter, 
which occurs when they attain an age of twenty-five to thirty years. 
They are then felled, and the bark and outer sapwood is removed 
and rejected, and after cutting into blocks 2 or 3 feet long the red 
heartwood is split into chips. The chips are boiled in water for 
about twelve hours, and the liquor thus obtained is boiled down to a 
sirup in iron pans, with continual stirring. The stirring is continued 
until the mass is cool enough to be handled, when it is spread on 
leaves in a wooden frame or mold and allowed to solidify. From the 
widespread conviction of the necessity for stirring the concentrated 
solution, it may be inferred that an oxidation is thereby effected. 
In Baroda the solution is repeatedly squeezed through a blanket and 
allowed to fall in drops from a height. One ton of dressed timber 
will yield from 250 pounds to 300 pounds of cutch. 

Reference, United States Dispensatory, 1885. Catechu, "An extract prepared 
from the wood of acacia catechu/' 

Reference, Allen, "Commercial Organic Analysis." Volume III, 1000, page 
47, catechu (cutch), acacia and areca catechu, extract from wood. Page 49, 
Catechu, or cutch, is the dried extract from the wood of the acacia catechu and 
allied species. 

Reference, Procter, "Leather Industries Laboratory Book.** 1908. Page 
158, cutches from Ac catechu wood (reactions). Found under Table II, Class 
la. Page 160, Mangrove bark extract (rhizophora mangle) (reactions) found 
under Table III, Class lb. 

(Note. — Evidence of distinction between cutch and mangrove.) 

Reference, Davis, " The Manufacture of Leather." 1897. Page 29, catechu, 
or terra japonica, is the dry extract from the heartwood of a mimosa, acacia 
Catechu, growing in the East Indian islands. Its principal constituents are: 
Catechin, a brown substance which can be precipitated from its solutlou with 
clue, and catechutannic acid, which appears to be formed from the catechin by 
Exposure to the air. It colors ferric oxide green, and gives a green-black pre- 
cipitate with ferric salts. The value of catechu may be judged by its external 
Color, hardness, taste, solubility in spirits of wine, etc Genuine catechu melts 
upon the tongue while nongenulne sticks to it Adulterations with blood, 
sugar, eta, can be detected by the characteristic odor of these mixtures when 
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burnt. The leather produced with catechu is not of a particularly good quality, 
it being of a dark color, permeable to water, spongy, and at the same time hard. 

Reference, Procter, " Principles of Leather Manufacture." 1903. A- catechu, 
India. The wood yields cutch or "dark catechu." 

Trees of about 1 foot diameter are cut down and the wood (some state the 
beartwood only) is reduced to chips and boiled with water in earthen jars 
over a mud fireplace. As the liquor becomes thick and strong it is decanted 
into another vessel and the evaluation continued till the extract will set on 
cooling when It Is poured into molds made of leaves or clay, the drying being 
completed by exposure to the sun and air. " Kalh," or pale cutch, Is made In 
northern India by stopping the evaporation at an earlier point and allowing 
the liquor to cool and crystallize over twigs and leaves thrown into pots for 
the purpose. It contains a large proportion of catechln, apparently Identical 
with that of gambler, but its tannin is much redder. Good cutch contains about 
GO per cent tanning matter, but is principally used for dyeing browns and blacks 
with chrome and iron mordants. It contains quercetin, a yellow coloring 
matter (p. 263). 

To quote largely what my chemist stated to me, he refers to the 
fact that the references upon cutch all show that it is an extract from 
the wood (the majority of the references specify the heartwood) of 
the acacia catechu. The product imported under the name of man- 
grove cutch is admitted, even by the importers, to be an extract pre- 
pared from the bark'of the mangrove tree. According to all refer- 
ences, the article, the true cutch of commercial use, is made from wood 
and the extract of mangrove from the bark, and furthermore, that 
the true cutch is made from the wood of the acacia species of trees, 
whereas the mangrove extract made from the bark is not made at 
all from the acacia species but from the rhizophora species, as stated 
by Proctor and admitted by all the chemists and manufacturers. 

In the treating of true cutch it is the object in the process of manu- 
facture to develop the brown coloring principles that it contains. 
The intensification of this color is generally produced by boiling in 
open vessels, which produces oxidation from heat and exposure to 
air. Quite to the contrary the mangrove extract, which nas been 
imported into this country as a cutch, was testified to at the late 
cutch case at the appraisers' office in an affidavit submitted by Dr. 
J. Gordon Parker, of England, in his capacity as chemist for the 
manufacturers of that product in India, as being treated in the 
process of manufacture so as to prevent the development of color, 
and to this end the extract was evaporated in copper vessels under 
vacuum, consequently without exposure to air and oxidation. True 
cutch is used primely for dyeing purposes where the presence of 
color is the determining factor or its value, and mangrove extract, 
now being imported as cutch, is used for tanning where the absence 
of color is one of the chief determining factors of its value, the latter 
fact being recognized by the importers in their advertising an absence 
of color as one of the most important characteristics of the product. 
True cutch can be and is used as a dye. Mangrove extract now being 
imported as cutch can not be used as- a dye. True cutch will pro- 
duce a leather from skin, but owing to its inherent characteristic of 
color, its high price, and poor quality of leather made from it pro-, 
hibits its use as a commercial article tor tanning, whereas the present 
product of mangrove extract, called cutch. owing to its lack oi color, 
its low price, and the fair quality of leather that it will produce, is 
specially used for tanning. 

In further evidence of the distinction between cutch and mangrove 
extract, it is submitted that as proof of the former being recognized 
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as a dye that the indexes of the " Journal of Society of Chemical In- 
dustry " references to cutch are always to be found under the head- 
ing of dyes, and of mangrove under tanning matters. 

Again, "cutch brown" is a term used by dyers to denote a certain 
shade of brown, a nomenclature evidently originating from the dye 
employed in producing the brown shade, and paralleled bjr such 
terms as " logwood black," " fustic yellow, " cochineal red," " indigo 
blue," etc. 

I also would add that what they import as cutch in this country, 
viz, mangrove extract, is not known as cutch at all in Europe, being 
sold there as mangrove extract and advertised as such, and I have 
frequently had it offered to me from Germany as mangrove extract, 
but with the information that it would be marked and shipped as 
cutch in order to have it come free into this country. 

The chemist further states that there is quite a noteworthy feature 
of difference between true cutch and mangrove extract now imported 
in their respective odors, the latter having a peculiar, definite, and 
characteristic odor ; entirely unlike that of true cutch. 

Desiring to get information that might bear more weight with the 
committee than from my own chemist, I applied to Prof. E. Wash- 
burn Hopkins, professor of oriental languages and literature at Yale 
University, and also president of the American Oriental Society of 
this country. It is really unnecessary for me to say that he is one of 
the great, if not the greatest, authorities in oriental languages in the 
United States, and his reply to me is as follows: 

Talk University, November 27, 1008. 
Mt Drab Mb. Skiddy: J have consulted Yule-Burnell and Balfour (commercial, 
industrial, and scientific encyclopedia ) on the rather curious question of cutch, 
and find, as I supposed, that it is a comparatively modern word, first appearing 
in 1515 A. D. under the form cacha. The English catechu is taken directly from 
this (with a Latin ending added) and the word is variously referred to Hindu 
kath, " decoct," or to South Iudian kachu, which is in Tamil kasu and in Malay 
kachu. Hence the derivation is doubtful. It (the drug) is first mentioned as 
being Imported into Malacca and is " extracted from several species of acacia." 
Balfour (the greatest authority) says (in the year 1857) : " It is properly an 
extract prepared from the wood of acacia catechu, but the term is now (1857) 
applied also to other extracts (from other acacias) similar in appearance and 
properties. It should be confined to these (and the other term 'kino' should 
be applied to astringent natural exudations." Apparently, therefore, cutch is 
projjerly used of the product of the acacia tree, of which there are several 
kinds which are used for making cutch, though the so-called "catechu" acacia 
is the best (with the "khair " acacia a close second). The latter " khatr " is a 
similar tree, but not so good, and one or two other acacias are mentioned as pro- 
ducing Inferior kinds of catechu (cutch). But there Is no suggestion anywhere 
that cutch is a term used for any other stuff than the extract from one of the 
acacia trees. 

Yours, very sincerely, B. Washburn Hopkins. 

As the above letter refers to two very important authorities, the 
two very best that Professor Hopkins knows of, I have hunted up the 
same and quote you what is stated from each one relative to this 
article. 

First, from the Yule-Burnell Glossary of Anglo-Indian words, 
printed by John Murray in London, 1886: 

Catechu, also cutch and cant, an astringent extract from tfce wood of several 
species of acacia (acacia catechu Wllld n the khair, and acacia suma, Kurx, 
Ac sundra D. C, and probably more). 
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The extract Is called In Hind kath, but the first two commercial names which 
we have given are doubtless taken from the southern forms of the word, e. g* 
Oanarese kachu, Tarn, kashu, Malay kachu. 

De Orta, whose judgments are always worthy of respect, consid- 
ered it to be the lycium of the ancients, and always applies that name 
to it ; but Doctor Royle has shown that lycium was an extract from 
certain species of berberis, known in the bazars as rasot Cutch is 
first mentioned by Barbosa among the drugs imported into Malacca. 
But it remained unknown in Europe till brought from Japan about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. In the fourth edition of 
Schroder's Pharmacop, Medico-chymica, Lyons, 1C54, it is briefly 
described as catechu or terra japonica, " genus terne exoticae " (Ham- 
burg and Fluckinger, 214), This misnomer has long survived. 

The following I copied from Balfour's Cyclopedia of India: 

Acacia, a genus of plants numbering about 800 species. Acacia catechu, a 
tree common ail over the plains and hills of British^ India. Catechu, or terra 
jai*>uica, is extracted from the wood. Chips of the heart-wood are boiled In 
eurtberu pots, the clear liquor Is strained off, and when of sufficient consistence 
it is poured into clay molds ; the extract Is used for dyeing, and also medicinally 
as an astringent. 

Cutch — Kath, Beng.; Shah, Burm. Catechu — Kafha, Hind.; Kachu, Malay. 

Cutch, catechu, gambler, and terra jni>onlca are commercial terms for the 
inslplfwated aqueous extracts from the wood of the acacia catechu and from 
the leaves of the uucaria gambler. 

Terra japonica is an old trade misnomer, formerly applied to the catechu 
and still retained for gambler, an insipissated vegetable juice obtained from 
the uncaria gambler. 

Ithizophoracese, the mangrove tribe of plants, consists of trees, rarely 
shrubs. The mangrove tribe comprises the genera rhizophora, cerlops, kan- 
delia, broguiera, carallia, anisophyllca, gynotroches, weihea, and blepharls- 
tenima. The coasts of the Bay of Bengal and of the Indian Islands, also the 
months of the Indus abound In mangrove. The bark has been used for tanning 
puriMjses. 

In addition to the above, I have secured a statement from a native 
Hindoo, born and brought up in Baroda, India, who seems to be 
a most intelligent man, and is now taking a special course at the 
Teachers' College, Columbia University, and after completion of 
this course he intends to return to his own country. I stated to him 
my case and wished him to reply to me in as short a letter as pos- 
sible, giving me the actual facts and truth, which he has done and 
which is as follows: 

New York, December 1, 1908. 
Mr. W. W. Skiddt, New York. 

Dear Sib : In reply to your request as to cutch, as to Hindu name and char- 
acter of the article, I would state: First, that cutch is not a Hindu word. 
Second, that the Hindu word for the article referred to is katha. Third, that 
this katha Is obtained by boiling the wood after chipping of the acacia catechu. 
Fourth, this article is not made from bark or from leaves, but only from the 
wood of the acacia tree. Fifth, that the word katha neither means a sticky 
mass nor does it apply to anything except the extract of acacia. 
Very truly, yours, 

Thekob R. Paitoya, 

Baroda, India. 

Also statement from a second Hindu, as follows: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., December 1, 1908. 
Deab Sib : With reference to the question asked me whether " cutch " Is an 
Indian word or not, I beg to state that this word is purely an English word de- 
rived from the Indian word M kath," the English word cutch being a corrupt 
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form of the true Indian word "kath" pronounced "khntth." Kath la Indis- 
pensable to beetle, a substance that is consumed by the people of India, like the 
chewing gum of this country. This word " kath " is an Hludustanee word. My 
father being a manufacturer of this "kath" once upon a time, aud I, a 
heljier of his for some time, experience has taught me that this kath can be 
used as a medicine or as an astringent Our process of making this kath is as 
follows : 

We cut a number of small chips from the " acacia katechu " and insert these 
chips in hot water, boiling gradually the chips in the water, until the solution 
Js as thick as molasses. If we wish to perfume this *' kath " we drop in the 
solution a small chip of sandalwood. This solution Is drained Into large 
earthen jars and allowed to eva i>orate. The sediment thus left Is called " kath." 
It Is used extensively for dyeing purposes, being the only dye used by the 
la un dry men or dhobles, of India, for making initials on the clothes as a means 
of identification. It is also used by the people of the Himalaya Mountains, 
known as " Lenchas," for nalutlng their faces. A certain section of western 
India, a peninsula known by the English-speaking peopje as "Cutch," yields 
M acacia katechu," and " kath " Is manufactured there to a great extent after 
the above process. 

From personal experience I can state that this "kath," which the English 
people call "cutch," is always manufactured from the wood of the M acacia 
katechu." 

There is now an extract made from the bark of " manaya petah." In English 
it Is termed as "mangrove" and the extract mnde from this bark is called 
"Jutah rung," meaning in English "leather color." It is used for tanning 
hides in Bhagalpur, in the Province of Bengal. 

I have been employed from time to time for Interpreting the Indian language 
in America for Bible societies and schools of lauguages, and am associated 
with the Columbia University dally publication, and a teacher of psychology 
in metaphysical hall In New York and Boston. 

Hoping this will throw some light upon the question asked, Whether cotch 
is an Indian word or not, I remain, 

Tours, sincerely, TIbhi Bhutia Ktaw Ula, 

Darjceling, India. 

Mr. W. W. Skiddt, 

New York City. 

December 2, 1008. 
Couirrr of New York, «« : 

Tlshi Bhutia Kyaw 'Hla, being duly sworn, says that he is a native of Dar- 
jeellng, East India, Hindustan, at the present time residing in New York City, 
N. Y., and that all the statements contained in the above letter are, and each of 
them is, true, 

TTIshi Bhutia Ktaw 'Hla. 

Sworn to before me this 2d day of December, 1908. 

Thomas Desston, 
Notary Public, Queens County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 

It would seem to me that all this testimony, from the references 
from Professor Hopkins and from the two East Indian gentlemen, is 
absolutely conclusive as to what the article is and what it is made 
from, and also that there is a Hindu word for it, and that that word 
is not cutch, but that the word " cutch " is an anglicized word, and 
further that the so-called "cutch" is an extract made from wood 
from the acacia species and that the extracts made from barks, in- 
cluding the mangrove, belong to a different species entirely and 
known in India as "jutah rung," and used there for tanning pur- 
poses. 

W. W. Skiddt, 
Stamford, Conn* 
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W. W. SKTDDY, STAMFORD, CONK., FILES SUPPLEMENTAL BEIEF 
BELATIVE TO TABUING EXTRACTS. 

Stamford, Conn., December k 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 

Gentlemen : A brief has been handed in, signed by Messrs. George 
A. Kerr and W. P. Stine, relating particularly to the chestnut manu- 
facturers, and I desire to place at the same time a statement relative 
to the position taken by certain importers of tanning extracts. 

Naturally we expect opposition from the importer of foreign goods, 
but the method of opposition by them so far seems to be stirring up, 
if possible, the tanners against us, appreciating very evidently that 
they are a much larger body than the importers, and therefore might 
have more influence and be utilized to pull the chestnuts for them out 
of the fire. 

The two largest importers in this country are A. Klipstein & Co., of 
New York, with branches in the various cities, and Messrs. Marden, 
Orth & Hastings, of Boston, also with branches throughout the.coun- 
try. Messrs. Marden, Orth & Hastings have adopted the plan of 
using the trade papers to influence the tanners, and in the Hide and 
Leather, under date of Saturday, November 14, 1908, they make the 
following statement : 

Many arguments have been advanced by American manufacturers against 
solid quebracho extract in favor of the liquid. We think the reason is that 
South America has been willing to sell the solid at such a low price that the 
American manufacturer can not compete, and if he meets the South American 
price would lose a very large amount of money. He has therefore been com- 
pelled to claim advantages for his liquid which some tanners, without investi- 
gating carefully, have been willing to accept and pay a much higher price per 
unit of tannin. In this manner the American manufacturer has been able to 
keep in the business. This is what we think. 

In the same paper, issued Saturday, November 21, 1908, they say : 

We congratulate ourselves and our South American manufacturers who have 
succeeded in making such a fine quality and allow us to sell it in America, duty 
paid at a price so low that our competitors are compelled to sell treated extracts 
and liquid extracts with fancy claims for which they charge fancy prices, in 
order to get a profit from their manufacture. When prices are low we are 
glad we are dealers and not manufacturers. Whether the price is 2 cents per 
pound or 6 cents per pound makes no difference to us. 

It would seem to the American manufacturers of these extracts 
that they could not present stronger proof in showing why the for- 
eign extracts are crowding out the home products than the admission 
of an importer that the American manufacturer can not compete at 
the present time with the foreign market without losing a very large 
amount of money. Messrs. A. Klipstein & Co. are also hoping to 
antagonize the tanners against the home extract manufacturers by 
sending them certain letters and statements with a copy of letter ad- 
dressed to Hon. Sereno E. Payne under date of New York, Novem- 
ber 13. We have an original set of these signed by Klipstein & Co. 
in our possession which follow this communication. [The letter and 
table referred to are printed with the communication of Messrs. A. 
Klipstein & Co.] 

Quebracho extract, valonea extract, myrabolam extract, maymosa 
extract, and mangrove extract, mentioned by this firm, are the ex- 
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tracts that they represent. No statements made by them in rela- 
tion to quebracho extracts deny the statement madeby Mr. Skiddy, 
but on the contrary are admitted by their own figures. 

About 1900 or 1901 the price of this imported article was, according 
to Mr. Klipstein's own statement, 5 cents per pound, New York 
duty paid, being 4$ cents per pound in bond; out as soon as the com- 
petition of the American manufacturers was felt the price was gradu- 
ally reduced until it has reached and they are selling, according to 
their own statement, at 2$ cents per pound in bond. It does not cost 
any more to make this extract in the Argentine Republic to-day than 
it cost in 1900, so that before the American competition they were 
getting 4£ cents per pound in bond for an article that they are now 
selling for 2£ cents in bond and making money. Of course the re- 
movalof this American competition would enable them once more to 
get these large prices and would mean fortunes not only for the gen- 
tlemen who are the agents, but for the manufacturers in the Argen- 
tine. They state further in their documents that the manufac- 
turers would add, according to their request, 1 cent per pound, viz, 
would make it 1 cent specific and 10 per cent ad valorem for the 
solid, which eouals, they say, 1£ cents per pound instead of one-half 
cent per pound as at present ; but 10 per cent ad valorem on 2$ cents 
per pound, as they state they are selling, would be one- fourth cent per 
pound, making the total 1£ cents instead of 1£ cents, or three- fourths 
of a cent more than at present. 

If the request of the American manufacturers be granted and the 
* extra three-fourths of 1 cent per pound (not 1 cent, according to 
statement of Messrs. Klipstein) be added to the average price quoted 
by Messrs. Klipstein of 3 cents average per pound, then the duty 
of 1J cents would make price 4J cents per pound, duty paid, which 
would then be three- fourths cent per pound less than tney were will- 
ing to sell the same extract for with only one-half cent per pound 
duty prior to the American competition. 

These gentlemen also seem to be very much interested in the pro- 
tection and saving of the forests of the country, so much so that they 
felt it necessary to write to the Hon. Gifford Rnchot relative to this 

Suebracho matter. Messrs. Klipstein would not endeavor to make 
tiis an important part of their reasoning without believing that 
quebracho extract did come seriously in competition with chestnut, 
oak, and hemlock extracts. But the unreasonableness of their state- 
ments have been fully shown up by the answer made by Messrs. Kerr 
and Stine. 

Quite a number of the smaller manufacturing concerns of this 
article in the Argentine Republic have been purchased or taken in 
by the larger ones — this larger one being the Torestal Company, of 
which Messrs. Klipstein are the agents, and this company is owned 
and managed by a number of German and English capitalists. 

It might not be amiss to state here that we have received within 
the last ten days information not only from Buenos Ayres, but from 
certain conversation in this country, that should the American manu- 
facturers be forced out of the "business, the Argentine factories 
would immediately unite and that there would be but one price and 
one distributing point or agent. The result can easily be imagined. 
In addition to the manufacturers represented by Messrs. Kerr and 
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Stine, I represent dyewood and tannin manufacturers situated in 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Without the duty asked for, we can not see, as stated by Messrs. 
Kerr and Stine, any way of continuing in the business, the stopping 
of which would mean the loss of many large and expensive factories 
as well as the loss of work by a very large number of men. 

W. W. Skiddt. 



Exhibit A. 

Chicago, III., November 27, 1908. 
Gentlemen: Kindly read carefully the attached correspondence relating to 
the proposed changes in the tariff on tanning materials. 

If you can suggest anything further to he done in the matter, please advise 
us immediately. 

Yours, very truly* A. Klipstein ft Co*, 

O. Wackehreutei, 

Manager. 



New Yore, November 21, 19C8. 

Gentlemen: It is probable that some change may be made in the duty on 
tanning extract in the approaching session of Congress. Some Interests are 
seeking to have the duties advanced very considerably on materials like que- 
bracho extract, while other interests will try to put all tanning materials on 
the free list. 

We inclose herewith copy of a letter which we have written to the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and also the table of statistics referred to 
in that letter. These two documents will give you an idea of the relative 
Importance of the various tanning materials which are now being imported or 
are likely to be imported in the near future. 

You will see that the most Important tanning extract, viz, quebracho extract, 
pays one- ha If cent per pound duty. The opposition is trying to have this 
changed to 1| cents per pound in the new tariff, which would cost the tanning 
industry $1,344,000 yearly, in addition to the $672,000 yearly which they are 
now paying for duty. 

You will also see that valonea extract, myrabolam extract, mimosa extract, 
etc, pay seven-eighths of a cent duty, wbile gambler and mangrove extract are 
free of duty. Mangrove extract gets In free because it is wrongly called ** cutch." 
Theoretically all these extracts should be put in the new tariff on the same 
basis as cutch and gambler; that is, in the free list, because none of the raw 
products, quebracho wood, myrabolam, valonea, etc, are grown in the United 
States. None of them can be grown here except mangrove, which grows in 
considerable quantities in Florida, and therefore any duty imposed protects no 
home product, but is simply a tax on American consumers. 

The most illogical duty of all is the one-half cent per pound on quebracho 
extract, because, In order to make the extract here, the manufacturer is com- 
pelled to pay freight on 4 tons of wood in order to make 1 ton of extract 
This, at actually existing freight rates, makes the freight charge on 1 pound 
of American-made extract at least 1$ cents, and possibly 2 cents, while the 
freight and duty together on a pound of extract made in the quebracho forest 
amounts to only 1 cent per pound or less. This additional freight cost on 
extract made here is paid by the tanner and goes to the benefit of English 
steamship owners. The Government gets no revenue It is somewhat different 
with mangrove, mvrabolams, and valonea, because it only requires from 1$ to 
1} tons of the raw material to make 1 ton of extract, and hence the freight loss 
is not so great 

We have said that theoretically all tanning extracts should be put on the 
free list like cutch and gambler, but practically it may be advisable to levy a 
duty not exceeding 10 per cent on all tanning extracts, including cutch and 
gambler. Such a duty should be made specific, and not more than one-fourth 
cent per pound. Such a duty would yield the Government a very considerable 
revenue, at least $500,000 yearly. It would also enable the American extract 
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manufacturer to produce extract here, especially myrabolam extract, valonea 
extract, mangrove extract, and would be a bearable tax on the tanner. 

Whatever is done, all these tanning extracts should be treated exactly alike. 
All should be placed on the free list or all should pay the same duty, not over 
one-fourth cent per pound. 

If you do not agree with our views, we would be glad to know your opinion. 
If you do agree with us, we would request you to send the inclosed statistics to 
your Congressman, to the Senators from your State, and to any other man you 
may know who is able to exert any influence in Washington, requesting them 
to use their effort and influence to have the tariff made to read as follows: 

"Free list. — All crude products and extracts of the same used chiefly for 
tanning leather, including cutch, gambler, myrabolams, myrabolam extract, 
quebracho wood, quebracho extract, mangrove bark, mangrove extract, valonea, 
valonea extract, mimosa bark, mimosa extract, divi-divi and its extract, hem- 
lock bark, hemlock extract, ulmo bark and extract, legue bark and extract." 

Or else make paragraph 22 read as follows: 

"There shall be levied, etc., on quebracho extract, mangrove extract, hemlock 
extract, myrabolam extract, valonea extract, mimosa extract, ulmo extract, and 
all other tanning extracts, including cutch and gambler, used chiefly for tanning 
leather, one-fourth cent per pound." 

Kindly let us have your views in any case, and also let us know whether the 
conditions existing to-day in the tanning industry are the same as in 1897 or 
whether you are not now using a larger proportion of quebracho extract and 
other imported tanning materials. Should you require more copies of the 
inclosed documents, we will be glad to furnish same. 

Yours, respectfully, A. Kupstein ft Company, 

E. C Klipstein, Treasurer. 

The present duty of one-half cent per pound on quebracho costs the tanning 
industry yearly $672,000, but brings in that much revenue to the Government 
If the tariff should be so changed as to compel all quebracho extract to be 
made here, it would necessitate the Importation of 240.000 tons of quebracho 
wood, the freight on which, from the woods to New York, is at least $8 per ton. 
The freight alone would cost the tanning industry yearly $1,920,000, and the 
Government would get no revenue. It would be incomparably cheaper for the 
tanners to buy the two American extract plants and convert them into some- 
thing less costly to the country. 

A. Klipstein ft Company, 
E. C. Klipstein, Treasurer. 

EXTRACT FROM STATEMENT PRESENTED NOVEMBER 10, 1908, BY MB. W. W. 8 KIDDY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 8T AM FORD, CONN., BE- 
FORE THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE AT WASHINGTON, ASKING A DUTY OP 
SEVEN-EIGHTHS CENT PER POUND ON LIQUID QUEBRACHO EXTRACT AND SEVEN- 
EIGHTHS CENT PER POUND, PLUS 10 PER CENT AD VALOREM, ON SOLID EXTRACT. 
THIS IS PRACTICALLY 1} CENTS PER POUND ON SOLID QUEBRACHO EXTRACT. 

In connection with quebracho extracts and decoctions, I would state that the 
liquor, as sold in this country, represents from 1$ to 2 tons of wood and the 
solid from 3 to 4 tons of wood, and that the freights, etc., do not vary materially 
with those on the logwood, namely., about $4 per ton. This difference on the 
liquid would make a difference of $4 per ton In favor of the importer and on 
the solid a difference of $12 per ton in favor of the importer. 

The present duty Is only one-half of 1 cent per pound, which amounts to 
$11.20 per ton, making in the liquid a difference in favor of the American manu- 
facturer of only $7.20 per ton, but on the solid extract a difference in favor of 
the importer of 80 cents per ton. 

I have already quoted a letter from ^"r agent in the Argentine Republic (in 
my first statement), which shows that *»ages for ordinary or common labor in 
that country is $18 per month, or 70 cents per day; and if you compare this 
with wages in this country for the same labor, of $1.50 to $1.G0, the average 
will show a difference of 120 per cent; and In the same letter oar agent states 
that skilled labor is from 30 to 40 per cent less. 

We would therefore ask that, in the first place, there be no discrimination in 
clause 22 and that the duty be fixed at seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound specific 
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on this article, the same as others In the same paragraph, and that an additional 
ad valorem duty of 10 per cent be placed on all decoctions or extracts above the 
density of 28° Baum£. 

As the difference is greater In labor In connection with qnebracho than log- 
wood, as between the foreign manufacturers and the American, it wouJd take 
all of the seven-eighths of a cent per pound to cover the labor, and certainly this 
Is sufficient reason why there should not be the distinction nsed as formerly at 
putt lug this article at one-half cent Instead of seven-eighths. 

The difference per pound in relation to freight, etc., on this article, as between 
the solids and the wood required to manufacture the same quantity, does, when 
figured out per pound for the extract as against the quantity of wood, amount 
to 0.00536 cent per pound; and therefore we would ask that exactly the same 
wording be used for this article as Is proposed for the logwood and decoctions 
of other extracts, namely, that the specific duty be seven-eighths of 1 cent per 
pound, and that all decoctions or extracts above 23° Bauwe density pay the 
additional rate of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

HON. NATHAN W. HALE, M. C, SUBMITS IETTEB OP C. E. ITTCK!, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., EEIATIVE TO TANNING EXTRACTS. 

Knoxville, Tenn., December 1^ 1908. 
Hon. Nathan W. Hale, M. C, 

Washington^ D. O. 
My Dear Sir: A very important question affecting the tannic-acid 
people will come before the Committee on Ways and Means this week, 

Srobably Wednesday or Thursday, which, as you know, is holding 
aily sessions, hearing different persons upon the tariff scale. They 
will take up the tannic-acid question, as I understand, about Wednes- 
day or Thursday of this week. 

Within the last ten years there has been two or three million dol- 
lars invested in tannic-acid plants in east Tennessee. There is a 
plant at Newport, a plant here at Knoxville, run by the two Obernea 
(both of whom voted for you), a plant at Tellico Plains, Monroe 
County, and a plant at Bristol, Tcnn. All of these plants are vitally 
interested in the protection given tannic acid and other leather-man- 
ufacturing acids. The Dingley tariff only levies an import duty of 
one-half cent per pound on foreign extracts, seven-eignts cent per 
pound upon bark extracts^ and five-eighths cent per pound upon 
other wood extracts. The importation of what is called " quebracho 
extract," subject to a duty of only one-half cent per pound, is now 
threatening and endangering all of the tannic-acid plants in Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. This que- 
bracho is from a tree grown in South America and is much richer in 
tanning qualities than either the chestnut or chestnut oak, and unless 
this duty of one-half cent per pound can be raised to 1 cent per pound 
every tannic-acid plant in this State will be endangered, and is now 
seriously affecting all of them. Germany gives her tannic-acid 
people a protective duty of 1 J cents per pound, while, as before stated, 
ours have a protection of only one-half cent per pound. 

You coula not do anything that would strengthen you more in 
east Tennessee than to help these tannic-acid people, who will be in 
Washington Wednesday or Thursday. The manufacture of tannic 
acid is almost all done south of the Ohio, and these southern people 
are wanting protection, which, I fear, the Democrats will not help 
them get I hope you can help them before the Ways and Means 
Committee this week. 

Yours, very truly, C. E. Lucky. 
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THE J, G. CTTETIS IEATHEE COMPANY, ITOLOW, PA., WANTS 
FEEE HIDES AND FBEE TANNING MATERIALS. 

Ludlow, Pa., December 17, 1908. 

Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways arid Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As president of the J. G. Curtis Leather Company, of 
Ludlow, Pa., I aesire to present in the following letter briefly my 
views on the contemplated revision of the tariff laws. 

This company tans and finishes green salted hides weighing over 
25 pounds per hide into high-grade fancy leathers as well as some 
commoner grades. 

This company uses entirely vegetable tanning materials, about 75 
per cent of which is of foreign origin. 

I believe it to be for the oest interest of the people at large, as 
well as to this company and all tanners and finishers using the same 
materials, that — 

First. All duties on foreign green salted hides should be removed, 
as it seems to me such hides should be classed as raw material. 

Second. That all foreign raw tanning material should come to 
this country free of duty for the reason that the domestic supply of 
raw tanning material, consisting principally if not wholly of bark, 
is rapidly disappearing, and a large percentage of what there is left 
is owned or controlled bjr large tanning companies or so-called trusts. 

Of the tanning material used in this tannery 50 per cent is que- 
bracho extract imported from South America ; 25 per cent is im- 
ported raw material consisting of myrabolams and mangrove bark; 
the balance, 25 per cent, is from domestic hemlock bark which we are 
obliged to purchase from the large companies before named and 
transport by rail 75 miles, thereby increasing its cost quite 50 per 
cent over the price paid when the hills about here were covered with 
hemlock forests. These hills are now as bare as the back of one's 
hand. 

In my opinion, if the tanning interests of this country were limited 
to the domestic supply of vegetable tanning material, the forests of 
the South would shortly be stripped as clean as they have been in 
portions of the Northern States. 

Third. That the duty on imported tanning extracts should be 
reduced to a point to afford protection to domestic-made extract. 
The present duty on quebracho extract, I believe, is one-half cent or 
more per pound. It seems to me this duty could be reduced one- 
halfj possibly more, and yet afford domestic producers ampl9 pro- 
tection. 

Fourth. That the present duty on rough leather and finished 
leather of all kinds be maintained so as to protect our domestic pro- 
ducers from competition from leather made in countries where labor 
and material is cheap and from some countries — South America, India, 
and perhaps others — where cheap labor and cheap tanning material 
are combined. 

The packers are accused of controlling the hide market, also of 
being interested in tanning their own hides; consequently, if true, 
are an important factor m the leather market. It requires no 
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extravagant stretch of the imagination to conceive of these parties 
becoming interested in the South American packing plants, where 
tanning material is both abundant and cheap, and opening tanneries 
and shipping their leather to this country should the tariff on leather 
be removed. 

Respectfully, J. G. Cuetis Leather Company, 

Nathan P. Cutler, President. 



GEOKGE A. KEKK APPEAES BEFORE COMMITTEE IN THE INTER- 
EST OF DOMESTIC TANNING EXTRACTS. 

Friday, December 18, 1908. 

(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. How much time do you want? 

Mr. Kerr. I suspect it will take me over a half an hour, probably, 
to get through. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kkrr. If you desire to give me the first call in the morning, I 
would just as leave you do it. 

The Chairman. You can not come in the morning. I am afraid 
the morning is worse than to-day. What are you going to talk about? 

Mr. Kerr. Domestic tanning extracts. On the 4th of December 
the manufacturers of domestic tanning extracts filed a brief asking 
for an increase in the tariff on foreign-made extracts. In that briel 
they omitted a statement of facts as to the condition of this industry 
under the existing tariff, and in the last paragraph they proposed to 
offer a verification of those bare statements. In this firet brief we 
make merely a bare statement of the existing conditions, and now 
are supposed to verify those conditions as far as possible. In order 
to do that I will proceed with this secondary brief. 

Our first claim is that inasmuch as 75 per cent of the total cost 
of producing tanning extracts is the item of labor, the principle of 
protection, in every sense, may eventually apply to this industry. 

Our raw material, i. e., chestnut wood, is the greatest item or cost, 
and is at this time costing an average of $4.50 per cord at the various 
mills. This value is made up as follows : 





Ooat. 


Percent. 


Price of stnmpage per cord 

Average freight per cord 

Labor, Including felling, splitting, handling, and hauling 


10.25 
1.00 
8.25 


6.66 
22.22 
72.23 


ToUL 


4.60 


100.00 



If all the plants now established were to run full capacity, they 
would consume about 500,000 cords per year, the total value of which 
is $2,250,000 ; the amount directly expended for labor would be over 
$1,025,000. 

As to the manufacture of the finished product from this raw ma- 
terial, the cost for labor is 49 per cent of the total cost of manufac- 
turing the extract, exclusive of raw material, or $1,625 per cord, 
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which amounts to $812,500 more, making a total of $2,437,500 per 
annum expended for labor on a product which has cost to produce 
in all $4,687,500. That is to say, the direct labor cost is over 62 j>er 
cent of the entire cost of production, or 3 cents per unit of tannin. 
Hence, for each ton of quebracho or mangrove extract imported into 
the United States containing 1,452 units, the loss to American lal>or 
is $43.56, or on the importations of quebracho during the year ending 
June 30, 1908, a gross loss of $1,655,690. The contingent or indirect 
labor involved in freight, coal, oils, etc., will make the percentage of 
cost, exclusive of wood, due to labor, exceed 75 per cent. 
Now, paragraph 2 of our preliminary brief is — 

That the present duty on foreign manufactured extracts does not offset the 
difference in cost of labor in the United States and foreign countries. 

Mr. Skiddy, in his brief presented November 10, and printed in 
tariff hearings, first print, No. 1, shows that in the Argentine common 
labor costs but $18 per month, against ours, costing $38, while the 
proportionately small number of skilled men employed cost from 30 
to 40 per cent less than ours. In the East Indies the labor cost is 
still less. The less cost of labor is involved not only in the manu- 
facturing cost, but in the various items connected with raw material, 
supplies, etc Putting together the various items making up the 
total cost, it is found that the Argentine manufacturer can produce 
solid quebracho extract containing 65 per cent tannin for about one- 
third the labor cost involved in producing an equivalent chestnut 
extract under United States conditions. 

While the quebracho extract is brought into the United States in 
solid form, containing 65 per cent tannin, it is necessary in order to 
compare in parallel the costs of production of quebracho and chest- 
nut extracts that the quebracho shall be considered on the basis of 25 
Eer cent tannin, the standard for domestic chestnut. One ton of que- 
racho wood will make 1,450 pounds of extract containing 25 per cent 
tannin, whereas one ton of chestnut wood will make only 325 pounds 
of extract containing 25 per cent tannin. With these yielas it is 
possible to tabulate the items of production cost per 100 pounds of 
extract containing 25 per cent tannin, the quebracho under Argentine 
conditions and the chestnut under United States conditions, 

I have some tables and diagrams here that will enable you to follow 
this very quickly. 

Mr. Crumpacker. There was a man before the committee some 
time ago who said he imported the quebracho wood from South 
America, and that the duty was so low that he could not compete 
with the German manufacturers of extracts out of quebracho wood. 
He said it took 4 tons of wood to make 1 ton of extract, and the 
Germans had gone into the forests in Argentina with their factory 
and manufactured this extract back there and shipped that up here 
and saved the expense on the wood. He wanted the tariff high enough 
so that he could import the logs from the forest in Argentina and 
manufacture the extracts here. You are not engaged in that business, 
are you? 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir. However, it is a kindred business. 

Mr. Crumpacker. I notice from your statement, too, that que- 
bracho timber is about four times as strong, as rich, in tanning extract 
as the chestnut 
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Mr. Kerr. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Crumpacker. You think there ought to be a tariff high enough 
Dot only to cover the difference in cost of labor, but to compel our 
tanners to use the weak extracts? 

Mr. Kerr. Oh, no ; not at all. 

The Chairman. You do not object to the importation of que- 
bracho-wood tree, to be made into an extract, provided we do it bv 
American labor. 

Mr. Kerr. Precisely. 

Mr. Crumpacker. I do not remember the name of the witness, but 
he said this wood was cut inland, and it had to be freighted over the 
seaboard and then shipped up here in the log. If they had that done, 
of course it would cost about four times as much to carry the log out 
to the seaboard down in Argentina and to freight it up and manu- 
facture it over here. It struck me as a very poor business proposition 
from any standpoint. 

Mr. Kerr. I should prefer Mr. Skiddy should answer that He is 
a quebracho-extract manufacturer. I am a chestnut-wood manu- 
facturer, and I am talking particularly of domestic extracts grown 
and made in this country. 

Mr. Crumpacker. It seems to me that your chief difficulty is that 
the percentage of tanning extracts in chestnut is very low compared 
with quebracho. 

Mr. Kerr. That is the chief condition. 

Mr. Crumpacker. You have a tremendous natural disadvantage 
to overcome and you want to be protected against that by tariff. 

Mr. Kerr. Against the labor cost. All things being equal, of course 
they shall have the advantage of having the 4 to 1. We have to 
have the 4 tons of wood to their 1. That makes four times as much 
labor. They are getting their labor for one-half as much as we are 
ours, so they can get their extracts for eight times less than we can. 

Mr. Crumpacker. You have to handle tour times as much wood- 
labor costing twice as much. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crumpacker. You have some difficulty, then. 

Mr. Kerr. You bet we have some difficulty. 

Mr. Clark. Do you claim that it costs $4.50 for a cord of wood! 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. How do you figure that out? I wish you would repeat 
your figures. 

Mr. Kerr. Do you mean as to the cost? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. It is worth 25 cents in the tree. 

Mr. Kerr. It is worth 25 cents in the tree; it costs 70 cents to cut 
it and split it into cord wood ; it will cost you from $2 to $2.50 to get 
it to the railroad; it will cost you $1 for freight 

Mr. Clark. How far is it from the railroad? 

Mr. Kerr. Anywhere from a mile up to 4 miles. 

Mr. Clark. Do you undertake to say it cost $2 to haul a cord of 
wood a mile or two? 

Mr. Kerr. I can prove it I know so. If I can get anybody to 
take a contract to haul it for less, I will give them all they can do. 

Mr. Clark. I think every wood hauler in America would be glad 
to get that contract 

Mr. Kerb. I should be glad to let them. 
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Mr. Clark. How many cords can they haul in a day! 

Mr. Kerb. A cord of chestnut wood weighs 2 tons. 

Mr. Clark. I do not care how many tons it weighs. How many 
tons can they haul in a day a mile or two? 

Mr. Kerr. How far? 

Mr. Clark. A mile or two. 

Mr. Kerr. On a mile haul I suppose they will make about five loads 
a day. On 4 miles they will not make two loads a day. On 5 
miles 

Mr. Clark. You did not say anything about 5 miles until you 
came to qualifying it. An average team and man — a good team and 
man only costs $3 a day. 

Mr. Kerr. I beg your pardon ; it costs us from $3.50 to $4 a day. 

Mr. Clark. That is down in Virginia. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Do you have any idea why a man and team should cost 
more in Virginia than in the Mississippi Valley ? 

Mr. Kerb. I suppose there is more demand for themj more doing. 

Mr. Clark. I guess you are very much mistaken, if that is your 
reasoning. 

Mr. Kerr. Demand usually affects the price of things. 

Mr. Clark. That would be $5 a day for a man and a team. 

Mr. Kerr. You can not operate a team and man for much less than 
$5 a day, by the time you have paid your repair account and interest 
on your investment and killed a few mules in the mountains. 

Mr. Clark. You surely would not kill many mules on a road a 
mile long. 

Mr. Kerr. I suppose j^ou are familiar with our mountain country. 

Mr. Clark. I am familiar with all parts of the United States. I 
do not believe there is a team and man in the United States of 
America who is getting $5 a day. But go on. 

Mr. Kerr. If you will look at Table A, you will see the compara- 
tive cost of chestnut and quebracho. 



Table A. — Comparative cost of chestnut and quebracho extracts* 
[Both on 25 per cent tannin basil. Cost per hundred pounds.] 



Quebracho 
manufac- 
turing In 

Argentina. 



Chestnut 
manufac- 
turing In 
United 
States. 



Wood — 

Incidentals (Interest, depreciation, taxes, etc.) 



Cent*. 
48.00 
7.80 
6.43 



TOtaL, 



62.23 



Cent*. 

2.1.00 
25.74 



120.00 



PBESENT MARKET. 



Domestic extract, 25 per cent tannin, at 1.30 cents per pound = 5.2 cents per 
pound of tannin. 

Quebracho extract, 65 per cent tannin, at 8 cents per pound=4.6 cents per 
pound of tannin. 
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HIGHEST POSSIBLE T7NDEB PBOP08ED TARIFF. 

Domestic extract, 25 per cent tannin, at 1.66 cents per pound = 6.6 cents per 

pound of tannin. 

Quebracho extract, 66 per cent tannin, at 4.25 cents per pound =6.55 cents 

per pound of tannin. 

Cents. 

Tannin at highest possible cost to tanner per pound of leather under pro- 
posed -arid 2. 62 

At present cost 2. 08 



Increase .64 

It is shown that the cost of production, under parallel conditions, 
is 1.2 cents per pound for the . domestic chestnut and 0.62 cent per 
pound (26 per cent tannin) for the quebracho, or a difference against 
the chestnut of 0.58 cent per pound on the American standard of 
25 per cent tannin. Inasmuch as the imported quebracho extract 
actually contains 65 per cent tannin, the difference against chestnut 

Eut upon that basis is 25:65:0.58X1-5 cent per pound of solid que- 
racho extract. 

The duty requested is 1 cent per pound plus 10 per cent ad valorem, 
which, upon solid auebracho extract worth 2£ cents in bond, will be 
1.25 cents per pound, which is 0.25 cent per pound less than the shown 
difference in production cost between Argentine solid quebracho 
extract and domestic chestnut extract, whereas the present duty of 
one-half cent per pound on solid quebracho extract is only one-third 
of the shown difference in such production costs. 
Paragraph 3 of our preliminary brief is : 

That because of the difference in the cost of production the business has been 
unprofitable for the past four years. 

Paragraph 4 of our brief is : 

That foreign competition has stifled what was five years ago a rapidly growing 
Industry to such an extent that for this period the production in the United 
States of tannin extracts for the market has decreased. 

Five years ago quebracho extract containing 65 per cent tannin 
was selling at from 4 to 5 cents per pound, and chestnut oak extract 
containing 25 per cent tannin at 1.75 to 2 cents. Under these condi- 
tions the extracts were almost on a parity, the tannin unit values 
being almost the same — i. e., 7 cents per unit. Profits were good, and 
as a natural result, the production of both kinds of extract increased 
rapidly. No sooner, however, had the apparent ultimate consumption 
been reached than prices began to drop, and in 1905 chestnut extract 
was sold as low as 1.14 cents per pound, which is less than cost, and 
quebracho at 3 cents, duty paid. 

This competition received further impetus about two years ago, 
when the German and French Governments, to protect their domestic 
extract industries, put in force a greatly increased tariff. In the case 
of Germany, the duty was made prohibitive, being 1£ cents per pound 
on liquid and 3 cents per pound upon solid quebracho extracts. This 
resulted in the United States being made the dumping ground for 
the surplus quebracho. Since then Argentine solid quebracho has 
sold as low as 3 cents or less, duty paid, at which price any chance 
of competition by chestnut oak extract has disappeared. 

Illustrating this point clearly, the tannin unit value at which 
quebracho extract is sold is 4.6 or 3 cents per pound extract contain- 
ing 65 per cent tannin; whereas, in a previous paragraph we have 
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stated the cost of making chestnut oak extract to be 4.8 cents per 
tannin unit, or 1.2 cents per pound of extract containing 25 per cent 
tannin. 

During a period from 1898 to 1904, the domestic manufacture in- 
creased two or three times in volume. From 1905 to the present time, 
the capacity for output has remained stationary, while the actual 
output has decreased. This in the face of a large increase in the 
consumption of extract. 

The cost of wood in dollars and cents per cord from the year 
1903 to the year 1907 has risen from $2.50 per cord in 1903 to 
$4.50 per cord in 1907, or an increase of 80 per cent. At the same 
time common labor, which is employed almost exclusively by this 
industry, increased in cost from $1 per day in 1903 to $1.50 per 
day in 1907, or an increase of 50 per cent. It is fair to say that 
if a similar line were drawn covering the other materials entering 
into the manufacture of chestnut extract, such as coals, oils, ma- 
chinery repairs, etc., this line would show an increase common to 
such increase as found in other industries. From 1898 to 1902 the 
output of chestnut extract showed a small increase of volume, but 
in 1903 several additional plants were put into commission, and by 
the end of 1904 the output nad been doubled. From 1904, however, 
the production of chestnut extract has been substantially stationary. 
From 1903 to 1907 the net gain in volume of chestnut extract pro- 
duced in the United States has been 100 per cent; whereas, during 
the same period, the importations of quebracho extract have risen 
from 6,000 tons to nearly 40,000 tons, or an increase of 570 per 
cent, such increase in quebracho inportation showing an almost 
steadily rising line from 1903 to 1907. Coincident with the increase 
in consumption of chestnut and quebracho extracts, there occurred 
a steaJy, continuous drop in the selling price of chestnut extract. 
While there was sufficient demand to absorb the output of both 
extracts, it was a demand forced by the strong competition between 
the two materials in which the selling price of the domestic chestnut 
extract was sacrificed, the decrease in such selling price from 1903 
to 1906 being in excess of 35 per cent. 

Under the stimulus of a reduced duty upon foreign-made tanning 
extracts there is no reason why the importations of such material shall 
not continue to rise in volume until the domestic chestnut extract, 
through the limitation of market and lowering of selling price below 
cost, snail be eliminated as a source of supply for the domestic tan- 
ning industry. 

Paragraph 5 of our preliminary brief is: 

Yet this Industry, under proper auspices, is capable of great development, and 
in a few years its employment of labor would be enormously increased. 

On the other hand, putting the duty at an amount sufficient to cover 
the difference in cost of production between quebracho extract and 
chestnut extract will enable the chestnut extract industry to main- 
tain a uniform rate of increased production, as may be required by 
the increased output of domestic leather. Existing plants are readily 
capable of producing 50 to 75 per cent more material than they did 
in 1907. 

Abundant timber areas to support the maximum producing capac- 
ity of existing plants are at this time either entirely within the con* 
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trol of manufacturers or directly tributary to the points of produc- 
tion. 

It may be stated briefly but accurately that the producing potential 
of the domestic chestnut extract industry is sufficient to supply the 
needs of the domestic tanning industry for a great many years anead. 
The sole limitation upon the growth of the domestic chestnut extract 
business is the vast area of chestnut-bearing lands within the zone of 
the southern Appalachian Mountains from Pennsylvania to Georgia. 

It is not contemplated by the manufacturers of chestnut extract 
that the tanning industry of the United States shall be confined to 
chestnut extract as its tanning material, as the trend of the science of 
tanning is unmistakably toward a combination of different tanning 
materials in the process of manufacture. The domestic tanning in- 
dustry will require quebracho extract in the future, but it is the con- 
tention of the domestic chestnut extract manufacturer that the busi- 
ness of producing chestnut extract must, in order to meet properly 
and fully the future need for its product, have sufficient protection 
to offset the difference in cost of production between conditions in 
Argentina and in the United States. 

Paragraphs 6 to 9 of our brief are: 

(6) That the proper development of the industry will enhance the value of 
chestnut timber and lands which are of little or no value at present. 

(7) The great bulk of the wood used for producing tanning extracts is vir- 
tually a by-product of the forests and worthless for other purposes. 

(S) That unless this by-product wood is used for producing tanning material 
it will be allowed to waste or be destroyed by fire, entailing a loss amounting to 
millions of dollars annually. 

(0) That inasmuch as the wood used reproduces with great rapidity the per- 
manence of this industry, as to raw material, Is assured. 

Relative to the enhancement in value of chestnut timber lands, it is a 
fact that previous to the utilization of this wood for extract pur- 
poses it had virtually no value, and when land timbered with chestnut 
was sold such timber was not considered. 

In the southern Appalachian range, which is the source of the tim- 
ber furnishing the domestic extract manufacturer his raw material, 
chestnut stumpage could be purchased eight to ten years ago for less 
than $1 per acre, whereas equivalent lands at this time are selling for 
not less than $5 per acre, this advance being due almost entirely to 
the increased demand from manufacturers of chestnut extract. 

In view of the emphasis given in recent years to the necessity for 
forest conservation, we most particularly desire to direct attention to 
the fact that the popular idea of forest destruction does not apply to 
this industry. Unlike the lumberman, who takes only what can be 
manufactured into lumber, the extract manufacturer takes the whole 
tree above the ground, and, instead of leaving the greater part of 
the wood in the forest as debris, he cleans it all up, down to the 
smallest limbs, leaving the ground open for the growth of young 
timber, and minimizing the danger irom forest nres. Ninety per 
cent of the wood is fit for no other purpose than the production of 
extract, and it is a fact that large quantities of it are obtained after 
the lumberman has taken all he can use, and what would otherwise 
be burned up eventually in the annual forest fires or lost by decay, 
is diverted to a useful industrial purpose. 

Chestnut wood, unlike any other native tannin-bearing woods or 
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barks, reproduces with great rapidity. Thirty years will suffice to 
grow a second cut equal in volume to the virgin growth, so that a 
comparatively restricted area will furnish a perpetual supply for the 
entire needs of the domestic leather industry. As previously stated, 
a number of the domestic manufacturers have acquired forest reserves 
which will provide them with raw material over a long period. 

The fact that chestnut timber grows upon waste steep and barren 
lands, which may not be diverted profitably to agricultural or other 
uses, is, in connection with the known rapidity of reproduction of the 
species, a final practical argument for fostering the use of this forest 
product. 

In the following letter Dr. C. A. Schenck presents his views upon 
the forestry questions involved in this subject. It is proper to say 
that Doctor Schenck is the only forester in the United States who 
has had during the past few years intimate personal and professional 
touch with the exact facts involved in the use of chestnut timber for 
the manufacture of tanning extracts and the relation of that business 
to forest operations and forest conservation. 

Forest Department, Biltmore Estate, 

Biltmore, N. C, December 15, 1008. 
Champion Fiber Company, Asheville, N. C. 

Gentlemen : In response to the queries contained In your letter of December 
15, I beg to make the following statements: 

1. In western North Carolina, on the property in my personal charge, com- 
prising 180,000 acres, second growth of chestnut wiU be fit for removal within 
thirty years from the first cutting, on an average. 

The forest department of the Biltmore estate in my charge is footing on a 
thirty years' rotation in chestnut, which means to say that we intend to cut 
over in 1938 the same lands which we have been cutting in 1908. 

2. Under conditions of careful and systematic cutting, with sylvicultural 
care, the average acre of land in western North Carolina produces close to 1 
cord of chestnut per acre per annum. 

3. Chestnut is growing from elevations exceeding 5,000 feet down to eleva- 
tions of 2,000 feet. It is occupying soil unfit for agricultural purposes. It does 
not grow in the bottom lands along the river, whereon alone agricultural pur- 
suits are found to be remunerative 

Chestnut is growing, and chestnut will and should be growing, on nonagrl- 
cultural lands occupying notably the northern or cool aspects of the Appala- 
chian Mountains at altitudes running between 2,000 and 5,500 feet 

Chestnut is found usually on sloping land, which, converted into farms, is 
sure to erode viciously within ten years from the clearing. Such land, as a 
consequence, should be kept under forests and should never be turned over to 
the plow. 

4. Assuming that the domestic demand for chestnut extract expands to an 
annual consumption of 3,000,000 barrels, an area of chestnut-producing lands of 
8,000,000 acres approximately would be required to fill the American demand 
for tanning material by American chestnut extract 

5. From the forester's standpoint nothing can be better than the maintenance 
of a high price of wood goods. 

No one will raise cotton unless It pays to raise cotton, and no one will raise 
chestnut in second growth unless the prospects of a remunerative outcome of 
the investment are good. 

Forestry as a business must obey the same economic law which agriculture 
obeys as an economic enterprise. Goods are raised in the forest which it pays 
to raise. 

Forestry in the Southern Appalachian region will receive a very severe blow 
if foreign tanning materials are allowed to compete, without bounds and limits, 
with the tanning material grown on our native soil. 

Unless the Congress of the United States finds ways and means to protect the 
financial results of forestry there will not be any forestry in the country of 
Stars and Stripes and dollars and cents. 

Hoping that I have answered your queries, I am, 

Very respectfully, yours, C. A. Schenck. 
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Paragraph 10 of our brief is : 

That the requested Increase in tariff is a negligible factor In the cost of 
leather to the consumer. It may increase the cost of shoes about 1 cent per 
pair. 

Green packer hides, as furnished by the meat packers of the United 
States, ^leld in the average 30 per cent of actual dry hide substance, 
which is convertible into leather^ and in the manufacture of sole 
leather, which requires more tannin than any other, it has been well 
established that 1 pound of tannin will tan and fill 1 pound of hide 
substance, making, with the ash, oil, fat, and moisture, 2£ pounds of 
merchantable leather. At present market prices, the chestnut tannin 
in a pound of leather costs the tanner 2.08 cents and the quebracho 
tannin in a pound of leather 1.84 cents. 

Now, assuming the domestic manufacturer to be able to avail him- 
self of the full amount of the requested tariff, it means the increased 
costs of the leather would not much exceed one-half cent per pound, 
thus: 

PEBMANENT MARKET. 

Domestic extract, 25 per cent tannin, at 1.30 cents per pound, equals 5.2 cents 
per pound of tannin. 

Quebracho extract, 65 per cent tannin, at 3 cents per pound, equals 4.6 cents 
per pound of tannin. 

HIGHEST POSSIBLE UKDEB PROPOSED TARIFF. 

Domestic extract, 25 per cent tannin, at 1.65 cents per pound, equals 6.6 cents 

per pound of tannin. 
Quebracho extract, 65 per cent tannin, at 4.25 cents per pound, equals 6.55 

cents per pound of tannin. 

Cents. 

Tannin at highest possible cost to tanner per pound of leather under pro- 
posed tariff 2. 62 

At present cost 2. 08 

Increase .54 

When it is considered that the value of the hide in a pound of 
leather is about eight times the value of the tanning material, it will 
be granted that the actual slight increase in the cost of tanning mate- 
rial would be a negligible factor, especially as all tanners would be 
on the same basis. So far as the consumer is concerned, we can only 
say that even if a pair of average soles did take a pound of leather 
the increased cost due to the tariff would not much exceed one-half 
cent on a pair of shoes. 

Paragraph 11 of our brief we desire to repeat: 

That neither capital nor the application of modern ' science has enabled us to 
overcome the conditions imposed by foreign competition ; that unless the prin- 
ciple of protection is applied to this industry , those engaged in it will be forced 
out of business. 

In our foregoing verification of paragraphs 3, 4, and 5, we have 
clearly shown the past and present conditions surrounding the in- 
dustry of manufacturing domestic chestnut extract, and from a 
study of such conditions we do not derive any encouragement for the 
future unless the requested duty upon imported tanning extracts is 
made effective. Without the intervention of the requested duty we 
see no possibility of continuing our business even on its present rate 
of output, without considering whatever call may come in the future 
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from the domestic tanning industry for an increased production. At 
this time the business is without profit, and should it so continue there 
will be a gradual abandonment of existing plants, a number of which 
are of ver^r substantial construction and represent investment which 
it will be impossible to divert to other uses.. 

George A. Kerb, 
Wm. P. Stine, 

Committee. 
(Representing Brevard Tannin Co., Pisgah Forest, N. C; 
J. M. Heald & Co., Lynchburg, Va. ; Juniata Extract 
Co., Mount Union, Pa.; Smethport Extract Co., 
Damascus, Va.; Southern Extract Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Tanners and Dyers Extract Co., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Tellico Extract Co., Tellico Plains, Tenn.; 
The Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C; Cherokee 
Tanning Extract Co., Andrews, N. C-; Excelsior 
Extract Co., Harrisonburg, Va.; Basic Extract Co., 
Basic City, Va.) 

The Chairman. I would like to ask you a few questions and see 
if we can not get at the facts. I understand your works are located 
on a railroad sonie little distance from where you get the wood. How 
many miles is it? 

Mr. Kerr. The works are located in different parts of the South. 
There are works in three or four States in the South. 

The Chairman. Where are your particular works? 

Mr. Kerr. In Lynchburg, where we have three trunk lines of rail- 
roads. 

The Chairman. How far do you have to haul the wood on the 
railroad? 

Mr. Kerr. From 10 to 40 miles. 

The Chairman. How much will the freight cost per cord ? 

Mr. Kerr. It averages about $1. 

The Chairman. In "addition to that, you have to haul the wood to 
the railroad, all the way from 1 to 5 miles? 

Mr. Kerr. That is correct. 

The Chairman. And that costs you how much a cord ? 

Mr. Kerr. Anywhere from $2 to $2.50 a cord. 

The Chairman. In the Argentine Republic the Germans have 
gone in there and built their works out in the woods, haven't they? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And they avoid that haul? They not only get 
the cheaper labor, but they avoid such a haul. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. They only build temporary works, and as they cut 
the wood they move them up through the woods. 

.The Chairman. That would look to me like a sensible proposition, 
to build temporary works; and the quebracho wood from which they 
make the extract is a good deal cheaper than the chestnut? 

Mr. Kerr. On the basis of its tannin contents it is cheaper. 

The Chairman. Isn't it cheaper in the tree ? 

Mr. Kerr. I am not prepared to answer that; I do not know about 
that. 

The Chairman. You do not know about that You did say that 
the labor was cheaper for cutting it? 
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Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And all the labor they use there is cheaper? 

Air. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Suppose we should remove the duty from the 
quebracho wood, and you should see fit to put up an extract works 
somewhere on the seacoast, where you can get your wood all the 
way b^ water from the Argentine Republic, would not it be a better 
proposition than to try to make it out of chestnut? 

Air. Kerr. No, sir. I suppose the increase in cost of bringing the 

auebracho logs to the American seaboard would about ollset the 
itference in cost Besides, we are established in business. 

The Chairman. There are people who do make tanning extract 
from the quebracho in the United States and pay the duty on the wood. 

Mr. Kerr. There is no duty on the wood. The wood is free. 

The Chairman. I have not looked that up, but I will take your 
word for it. There are people who are making it out of quebracho 
wood in the United States. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And they are rivals in your business. Then there 
is a large quantity manufactured out of hemlock bark in the United 
States. 

Mr. Kerr. Hemlock extract is scarcely any longer a staple. There 
is some made, but is so insignificant in quantity it does not amount to 
a staple. 

The Chairman. Chestnut is the principal wood used. 

Mr. Kerr. That is the staple. 

The Chairman. And after you have been to all this expense, the 
product of the Argentine Republic has more intrinsic value than 
yours? 

Mr. Kerr. Not per unit of tannin. Not on the same tanning basis. 

The Chairman. But it is worth more than your own per pound? 

Mr. Kerr. They are selling it for less. That is our trouble. 

The Chairman. Your extract is worth 5.2 cents per pound of tan- 
nin, and theirs 4.6 cents? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So yours is worth a little more than theirs on the 
tanning basis? 

Mr. Kerr. That is what I say. We can not compete with them. 
They can sell at 4.6 cents and make a profit, and we are running with- 
out profit. 

The Chairman. How long have you been in this business? 

Mr. Kerr. All my life; since I came out of college. 

The Chairman. It was a pretty fair business up to 1897? 

Mr. Kerr. Up to 1897, yes; always was. I am associated with an 
old-established business which was profitable up to that time. 

The Chairman. Was it good business up to 1897? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the troubles have come on since the panic? 

Mr. Kerr. Oh; no, sir. 

The Chairman. The panic occurred in 1897 — 1907. I misspoke 
mvself there. 

Mr. Kerr. You are getting a little beyond mv times. 

The Chairman. You were born before 1907 f 

Mr. Kerr. Oh; I shall have to revise that 
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The Chairman. Nineteen hundred and seven was good business. 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How long since it has been a bad business? 

Mr. Kerr. Nineteen hundred and four was the last profitable 
year that we had. 

The Chairman. You have kept on working all the time! 

Mr. Kerr. Hoping for the best. 

The Chairman. Have you lost any money? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much? 

Mr. Kerr. I am afraid I might hurt my credit — I can not answer 
that exactly. 

The Chairman. Have you got your living out of it? 

Mr. Kerr. I have been drawing a salarv. 

The Chairman. You do not know whether your people have made 
or lost money ? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; I know we have not made any money. I am a 
member of the firm. All I have had out of it has been a living 
salary. 

The Chairman. You have not had to put up any money to run it? 

Mr. Kerr. Oh, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. More than you had before? Have you put in any 
money to keep the concern going? 

Mr. Kerr. I was a member of the firm and have had to put up my 
share of it. In order to try and meet this competition we doubled 
our capacity about three years ago, in order to try and cut down 
our costs, which is the natural way. 

The Chairman. What year was it that the business took a bad 
turn? 

Mr. Kerr. About 1904. 

The Chairman. The importations jumped up to 60,000 pounds, 
back to 28,000 the next year; in 1896, 399,000; and in. 1907, 289.000; 
and the duty is equivalent to about 35 per cent on an average. Before 
that the ad valorem was a good deal smaller. 

Mr. Kerr. That was because the price was higher. 

The Chairman. That was when you were living and doing 
business. 

Mr. Kerr. You see, the quebracho man had to pull his price down 
and that increased his ad valorem. 

The Chairman. The fact of it is, the Germans have gone at it as 
a business proposition, have put up temporary works out where the 
wood is, and you have stayed in town, hauling your wood to you, and 
it costs you $4 or $5 a cord for your raw material; isn't that the fact? 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir. I am speaking here to-night for 12 extract 
plants, which are located anywhere from the city to the woods. 

The Chairman. I would like to see one that is located out in the 
woods. 

Mr. Kerr. There is one at Tellico, Tenn., and you can find one in 
the woods of Damascus, Va., and there is another one located in the 
heart of the woods. 

The Chairman. They must have an immense advantage over you? 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir; they do not. 

Mr. Clark. If it was such a great advantage to those fellows down 
in South America to have their plants out in the woods, why isn't it 
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just as great an advantage to the men at Damascus and down there in 
Tennessee? What is the difference between the man in Virginia and 
the man in South America ? 

Mr. Kerr. There are a good many reasons. Labor is scarce and 
hard to get in the mountains. 

Mr. Clark. But that is the best labor in the world. 

Mr. Kerr. I have not found it so. 

Mr. Clark. You explained to the chairman that these South Amer- 
ican manufacturers had a vast advantage, because they had a factory 
practically on wheels, and rolled it around through the woods, and 
that gave them a great advantage. Why would it not give these other 
men here at home an advantage, and why do you not put your factory 
on wheels? 

Mr. Kerr. Because the conditions are entirely different There is no 
comparison between the physical conditions or any other conditions. 

Mr. Clark. I want to ask you about your table you filed here. It 
begins at the bottom with $1 and at the present time it is $4.50. Is 
that the price of the wood? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Was not the price when you began this business $1? 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. What is it that has put up the price of the wood? 

Mr. Kerr. The increased cost of labor. 

Mr. Clark. The men get 70 cents a cord for cutting and splitting 
it now ? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Did a man ever get less than 70 cents a cord for cut- 
ting and splitting cord wood? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. That was the price of it when I used to cut it when I 
was a boy. I have got 75 cents many a time for cutting cord wood 
and stacking it up. 

Mr. Kerr. I have got it cut for 40 cents. 

Mr. Gaines. This was a prosperous business, as I understand, up 
to the year 1904? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. And then the quebracho extract came along and in- 
vaded the market at a cheaper price, and you undertook to hold your 
own and manufacture chestnut extract, and to do that you increased 
your plant and your investment? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. How much was your investment before 1904? I hap- 
pen to know something about this sort of a mill down in Charleston. 
How much did you have invested in 1904? 

Mr. Kerr. About $250,000 to $300,000. 

Air. Gaines. Is it that sort of a plant that can be rolled around in 
the woods on wheels? 

Mr. Kerr. No, §ir ; it is a permanent brick plant 

Mr. Gaines. It requires an expensive investment on plant to manu- 
facture successfully and profitably chestnut extract? 

Mr. Kerr. We have now about three-quarters of a million dollars 
in our business. 

Mr. Gaines. That is since you doubled it 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gaines. You have been asked about putting it in the woods. 
Do you know of any place in the woods where there is enough chest- 
nut to supply such a plant as is necessary, or was necessary in 1904, 
in order to produce the stuff as cheaply as it was then produced and 
sold ; where there was enough wood to supply a plant of that kind? 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What do these people do that have their plants out 
in the woods? 

Mr. Kerr. The quebracho people? 

Mr. Gaines. No; you said some place at Damascus. 

Mr. Kerr. Their plants were established about four years ago, and 
to-day they are no better off than I am. They have to haul the wood 
nearly as far as I have. They cut all the wood around it. 

Mr. Gaines. In many places they haul the wood to these mills on 
the railroad much farther than you do at your place? 

Mr. Kerr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gaines. In the Southern States, where these mills are largely 
located, and on the Appalachian Range the chestnut grows on smooth 
or rough country? 

Mr. Kerr. It is a well-known fact that chestnut does not begin 
to grow well until you get to an altitude of 2,000 feet and up to 5,000 
feet. And everyone knows that you can not get up on the Appa- 
lachian Range to an altitude of 2,000 feet before you get into a moun- 
tainous country. 

Mr. Gaines. Then the topographical fact has to do with the fact 
of hauling to the railroad ? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; entirely. 

Mr. Gaines. How many of these plants making chestnut extract 
are there now that were there in 1904? 

Mr. Kerr. In 1904, counting the new plants put up during that 
year, there was a large increase — about 12 or 14. 

Mr. Gaines. How much was there invested in them about? 

Mr. Kerr. About $3,000,000. 

Mr. Gaines. Those plants furnished a market for a whole lot of 
timber that otherwise would be waste timber? 

Mr. Kerr. It consists almost entirely of waste timber that is not 
fit for anything else. 

Mr. Gaines. Chestnut is a timber that is of rapid maturity? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; very rapid. 

Mr. Gaines. Rapidly replaces itself when cut down? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. And decays after it reaches maturity? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; the heart rots. 

Mr. Gaines. In addition to the chestnut that you cut down, you 
use also down chestnut, old and rotten? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. So that in that way your industries furnish a market 
for a very great deal of material owned very largely by people in 
moderate circumstances, and the timber is situated on not very good 
lands, which timber otherwise would have been of no use to them* 
Is not that true? 

Mr. Kerr. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. Gaines. I know it is in West Virginia. 

Mr. Kerr. That is absolutely the situation. 
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Mr. Gaines. Have you made any calculation as to the increased 
cost that this tariff that you ask for would amount to on a shoe? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; I can demonstrate that. 

Mr. Gaines. Please do that. 

Mr. Kerr. I have here three pairs of shoes. Those shoes were 
bought in Washington to-day, and are not cot up especially for the 
occasion. First, we have a standard tody's shoe; this is a Regal 
shoe, made by the Eegal Shoe Company. We bought it here and paid 
$5 for it We cut the sole off and weighed it. This pair of soles, in- 
cluding the heel and inner sole, to say nothing of the stitching and 
pegs, weighs 14 ounces. Each sole weighs 7 ounces. The tanning con- 
tents are usually 40 per cent of the weight of the sole leather. This 
sole leather contains 40 per cent of tannin, varying up or down 1 or 2 
per cent Therefore in this pair of soles there is 0.35, or a little over 
one-third of a pound of tannin. Under the present price of chestnut 
extract the tannin unit of a pair of shoes costs 1.82 cents. Under the 
proposed tariff, or the tariff we ask for, it would cost 2.3 cents, making 
an increase of 0.40 cents in the cost of a pair of shoes to the ultimate 
consumer, who is the wearer. 

Here is a No. 8£ shoe. This is also a Regal shoe, costing $3.50. 
We used the whole sole. There is a cork cushion in here, with the 
stitching, heel, and other things. This pair of soles weighs 20 ounces. 
The tannin amounts to one-half of a pound in the sole. Under the 
existing conditions, the cost per pair of shoes is 2.6 cents. Under the 
proposed or prospective tariff, tne difference will be seven -tenths of 
a cent increased cost. Here is the mate to this shoe. Here is a pair 
of brogans, and the weight of the sole leather in the brogans is much 
greater than in the other. This pair of shoes cost $1.50. The weight 
of the soles, with the iron plates and the heels, and so forth — the 
inner sole — is 28 ounces. The tannin contained in them is seven- 
tenths of a pound, which at 5.2 per unit is 3.64 cents under the pres- 
ent conditions. Under the proposed conditions the cost would be 
4.62 cents, and the total increase in cost for tanning material will be 
0.98 of a cent So that the increase in the cost of a pair of shoes such 
as this is 1 cent per pair under the tariff we are asking. 

Mr. Clark. Do you know how much it costs the American people! 

Mr. Kerr. I do not know. 

Mr. Clark. It would cost them, at the rate of two pairs of shoes a 
year, $1,600,000 additional for shoes. 

Mr. Crumpacker. How much tannin is there manufactured in this 
countrv per year, in pounds or in value? 

Mr. Kerr. The total value in 1907 was $4,687,000. 

Mr. Crumpacker. The total value of the domestic production! 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crumpacker. How much imported? 

Mr. Kerr. In 1907 there were 40,000 tons of quebracho extract 
You would have to multiply that by two and a half million dollars. 

Mr. Randell. You think this tariff, increased as you ask it, would 
stimulate the business here considerably ? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Randell. The supply of chestnut is fast giving out? 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir; it is crowing faster now than we are cutting it 

Mr. Randell. Isn't it ot very slow growth? 

Mr. Kerr. Very rapid growth. 
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Mr. Randell. Chestnut is? 

Mr. Kerr. Extremely. 

Mr. Clark. Does it reproduce itself? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes; in twenty-five years. I have the best authority 
for that, and my own experience besides. Chestnut timber will 
reproduce a second growth equal to the virgin cut, if not more, in 
twenty-five years after the virgin has been cut. We have a demon- 
stration of that continually by seeing it growing. 

Mr. Clark. You do not make $1,000,000 a year out of this business? 

Mr. Kerr. We have not been making $1,000 out of it. 

Mr. Randell. You do not mean to say these big chestnut trees 
like they have in north Georgia grow in twenty-five years? 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir. That is not necessary. 

Mr. Randell. It will take two or three hundred years. 

Mr. Kerr. Eighteen years is a very matured chestnut tree. 



THE TELLICO EXTRACT COMPANY, TELLIC0 PLAINS, TENN., FILES 
A SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF, ASKING FOR PROTECTION. 

Tellico Plains, Tenn., December 2J^ 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: In the matter of tariff asked for on imported tanning 
extracts, as set forth by our representative, Mr. G. A. Kerr, of Lynch- 
burg, Va., tariff hearings, Friday evening, December 18, 1908, refer- 
ence was made to the Tellico Extract Company as being located in 
the timber, and therefore in that respect possessed of whatever 
economic advantage there may be in having the factory as close to 
the supply of raw material as possible. Inasmuch as reference was 
made to us, we wish to supplement the information given by Mr. Kerr 
by giving our experience. 

When we went into the extract business we reasoned, as did cer- 
tain members of your committee, that the matter of first importance 
was to secure an ample supply of timber and to locate our factory 
in the timber. This required us to leave the thoroughfares and pro- 
vide our own roads and means of conveying timber to the factory. 
It is not possible to supply by teams and wagons sufficient raw 
material to run our factory. We are compelled to build railroads 
into the mountains at a construction cost of from $6,000 to $10,000 
per mile in order to get our raw material. We have now built 16 
miles of standard gauge and 6 miles of narrow gauge road for this 
purpose. Our standard-gauge road is a joint benefit to a lumber 
company and ourselves. The narrow gauge is our individual ex- 

fense and no returns from it other than hauling our own material, 
t would be an impracticable proposition for us, single handed, to 
build the standard-gauge roads necessary to secure our raw material; 
but, operating jointly with the lumber company, whose by-product 
we use, we each contribute to the expense and make it possible to 
get out the timber. But you can readily see that material hauled on 
private roads, built entirely in mountainous country, will necessarily 
cost more freight than if hauled by trunk lines doing a large general 
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business. Again, this wood must be delivered to these roads from a 
very rough country. It is frequently cut on heights inaccessible to 
a team, and must be moved by hand down the mountain several hun- 
dred feet before it can be loaded on a wagon or sled. If we succeed 
in getting our wood to the factory at $4.50 per cord we think we 
have done well. It has cost as much as $5 per cord. Of course we 
are removed from competition ; our cost is simply the labor and the 
stumpage. 

Another matter to be considered in our competition with foreign 
extracts is their advantage over us in freights; we can not compete 
with ocean-freight rates. 

In concluding, let us call your attention to the fact which is pat- 
ent to all who are students of tariff history, that when a tariff stimu- 
lates the production of a commodity in our own country, it keeps the 
price of that commodity down to actual cost and a reasonable profit 
to the manufacturer. Whereas, if you suffer the domestic manufac- 
turer to be driven out of business, giving the field to the foreign man- 
ufacturers, they never fail to extort from the consumer a specula- 
tive profit Mr. Carnegie's letter to your committee^ though not in- 
tended for that purpose, must have called your attention anew to that 
fact in the matter 01 the development of the steel-rail industry of this 
country. And so it will be if we turn over the extract trade of this 
country to foreigners. Our industry is in its infancy. The larger 
number of extract factories have been built within the last ten years. 
If they continue to exist, as they must if the American tanner is to 
get extract at a reasonable cost, they must have protection. 
Very sincerely, 

Teluoo Extract Company, 
L. H. Southard, 

Secretary and Manager. 



A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., HEW YOEK CITY, STATE THAT TANNERS 
WISH RASPED OB CHIPPED QUEBRACHO WOOD FREE. 

New York, December 19, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : We have the honor to confirm telegram sent you to-day, 
reading as follows: 

Are authorized by large tanning interests to request your committee to make 
quebracho wood in logs or rasped or chipped for use by tanners free of duty. 

Since sending you our statement as to quebracho extract we have 
of the United States, and after careful con- 
lorized us to request you to make quebracho 
chipped for tanners' use free of duty, 
this request, as stated by them, is to put 
be independent of the extract makers, both 
[Jnited States. 

industry there is always risk of price vari- 

cident to factories or possible combinations 

b by being able to import the wood rasped 

. se in tanneries they can overcome difficulty 

-2— vol 1 15 
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and render themselves more or less independent of extract manufac- 
turers, whether in Argentina or in the United States. 
We submit the above request to your kind consideration. 
Yours, very truly, 

A. Klipstein & Company, 
A. Klipstein, President. 



H. S. OBTH, BOSTON, MASS., SUBMITS SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF 
BELATIVE TO CUTCH AND ITS HISTOBY. 

225 Purchase Street, 
Boston, December SO, 1908. 
Wats and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : On November 28 the writer had the pleasure of pre- 
senting to you a brief regarding the revision of tariff on tannins, etc., 
at the present time under Schedule A of the Dingley tariff bill. At 
about the same time he had the pleasure of an interview with Con- 
gressman E. J. Hill regarding the article cutch. 

I see a letter addressed to you by Mr. W. W. Skiddy regarding 
cutch and the meaning of the word " cutch," from which Tetter I 
gather that Mr. Hill wrote a letter to Mr. Skiddy asking him for 
information regarding this word " cutch." During my interview 
with Mr. Hill he asked me what cutch was and what the word 
u cutch" meant, and quoting from Dr. J. Gordon Parker, whom I 
consider the most eminent authority in the world at the present time 
on cutch. its history, and development, I told him that the word 
u cutch " in the Hindustani merely meant " sticky mass." Mr. 
Skiddy, in his letter above referred to, shows authority to prove that 
" cutch " in the Hindustani does not mean " sticky mass." 

In Mr. Skiddy's original brief he referred to a recent decision of 
the Board of General Appraisers of New York regarding " cutch," 
and in my brief I also referred to this recent decision of the board of 
appraisers. A part of the evidence put before the board in this case 
was Dr. J. Gordon Parker's deposition, which gave most intelligently 
and plainly the development in the. cutch industry and further 
valuable information regarding mangrove cutch in particular, which 
it seems to me very desirable that your honorable committee should 
have the advantage of reading and absorbing in your present great 
task of devising a tariff bill which will properly protect all interests 
and do injustice to none. 

I therefore respectfully submit a copy of Doctor Parker's deposi- 
tion, and further state that I have asked him to substantiate his state- 
ment regarding the meaning of the word " cutch " in the Hindustani, 
and I trust you will allow me to address you further on this subject 
when I have heard from him. 



Very respectfully, yours, 



M. S. Orth, 

Marden, Orth & Hastings. 
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Exhibit A. 



Q. 1. Please state your name, age, and profession. — A. 1. Jamee 
Gordon Parker; 40; analytical and technical chemist; chemist to the 
leather and allied trades, and principal of the London Leather In- 
dustries Research Laboratories and Tanning School. 

Q. 2. If you have received any degree or degrees, please state what 
they are and when and where received ; and in general please state in 
full your professional qualifications. — A. 2. Doctor of science, Vic- 
toria University; doctor of philosophy, Heidelberg and Gottingen; 
the former degree obtained in 1884, the latter in 1890. I am a mem- 
ber of the chemical societies of London and Berlin; member of the 
council of the International Association of Leather Trades Chem- 
ists; member of the American Leather Chemists' Association; ex- 
aminer in leather tanning, leather dressing, and leather dyeing to 
the city and guilds of London Institute; honorary expert on leather 
and tanning material to the Imperial Institute (board of trade). 

Q. 3. Have you had any professional connection with merchandise 
shipped through various English companies to the United States 
under the name of "cutch" from Borneo and the Far East? — A. 3. 
Yes; since 1891. 

Q. 4. If your answer is " yes " to the preceding auestion, please tell 
us what that connection has been. — A. 4. In analyzing and testing 
the dyeing and tanning qualities of their products, and giving scien- 
tific advice, written and verbal, to their staff in London, and giving 
information in writing to their staff in Borneo and the Far East. 

Q. 5. Do you know the Bakau Syndicate, Limited ? — A. 5. Yes. 

Q. 6. If your answer is "yes," have you any professional knowl- 
edge of the nature and character of the merchandise shipped by said 
company under the name " B S L cutch " to Dillon & Co., of New 
York, during the years 1898. 1899, and 1900?— A. 6. During the 
years 1898, 1899, and 1900 I rrequently analyzed and tested samples 
of B S L cutch. I was familiar with its use in this country and in 
Europe, and, by reason of having been frequently consulted by their 
agents and officials, was thoroughly familiar not only with the prod- 
uct but with the mode of manufacture. 

Q. 7. If your answer is yes, please state briefly the nature and 
derivation of the " B S L cutch " referred to in question 6. — 
A. 7. " B S L cutch " was manufactured in British North Borneo 
from the bark of various species of mangrove. The bark was ex- 
tracted at high temperature, frequently boiled, and the resulting prod- 
uct was afterwards concentrated in open vessels, no care being taken 
to eliminate iron and other extraneous matters. 

Q. 8. How, if at all, did the " B S L cutch " shipped by the Bakau 
Syndicate, Limited, to Dillon & Co. during the period aforesaid vary 
in its chemical nature and its derivation? — A. 8. The product shipped 
during the periods mentioned did not vary to any material extent, 
but a gradual improvement was made by the introduction of vacuum 
pans, which meant that the material was concentrated at a lower 
temperature, with the result that there was less oxidation, and con- 
sequently the material was a lighter color. Its chemical nature did 
not vary by this treatment, except that it contained a much lower 
percentage of dark-red coloring matter. 
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Q. 9. If your answer is yes to question 6, how far back in point 
of time did you have any professional knowledge of the nature and 
character of the merchandise shipped by said company or its prede- 
cessor to Dillon & Co. or other American agents under the name of 
"BSL cutch? w — A. 9. Seventeen years. 

Q. 10. During the period covered by your answer to question 9, 
how, if at all, did the "BSL cutch " therein referred to differ in 
nature and derivation from the "BSL cutch " referred to in ques- 
tion 6? — A. 10. During the seventeen years, by more efficient plant 
and increased knowledge, the manufacture of this article has been 
improved in the following directions: Increased solubility; it con- 
tains less difficultly soluble and useless coloring matter, concentrating 
the product in copper vacuum pans instead of in open iron vessels, 
resulting in a total elimination of iron and decreased oxidation by 
reason of the liquor not coming in contact with the air. 

Q. 11. Have you any professional knowledge of the articles shipped 
by the Borneo Company (Limited) , of Singapore, through the agency 
of the Santubong Company (Limited) under the name of " cutch " to 
Marden, Orth & Hastings during the years of 1906 and 1907 and at the 
present time ; and if so, please state on what this knowledge is based ? — 
A. 11. Yes; by frequent examination of their product, and owing to 
the fact that I was appointed referee in the case of dispute over deliv- 
eries, and as referee held, and do at present hold, various samples of 
the actual cutch shipped to Marden, Orth & Hastings during the years 
1906 and 1907. 

Q. 12. Does the article referred to in question 11 differ in nature 
and derivation from the "BSL cutch " shipped by the Bakau Syndi- 
cate (Limited) to Dillon & Co. in 1898, 1899, and 1900; and if so, 
how does it differ? — A. 12. No; not in a chemical nature. Both were 
made of mixtures of various mangrove barks. 

Q. 13. Have you any actual knowledge how the merchandise re- 
ferred to in question 11 is manufactured; and if so, please state in 
what respect, if any, the process differs from that employed in the 
manufacture of the "BSL cutch " before mentioned? — A. 13. Yes; 
and am thoroughly familiar with the whole process of manufacture 
and the resulting product, which differs to no material extent 

Q. 14. Have you any professional knowledge of the nature, char- 
acter, and derivation of. the so-called "cutch" which was the sub- 
ject of shipment by the Borneo Company (Limited), of Singapore, 
consigned to The Borneo Company (Limited), of Boston, per invoice 
dated Singapore, September 26, 1906, steamship Foxley, and entered 
into the port of Boston on or about November 30, 1906, by Marden, 
Orth & Hastings? — A. 14. Yes. See answer 11. 

Q. 16. If your answer is yes to question 14, does the article referred 
to in question 14 differ from the article referred to in question 11 ; and 
if so, in what particular? — A. 16. No difference. 

Q. 17. Speaking as a chemist, are there different sources of u cutch,* 
meaning origin, not locality? — A. 17. Yes. 

Q. 18. If your answer is yes, state the various sources from which 
the substances covered by answer to question 17 are derived. — A. 18. 
Burmah and Borneo. 

Q. 19. Have all the substances covered by your answer to question 
17 anj common characteristics? — A. 19. Yes. 
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Q. 20. What is that common characteristic? — A. 20. They contain 
catechin and phloroglucol ; they will precipitate gelatin, and are 
capable of being used in conjunction witn metallic mordants for dye- 
ing silk, cotton, and other textile fabrics. Owing to the common 
property of precipitating gelatin, they are capable of being used for 
tanning all kinds of skins into leather. 

Q. 21. If your answer is yes to question 17, state in what respect, if 
any, the substances therein referred to as " cutch " differ, and to what 
such differences are due. — A. 21. The difference in various cutches is 
due in a great measure to the difference in barks caused by the trees 
growing in various localities, also to the different nature of the soil 
and climatic conditions, and, in a lesser degree, to different modes of 
manipulation in the manufacture of the product The bark if imme- 
diately stripped and extracted gives a totally different quality cutch 
than is produced if the bark be allowed to lie exposed to the air. If 
this takes place the bark oxidizes and heats, and produces cutch of 
high color and low tannin. 

Q. 22. What is the coloring principle or principles of all these sub- 
stances which you term " cutch?" — A. 22. It is almost impossible to 
state the exact nature of the material principally contained in cutch. 
It was generally supposed that catechin was the essential coloring 
principle, but it is now well known that all cutches contain a large 
amount of other coloring matter apart from the catechin which may 
be present These coloring matters are intimately related to the 
tannin, and by some authorities are supposed to be products of the 
decomposition of the tannin, and by others are held to be products 
formed by the oxidation and change in the cells of the bark. 

Q. 23. To what extent, if any, do the different substances which you 
have designated as "cutch" vary in the percentage of tannin or 
other coloring matter contained therein? — A. 23. The percentage of 
tannin contained in Burmah cutch and that contained in Borneo 
differs but slightly. The Burmah cutch usually contained about 46 
per cent of tannin substances, with a high percentage of cocour. The 
Borneo cutch contains from 50 per cent to 60 per cent of tannin, with 
a much lower percentage of coloring matter. 

Q. 24. Is this also true of the so-called cutch derived from man- 
grove? — A. 24. Yes. 

Q. 25. Does this variation, speaking as a chemical expert, in any 
way affect the classification of the article as one of the varieties of 
cutch?— A. 25. No. 

Q. 26. What are the uses of cutch? — A. 26. Cutch originallv was 
manufactured for the purpose of dyeing cotton and woolen goods, but 
gradually as the material became better known it was used for the 
^ dyeing of silk, piece goods, and various textile fabric. It was then 
1 gradually introduced for the dyeing and tanning of leather, nets, and 
™ sails, and as far back as 1889 I personally used a considerable quan- 
tity of cutch for the tanning of kip leather for bag and portmanteau 
Eurposes. Since that time its use as a tanning agent has increased, 
ut it was not used in very large proportions, owing to the dark 
brown color which it imparted to leather, and also to the fact that 
cutch as manufactured prior to 1892 and 1893 was a crude article, a 
product of open extraction and concentration at too high a tempera- 
ture in open iron pans. With the introduction of the aniline brown 
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of all shades, and owing to their cheapness and the facility with 
which they could be applied, the manufacturers of cutch found the 
demand from the dyers to be decreasing, and thev therefore turned 
their attention to that part of their business which at that time was 
least important, viz, the manufacture of a product which would be 
more suitable to tanners and leather manufacturers, with the result 
(hat since the period above mentioned other companies, including tho 
Borneo Company, have gone into the manufacture of cutch under 
careful scientific processes, their factories being fitted with up-to-date 
plant, built up on the experience gained by the B S L Company and 
careful scientific research. The freshly cut bark is thoroughly ex- 
tracted in wooden vats at a low temperature, the resulting product 
being allowed to settle out gummy, resinous substances, and much of 
the difficultly soluble useless coloring matter. The liquor is then con- 
centrated in copper vacuum pans at a low temperature, great care 
being taken throughout the period of manufacture that the resulting 
extract does not come into contact with iron or other deleterious sub- 
stances. The result is that modern cutch has now developed into an 
important tanning material and as a dyeing agent for certain colors 
has been materially improved. It can now oe used for the dyeing of 
black silk, producing a deep black, whereas the redder cutch produces 
a rusty brown black. As chemical adviser to three of the latest cutch 
companies I have carried out numerous experiments, all with the one 
aim in view, viz, the elimination of the dark, resinous, difficultly solu- 
ble coloring matters and the production of the yellow color, with the 
result that the product as above described has now become by im- 
proved manufacture more valuable as a dyeing agent for certain 
colors and equally so as a tanning agent. 

Q. 27. Please review briefly the development and evolution of the 
various substances which you have known as " cutch," in so far as 
you are familiar with them. — A. 27. Cutch, according to public au- 
thorities, has been manufactured for upward of fifty years and was 
first made in Burma and other parts of India from the bark and 
wood of acacia and other trees. The word " cutch " means, Hindu- 
stani, " pasty extract," or " sticky juice," and when made from the 
acacia catechu was known as " cutch catechu." When made from the 
bark of other trees it was simply called " cutch." B S L cutch was 
made in Borneo and was sometimes described as Borneo cutch. This 
was made by extracting the bark of various trees, chiefly the varieties 
of mangrove. It must be borne in mind that mangrove differs all 
over the world, dependent upon the soil and climate in which it grows. 
Cutch, as described in answer 26, was formerly manufactured by 
crude methods. The bark was allowed to oxidize, extracted by long 
boiling, and concentrated in open iron or earthenware pans, the 
leaves and roots of the trees being frequently extracted with the bark. 
This produced a dark-brown pasty extract, very high in color and low 
in tannin. As dyers found that they could get more regular and 
even shades of color by using aniline dyes instead of cutch, the cutch 
manufacturers then began to turn their attention to what was twenty 
years ago in small demand, viz, the production of a cutch for tanners' 
use, with the result that they selected the bark and used more scien- 
tific methods of manufacture. I state that the present product is 
identical with the product of twenty years ago, out manufactured 
under more scientific processes. 
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Q. 28. Speaking as a chemist, what are the essential constituents 
of "cutch?" — A. 28. Tannins of the catechol series. Cutch gen- 
erally contains catechin; it precipitates gelatin, and with metallic 
mordants will dye a khaki-brown color of various shades, differing, 
according to the mordant used, from light yellow to dark brown, and 
with iron mordants, black. 

Q. 29. What are the chemical tests of "cutch? "— A. 29. Solubil- 
ity in hot water. Cutch generally contains catechin and tannic acid 
of the catechol series. As cutch varies according to source, I do not 
agree with the other hard and fast tests which are laid down, as these 
tests are fixed for cutch catechu, which is only one kind of cutch. 

Q. 30. Does the article covered by question 11 conform to all of 
these tests?— A. 30. Yes. 

James Gordon Parker. 

cross-interrogatories. 

X Q. 1. Do you mean to be understood as testifying that you have 
personally maae chemical examination of all varieties of so-called 
" cutch " shipped through English companies from Borneo and the 
Far East to the United States, or have had personal knowledge of all 
such shipments?— X A. 1. I have made hundreds of chemical exami- 
nations of all varieties of so-called " cutch " from Borneo and the Far 
East and have personal knowledge of most shipments. 

X Q. 2. Were you ever in Borneo ? — X A. 2. No. 

X Q. 3. If so, when, how long, and in what capacity? — X A. 8. 
Never there. 

X Q. 4. Have you any personal knowledge that the various kinds 
of merchandise referred to in direct question 3 were shipped to the 
United States?— X A. 4. Yes. 

X Q. 5. What personal knowledge have you that the so-called 
" B S L cutch " referred to in direct question 6 was in fact shipped 
to Dillon & Co., of New York? — X A. 5. I received samples rrom 
the B S L Company's agents for analysis during the vears 1898, 1899, 
and 1900, and also examined two samples received from America in 
1899 of B S L cutch, on the label of which stood the name of Dillon 
& Co., of New York. I also since that time analyzed a sample of one 
of the actual deliveries received from Dillon & Co.'s agents. 

X Q. 6. What examination, chemical or otherwise, have jou ever 
made of an article which, in your own knowledge, was shipped by 
the Bakau Syndicate (Limited), to Dillon & Co. under the name of 
B S L cutch? — X A. 6. I have made full chemical and dyeing 
analyses of three samples which I knew to be B S L cutch manu- 
factured in 1898, and which were to my certain knowledge shipped 
to America. One sample I knew to be part of a lot sent to Dillon 
& Co. 

X Q. 7. What are your sources of information as to the derivation 
of this article referrea to in X Q. 6? — X A. 7. I was frequently con- 
sulted by the B S L Company's agents in my position as analytical 
chemist, and further, the late manager of the B S L Company came 
to me on three occasions for technical advice. He iescribed to me the 
full process of manufacture, submitted to me samples of the bark, and 
showed me the plans of the works and details of the whole manipula- 
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tioto. This information has been from time to time supplemented by 
other members of the B S L Company's staff, two of whom had been 
employed at the factory. 

X Q. 8. Do you mean to be understood as testifying that all ship- 
ments of so-called "BSL cutch " bv the Bakau Syndicate (Limited) 
to Dillon & Co. have been examined By you in your professional capac- 
ity? — X A. 8. I can not swear that all shipments were analyzed by 
me. See answer toXQ. 6. 

X Q. 9. If your answer is " no " to cross-question 8, how can you 
testify in regard to variations in chemical nature and derivation of so- 
tfallea U BSL cutch " which did not come under your personal pro- 
fessional observation? — X A. 9. Because B S L cutch was also 
shipped to this country and to other parts of the world at the same 
time from the same factory, and was sold as B S L cutch, and during 
that period at least 20 samples were chemically examined by ma The 
BSL Company did not have two factories — one to work for Dillon & 
Co. and one for the rest of the world. Therefore, although only one 
actual shipment to Dillon & Co. was analyzed by me, other shipments 
manufactured at the same time were. 

X Q. 10. How many analyses have you made of so-called "BSL 
cutch?" — X A. 10. More than 50, probably more than 100. 

X Q. 11. Have you any personal knowledge that any so-called 
u cutch " was shipped by the Borneo Company, of Singapore, through 
Santubong Company to Marden, Orth & Hastings during the years 
1906 and 1907, or did you actually see or examine merchandise which, 
of your own knowledge, you knew to be from such shipments? — X A. 
11. Yes; I analyzed at least 10 separate samples of cutch manu- 
factured by the Borneo Company, of Singapore, and shipped to Mar- 
den, Orth & Hastings during the years 1906 and 1907. I actually ex- 
amined this merchandise carefully, and knew it to be from shipments 
to Marden, Orth & Hastings. 

X Q. 12. Have you, in answering all questions and cross-questions 
propounded in this deposition, testified only as a professional chem- 
ist?— X A. 12. Yes. 

X Q. 13. Have you, in answering all questions and cross-questions 

Propounded in this deposition, testified only in regard to facts which 
ave come under your personal observation, or have you based any of 
your answers upon information imparted to you by others? — X A. 13. 
Yes; except where otherwise stated. 

X Q. 14. Are you prepared to state that your reply to direct ques- 
tion 12 enumerated all the differences you have found between the 
so-called "BSL cutch " shipped by the Bakau Syndicate (Limited) 
to Dillon & Co. in 1898, 1899, and 1900 and the so-called " cutch " 
shipped by the Borneo Company (Limited), of Singapore, to Mar- 
den, Orth & Hastings during the years 1906, 1907, and at the present 
time? — X A. 14. Yes; I am of the opinion that I have enumerated 
all the chief differences. 

XQ. 15. What other differences are there? — XA. 15. I know of 
no other differences. 

XQ. 16. What are your sources of information as to the manu- 
facture of the substance shipped by the Borneo Company (Limited), 
of Singapore, through the agency of Santubong Company under the 
name of " cutch " to Marden, Orth & Hastings during the years 1906 
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and 1907, and what knowledge have yon of the identity of all such, 
shipments? — XA. 16. In my professional capacity, before the Borneo 
Company started manufacturing, they consulted me, and supplied me 
with 12 samples of the different barks on their concession. I ad- 
vised them as to their use, and as to the construction of their factory 
and the plant, and finally as to their mode of manufacture, and was 
at different times consulted by them. At frequent periods they sub- 
mitted samples of their product to me, and the bulk of it was sold on 
my analysis. As referee in the contract between the Santubong- 
Company and Marden, Orth & Hastings I received at different times 
actual samples of the shipments made from Singapore to Marden, 
Orth & Hastings during the years 1906 and 1907. Some samples 
arrived from Singapore and some of the samples were received from 
the United States. The samples were labeled" ex delivery so-and-so 
to Marden, Orth & Hastings." I also received two samples from 
Marden, Orth & Hastings labeled " Santubong cutch." 

X Q. 17. What is your source of information as to the process 
employed in the manufacture of the so-called " B S L cutch n 
shipped in 1898, 1899, and 1900 by the Bakau Syndicate (Limited) 
to Dillon & Co., of New York? — X A. 17. Members of the staff of 
the BSL Company and general knowledge supplied me by their 
accredited agents. 

X Q. 18. As a matter of fact, is not the word " cutch " as used by 
chemists limited to the products of the genus "acacia?" — X A. 18- 
No ; only " cutch catechu " is limited to the genus " acacia." 

X Q. 19. Is it not true that catechin ana catechu- tannic acid are 
present in considerable quantities in all cutches; if so, state the per- 
centages of each. — X A. 19. Yes; in all cutch catechus, and catechin 
is generally found in all cutches. I have only examined three which 
dia not contain catechin, but I acknowledge they are exceptions. 

X Q. 20. Is not the presence of these substances the determining 
test of cutch ? — X A. 20. Catechin can generally be stated to be a 
determined test of cutch, but not necessarily catechu-tannic acid. 

X Q. 21. Is not tannin present in many substances that are not 
cutch?— X A. 21. Yes. 

X Q. 22. As a matter of fact, is not the merchandise shipped by 
the Borneo Company (Limited), through the agency of Santubong 
Company (Limited), to Marden, Orth & Hastings, under the name 
of "cutch, during the years 1906 and 1907, an extract of man- 
grove? — X A. 22. It is an extract of mangrove and tengah man- 
grove (bastard mangrove). 

XQ. 23. Does this merchandise referred to in cross-question 2£ 
contain any catechin or catechu-tannic acid ? — X A. 23. Yes. 

X Q. 24. If so, state the percentage. — X A. 24. The percentage of 
catechin has varied in different shipments from 2 to 8 per cent 

XQ. 25. Are not catechin and catechu-tannic acid the character- 
istic coloring principles of cutch ? — X A. 25. They can not be called 
the characteristic coloring principles of cutch, although catechin,. 
being a coloring matter, is present. 

XQ. 26. Can the product of genus acacia be decolorized to any 
extent?— X A. 26. Yes. 

XQ. 27. If so, by means of what medium? — X A. 27. By means 
of blood, sulphurous-acid fumes, some lead salts, and probably by 
other means. 
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X Q. 28. Does not the product of the genus acacia contain an aver- 
age of about 20 per cent of catechin? — XA. 28. I should put the 
average at less than 20 per cent; 12 to 15 per cent is nearer. 

X Q. 29. Is it not true that mangrove extract is but slightly sol- 
uble in either acetic ether or ethyl ether? — X A. 29. This is not true 
of all mangrove extracts. 

X Q. 30. Is it not true that the coloring principle of the product 
of the genus acacia is readily soluble in eitner acetic ether or ethyl 
ether? — X A. 30. Catechin is soluble in acetic ether. 

X Q. 31. How long have you had personal knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the decolorized mangrove extract shipped by the Borneo 
Company to Harden, Orth & Hastings? — X A. 31. Since the Borneo 
Company commenced manufacturing. 

X Q. 32. Is it not true that the sole use of cutch prior to the year 
1897 was in dyeing? — X A. 32. No; certainly not. 

XQ. 33. Does not the percentage of coloring matter contained in 
cutch affect its suitability for tanning? — X A. 33. The percentage of 
coloring matter contained in cutch affects its suitability for tanning 
some classes of leather; not by any means all. 

X Q. 34. Since when have you known of any extended use in the 
tanning industry of cutch ? — X A. 34. I first used cutch for tanning 
in 1889, but have known of its more extended use since 1894 or 1895. 

X Q. 35. If you know of any such use, what is the derivation of 
the article so used? — XA. 35. The derivation of cutch was chiefly 
Borneo, made from various kinds of mangrove and other barks. I 
have also seen leather which I knew to be tanned with cutch catechu 
manufactured in Burma, and know that this leather was a com- 
mercial product in various parts of India. 

XQ. 36. In stating the essential constituents of the substances 
known to chemists as "cutch," can you cite any well-known and 

fnerally recognized authorities that support you in this statement? — 
A. 36. Yes. 

XQ. 37. If so, who are they?— X A. 37. H. R. Proctor, Wiirtz 
{Dictionary of Chemistry), Hummel, Knecht, Rawson, and Loewen- 
thal. 

XQ. 38. Are there anv authorities in conflict with this; if so, 
name them? — XA. 38. Allen (Commercial Analysis) and Watts 
(Dictionary of Chemistry) state that cutch is chiefly made from 
acacia catechu and acacia arabica, but further state that cutch is gen- 
erally known as cutch catechu. These statements are not in conflict 
with mine, but are statements made referring to acacia catechu or 
cutch catechu alone. 

X Q. 39. As a matter of fact, do not chemists universally recognize 
a distinction between mangrove extracts, quebracho extracts, and 
cutch? — X A. 39. There is certainly a difference between quebracho 
extract and cutch. The latter, however, includes mangrove, as it is 
chiefly made from mangrove bark. 

James Gordon Parker. 
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ANNATTO EXTRACTS. 

[Paragraph 475.] 

THE HOBTHEBN INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, BOSTON, 
MASS., WISHES A DUTY ON ANNATTO EXTRACTS. 

Boston, Mass., December 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways ana Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: We desire to call your attention to paragraph 475 of 
the act of 1897, which places annatto and extracts of annatto upon 
the "free list." 

The annatto seed is obtained from trees in the West Indies and is 
imported into this country as a raw material. We believe that the 
annatto seed should remain upon the "free list/' there being no 
production of this raw material in the United States. ^ 

Under the heading of "Extract of annatto" there is imported free 
into this country a manufactured product of annatto seed and 
vegetable oils used solely in the coloring of butter and like foodstuffs. 
This manufactured article we believe should not be entered free, and 
wo recommend that paragraph 475 be amended by striking out 
"and all extracts of" m so far as these words apply to oil extracts of 
annatto, thus leaving annatto or annatto seed on the free list while 
the products manufactured from annatto will automatically fall 
under paragraph 3 of the act of 1897 and pay a 25 per cent ad valorem 
duty as therein provided. 

'The sole use of annatto seed is for its coloring properties. In 
order to reduce this coloring matter to commercial use a chemical 
process is employed by which vegetable oils are used as a solvent 
of the coloring matter contained in the seed, the extract thus obtained 
being used bv our producers of butter. This extract is a distinct 
manufactured product and falls within the class of manufactured 
chemicals which are now quite uniformly protected under the 
present tariff act. 

Until recently this extract of annatto has not been of great com- 
mercial importance owing to a somewhat narrow market for its con- 
sumption. There have T>een but three or possibly four concerns 
engaged in its manufacture of which our company is one. The time 
is now here, however, when it will be of vital importance to our butter 
producers, on account of the pure food and drug act of 1906. Sec- 
tion 7, paragraphs 4 and 5 of this act, and the food and drug inspec- 
tion decisions Nos. 76 and 77 rendered under this section have had the 
practical result to limit butter-coloring materials to annatto or prepa- 
rations of annatto. Consequently the manufacture of annatto col- 
orings has become an important and growing industry. Our for- 
eign competitors in Denmark and other European countries are wak- 
ing up to the increased demand and are beginning to import into this 
country freely, where formerly the American consumption was not 
sufficiently large to attract their attention. 

We should b<& ple&sed to furnish your committee with data com- 
paring foreign importations and American consumption but, unfor- 
tunately, such a comparison can not readily be made, as importations 
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of annatto have been grouped with several other products. We are, 
however, quite sure from our own experience that our conclusions 
are correct. 

There is one fact in connection with the act of 1897 to which we 
particularly desire to call your attention. As already explained, 
annatto is reduced to commercial utility by the use of vegetable oils. 
These vegetable oils now pay a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 3. While we are obliged to pay the 25 per cent duty on 
the oils which we consume, our manufactured product, the annatto 
extract, is imported free. In other words, while vegetable oils pav a 
duty of 25 per cent, these same oils when in solution with the color- 
ing matter annatto are entered free under "Extracts of annatto." 
We feel confident that such a discrepancy in the present act was not 
intended. 

In conclusion, we ask that a 25 per cent duty be placed on oil 
extracts of annatto under paragraph 3. This duty, in our judg- 
ment, will not be prohibitive, but will only be sufficient to allow our 
manufacturers to compete with foreign manufacturers on equal terms, 
25 per cent, in our opinion, being merely sufficient to equalize the 
cheaper labor and cost of plant enjoyed by our foreign competitors. 

We ask this, being confident that without such protection it will 
be necessary for us to abandon the manufacture of annatto colorings, 
an important and growing industry. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Northern Industrial Chemical Co., 
Q. Victor Sammet, Vice-President. 



ETHERS AND ESSENCES. 

[Paragraph 21.] 

STATEMENT HADE BT DE. A. SPRINGER, REPRESENTING ALEX 
FRIES & BRO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. . 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 

Mr. Springer. I will only take up a few minutes of your time. I 
come here to request that the existing duties on ethers, esters, es- 
sences, essential oils, flavors, sugar, coloring, caramel, and acids be 
not changed. 

We here in the United States, unless protected by a tariff, can not 
compete with foreign manufacturers of these articles for two most 
powerful reasons. 

First, on alcohol which enters so largely into the manufacture of 
the ethers, extracts, flavors, etc, both as part and solvent, there is 
imposed in this country an enormous tax, far in excess of those exist- 
ing in other countries. 

The second reason, and perhaps the more cogent one, is the differ- 
ence in wages paid to employees. In the chemical manufacturing 
line, notwithstanding the dangerous character thereof^ more than in 
any other, it is possible to obtain all the employees required absolutely 
free from all remuneration. Graduates from universities, tAnJuiL^d 
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and secondary schools, willingly offer their services as apprentices 
in the hope that the experience gained will compensate for the salary 
foregone. 

In this country the apprenticeship system neither obtains nor is 
considered desirable. The employees are paid high salaries, in keep- 
ing with the risks assumed. 

A reduction in the existing tariff would mean the importation from 
abroad of all ethers, essences, extracts, flavors, etc, used in this 
country, and the effacement of the home manufacturers now giving 
employment to numerous employees. 

Under the existing tariff tne duty on butyric acid is 25 per cent. 
On ethers — that is, tne compound of ethers, esters, etc— it is $1 per 
pound, but not less than 25 per cent On alcohol amy lie, one- fourth 
cent per pound. On alcohol for flavoring perfumes, etc, 60 cents 
per pound, plus 45 per cent On cognac oil and fruit ethers it is 
$2 per pound, but not less than 25 per cent On coloring for brandy, 
wine, beer, or other liquids it is 50 per cent On fruit ethers, oils, or 
essences, $2 per pound, but not less than 25 per cent of the value. 
That is all. 

The Chairman. Have you any statement prepared showing the 
difference in labor here in this country and on the other side? 

Mr. Springer. The cost of labor, especially in this line, is prac- 
tically nil on the other side. As I said before, there are always 
plenty of chemists just graduating from the universities who are 
very anxious to get into these factories who are willing, on account 
of the experience to be gained, to charge absolutely nothing. In this 
manner they get all the labor they require, excepting for the most 
menial jobs. On this side no difference how young the graduate is, 
provided he has the slightest experience, he charges quite a respectable 
amount, and it certainly amounts to a couple of dollars a day even 
with little or no experience. 

Mr. Underwood. You stated a little while ago that one reason 
why this duty should be maintained was the high tax on alcohol in 
this country. Could you not manufacture these articles out of 
denatured alcohol? 

Mr. Springer. It is not allowed. It is expressly forbidden. 

Mr. Underwood. And you areTequired to pay the full duty? 

Mr. Springer. Yes, sir; on alcohol. 

Mr. Underwood. In the European countries where they have a 
tax on alcohol do they exempt these products from the tax ? 

Mr. Springer. That is something I can not answer; but the tax 
on alcohol would be far less than what we pay on this side. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you recall what the tax on pure alcohol is? 

Mr. Springer. Two dollars and twenty cents. 

Mr. Underwood. I mean in foreign countries. 

; know. In most places it is free absolutely, 
but there is no tax on it 
>nly denatured alcohol that is free? 
other side? 
dr. 
is so small that it really amounts to noth- 
instance, where the sugar industry threatens 
especially so, if it loses the United States 
; reason Germany has been endeavoring to 
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find new technical uses for alcohol, into which the sugar is to be con- 
verted when found necessary. Therefore, Germany would be the 
last country in the world to favor a heavy tax. 

Mr. Underwood. You do not know what the tax is on alcohol in 
Germany? 

Mr. Springer. No, sir. I know it is very slight. 

Mr. Underwood. Have you any figures showing what the cost of 
labor is in Germany as compared with the cost of labor in this coun- 
try ? You have not prepared any figures? 

Mr. Springer. No, sir; except that I know they are very small. 
There is one firm which I just happened to think of which has given 
the amounts they pay their employees and where it runs to 30, 40, or 
50 cents we pay about $3 a day. 

Mr. Underwood. But you have not any figures that would advise 
the committee as to the exact information ? 

Mr. Springer. No, sir. 



GELATIN AND GLUE. 

[Paragraphs 23 and 450.] 

STATEMENT OF ALFRED F. ISAACS, REPRESENTING S. ISAACS 
& CO., 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 

Mr. Isaacs. I am not prepared as to figures, because, as I wrote 
to the clerk of the committee, I was not sure whether glue was in- 
cluded under the paint and chemical schedule or not It was not 
down on the list, so that I am not posted as to the figures. But I 
would like to call your attention, as briefly as I can, to paragraph 
23-»-glues and gelatins. If you will refer to that first paragraph, I 
believe you will see that the paragraph calls for 2A cents per pound. 
Under the old Wilson bill, and also the McKinle^ bifl, the tariff on that 
grade of glue was 25 per cent. Under this present tariff it was raised 
from 25 per cent to 2| cents per pound. That rate is practically pro- 
hibitory. When the glue costs 10 cents per pound it is 25 per cent, 
but on glue costing 4 cents per pound it is equivalent to 60 or 70 per 
cent. 

My father and myself have been in business a great many years 
as importers of glues. Before the enactment of the present law we 
imported very large quantities of cheap glue from Germany and 
France at a cost of from 4| to 5J cents per pound. This clause of 
the bill we believe was inserted at the instigation of the western 
packers — that is, Messrs. Armour & Co., Nelson Morris & Co., Swift 
& Co., the Anglo-American Packing Company, Schwartzchild & 
Sulzberger Company, and other packers and slaughterers of beef 
cattle and pigs, and within the past fifteen years and over manufac- 
turers of low-grade glues as a by-product, and that tariff of 2+ cents 
per pound was, to my way of thinking, simply put on as a protection 
to the large manufacturers of these oy-products — cheap glue. For 
instance, we were large handlers of domestic glues before this pres- 
ent bill. We formerly purchased these glues from the packers at 
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a price in the neighborhood of 4£ to frj cents per pound, the average 
being under 5$ cents. Since the enactment of this law — and I can 
give you the bills to show that these prices are correct — we are pay- 
ing from 7 to 8 cents per pound, and we can not get it for less. To 
my knowledge, in the last several years, the price has not gone below 
7 cents, and it has gone up to as high as 8£ cents, and that price for 
the same grade of glue which before the enactment of this law calling 
tor 2$ cents per pound duty was sold at 4 to 5$ cents per pound! 
And, as I say, it is selling to-day at 7 to 8^ cents per pound. 

Mr. Underwood. Is that rate prohibitive ? 

Mr. Isaacs. Practically so. We import no cheap French or Ger- 
man glue at all, whereas we formerly imported in the neighborhood 
of from 'three to four hundred tons a year, which is quite an item on 
the 25 per cent basis. Upon the low grade it is practically prohib- 
itive. The concerns that I have named were glaa to sell their glue 
at 4$ to 5£ cents per pound, the same glue which they are now selling 
for 7 to &£ cents per pound. We are still large importers of the 
better grades. 

The Chairman. The ad valorem on the first item was 43 per cent. 

Mr. Isaacs. That was a great many years ago. 

The Chairman. The next item 25 per cent, and the next 30 per cent. 

Mr. Isaacs. The tariffs under the Wilson and McKinley bills were 
25 per cent straight through. It now has a specific duty, above 10 
cents per pound, of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The Chairman. First it was 42 per cent, then 25 per cent, and 
next 30 per cent. 

Mr. Isaacs. I would suggest that you put the tariff on the low- 
grade goods the same as it was before, or put a flat rate on of one 
cent and a quarter or one cent and a half per pound. You are not 
doing the consumer or the Government any good, because the con- 
sumer gets no benefit, as the price is up fully 33 § per cent above what 
it was before, and the importer gets no benefit, neither does the Gov- 
ernment get any benefit. That rate of 1£ cents would be all right on 
the lower grades. On the grades above 10 cents per pound the duty 
is 25 per cent ad valorem. I would suggest that you put a specific duty 
in high-grade goods the same as on the low-grade goods. We are im- 
porters of certain brands of high-grade goods and we think we know 
that in many instances we are unable to compete with other glues 
brought in under undervaluation. 

The Chairman. The importations in 1907 were 4,700,000 pounds* 

Mr. Isaacs. We brought over a good deal of it. 

The Chairman. There was an increase from 2,000,000 pounds in 
1898 to 4,700,000 pounds in 1907. 

Mr. Isaacs. But that was not the low-grade glues. 

The Chairman. That was the glue upon which there was a duty of 
2$ cents per pound ? 

Mr. Isaacs. That is all right enough, but that is glue that costs in 
the neighborhood of from 7 to 10 cents per pound. 

The Chairman. What is the consumption of cheap glue in the 
United States? 

Mr. Isaacs. That is a very difficult question for me to answer, and 
I doubt whether anybody can answer it. I could enumerate fifteen 
or more large glue manufacturers in this country, but do not know 
quantities they produce. 
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The Chairman. I do not see how you can arrive at the conclusion 
that the duty is prohibitive unless you know something about the 
-amount consumed in the United States and the comparative imports. 

Mr. Isaacs. My dear sir, I know that the duty is prohibitive on a 
glue that formerly sold at 4£ cents per pound, and that can be bought 
in Germany in the neighborhood of that price ; and that you put a 
duty of 2£ cents per pound upon it, running it up to 7J cents per 
pound; and I know that that is prohibitory when you can not import 
it and sell it against the domestic glue. I did not know that glue 
is included under your present schedule. It is not down under any 
schedule on your list I wrote to the clerk of this committee, and he 
answered to the effect that if I came down he would get me an inter- 
view with the chairman of this committee. If I had known that I 
was to be called before this committee I probably would have had 
some figures, but as to the actual annual consumption of glue in the 
United States, I doubt if anybody can give it. 

Mr. Cochran. As to these firms in the glue business, are they 
engaged in producing the high or the lower grades of glue? 

Mr. Isaacs. Principally the lower grades. They were in business 
before the enactment of this present tariff law — that is, I am refer* 
ring to these western packers. 

Mr. Cockran. You mean they were in the glue business? 

Mr. Isaacs. Yes, sir. I am trying to impress upon the committee 
that they sold the glue they are selling now for 7£ to 8 cents a pound 
At a price of 4^ to 5£ cents per pound before the enactment. 

Mr. Cockran. What I wanted to get at was whether the general 
scope of their business was in the low grade. 

Mr. Isaacs. Undoubtedly. I should say that from 60 to 80 per 
cent of the goods manufactured — I only came down on half a day's 
notice — but I should say that practically all of the eastern manufac- 
turers, and surely all of the importers, will back me up in my ideas 
regarding this change in the tariff. 

Mr. Cockran. Now, let us see if we can get at this. In regard to 
the quantity of high-priced glue, was a large quantity consumed? 

Mr. Isaacs. A very large quantity. 

The Chairman. In the figures I have, glue valued at above 10 
cents per pound, and not above 35 cents per pound, 1907, 1,996,871 
pounds, as against 4,733,963 pounds of the lower grade. And I would 
say that the grade above 35 cents per pound for 1907 is only 1,991 
pounds. 

Mr. Isaacs. Which is practically nothing. That is simply the 
high-grade gelatin used for photographic purposes. 

The Chairman. In the extensive use of glue are the high grades 
produced in this country? 

Mr. Isaacs. Undoubtedly in enormous quantity, and I should think 
that it would run up into the neighborhood of — well, I do not like 
to go on record, but 1 should say anywhere from thirty to sixty mil- 
lion dollars' worth. For instance, in the manufacture of capsules, 
the price of gelatin runs up to in the neighborhood of 30 to 40 cents 
a pound. Gelatin for use in veneering of pianos runs up into the 
neighborhood of 9 to 11 cents a pound, and glue for the manufacture 
of boxes, 7 to 8 cents per pound. 

The Chairman. Then the expensive glue used in this country is 
confined almost entirely to domestic product! 
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Mr. Isaacs. There is about $2,000,000 worth imported, but that is 
an insignificant amount compared with the domestic consumption. 

The Chairman. How does the quantity of the cheaper glue that is 
imported compare? 

Mr. Isaacs. As I tell you, on account of this new tariff law it is 
comparatively nothing. 

The Chairman. Then do I understand you to say that very little 
of the cheapest jjlue is imported ? 

Mr. Isaacs. Comparatively none of the cheapest glue is imported, 
although I think you misunderstand my point about the cheap glue. 
A cheap glue, that which costs in the neighborhood of 4 to 6 cents per 
pound, can not be imported any more. We import large quantities of 
the better glues at 8 and 9 cents a pound. The glue included in this 
schedule that has amounted to over 4,000,000 pounds, is glue that costs 
about 7 to 10 cents a pound abroad. 

The Chairman. Then this is a prohibitive duty as to all that costs 
abroad less than 7 to 8 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Isaacs. From 4 to 6 cents. 

The Chairman. Below 7 cents. So that these four million and 
three-quarters pounds are practically all over 7 cents per pound ? 

Mr. Isaacs. Yes; say 6 cents or under, and that is what you do not 
understand. 

The Chairman. Can you give the proportion of consumption in 
the United States? 

Mr. Isaacs. I will try and get that. You wish the proportion of 
consumption of the domestic and the imported? 

The Chairman. Yes. I want to know the amount of consumption 
in the United States if you can get at it. I think very likely you can 
secure that from the census bulletins for 1905. We can look it up or 
you can add it to your remarks. 

Mr. Isaacs. I will look it up for my own information. 

Mr. Boutell. How many manufacturers are there in the United 
States who make the cheaper grade of glue? 

Mr. Isaacs. All of the big western men, the Armours, the Anglo- 
American Packing Company, Swift & Co., Nelson-Morris & Co., Dia- 
mond Glue Company, Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, and others — I 
can not name them all, and I should imagine that there are 12 to 20 
anyhow — 20 would probably include a lot of smaller factories. But 
the only thing that I wanted to impress upon you gentlemen was that 
we did not want the duty off entirely. We simply want the prohibi- 
tive part of the duty taken off and either put it back where it 
was in the Wilson and McKinley tariffs, which was 25 per cent, 
or put it at a flat duty of 1 J cents per pound, which will still give the 
domestic manufacturers a cent and a half per pound, and give the im- 
porters and consumers a chance to use the imported glues the same as 

then I would suggest that instead of 
de goods, instead of a 25 per cent duty 
sents, that you put on a specific duty or, 
Ve are old importers; we bring all our 
i each sheet, sold under a brand mark, 
lersold by importers — I do not impute 
there should be a specific duty instead 
it would do away with the undervalua- 
going on. We do not know where or 
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how, but we do know it is done. I have known the general appraisers 
for a great many years, and they do not seem to be able to stop it. 
With a specific duty there is absolutely no question but what it could 
be stopped. 

The Chairman. Then the duties which come up with a hop, skip, 
and jump have some of the same objections as the ad valorem duties, 
have they not? 

Mr. Isaacs. It absolutely compels the people who are about to be 
dishonest to be honest, by putting a specific duty on the goods. 



New York, N. Y., November 19, 1908. 
William K. Payne, Escl, . 

Clerk Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: In my argument before the Committee on Ways and 
Means I overlooked mentioning that, in my estimation, if there was 
a reasonable rate on glue and gelatin, say, 1£ cents per pound on 
glues costing 10 cents per pound and under, 2£ cents per pound on 
glues and gelatins costing over 10 cents per pound and not exceeding 
25 cents per pound, not only would the domestic manufacturers be 
amply protected, but the imports would probably be trebled or 
quadrupled. 

Further, many of the largest manufacturing industries in the 
United States are large users of imported gelatins and glues, similar 

aualities of which are not even manufactured in this country, and 
lie present high tariff is a hardship, not only to these manufacturers, 
but to all other consumers as well. 

Yours, very truly, Alfred F. Isaacs. 



EDWIN A. E0OERS & CO., BOSTON, MASS., THINE DUTIES ON 
GLUES AND GELATIN SHOULD BE SEDUCED. 

Boston, Mass., November SS, 1908. 
Chairman op the Wats and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: * * * We give you below a few facts in connection 
with the industry with which we are connected, and which may be of 
interest and useful to your committee. 

The present duties on glues and gelatins are a combination of ad 
valorem and specific duties, and it is a fair statement to make that 
the duties range from 60 per cent on low grades to 25 per cent on 
medium grades, being more than ample for protection and much more 
than any difference in the cost of production between foreign coun- 
tries and the United States, the freight and other expenses being a 
protection of at least 1 cent per pound, or 20 per cent on a 5 cents per 
pound glue. 

The present duty is nearly prohibitory, as of the total consumption 
of glues in the United States probably not over 3 per cent is imported, 
and this small quantity is used by the consumers here because there is 
nothing made here that will take the place of the foreign article, and 
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they are willing to pay the extra price in order to get what they want, 
although it is an oppression upon them to be compelled to do so. 

The raw material used by the United States manufacturers of glue 
and gelatin comes into the country free of duty, while the merchan- 
dise tnat they manufacture is the raw material for hundreds of Amer- 
ican industries, and should not be heavily protected. 

The wages paid in the glue factories of the United States are not 
high; consequently the argument that the tariff benefits the wage- 
earner has no application in this particular case. 

A reasonable duty of 20 per cent would, we think, be acknowledged 
to be a fair rate, as the freight and other expenses equal 10 to 20 per 
cent of the cost, which would make the protection at that rate of duty 
80 to 40 per cent 

Hoping that there will be no change in the present tariff on glues 
and gelatins, except in the direction of lower duties, we beg to remain, 
Yours, very respectfully, 

Edwin A. Rogers & Co. 



STATEMENT 07 OE0EOE TO WNSEN D, 07 276 PEABL STREET, HEW 
YORK CITY, RELATIVE TO SHEET GELATIN. 

Fbiday, December ^ 1908. 

The Chairman. Mr. Townsend, I understand that you desire to 
be heard for five minutes. What subject do you wish to discuss? 

Mr. Townsend. I represent the Brigham Sheet Gelatin Company. 
It is an infant industry, and we merely ask for an advance in duty 
in order to compete with the Germans. Our goods cost us now $25 

Eer thousand sheets to manufacture it, whereas the German gelatin is 
rought in duty paid at a cost of $24 per thousand, making it impos- 
sible for us to compete with them. You will find this in paragraph 
450. We merely ask for an increase in duty from the present duty of 
35 per cent to 60 per cent in order to live and to continue this 
industry, which gives employment to quite a large number of female 
help. That is wny the Germans are able to undersell us, owing to 
the* great difference in the cost of labor. 

Mr. Underwood. You started into this business recently, you say? 

Mr. Townsend. It has been in existence now about three years. 

Mr. Underwood. You started in knowing what the tariff rate was, 
did you not? 

Mr. Townsend. We did ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. You did not expect Congress to make a change 
at the time you started in the business, did you ? 

Mr. Townsend. Well, we hoped for relief when the time came for 
relief. 

Mr. Underwood. What was your idea in starting into a business 
that you did not think you could make successful unless you had the 
assistance of the Government 

Mr. Townsend. Our idea was to manufacture along and create a 
new opening where we could make a quality superior to the Germans. 

Mr. Underwood. Did you not expect your business to be successful 
under the existing conditions when you started it? 
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Mr. Townsend. No; not unless we could get a change in the tariff. 

Mr. Underwood. But you deliberately went into a business that 
you recognized could not be successful under existing conditions, in- 
vesting your money with the expectation that the Government would 
come to your relief and make the business profitable? 

Mr. Townsend. Not entirely ; no, sir. We expected to build up a 
profitable business by being able to make a superior quality of goods 
to the German. 

Mr. Underwood. You have discovered that you can not make a 
superior quality of goods? 

Mr. Townsend. We think now that we do make a superior quality, 
but the conditions are such that a great many people will buy the 
German inferior goods, owing to the difference in the price. We are 
not able to sell our goods as low as the German can sell his in this 
country. 

Mr. Underwood. You have a 35 per cent protection now? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And you started into the business with the under- 
standing that you had 35 per cent protection? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What percentage of the cost of manufacture is 
labor — wages? 

Mr. Townsend. About 40 per cent. 

Mr. Hill. What is the raw material from which you manufacture 
this gelatin? 

Mr. Townsend. We use the imported gelatin that is used for mak- 
ing it into sheets. 

Mr. Hill. What is that made from? 

Mr. Townsend. That is made from the clippings of hides, and also 
from the horn pith of the cattle horn. 

Mr. Hill. Tnen you pay 25 per cent duty on your raw material 
which you import, and you have a protection on the finished product 
of how much ? 

Mr. Townsend. We have a protection of 85 per cent. 

Mr. Hill. You pay 25 per cent on the raw material you make it 
from. Why dp you not make it from domestic material? 

Mr. Townsend. Because we can not get any good enough. There 
is none made in this country good enough. They put it through a 
certain sort of process over there — what they call the acidulated proc- 
ess — which makes a finer article; and for sheet gelatin we have to nave 
something very strong. 

Mr. Hill. Does it cost you now any more than it did three years 
ago, when you started into business? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Can't you make that same article in the United States? 

Mr. Townsend. We can not make as fine as the imported stock — 
no, sir; but we make our gelatin superior to the German, we think. 
But, like everything else, the tendency of the times is to buy cheap, 
and they buy the German gelatin in preference. 

Mr. Hill. You can get just as good leather chips here as you can 
in Germany, can you not? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, I think so; but we can not get the gelatin m 
fine in this country as they produce over there. 

Mr. Hill. Because you do not know how? 
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Mr. Townsend. That is probably it 

Mr. Griggs. How much have you invested in this business? 

Mr. Townsend. About $50,000. It is a small business, and we are 
trying to build it up. If there ever was an industry that needed pro- 
tection, this is the baby of the lot. 

Mr. Griggs. It looks like it. 

Mr. Clark. What do you think about these that are one hundred 
and odd years old? 

Mr. Townsend. I should think that they had arrived at the age of 
maturity. 

Mr. Clark. I think so, too; you and I agree on one proposition 
at any rate. You say that this tariff is 35 per cent? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. And your labor cost is 40 per cent? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. So that the Government really gives you all of your 
labor cost excepting the 5 per cent? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. And you compete with the people across the sea when 
you are getting all of your labor expenses paid excepting 5 per cent? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. And you want 60 per cent? 

Mr. Townsend. We want 60. 

Mr. Clark. That is, you want the people to pay the entire labor 
cost, and make you a present of 20 per cent? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. That is exactly it, and you want to do it. 

Mr. Townsend. If we had a duty of 60 per cent our net profit to- 
day would not be over 20 per cent. 

Mr. Clark. How much is your net profit now? 

Mr. Townsend. The more we sell at the present price the more we 
lose. 

Mr. Clark. Then why do you not get out of the business? 

Mr. Townsend. We will have to get out of it unless we get pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Clark. Then that is exactly what you ought to do, and make 
the things that pav. 

Mr. Cockran. Do you not see the point that Mr. Clark has made? 
If there be a total labor cost of 40 per cent of your product, and 
you have protection of 35 per cent, the labor cost must be more than 
equalized dv the existing tariff. What do you want the additional 
protection for? It is not to equalize the difference in labor cost, is it? 

Mr. Townsend. Well, I have never figured that out. I said 40 per 
cent at random. I do not know exactly what proportion it is. I do 
know this, that the German sheet gelatin can be laid down at $24 
per thousand sheets, while ours costs us $25. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Cockran. But that is because you are not able to compete with 
the German concerns, which may be through lask of skill, and there- 
fore you come here and ask for a tariff, so that whether your skill 
be superior or inferior you will beat them anyhow. That is it, is 
it not? 

Mr. Townsend. We ask for protection on the same ground that 
other factories of this country do. 
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Mr. Cockran. The other factories ask for protection to equalize 
the labor cost Tour existing protection does far more than that. 
You are asking protection nQw, not against the difference in the cost 
of labor, but protection against superiority of skill in production. 

Mr. Townsend. No; we are asking for protection for the reason 
that the German labor is so much cheaper than ours. 

Mr. Cockran. Forty per cent less, you say? 

Mr. Townsend. I am not positive about that. I have never figured 
that out 

Mr. Cockran. So you are giving yourself the benefit of the doubt? 

Mr. Townsend. Well, that is natural. 

Mr. Cockran. Perfectly natural, yes. 

Mr. Townsend. We rest our whole case on one statement, and that 
is that the German sheet is brought in duty paid for $24 a thousand, 
whereas it costs us $25 to make them here; therefore if we do not 
need protection I do not know of any industnr that does. 

Mr. Cockran. But do you not see that it the difference in cost 
should come from gross incapacity on your part that you should not 
expect to make up the difference by taxing the communities for your 
lack of skill? 

Mr. Townsend. It can not be laid at the door of our gross inca- 
pacity, as you call it. There are other factories in the same line, and 
their goods cost just as much as ours. 

Mr. Cockran. Do you mean of the same incapacity? I am not, of 
course, speaking of you personally, but the industry as a whole. 

Mr. Townsend. It can not be that we are afl making inferior 
goods, because some of them do make good goods. 

Mr. Cockran. But the business is amongst yourselves? 

Mr. Townsend. Amongst the buyers, who are the most critical 
people. 

Mr. Cockran. There has been a new development here. The pro- 
tective theory, as I understand it, is intended to equalize the differ- 
ence in labor cost You come here and apparently want protection 
against differences of every kind, including differences of skill. 

Mr. Townsend. We want to get protection in order to build up 
our business. 

Mr. Cockran. Regardless of conditions? 

Mr. Townsend. And the more business we create the more revenue 
the Government gets, for the reason that we pay 25 per cent on the 
raw material which is made up. ^ 

Mr. Cockran. Your position is that you want protection so that 
your concern may control this market, no matter what the conditions 
of production are ? 

Mr. Townsend. We merely ask for protection on the ground that 
owing to the cheap foreign labor we are unable to compete with the 
German. 

Mr. Cockran. And you do not ask it at all on the ground that the 
amount you have now is less than sufficient to equalize the labor cost; 
that, I understand, you do not know anything about? You said that 
the total labor cost is about 40 per cent, and yet you contend that a 
tariff is insufficient to protect you. 

Mr. Townsend. I was simply guessing at that 

Mr. Cockran. But I think you answered positively the last time. 
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Mr. Townsend. I do know that we can not manufacture those 
goods in this country and compete with the German make. 

Mr. Cockran. And that is the reason you want protection; not 
because of the difference in labor cost, but simply because you can 
not compete? Is not that it? 

Mr. Townsend. If we could get as cheap labor in this country as 
they have in Germany, we could successfuUy compete with them. 

Mr. Cockran. Are you quite sure about that? If the labor cost 
is only 40 per cent, and you have a tariff tax of 35 per cent, is it not 
the difference between 35 and 40 per cent? 

Mr. Townsend. Well, I will have to fall back on the old statement 
that we can not compete with foreign labor. 

Mn Cockran. Yes; there jovl are on solid ground. You want this 
protection because you want it? 

Mr. Townsend. Because it is necessary for the life of the business. 

Mr. Cockran. But you don't put it on the labor cost, but simply 
because you can not compete without it? 

Mr. Townsend. We are not asking for any privileges. We are 
only asking for what is just and right, that we should oe protected. 

The Chairman. What percentage of the cost of your product at 
your factory is the cost of the gelatin that goes into it? 

Mr. Townsend. That I have not figured out; I do not know. 

The Chairman. Well, you are not in a position to give us much in- 
formation, then. 

Mr. Cockran. But he testifies to his desires very earnestly. 

The Chairman. Are there other factories making this same prod- 
uct in the United States? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many of them? 

Mr. Townsend. One other. 

The Chairman. How long has that been in existence? 

Mr. Townsend. About five years. Now, if you wish, I can ascer- 
tain the percentage of cost of labor, and the relative percentage of 
cost of material, and put it into a brief and deliver it. 

The Chairman, xes; make your brief, file it here, and we will 
consider it. 



ZDSTKEISEH & C0. 9 NEW YORK CITY, SUGGEST NEW CLASSIFI- 
CATION FOE GLUE, GELATIH, AND ISINGLASS. 

New York, December 7, 1908, 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

House op Representatives, 

WasMnffton, D. 0. 
Sirs: As to paragraph 23 of the tariff law, concerning gelatin, glue, 
isinglass, or fish glue, prepared fish bladders, or fish sounds, would 
it not appear advisable to the honorable committee to revise the para- 
graph and determine upon a schedule of duties having regard for the 
differences obtaining in this general category, from the point of view 
as to whether the commodity were manufactured or prepared from 
land animal, vegetable, or fish stock I 
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JAPANESE VEGETABLE GELATIN. 

We are distributors of certain varieties of foreign-made gelatins and 
isinglass, and it has appeared to us that, for instance, Japanese gel- 
atin, which is manufactured from sea algae, should be specifically 
enumerated and a duty assigned of perhaps 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Now its classification is determined by a ruling based upon the prin- 
ciple of similarity between a vegetable gelatin and an animal gelatin. 
It seems rather without any justifying reason that such Japanese 
gelatin should be taxed, when of the best quality and costing over 
35 cents per pound, with as high a duty as 15 cents per pound and 
20 per cent ad valorem. Why should it not be assessed with. duty 
uniformly, regardless whether of a value of less or more than 35 cents 
per pound? With such a uniform duty the American consumer 
would be getting the benefit of a better selection in quality and the 
higher ana finer qualities be imported, whereas under the present 
ruling the duty is prohibitive, with the result that Japanese gelatin 
of second choice is imported. 

ANIMAL TISSUE GELATIN. 

There may be some reason for the schedule of duty on animal gel- 
atin according to value per pound, but also in respect to this com- 
modity, why should, under tne tariff law, the finer qualities be taxed 
proportionately higher than the lower qualities! 

STURGEON SOUNDS ISINGLASS. 

What is the point of view that determined the editing of paragraph 
23 of the present law ; and in what way should this pomt of view oe 
held to be decisive, m face of the differences existing between the 
commodities, as above noted, and further differences that become 
apparent upon due investigation in the premises? 
Respectfully, yours, 

ZrNKEISEN & Co. 

Max Zinkeisen. 



THE DIAMOND GLUE COMPANY, OF CHICAGO, ILL., THINKS THB 
GLUE INDUSTRY SHOULD HAVE BEEN PROTECTED BY HIGHER 
RATES OF DUTY. 

218 La Salle Street, Chicago, 

December 5, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: My attention has been called to the fact that a jobber, 
a Mr. A. F. Isaacs, of New York City, appeared before your com- 
mittee, on or about November 13, to ask for a reduction in the tariff 
on glue. 

I presume it is only natural that a jobber, who does not pro- 
duce, and does not create, should desire a reduction in tariff on a 
commodity so that he may widen the difference between his cost 
and selling price. 
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I am equally sure that in the revision of tariffs which your com- 
mittee will recommend that any reductions will be upon those com- 
modities where the conditions as represented by fact seem to justify 
a reduction. I am also quite sure that your committee will desire to- 
secure that information from the manufacturer whose industry will 
be affected and not from the jobber whose interest is entirely selfish. 

Under the present Dingley bill, as I understand it, in the year 
1907 about 5,000,000 pounds of glue were imported as against 
2,000,000 pounds in 1898. I am also informed that the majonty of 
this quantity paid a specific duty of 2J cents per pound, or, in other 
words, it was duty on glue billed into this country at a price of 10 
cents per pound or under. (See your chairman's figures given U> 
Mr. Isaacs at the time of interview.) 

It is unnecessary for me to state that it would be advantageous 
for the jobber to nave an ad valorem duty rather than a specific 
duty at 10 cents or below, and it would leave the door open to billing 
the product at prices that would not always be fair. 

Tne average selling price of glue in the United States to-day is much 
lower than in 1883 under the 20 per cent straight ad valorem duty; 
therefore the consumer has been benefited by the tariff that now 
exists. 

The accepted evidence of these selling prices and the recognized 
authority are the prices of the Peter Cooper's Glue Factory, and I 
attach herewith prices in 1883 and also in 1887, as against the pricea 
existing to-day for exactly the same grades, these standards of glue 
remaining identical. 

It would be well to state here that the prices mentioned on the Peter 
Cooper's list are all subject to various discounts, depending on the 
quantity purchased, these discounts being the same to-day, however, 
as those in effect on the two first dates above mentioned. 

In the next place, it is safe to sav that the costs of raw material 
to-day are fuUy 20 per cent higher than in 1887, this due not only to 
the utilization of certain by-products in other industries which were 
formerly used in the manufacture of due, but also to the extremely 
keen competition between the many glue manufacturers in this coun- 
try, and, incidentally, this same competition is the cause of the aver- 
age selling price to the consumer being lower now than in the yeara 
aoove referred to. 

It is also a fact that the laborer or wage-earner in the g:lue-manu- 
f acturing business receives a .very much higher compensation to-day 
than in 1883 under the 20 per cent straight ad valorem duty. It will 
also be interesting to your committee to know that the wages paid in 
the two countries where most of the imported glue comes from, or 
would come from — namely, Austria and Ireland — are fully one-third 
less than the wages paid in this country to-day. (See special United 
States Consular Keports on labor in European countries; also report 
of Julius Goldsmith, United States consul in Vienna, dated April 20,. 
1892.) 

In saying that the wages areone-third less, you will find,by compari- 
son, that my statement is very conservative, and not only applies to- 
the two countries mentioned before, but to all countries whose im- 
ports would increase by a reduction in our tariff. 

The only possible way by which the manufacturer of glue is able 
to make his small profit per pound to-day is by increase in the volume 
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of business and the adoption of extremely careful and scientific 
methods of extracting gluten from raw materials; this, linked with as 
small a cost as possible in distributing expense, causea by increase of 
output and sales. 

The only possible recourse the manufacturer would have in case 
of a lowering of the tariff would be in a reduction of wages, and even 
then it would be impossible to reduce wages sufficiently to equalize 
what is arbitrarily sought by a jobber. 

Finally, let us consider the effect of the tariff as it exists to-day 
upon all conditions which your committee desires to take into con- 
sideration. First of all, the selling price is lower to the consumer, 
hence he benefits. 

Secondly, more glue was imported into this country in 1907 than 
in 1898, showing that the burden is not too heavy for our foreign com- 
petitors, because of their many advantages in manufacturing, both as 
to costs of raw material and labor. 

Thirdly, the Government profits by the present tariff, with the 
burden being placed very lightly upon any individual. 

In conclusion, I desire to spend just a few moments on Mr. Isaacs' s 
testimony. No doubt he is a very estimable person, and perhaps his 
statements were made because, as he says himself, he was not thor- 
oughly posted; but I would like to draw your attention to the fact 
that in his testimony therecords show that in former years his father 
and he used to import a large quantity of glue into this country at 
3} cents per pound, and for that reason he wants an ad valorem duty. 

It will interest your committee, no doubt, to know that the average 
-cost of production of glue in this country, without figuring any cost 
of raw material at all, is over 3} cents per pound forlabor and other 
legitimate manufacturing costs. 

i ou can readily see, therefore, that it would be impossible for us to 
oompete with countries that could sell to any jobber at the prices 
Mr. Isaacs mentions. 

I note Mr. Isaacs's statement that he is paying 7 cents to 8J cents 

per pound for domestic glue that he used to buy at 4} cents to 5} 

. -cents per pound. I think his remedy should be in making better 

purchases, rather than in requesting the Government to act for him. 

The glue fraternity, as a whole, gives what benefit it has to give, 
through its economies, to the consumer and not to the jobber. The 
shoe pinches, hence the jobber's testimony; hence this answer. 

This same estimable gentleman also stated that the present tariff 
was put on glue so as to benefit the packers. This statement was 
made probably to call in the assistance of public sentiment, and of 
■course, is not based upon fact. As you probably already know, the 
glue business of the packers is by no means the large interest in the 
glue manufacturing industry. 

I think it is safe for me to say that the company of which I am 
president sells more glue than any packer in this country. 

There is no industry, to my knowledge, carrying the physical and 
financial risks where the profit is as small as in our industry, and I 
sitfcerely trust that your committee, which I feel sure will at once 
decide that a reduction in tariff would be unfair, will at the same 
time consider the justice of an increase in the tariff, thereby con- 
serving the interests of the greatest number of people. It is not 
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your intention, as I understand it, to injure industry, but, on the 
other hand, it is your purpose to build it up. 

This is one of the few industries which should have been pro- 
tected to a far greater extent, and I think that a specific duty of 3 
cents per pounds on all glue at 12 cents or under, with the present 
rate or 25 per cent ad valorem on all glue at 12 cents or over, would 
injure very few. 

Yours, very truly, John R. Morron, 

President. 







Exhibit A. 
Peter Cooper* $ glue factory list prices. 
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HON. J. H. GALLINGEB, SENATOB, FILES LETTER OF KEENE 
(N. H.) GLUE COMPANY, ASKING EETENTION OF PEESENT 
DITTIES ON GLUES. 

Kebne, N. H., December 21, 1908. 
Hon. Jacob H. Gallinger, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: There is a concerted action of the glue manufacturers 
of the United States being made to have the tariff on due remain as 
it is. As the only glue manufacturer in New Hampsnire we would 
ask you, if consistent with youririews on the subject, to do what jrou 
can to have the tariff on glue let alone. The reason for this action 
lies wholly in the fact that the labor employed in the industry in 
this country is paid higher wages than in those countries from which 
glue is shipped into the United States. 
Thanking you in advance for your influence in this matter, 
We remain, respectfully, yours, 

O. W. Upham, President. 



WINSLOW BROTHERS & SMITH CO., BOSTON, MASS., ASK MAIN- 
TENANCE OF PEESENT DUTY ON GLUE. 

Boston, Mass., December SO, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives. 
Dear Siks: We give below a memorandum of the importations of 
glue, furnished us by the customs department here at Boston, showing 
a normal importation of from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 pounds per year, 
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and that even under panic conditions the importations in the first 
ten months of the present year have been nearly 5,000,000 pounds: 

From January 1 to December 31, 1906: Total number of pounds, 6,439,108; 
total value, $616,691. 

From January 1 to December 31, 1907: Total number of pounds, 7,182,560; 
total value, $659,168. 

From January 1 to October 30, 1908: Total number of pounds, 4,734,230; 
total value, $471,750. 

In the manufacture of glue the cost of the raw material is com- 
paratively insignificant, the greatest part of the cost being labor and 
the necessary fixed charges. Foreign labor is largely performed by 
women at a very low cost, and any reduction in the tariff on glue 
would therefore react directly on our own labor, as there is no other 
item in the manufacture of tne glue that could be reduced enough to 
make any material difference in its cost. 

The process of manufacturing glue is such as not to admit of the 
use of machinery to any appreciable extent, so that we have not even 
the benefit of improved methods as an offset against the cheaper for- 
eign labor. 

The fact that 7,000,000 pounds of glue can be brought into this 
country each year under the present arrangements is, we believe, 
sufficient evidence that the duty is not prohibitive, and that even a 
slight reduction would be immediately felt by our own manufacturers 
and eventually by American labor. 

We would therefore recommend the retention of the present duties 
on glue. 

Very truly, yours, Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., 

Manufacturers of Leather and Glue. 
Edmund H. Seaks, Treasurer. 



THE DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY ADVOCATES A UNI- 
FORM DUTY OF TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT ON GELATIN. 

Washington, D. C., January 6 } 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: We respectfully advocate the imposition of a uni- 
form duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on all gelatin. 

At present gelatin is taxed (together with glue, isinglass, and 
prepared fish bladders, or fish sounds) under paragraph 23 at 2£ 
cents per pound if valued at not above 10 cents per pound, at 25 
per cent aa valorem if valued above 10 cents and not above 35 cents 
per pound, and at 15 cents per pound and 20 per dent ad valorem 
if valued at above 35 cents per pound. 

Photographic gelatin is practically the only kind of gelatin worth 
more than 35 cents per pound that is imported. 

The gelatins used for ice cream, confectionery, and other food 
purposes, as well as for clarifying, paper coating, and in the textile 
industries, are all of the cheaper variety, ranging in price in this 
country from about 14 to 28 cents per pound; whereas the foreign 
market value of photographic gelatin is from 450 to 500 marks per 
100 kilos, which, in terms of United States weights and currency, is 
from 48 to 54 cents per pound* 
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The present duty on photographic gelatin of 15 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent ad yalorem is, therefore, equivalent on an average 
to about 49 per cent ad valorem; and in view of the fact that it is 
not manufactured at all in this country, and of the further fact that 
its sole use is as a crude raw material in the photographic industry 
for the manufacture of films, paper, and plates, this high rate of 
duty would seem to be uncalled for. 

Gelatin is essentially a manufactured by-product, made by boiling 
the product obtained by treating bones or hides with hydrochloric 
acid, and we know of no concern in the United States exclusively 
engaged in its manufacture, and the companies that manufacture it 
here do not make gelatin that is fit, or even that they claim to be fit, 
for photographic use. 

As for the cheaper gelatins, which are made largely by the more 
important packing houses, like Armour & Co., Swift & Co., and Ham- 
mond Company, we understand that with a 25 per cent duty they can 
successfully compete with foreign gelatins, and the importations of 
gelatin valued at not above 10 cents per pound are nil, so that it 
would seem that the restoration of a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem 
on gelatin of all kinds, which was the rate provided in the Wilson 
bill, would be equitable, particularly in view of the fact that no gela- 
tin is imported which is valued at over 35 cents a pound except photo- 
graphic gelatin, and that variety is not manufactured in this country. 

As an alternative, and in the event that your honorable committee 
declines to grant our request for the restoration of a uniform rate of 
25 per cent ad valorem on all imported gelatin, we have to suggest 
that a special provision be inserted in the gelatin paragraph similar 
to the one now embodied in paragraph 39b for " plain basic photo- 
graphic papers for albumenizing, sensitizing, or baryta coating," to 
reaa as follows: 

Gelatin imported expressly for photographic use, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

This would seem to be feasible, inasmuch as photographic gelatin 
costs so much that it would be impracticable to import and use it for 
other purposes even with the reduced duty of 25 per cent ; and, further- 
more, it is so put up in thin sheets, in pound packages, and so labeled 
as to show that it is imported specially and expressly for photo- 
graphic purposes, 

Respectfully, Defender Photo Supply Co., 

H. Kuhn, Vice-President 



HON. BICHABD BABTHOLDT, H. C., FILES STATEMENT OF F. ERNEST 
CRA MER F OB PHOTOGRAPHIC DRY-PLATE MANTTFAPTXTRERS 
RELATIVE TO PHOTOGRAPHIC GELATIN. 

Washington, D. C, December 30, 1908. 
ComorrEB on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: We respectfully advocate the imposition of a uni- 
form duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on all gelatin. 

At present gelatin is taxed (together with glue, isinglass, and pre- 
pared fish bladders, or fish sounds), under paragraph 23, at 2 J cents 
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per pound if valued at not above 10 cents per pound, at 25 per cent 
ad valorem if valued above 10 cents and not above 35 cents per 
pound, and at 15 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem if 
valued at above 35 cents per pound. 

Photographic gelatin is practically the only kind of gelatin worth 
more than 35 cents per pound that is imported. 

The gelatins used for ice cream, confectionery, and other food 
purposes, as well as for clarifying, paper coating, and in the textile 
industries, are all of the cheaper variety, ranging in price in this 
country from about 14 to 28 cents per pound, whereas the foreign 
market value of photographic gelatin is from 450 to 500 marks per 
100 kilos, which in terms of United States weights and currency is 
from 48 to 54 cents per pound. 

The present duty on photographic gelatin of 15 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem is therefore equivalent on an average to 
about 49 per cent ad valorem; and in view of the fact that it is not 
manufactured at all in this country ? and of the further fact that its 
sole use is as a crude raw material in the photographic industry for 
the manufacture of films, paper, and plates, this high rate of duty- 
would seem to be uncalled tor. 

Gelatin is essentially a manufactured by-product, made by boiling 
the product obtained by treating bones or hides with hydrochloric 
acid, and we know of no concern in the United States exclusively en- 
gaged in its manufacture, and the companies that manufacture it here 
do not make gelatin that is fit, or even that they claim to be fit, for 
photographic use. 

As for the cheaper gelatins, which are made largely by the more 
important packing houses, like Armour & Co., Swift & Co., and Ham- 
mond Company, we understand that with a 25 per cent duty they can 
successfully compete with foreign gelatins, and the importations of 
gelatin valued at not above 10 cents per pound are nil, so that it would 
seem that the restoration of a duty oi 25 per cent ad valorem on gelatin 
of all kinds, which was the rate provided in the Wilson bill, would be 
equitable, particularly in view or the fact that no gelatin is imported 
which is valued at over 35 cents a pound except photographic gelatin, 
and that variety is not manufactured in this country. 

As an alternative, and in the event that your honorable committee 
declines to grant our request for the restoration of a uniform rate of 
25 per cent ad valorem on all imported gelatin, we have to suggest 
that a special provision be inserted in the gelatin paragraph similar 
to the one now embodied in paragraph 398 for " plain basic photo- 
graphic papers for albumenizing, sensitizing, or baryta coating," to 
read as follows : 

Gelatin imported expressly for photographic use, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

This would seem to be feasible, inasmuch as photographic gelatin 
costs so much that it would be impracticable to import and use it for 
other purposes, even with the reduced duty of 25 per cent; and fur- 
thermore, it is so put up in thin sheets in pound packages and so 
labeled as to show that it is imported specially and expressly for 
photographic purposes. 

Respectfully, F. Ernest Cramer, 

For the Manufacturers of Photographic 

Dry Plates in the United State*. 
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8. ISAACS ft CO., HEW YORK CITY, PILE A SUPPLEMENTAL STATE- 
KENT RELATIVE TO GLUES AOT GELATINS. 

100 William Street, 
New York, N. Y., December 98, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee an Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: My attention has just been called to a copy of a brief 
presented to your committee by the president, Mr. Morron, of the 
Diamond Glue Company, of Chicago. Mr. Morron, in his brief, has 
taken the trouble to quote largely from my testimony when I ap- 
peared before your committee on or about November 11, and in his 
brief he misquotes the greater part of my argument Mr. Morron, 
in his brief, states as follows, after referring to me: 

It is unnecessary for me to state that it would be advantageous for the Job- 
ber to have an ad valorem duty rather than a specific duty at 10 cents per 
pound or below, and it would leave the door open to billing the product at 
prices that would not always be fair. 

From the above quotation it is evidently Mr. Morron's intention to 
leave your committee under the impression that I advocated an ad 
valorem duty. It is a matter of record that I distinctly stated when 
I was in Washington that I was in favor of a specific duty. 

I also wrote to your Mr. William K. Payne, clerk, under date of 
November 19, reiterating my advocacy of a specific duty, and I have 
a letter from Mr. Payne to the effect that this would appear in the 
final print of the hearings which are taking place before your com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Morron further states that the average selling price of glue in 
the United States to-day is much lower than in 1883, under the 20 
per cent straight ad valorem duty, and that the consumer had bene- 
fited. Mr. Morron, however, does not state that the prices of low- 
grade glues — that is. glue now selling at from 8 cents per pound and 
under — are to-day irom 50 to 75 per cent higher than they were 
before the passage of the Dingley bill, and we fail to see where 
the consumer has been benefited, particularly as fully 50 to 60 
per cent of the glue used is of these cheaper qualities. We have 
bills from Mr. Morron's concern — the Diamond Glue Company, of 
Chicago — for large purchases of their glue, before the passage of the 
Dingley bill, at 4£ cents per pound, and it is a fact which can easily 
be substantiated that the Diamond Glue Company is to-day getting 
from 7 to 8 cents per pound for this identical glue, and you will 
notice that Mr. Morron, in his brief, does not deny this fact. 

The writer had occasion to meet one of the officers of this concern 
within the past few months, and was informed by Mr. Freshman, 
the gentleman in question, that their best price for this grade was 
Yj cents per pound. This is the same glue which we formerly pur- 
chased from them at 4-| cents per pound. 

Mr. Morron states that we are jobbers and that that is one of the 
reasons why we advocated a reduction in the tariff. 

For your information would sav that we were manufacturers of 

flue when Mr. Morron was a salesman in the glue business for 
(essrs. Armour & Co., of Chicago, and while we are to-day not 
manufacturing glues in this country, we are among the largest 
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manufacturers of ground glues in this country and also among the 
largest importers. 

Mr. Morron states that the cost of raw material and labor to-day is 
20 per cent higher than in 1887. This statement we doubt, but, even 
admitting it to be a fact, there is no question but that, since that time, 
owing to our up-to-date methods of manufacture, large use of ma- 
chinery, and the utilization of these by-products, these concerns can 
produce as cheaply as any foreign manufacturer, the difference in our 
cost of labor being more than offset by our advantages in the use, as 
above stated, of modern machinery, the large quantities produced,- 
and the fact that the raw material used in the manufacture of these 
lower grades of glue is practically a by-product of these large pack- 
ing houses. 

Mr. Morron states that most of the imported glue comes from 
Austria and Ireland. The imports of glue from Ireland to this 
country are comparatively small, and limited to one or two grades 
of the higher priced glue. In fact, most of the Irish glue shipped to 
this country is manufactured in England, and the imports from 
Austria are far less than either the imports from France, Germany, 
or England. This is a mater of record, which can easily be verifiea. 

Mr. Morron states that one of my reasons for advocating an ad 
valorem duty was because the shoe pinched. As before written, I 
did not advocate an ad valorem duty, but advocated a specific duty, 
because it is, to my mind, the only fair and just way of levying an 
equitable tax on every article that is imported. As importers, it 
makes no difference to us whether the duty is levied at the rate of 1J 
cents per pound, or 2£ cents per pound, as the consumer pays the 
duty on the goods which we import ; but I still maintain that a duty 
of 2£ cents per pound on glues costing from 7 cents per pound and 
under benefits absolutely nobody but the western beef packers, the 
American Agricultural Chemical Company, and the Diamond Glue 
Company, who control the output of the Cudahy packing establish- 
ment and, we believe, several other large Kansas City and Chicago 
packing establishments. 

Mr. Morron also states that the packers do not represent a large 
part of the glue industry of this country. This is a misstatement of 
the point which I raised, i. e., the lower grades of glues, and I again 
repeat that the western packers, with the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company, produce at least 70 per cent of the low-grade glues 
manufactured m this country. Among these packers manufacturing 
glue are Messrs. Armour & Co., Nelson Morris & Co., the Schwarz- 
schild-Sulzberger Company, Anglo-American Provision Company. 
Swift & Co., If ational Packing Company, Darling & Co., all of 
Chicago, and several large Kansas City and St. Louis packing houses. 

You probably are unaware, that, although glue and gelatin are 
themselves manufactured articles, they are practically one of the 
principal or basic raw materials used by the manufacturers of all 
grades of paper, carpets, hats, furniture, coffins, confectionery, desks 
and cabinets, boxes, pharmaceutical preparations, stoves, street ami 
railway cars, chairs, automobiles, wagons, playing cards, and, in fact* 
-every manufacturing industry in this country are users of glue and 
gelatin to a greater or lesser extent. 

As I pointed out when before ^our committee, the present duty of 
2$ cents per pound on glues costing abroad in the neighborhood of 
from 8 cents to 6 cents *per pound is absolutely prohibitive, and while 
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the imports of glues under the present tariff schedule of 2\ cents per 
pound on glues costing 10 cents per pound and under may have in- 
creased, the increase is only in glues costing abroad from 6 cents per 
pound and over. There are to-dajr practically none of the lower 
grades imported, and this business is absolutely controlled by these 
western packers, the American Agricultural Chemical Company, and 
one or two of their eastern affiliations. 

Mr. Morron also intimates that you should not place any weight on 
my testimony, as I stated before your committee that I was not 
thoroughly posted. When I made this statement, what I intended to 
convey, and what it is my impression your committee understood, 
was that I was not posted to give you figures as to the actual annual 
imports or the actual annual consumption of glues in the United 
States. For your information, would say that I have been in the glue 
business for twenty-two years, and feel that I am competent to know 
what I am talking about. 

Mr. Morron quoted at length the prices of the Peter Cooper Glue 
Factory. Mr. Morron has overlooked, however, informing your com- 
mittee in his brief that within the past year they have secured con- 
trol of the Peter Cooper Glue Factory and now own it absolutely ; and 
I again repeat that by putting a tariff of 2J cents per pound on these 
lower grades of glues you will benefit absolutely no one but the con- 
cerns whom I have already specified, the Government getting ab- 
solutely no revenue on this cheap glue, as there is none imported, the 
importer getting no benefit because he can not import, and the con* 
sumer, on the other hand, paying a heavy advance to these concerns, 
as the importer is not in a position to bring over these glues and make 
competition. 

I would again suggest that — 

A specific rate or 1J cents per pound be placed on glues costing 
10 cents per pound and under; 

A specific rate of 2£ cents per pound be placed on glues and gela- 
tines costing from 10 cents to 25 cents per pound, and 

A specific rate of 10 cents or 15 cents per pound be placed on all 
gelatine costing over 25 cents per pound. 

These rates would, I believe, amply protect the American manu- 
facturer, greatly increase the revenue to the United States, and most 
certainly benefit practically every domestic manufacturing concern 
who are users of glues and gelatines. 

I shall be glad to know if there is to be any further discussion of 
this matter before your committee, and remain, 
Yours, truly, 

Alfred F. Isaacs. 



INDIGO. 

[Paragraph 25.] 

COL. ALBERT CLARKE, BOSTON, MASS., ASKS THAT PRESENT 
DUTIES 3E MAINTAINED ON INDIGO PREPARATIONS. 

Wednesday, November 11, 1908. 
Mr. Clarke. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I received a letter this 
morning from Mr. Ashton Lee, treasurer of the A. Lee Company 
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Chemical Works, of Lawrence, Mass., concerning the manufacture of 
indigo products, or preparations of indigo ready for the dyer. These 
goods, he says, were on the free list under the Wilson bill, and in the 
present tariff they are dutiable; indigo extracts and pastes at three- 
quarters of a cent per pound, indigo carmined at 10 cents per pound, 
and indigo white at three-quarters of a cent per pound, ana since this 
went into effect the imports have fallen off and the manufacturers in 
the United States have had the advantage of most of the home market. 
As these rates of duty are low and about 50 per cent of what we 
asked for, in order to have full protection we are very sure that they 
should not be reduced in the proposed revision, especially as these 
rates of duty do not cover the difference in cost oi production between 
here and in Europe. That is all I know about it, Mr. Chairman, but 
if this information is not so complete as the committee would like. I 
ask an opportunity for this gentleman to file a brief later, and will be 
happy to nave any auestions propounded by members of the commit- 
tee, which can be submitted to him. 

The Chairman. Of carmined indigo the importations are about 
the same. Of crude indigo, on the free list, the importations have 
vastly increased. They have increased from 3,000,000 pounds in 1897 
to 7,000,000 pounds in 1907. The importations of extracts and pastes 
have been reduced from 364,000 pounds to 145,000 pounds in the 
same period. I see that the ad valorem rate is about 12 per cent on 
the extracts and runs up from 12 to 15 per cent on the other. That 
would indicate that the price had been reduced. 

Mr. Clark. I do not know whether it has been or not. 

The Chairman. I guess that is so. I have heard no complaint. 
Have any members of the committee any questions to ask Mr. Clark f 

Mr. Clark. These coods are doubtless used mostly in the textile 
trade, and although I come from a textile center and am somewhat 
in touch with textile manufacturers, I have heard no complaint con- 
cerning the indigo products. 

Mr. Hill. The use of indigo is falling off, is it not, and aniline 
colors are being used to a greater extent, are they not? 

Mr. Clark. Possibly, lam not able to speak about that. 

The Chairman. I think that is all, Colonel Clark. 



LICORICE PASTE. 

[Paragraph 29.] 

STATEMENT OF JOHN W. YERKES, OF WASHINGTON, D. C, REP- 
EESENTINO THE INDEPENDENT TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Friday, November 13, 1908. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: At the present 

time the tariff due on licorice extract, or paste rolls, is 4rJ cents per 

f>ound. There are two classes of this, as I understand it, called 
ireek licorice paste, and Spanish. Comparatively little of the first 
is imported, and not very much of the Spanish. Until some six or 
seven years ago the great majority of this licorice that is used both 
in the manufacture of smoking tobacco and of plug tobacco was 
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made in this country, there being no duty upon the licorice root 
that is imported and made up in this country by some five or six 
different plants — one at Philadelphia, one at New York, one in 
Providence, R. L, and one in Stamford, Conn. At that time, how- 
ever, the majority of the stock of a number of these corporations 
was secured by the American Tobacco Company, or the Continental 
Tobacco Company, a branch of it, and arrangements made under 
which there was virtually a division made of the country, all of the 
tobacco manufactories in one section being made to purchase from 
one plant and another section from another plant, and the prices 
fixed. Suits were brought by the Government against MacAnarews 
& Forbes and others, and the combination was virtually declared a 
trust. 

Before the organization of this so-called trust the American to- 
bacco manufacturers paid about 7J cents per pound for their licorice 
paste. After that the price was raised to 9£ and 10 cents a pound. 
Since the decisions of the federal courts in this suit, the price has 
dropped to 9 cents, or if the American tobacco manufacturers will 
make ten-year contracts they can now get it on such contracts at 8 
cents. During the time that this trust was an organization it was diffi- 
cult sometimes for independent tobacco manufacturers I represent 
to secure this licorice paste. Sometimes they were required to make 
contracts that were thoroughly in favor of the manufacturers and 
against their interests. Now, I am informed by them that they 
do not expect perhaps a reduction of price of this licorice paste 
if the tariff upon it, 4£ cents a pound, is removed, excepting to 
a very small degree. They tell me that in the proof taken in this 
case in the federal courts that I have referred to that it was very 
clearly shown that probably a very fair price of cost of manufac- 
ture of their paste was 5£ cents in this country, but what they do 
want is to buy from some other sources rather than limit it to this 
country as at present organized, and they believe that if this tariff on 
it is absolutely stricken off that it will give them an opportunity of 
competition and to buy from foreign producers, who can then come 
into this country with this product. It will reduce perhaps the price 
to some extent, but not to a very large extent, but the iaea that we 
specially have is that we want to get the opportunity of buying 
foreigp licorice paste ? which can not be done as long as the duty is 
upon it; and they believe it will assist the manufacturers. 

The Chairman. The root is on the free list? 

Mr. Yerkes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the extract, pastes, and other forms 4£ cents 
per pound duty. Is any of the root manufactured into extract in 
this country? 

Mr. Yerkes. Oh, yes ; that is exactly what is done. 

The Chairman. All manufactured here, principally? 

Mr. Yerkes. Manufactured here, principally. I understand there 
is very little of what is called the Spanish licorice paste imported. 
There is some of the Spanish, but very little of the Greek. The root 
is imported into this country and manufactured into paste here, and 
on account of the difficulty of purchasing when this was in the trust 
that I have referred to, two independent manufacturers began the 
business of importing the root to make the paste at their own plants 
for themselves. 
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The Chairman. You want the duty lowered on the manufactured 
product? 

Mr. Yerke8. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman!, How much? 

Mr. Yerkes. They would like to have it removed altogether on the 
manufactured product 

The Chairman. They do not propose any reduction on tobacco, 
do they? 

Mr. Yerkes. I am representing the manufacturers. They are not 
here to ask for any change in that scale at all. 

• The Chairman. Have you contemplated what the effect would be 
on this independent manufacture of licorice that you spoke of if we 
lowered the duty ? 

Mr. Yerkes. They are perfectly willing to stand it These two 
establishments that I speak of, the two independent tobacco manu- 
facturers who are compelled by reason of existing conditions to pro- 
duce the licorice paste that was used at their own plants, are willing, 
as I understand it, to have this removed. They do not sell it to any 
purchaser; they simply manufacture for their own use, and were 
forced to do it 

The Chairman. Do you know how many people are employed in 
making it? 

Mr. Yerkes. No, sir; I think there are now four or five plants in 
operation in this country. 

The Chairman. Have you any idea what the difference in cost is 
in production here and abroad? 

Mr. Yerkes. I did not hear of the matter until an hour or two ago. 
and have not had the opportunity even to find out the revenue derivea 
by the importation. But my understanding is that the tobacco people 
use about 95 per cent of this licorice paste, and that there is compara- 
tively a small amount of it imported. 

The Chairman. It seems to be used principally in the manufacture 
of plug tobacco? 

Mr. i erkes. Plug tobacco, and some smoking. 

The -Chairman. The ad valorem equivalent of the duty is about 
40 per cent? 

Mr. Yerkes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. The present duty is prohibitive, in fact? 

Mr. Yerkes. I presume it is. 

Mr. Griggs. Who has asked for the reduction? 

Mr. Yerkes. The association that is termed "The Independent 
Tobacco Manufacturers' Association." 

Mr. Griggs. That is, the tobacco men are asking it 

Mr. Yerkes. The tobacco manufacturers, the independents. 

Mr. Griggs. That it be put on the free list? 

Mr. Yerkes. Yes, sir ; they want it on the free list 

Mr. Griggs. I am willing. 

Mr. Yerkes. Thank you. 

Mr. Hill. As a matter of fact, four or five years ago there were 
several independent manufacturers of licorice paste manufacturing it 
from the free root brought in? 

Mr. Yerkes. Five of them. 

Mr. Hill. Isn't it also true that those concerns have been bought 
up and absorbed by the American Tobacco Company ? 
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Mr. Yixke*. I believe they absorbed a large percentage of the 
capital stock, both preferred and common being held by the American 
Tobacco Company through the Continental Company, and they have 
leases made or some others. 

Mr. Hill. Was not the price largely increased when that absorp- 
tion took place? 

Mr. Yerkbs. The price increased from about 7£ cents to 9£ or 10 
cents. 

Mr. Hill. As a matter of fact, is not the independent manufacturer 
to-daj absolutely dependent upon the American Tobacco Company 
for licorice paste? 

Mr. Yekkes. He is, unless he establishes a little plant for his own 
personal use. 

Mr. Hill. Is not that the reason that you ask that the duty be 
taken off, to give foreign competition upon an article produced by a 
trust in this country? 

Mr. Yerkes. That is the reason that the American tobacco manu- 
facturers asked me to make this request. 

Mr. Underwood. From a revenue standpoint, is it not possible to 
place a tariff on this licorice that will produce some revenue? 

Mr. Yerkes. I presume perhaps you could. As I say, Mr. Under- 
wood, I was onlv notified aoout this an hour ago, and I have had no 
opportunity to find out how much of the root is imported, and how 
much licorice paste is imported, duty paid, but I understand it is a 
very small amount. 

The Chairman. I would like some information as to the cost of 
these extracts in this country and abroad. 

Mr. Yerkes. We will attempt to get it and file it with you. 

Mr. Underwood. At the same time, will you file a statement as to 
the revenue position ; as to what point, in your judgment, the lowest 
revenue will be produced? 

Mr. Yerkes. Either by a tariff upon the root or the manufactured 
product? 

Mr. Underwood. I understand the root comes in free. 

Mr. Yerkes. There is no duty on the root. You want to know 
which would produce the more revenue? 

Mr. Griggs. He wants to know what would be the revenue, either 
on the root or the manufactured product, if you can get that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Pou. Will you please furnish the committee with the cost 
abroad and the cost here ? 

Mr. Yerkes. We will attempt to secure that. 

Mr. Hill. This root is a wild product; it is not a cultivated 
product abroad, is it? 

Mr. Yerkes. Wild, I think ; it is very cheap. 

The Chairman. It requires three or four years to raise it. 

Mr. Crumpacker. Whatever the present rate is, it is practically 
prohibitive, is it not? 

Mr. Yerkes. I think so, because it is not imported on account of the 

ra * e# 
Mr. Crumpacker. And the price has gone up materially, and still it 

is not imported ? 

Mr. Yerkes. Not to any large extent. 
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There is another point that I want to call attention to, but I do not 
want to make any argument upon it, and that is reference to page 
68 of the law with regard to wnat should be placed inside packages 
of manufactured tobacco. It was presented at the last hearing under 
the Tawney bill. 

The Chaibman. That was the coupon business? 

Mr. Yerkes. Yes. You can consider the argument made heretofore. 

The Chairman. To the members who have not heard it, I commend 
it to their consideration. 



E. WHALEN & CO., EOCHESTEE, N. T., ASK FOE SEDUCTION OB 
EEMOVAL OF DUTY FEOH UCOEICE PASTE. 

Eochester, N. Y., November #0, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Washington^ D. G. 
Dear Sir: We are interested in the question of reducing or abol- 
ishing the duty on licorice. We believe that from 90 to 95 per cent 
of the licorice made in this country is made by the American Tobacco 
Company or concerns of which it owns control. By keeping the duty 
on licorice gives them an unfair advantage, as they make their own, 
but when they sell any they charge all they can possibly get for it ; 
and, as the recent investigation shows, they combine with outsiders to 
advance the price to a point that just prevents importation and 
almost closes the market. If the duty was taken off, we could, we 
think, buy licorice cheaper and so far be on an equal footing with the 
American Tobacco Company. The duty is, we understand, 4£ cents 

§er pound, or nearly 100 per cent. The revenue derived from this 
uty must be very small, as there is very little imported, and that 
because the imported is a better quality than any that can be bought 
in this country at any price. 

Every person is flow looking for and expects a fair, square deal, 
and that is all we ask. 
Thanking you in advance for your assistance, we remain, 
Yours, truly, 

R. Whalen & Co. 



HON. JAMES S. SHERMAN, H. C, FILES LETTER OF L. WAENICK 
BEOWN & CO., UTICA, N. T., EELATIVE TO UCOEICE PASTE. 

Utica, N. Y., November $l y 1908. 
Hon. James S. Sherman, 

Utica, N. Y. 
Dear Sir : At the hearing before the Ways and Means Committee 
this month of those interested in the tobacco business as manufactur- 
ers Mr. John W. Yerkes, late Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
asked the committee to put licorice paste on the free list. At present 
it now pays a duty of 4£ cents per pound, practically excluding it from 
our markets. As is well known, the manufacture of licorice paste is 
practically controlled by the American Tobacco Company for its 
own benefit, and it seems to us only fair to the independent tobacco 
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manufacturers that the paste should be allowed to come in free. 
If you can favor any action to this end, we would be very grateful to 
you. Licorice root at present is on the free list, thereby enabling the 
trust to manufacture its own paste at cost. 
Very truly, 

L. Warnick Brown & Co., 
By L. W. Brown. 



HON. H. M. COTTDBEY, H. C, SUMBITS LETTER OF THE WEISEBT 

BEOS. TOBACCO CO., ST. LOUIS, MO., ASKING FOB DUTT-FBEE 

UCOBICE PASTE. 

St. Louis, Mo., November 81, 1908. 
Hon. H. M. Couduey, 

Member of Congress, Pierce Building, City. 

Dear Sir : We are advised that Hon. John H. Yerkes, Washington, 
D. C, appeared before the Ways and Means Committee on the 13th 
instant and asked it to put licorice paste on the free list at the request 
of Mr. Hugh Campbell, president of the Independent Tobacco Manu- 
facturers' Association of the United States and also president of the 
United States Tobacco Company, of Richmond ; Va. 

As you are doubtless aware, licorice root is imported into this 
country free of duty, and as the manufacture of licorice paste is al- 
most exclusively in the hands of the combine, which has been declared 
by the courts to be a monopoly in restraint of trade, we think in- 
dependent manufacturers are entitled to have licorice paste come in 
free, so giving them an opportunity of getting foreign manufacturers 
of this article to compete with the manufacturers of this country, and 
furthermore, the licorice industries of this country are almost ex- 
clusively controlled by the American Tobacco Company. 

We beg to assure you that we most heartily concur in this measure, 
as we have been materially affected by the exhorbitant prices brought 
about through the combination of the licorice manufacturers of this 
country. Prior to the formation of this monopoly we bought licorice 
paste or mass at a price not exceeding 7 cents per pound for a great 
number of years from various manufacturers. John D. Lewis, of 
Providence, R. I., had been supplying us at this price for a few years 
prior to the formation of the monopoly. 

We had opportunities of making a long-time contract with a firm 
that we suspicioned being controlled by the American Tobacco Com- 
pany at 5 cents per pound, but we refrained from ^oing into the 
proposition, as we figured that the motive was to eliminate competi- 
tion, and after this was accomplished we might be furnished an in- 
ferior grade, and that after the contract would have expired the price 
would dq raised abnormally. We continued confining our purchases 
to John D. Lewis at 7 cents per pound with the belief that he operated 
independently, and we were led to believe that he would continue 
doing so, which, however, turned out to the contrary later. 

Shortly after the formation of the monopoly was completed, John 
D. Lewis prevailed upon us to enter into contract with him at ad- 
vanced prices; we received letters and telegrams from him almost 
daily urging that we close a contract with him— first, 9 cents per 
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pound, then 9J, 94, and ultimately 10J cents, at the same time threaten- 
ing that he could not guarantee to supply us without a contract 

We refrained from doing this, but later found it necessary to make 
a contract with the J. S. Young Company, of Baltimore, Md., if we 
desired continuing in business. The contracted price was 9$ cents 
per pound, which was almost double the price it was offered to us 
at previously. There was no reason to advance prices other than 
the agreement of the combined licorice manufacturers to establish, 
fix, and maintain arbitrary and noncompetitive prices. 

The only solution of reducing the price of licorice paste to a nor- 
mal basis is by removing the tariff and thereby inviting competition 
by foreign manufacturers. We sincerely hope that this will be done 
in fairness to the independent tobacco manufacturers and earnestly 
solicit your support and urge that you use your best efforts to place 
this product on the the free list. 

Hoping that you will, after due consideration, coincide with our 
views in this matter, and thanking you in advance for your efforts, 
we beg to remain, 

xours, respectfully, Weisert Bros. Tobacco Co. 

Jno. W. Scuarf, Secretary. 



CHICLE. 

[Paragraph 30.] 

THE WALLA-WALLA GUM COMPAHY, KNOXVILLE, TENN., CHAR- 
ACTEBIZES TAX ON CHICLE GUM AS BURDENSOME. 

Knoxville, Tenn., December 16, 1907. 
Chairman op Wats and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : There is a movement on foot by the independent chew- 
ing-gum manufacturers of the United States to have the duty on 
Sim chicle abolished. This duty, passed some years ago under the 
ingley bill, has been a great burden to the independent manufac- 
turers owing to their inability to import this product in its raw 
state from Mexico and Central America into Canada (as is done by 
the trust), and there dry and clean same, thereby saving to them- 
selves the largest part of the duty, as it then comes over into our 
country in its dry state — that is, after shrinkage — and our Govern- 
ment is in that way defrauded out of a good part of the duty, and 
no one outside of the trust is benefited. 

For your information we beg to advise that there are 140 or more 
small manufacturers of gum in the United States, against 5 com- 
prising the trust, and although they represent only a small part of 
the capital represented by the trust, we feel sure that your sense of 
justice will prompt you to do what you can to give us a different kind 
of protection from what we are now receiving. 

Thanking you in advance for anything you can do to further the 
repeal of this unjust tax, we are, 
Yours, very truly, 

Waixa-Walla Gum Co., 
Per W. D. Biddle. 
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IBS STABTTTF CANDY 00., PK0V0, UTAH, WHITES RELATIVE TO 
CHICLE AVD SUM ACE-COATED PAPEB. 

Phovo, Utah, November 18, 1908. 
Chairman House Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: While the matter of tariff revision is in progress we 
desire to call your attention to the fact that Schedule A provides a 
tariff of 10 cents per pound on gum chicle. Aiid we hereby peti- 
tion that this tariff be removed, inasmuch as chicle can not be pro- 
duced in this country. We use chicle extensively in the manufacture 
of our products. And we feel that because manufacturers use chicle 
as raw material in goods manufactured in this country it should 
enjoy the same privileges that other items of a similar nature do that 
are listed in the free list on page 55. 

We also petition your honorable body for a consideration of a 
reduction of the tariff on papers which are surface coated with metal, 
and which are produced only in Germany. Paragraph 308 provides 
3 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem tariff. Inasmuch as 
these goods can not be produced in America it works quite a hardship 
to pay these high rates and use the papers in the manufacture of 
candy packages. This same argument also applies to the tariff on 
paper articles as provided in paragraph 407, which has a prohibitive 
rate of 35 per cent ad valorem tariff. The gold-plated paper laces, 
necessary to make the fanciest candy boxes, come under this heading 
and cost us 35 per cent ad valorem. We feel that all goods which can 
not and have not been produced in this country should be on the free 
list or the tariff very much reduced, and thus let the manufacturers of 
this country be in a position to obtain the finest materials in the 
world to pack their goods in and otherwise embellish and improve the 
appearance of their products, thus creating a larger market. We 
have been unable to find any manufacturer of the above goods in 
America, and therefore ask for a reduction of tariff. 

The argument advanced above applies also to such items as are 
listed in paragraph 409, especially the colored and stained plaits and 
braids oi grass or chipped willow, such as are used for very fint 
packages. The present tariff provides 25 per cent ad valorem duty 
on such goods, and they come only from Germany or Japan. 

Thanking vou in advance for the consideration of this letter and 
an acknowledgment of same, we remain, " sweetly thine," 

Startup Candy Company, 
Per Geo. A. Startup. 



THE AMEEICAH ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GXTM MAHTJFAC- 
TUBEES ASKS THE BEMOVAL OF DUTY FEOM OHM CHICLE. 

December 3, 190S. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: In behalf of the American Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers I have the honor to request that the duty on 
gum chicle (Schedule A) be entirely abolished. 
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The American Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers embraces 
the biggest and the littlest independent manufacturers in the United 
States^and of these Frank H. Fleer & Co. (Incorporated), Philadelphia; 
Wm. Wrigley. jr., & Co., Chicago; Cokgii Gum Company, Louisville; 
The Grove Company, Salem. Ohio; Walla Walla Gum Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Sands-Ritcnev Company, Pittsburg; F. J. Banta 
& Son, Lima, Ohio; American Chewing Gum Company, Philadelphia; 
Zeno Manufacturing Company, Chicago; Curtis & Son Company, 
Portland, Me.; The Mansfield Company, Newark, N. J.; Honey Dew 
Gum Company, New York; Blood Berry Gum Company, Chicago; 
Startup Candy Company, Provo, Utah; Baltimore Chewing Gum 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; Common Sense Gum Company, Boston, 
Mass.; H. D. Smith Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, have individually 
written me as secretary 01 the association urging that I come before 
you personally to call your attention to facts connected with this item 
of the tariff schedule. 

The personnel of your committee has not so far changed since the 
original imposition of this tax under the chairmanship of Mr. Dingley 
that you will not recall that this item of tariff on gum chicle was 
intended as a revenue maker only, and that at a time when the Gov- 
ernment needed every single, solitary penny of revenue possible to 
raise. 

I had the honor of appearing before you at that time when the 
lamented Nelson Dingley, as well as your Messrs. Payne and Dalzell, 
agreed to and so stated that there was no element of protection to 
anybody in this particular item of the schedule, and if you will go over 
the files of your committee you will find that at the time of the first 
proposition of a tax of 10 cents per pound on gum chicle I very 
•clearly pointed out that the greatest possible revenue that could be 
derived from the item would be $250,000 per year for some years, 
and although that was nearly twelve years ago, the Government has 
never exceeded $500,000 of revenue on this item, even during the 
past couple of years when the very utmost point of importation 
on gum chicle was reached. 

I hand you a copy of the memorial submitted to your committee 
under date of April 15, 1897, and another submitted to the Finance 
Committee of the Senate of the same Congress (Fifty-fifth). The 
facts have barely changed. 

The argument which I made then holds good to-day — this tariff 
has never done anybody any good, excepting only the speculators 
in chicle gum, and kindly notice that the prices then ranged from 
22 cents to 28 cents and now range from 32 cents to 36 cents ex. 
■duty — in itself a great hardship. 

I know that the argument is invariably made that the chewing- 

fum manufacturer is a big money maker, and he is either that or a 
ig money loser, and no man can possibly make money in the chew- 
ing-gum ousiness unless he enters into that greatest of all specula- 
tions, the purchase of publicity through advertising. Certainly profits 
in chewing gum are not as large as they are in lines similar, wnere the 
success and the bulk of the business is dependent almost entirely upon 
the trade-mark or good-will value made through the expenditure of 
moneys which aggregate stupendous sums. 

The largest umt of sale or chewing gum at retail is but 5 cents, yet 
not a single one of all the appellants whom I represent receive more 
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than 45 per cent of this sum for their product from the jobber, who with 
the retailer divides the balance of the amount, and the reason for this 
is not far to seek — the retailer has to make 20 sales to the dollar and 
is therefore entitled to the seemingly large profit which these figures 
represent. 

is or must it be forgotten that out of the 225/100 cents per 5-cent sale 
received by the manufacturer he must pay for manufacture, publicity, 
and freight to destination. 

Fully 50 per cent by weight of our raw material is sugar, and of 
course we pay tariff on this as we do on many other items requisite 
to our use. 

I do not come before you urging that unless you take off this tariff 
we will be crushed and put out of Dusiness, but I do come before you 
to urge that at the present price of gum chicle — 31 cents c. i. f. ex. 
duty;, New York — 10 cents per pound represents entirely too large a 
portion of our profits, more particularly when you consider that gum 
chicle, as we purchase it, contains fully 30 per cent and even as much 
as 33 J per cent of moisture, and we are thus paying fully 13 cents per 
pound tax upon 31 cents' worth of merchandise where you only 
intended that we should pay 10 cents. 

Think of paving 45 per cent ad valorem on an article which has 
never been ana can not be produced in America. 

Nor must sight be lost or the fact that 31 cents is a high price, so 
high, in fact, that the little man, the manufacturer of unaavertised 
goods which are sold at cheap prices in a competitive market, is to-day 
compelled to look for substitutes for the real thing, thus placing a 
premium upon the manufacture of adulterated chewing gum. 

Take the average price of gum chicle during the past ten years at 
30 cents, shrink this price 30 per cent because of the moisture contained 
in the goods, and you will find that we have practically paid 45 percent 
to 50 per cent ad valorem on every pound of gum chicle that we have 
imported into this country since the enactment of the Dingley bill. 

This tax is unfair because it is barely a revenue item — too incon- 
siderable to be of real value to the Government. 

This tax is unfair because it is collected from a single industry 
(chewing-gum manufacturers alone using gum chicle). 

This tax is unfair because at best it is excessive. 

This tax is unfair because while it yields a comparatively small 
sum to the National Government the amount of tax paid by each 
individual manufacturer in the trade, is out of all proportion to the 
possible profits of the business. 

I appeal to you to wipe out this tax altogether; but if you will not, 
or rather if you can not, put chicle on the free list, where it belongs, 
then in view of the figures that I have given you and in light of the 
constantly growing burden to this trade, I ask you to at least cut the 
tax in half so that at some time in the future, when the revenues of 
the Government are large enough to warrant it, you may see your 
way clear to abolishing the tax altogether. 

I want to particularly impress upon you the fact that we state our 
case fairly — we are not here to claim that we are making no money — 
we are not here to claim that this tax is driving us out of business, we 
simply stand by the truth that we are carrying entirely too heavy a 
burden in this tax, and since we have carried more than our share of 
public tax in the past dozen years (consider what we paid in revenue 
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taxes, my own concern having paid over $100,000 for revenue stamps) , 
and I am certain that you will agree with me that we are entitled to 
relief. 

I append copy of memorial submitted to the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, Fifty-fifth Congress. 

Mayer M. Swaab, Jr. 

Exhibit A. 

Philadelphia, April IB, 1897. 
Finance Committee of (he Senate, 

Fifty-fifth Congress of the United States. 

Gentlemen: Gum chicle, produced only in Mexico, consumed only 
in the United States. In commercial use less than twenty years, freo 
of duty until now. But under Dingley tariff bill (Schedule A, par. 
28, under the heading of licorice, with which article it is not even 
remotely related) it is listed to pay 10 cents per pound duty. 

Uses. — It is used as the base of chewing gums, the manufacturers 
of which were never granted hearings by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but Messrs. Dingley, Dalzell, and Dolliver have informally 
asserted, (1) chewing-gum makers could compensate themselves for 
the additional cost by raising prices; (2) that this is not intended as 
a protective but as a revenue feature only; and (3) that chewing gum 
only costs seven-eighths of a cent per 5-cent package any wav. 

We propose to prove that the revenue idea so far as < hicle is con- 
cerned will not hold, and that the other two assertions are as unwar- 
ranted as they are unjust. 

Protection and reciprocity. — But a few provinces in Mexico produce 
gum chicle, which is the product of sappota trees, and, like cham- 
pagne in France, it has been found impossible to produce the gum 
outside of this small area. There is not even a botanical specimen 
of the tree in the United States, hence protection is out of the ques- 
tion. Chewing gum is made in no other country but the United 
States, and Mexico collects an export tax on gum chicle. Therefore, 
while Mexico could be compelled to allow reciprocal trade on vanilla 
bean (now and in the Dingley bill on the free list), on which she has 
competition, she would decline such an arrangement on chicle, as a 
matter of course. 

Revenue considered. — The revenue which might be derived from 
chicle (basing our figures upon the average importations of five years) 
would be less than $240,000 per annum; the actual consumption 
being less than 2,400,000 pounds, evidenced by the fact that a con- 
siderable surplus, exceeding 1,500,000 pounds of the abnormal crop 
of 3,600,000 pounds of 1896, are now m this countrv awaiting pur- 
chasers. Tins stock, together with the entire crop of 1897 (the gath- 
ering season closing about March 1-15), is now in the hands of a few 
speculators, 2,281,800 pounds having arrived at New York from Jan- 
uary 1 until April 10. making a total supply equivalent to the manu- 
facturers' demands tor two years to come, hence the Government 
would not receive a cent for over two years and the speculators 
would reap a harvest equal to at least $480,000 by direct grant from 
the Ways and Means Committee. If after we are thus mulcted for 
two vears our industry still exists, the Government might then reap 
a reduced revenue, but not even tnis until then. 
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Who are in favor of the duty. — The speculators and two large man- 
ufacturers whose warehouses are supplied and who have committed 
the idea to writing that "we can stand it, but it will freeze out the 
little fellows/ ' are in favor of the Dingley tariff, but no one else. 

What 10 cents per pound duty means.— It this item goes through we 
will be taxed 10 cents per pound on water and sand, as commercial 
chicle contains 35 per cent of these wastes. We must rid the gum 
of sand, water, and bark before using it, thus 10 cents the pound 
would in reality be 134 cents per pound, the equivalent of 45 per 
cent on chicle at its highest average price. Under most favoraole 
circumstances this would mean 3 cents per box of 20 packages which 
now actually net us less than 35 cents. In short, we would be taxed 
10 per cent on our output, which is more than our net profit to-day. 

What does chewing gum cost. — Mr. Dolliver says seven-eighths of 
a cent per 5-cent package. Mr. Dolliver counted chicle, but forgot the 
sugar and medication and the paraffined paper and tm foil ana labels 
and boxes, the show cards and advertising; iorgot that we pay freight 
to destination, allow 2 per cent for cash, and pay our salesmen to 
introduce the goods, rossibly he overlooked the fact that we re- 
ceive at most 2.2 cents per package and that the balance is divided 
by the jobber and the retailer and that, as we never had and never 
can have a price-controlling association, the competition and the 
attitude of certain manufacturers make it impossible to advance our 
prices one cent a case. Besides, 5 cents is the unit of value for poor 
man's luxuries and popular medicines, such as chewing gums are, and 
the public won't pay a fraction more for chewing gum even though 
the government absorbed our entire profit. 

Who wiU pay the tax. — Supposing that this proposed tariff went into 
effect and we were compelled to pay the speculators 10 cents the 
pound more for gum chicle — as the dealers would not share it and the 
public would not pay it — our capital thus far invested would suffer, 
out our employees would suffer as well, our faithful, fairly paid men 
and women (3,000 in all) would necessarily have their wages cut to 
aid us meet the payment. 

In the name of 3,000 men and women now employed at living 
wages in clean healthy factories we appeal to you to strike out line 
9 of Schedule A of the Dingley bill. Keep gum chicle on the free list 
where it belongs. In the name of the 'kittle fellows'' (as we have 
been termed) we appeal to you to save a growing industry from de- 
struction and save our investment of productive cap'ital from annihi- 
lation. 

Gum chicle should not be taxed, unless you are legislating for the 
benefit of a few speculators, as it would yield the Government no 
revenue, would induce no reciprocity, would give no protection. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CnEwiNO Gum Trade Committee. 
Mater M. Swaab, Jr., Secretary. 

CHEWING GUM TRADE COMMITTEE. 

J. P. Primley, 1519 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 111.; A. G. Cox 
(Zeno Manufacturing Company), 36 Boston avenue, Chicago, 111.: 
William Wrigley, jr. (William Wrigley, jr., & Co.), Chicago and 
Philadelphia; Edgar H. Cooke (Automatic Vending Company), 256 
West Twenty-third street, New York; F. J. Banta, Salem, Ohio; 
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George M. Harsh (Faultless Chemical Company), Baltimore, Md.; 
S. Grove, jr. (The Grove Company), lima, Ohioj Curtis & Son, 
Portland, Me. ; Kiss-Me Gum Company, Louisville, Kv. ; JohnColgan 
(The Colgan Gum Company), Louisville, Ky.; Frank H. Fieer 
(Frank H. Fleer & Co.), Philadelphia. Mayer M. Swaab, jr., secretary » 



Exhibit B. 

Finance Committee of (he Senate and Committee of Wwus and Means f 

House of Representatives, Fifty-fifth Congress of the united States. 

Gentlemen: We, the undersigned manufacturers of chewing gums 
and representatives of the chewing-gum manufacturing trade, beg to 
submit the following facts directly bearing upon the proposed duty of 
10 cents the pound on gum chicle, the basis of pure chewing gums. 

We shall waive reference to the fact that chicle has not been, and for 
climatic reasons can not be, produced in the United States, thus resolv- 
ing the proposed tariff into a purely revenue measure, as is doubtlessly 
understood by you. 

The revenue which can be derived from this item (basing our figures 
upon the average importations of five years) would be $250,000 per 
annum, more or less; the actual consumption being less than this 
amount, as is evidenced by the fact that a considerable surplus, exceed- 
ing 1,500,000 pounds of the abnormal crop of 3,600,000 pounds of 
1896, is now in this country awaiting purchasers. This stock, 
together with the entire crop of 1897 (the gathering season closing 
about March 1 to 1 5) , and which is either now en route or waiting vessels 
for immediate transportation from Mexico, leads us to the conclusion 
that before the 1st day of June there will be sufficient gum chicle in 
store here to supply all, or nearly aU, the requirements of the trade 
until September of 1898. Thus tne impost would be collected by the 
speculators, and not by the Government, until the crop of 1897 will be 
required for actual consumption. 

In view of the competition of recent years chewing gums are now 
being sold at exceedingly low margins of profit, to wit: The ordinary- 
package retailing for 5 cents is sold to the jobber (who, through his 
salesmen and wagon men, distributes to the retailer) at less than 2.7 
cents per package, out of which the following items must be paid: 
Gum chicle, sugar, medication, cream and flavor, paraffined paper, 
tin foil, and lithographed or printed wrappers, together with the pro- 
portions of cost of paper boxes, cartons, wood cases, drayage, freight 
to destination, salesmen's commissions, premiums, and cash discount; 
these in addition to the considerable items of labor in manufacture, 
employing men and boys, and wrapping and packing, employing 
young women. To these costs must be added the pro rata for adver- 
tising and administration. 

The only salvation of the line to-day is "quantity of output," some 
15 large manufacturers alone giving employment to some 3,000 males 
and females. Nor must it be overlooked that to-day the wages paid 
by us to employees are fair living wages. Our men include skilled 
confectioners, employed the year around. Our women are clean, 
bright persons, employed in cfean workshops, at better than average 
pay, and as it is impossible to increase our price, owing to the ferocity 
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of competition, the full amount of this tariff, which becomes a pure tax, 
must be overcome before the finished product leaves the factories. 
Surely, then, because the sugars and flavors used by us will be advanced 
in price, the burden must needs be borne by our capital and our labor's 
pay, both of which must suffer at once. 

The minimum price of gum chicle is 22 cents, and the average price 
of gum chicle, even including those periods of the year when the 
market is close cornered by speculators (recognized factors in the 
trade), is not more than 30 cents. 

Before we can use gum chicle in chewing gum we must purify it, 
which process involves a shrinkage of at least 35 per cent, and this 
shrinkage is represented by bark, stones, sand, and moisture con- 
tained m commercial chicle. In short, we would be compelled to- 
pay 10 cents per pound duty on refuse and water, making the actual 
tax 13 i cents per pound or the equivalent of 45 per cent on chicle 
at its highest average price. Under most favorable circumstances 
this would mean about $3.25 per hundredweight of finished chewing 
gum, the equivalent of nearly 3 cents per box of 20 packages, which 
now actually net us less than 35 cents; or, in other words, we would 
be practically taxed 10 per cent on our output, which is more than 
our net profit to-day. 

We beg to call your attention to the fact that chewing gum is a 
digestant, a popular low-priced medicine, extensively used to pre- 
vent dyspepsia and to cure indigestion. It is a necessity to athletes,, 
bicyclists, and others engaged m outdoor sports, and if it is at any 
time a luxury it is the poor man's luxury beyond question. To 
conclude, this tax will either drive us out of business, materially 
cripple us, or compel us to cut wages. In either case we alone would 
not be the sufferers, but the kindred trades so extensively patronized 
by us would suffer as well. 

We will, under the proposed Dingley tariff bill, pay tariff on almost 
every other item used by us. Hence we shoula De allowed freedom 
from this class tax, the operation of which strikes a direct and stun- 
ning blow at a growing industry, which to-day is operated on the 
closest possible margin of profit to the manufacturer. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. P. Primlet, Chicago. 
A. G. Cox (Zeno Mfg. Co.), Chicago. 
Feank H. Fleeb & Co., Philadelphia* 
Trade Committee* 



MAGNESITE. 

[Paragraph 605.] 

THE FRESNO (CAL.) IffAGNESITE CO. ASKS THAT A DUTY BE 
PLACED UPON MAGNESITE, CRUDE, CALCINED, AND GROUND. 

Washington, D. C., December i, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : In determining the tariff schedule now under con- 
sideration by the Committee on Ways and Means we pray that due 
consideration be given our petition that a duty be levied upon mag- 
Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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nesite, crude, calcined, and ground, and that paragraphs 605 and 606 
of the tariff law of July 24, 1897, under which those minerals and 
residues were admitted duty free, be expunged, and that paragraph 
81 of said law of July 24, 1897, be amended to read as follows: 

Magnesite, crude, one-half of 1 per cent per pound ; calcined, not purified nor 
ground, 1£ cents per pound; calcined and ground, 1} cents per pound; mag- 
nesium not made up Into articles, 2 ceuts per pound; carbonate of, medicinal, 
8 cents per pound ; calcined, medicinal, 7 cents per pound ; sulphate of, or Epsom 
salts, one-fifth of 1 cent per pound.' 

In support of our petition, and as evidence of the necessity for 
Such duty to promote a new, promising, and, with a tariff, sure to be- 
come an extensive industry, furnishing remunerative employment to 
large numbers of our own people and developing the natural re- 
sources of our own country, we respectfully submit the following 
(copies) taken from official sources. 

Mr. Frank L. Hess, of the United States Geological Survey, has 
described "Some Magnesite Deposits of California" (Bulletin No* 
285. 1906, of United States Geological Survey), and in accordance 
witn request of American cement manufacturers the Government 
obtained reports from abroad, which are published in Daily Consular 
Reports, No. 2276, Department of Commerce and Labor, 1905, These 
reports contain details regarding magnesite mines near Athens, 
Greece; and the Galataki quarries on the island of Euboea, of the 
mines in the Province of Styria, in Austria, of Budapest and other 
districts in Hungary, and also in South Africa, about 100 miles from 
Lourengo Marquez, close to the railway where large deposits, said to 
equal the best Grecian magnesite, have been found : 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. NO. 2276. DAILY OON8ULAB 
BEFORTS, JUNE 6, 1905. 

Magnesite and magnesium cement (p. 7) — Magnesite deposits m 

South Africa. 

[From United States Consul Hollls, Lourenco Marquei, Portuguese East Africa,] 

In the neighborhood of Malclane and Kaapmuiden, 100 miles 
from Lourenco Marquez, close to the railway line, large deposits of 
magnesite that is said to equal the best Grecian magnesite have bcon 
found, and a company has been formed to work and develop them. 
I understand that there is a considerable demand for magnesite in the 
United States, and if that is the case American importers of this min- 
eral will.be able to import it very cheaply from Liouren^o Marquez, 
as all of the vessels that come here from the United States with cargo 
have to leave this port in ballast on account of the lack of homeward 
freight 2 and many of these vessels would be glad to get cargoes for 
the United States at nominal rates of freight. 

The following clipping from the Gold Fields News of September 
20, 1D04, more Fully describes this new Transvaal industry: 

" During last month there was registered in Pretoria a new com- 
pany under the style and title of the Magnesite Mines of South Africa, 
with a nominal capital of £200,000 [$973,000] in 200,000 shares of 
the nominal value of £1 [$4.8865] each. 

" The company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and 
working certain deposits of the rare mineral known as magnesite, 
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situated hi the neighborhood of Kaapmuiden and Malelane stations, 
and running parallel with the Delagoa Bay Railway and within 1 or 
2 miles of it. 

44 The distribution of the capital of the company is as follows, in 
shares: To the vendors, 120,000; for working capital, 40,000; in re- 
serve, 40,000; total shares, 200,000. The working capital has been 
guaranteed at par, and there is no call or lien on the reserve shares. 

" The ground forming the nucleus of the present company was ac- 
quired about a year ago. Since then the holdings have been gradually 
increased by the acquisition of — with perhaps one exception, negotia- 
tions with reference to which are still pending — all the known de- 
Eosits worth touching in the country, ana the blocks of ground which 
ave been transferred to the company, roughly speaking, cover an 
area of about 8 miles long by a mile ana a half wide. During the year 
which has passed thousands of claims have been submitted containing 
and said to contain deposits of magnesite until practically, the whole 
of the profitable areas has been secured. 

" Besides the railway running parallel with the principal holding, 
at about a mile and a quarter distant, the Crocodile River also runs 
parallel with it; the northeastern portion of the ground, the section 
nearest Malelane, actually rests on the river. The deposits are located 
on the first ridge of hills to the south of the railway and are therefore 
most favorably situated for economic working. 

" Like other minerals discovered in the Transvaal, this rare mineral 
occurs on no mean scale, for the Kaapmuiden-Malelane deposit bids 
fair to surpass any yet known. The principal known deposits of the 
world are in the island Euboea (Greece), Styria (Austria), Hungary, 
and Germany, and recently a deposit in California has been opened 
up.^ The purest known magnesite is produced in Euboea, but the mag- 
nesite of Kaapmuiden-Malelane, according to analyses and tests, is 
equal to the best quality found in Euboea. 

"As already stated, the magnesite deposits are located on the range 
of hills to the south of the railway line and the Crocodile River, the 
height of the hills above the line being about 300 feet. From the top 
of the hills there is a gentle slope toward both the railway and the 
river, which will greatly facilitate the mining work and transport. 

" The veins of magnesite are of varied width, in many places being 
more than 100 feet in thickness, but the central hill near what is 
known as Salt Creek appears to be one vast deposit about 2,000 feet 
long by 200 feet wide, and upward 300 feet high. According to the 
estimate made by the consulting engineer, the deposits of magnesite 
at this particular point exceed a million tons. The topographical 
position of the magnesite hills is such that the deposits can be quarried 
at a very low cost. 

" The managing director and the consulting engineer left by last 
mail for Europe for the purpose of visiting the principal magnesite 
mines and works in Europe, in order to gain information as to the 
latest and most suitable machinery to be laid down, and to select 
a technical manager to superintend the erection of kilns, grinding, 
sifting, and bagging plant, and the proper preparation of the various 
manufactures for the market." 

W. Stanley Hollis, Consul. 

LOUBENQO MaRQUEZ, PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA, 

September 22, 190J. 

75941-H. Doc. 1505, 60-2-vol 1 18 
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BULLETIN NO. 353 — MAONE8ITE. BY CHARLES G. TALK. 

Production. 

The production of magnesite for the State of California represents 
all that is mined in the United States, but the consumption of the 
domestic material is still confined to the Pacific coast, since the cost 
of transportation from there to points east of the Missouri River is 
prohibitive when the prices of the magnesite imported from Greece 
and Austria are considered. There was little change to be noted in 
1907 from, the conditions existing in 1906 in connection with this 
mineral and the output was not materially different. Since the close 
of 1907, however, prices have advanced somewhat, especially in cal- 
cined magnesite. Most of the domestic output is still derived from 
the deposits in Tulare County, where the two largest mines of the 
State are now being operated. Small quantities also come from 
Napa, Sonoma, and Riverside counties. The extensive deposits at the 
point where Alameda, Stanislaus, and Santa Clara counties unite 
were not productive in 1907. The company which operated them 
has a factory on the border of Oakland Harbor which was badly 
damaged by the earthquake of 1906, and it had not been fully recon- 
structed in 1907. For this reason the mines which furnish the crude 
product were not worked in 1907. 

The demand for this substance is mainly confined to the manufac- 
turers of paper made from wood pulp, the magnesite acting as a 
digester for the fiber; to the manufacturers of carbonic acid gas; 
and to the manufacturers of artificial marble, flooring, tiles, etc 
None of the domestic material is made into magnesite brick, these 
brick at present being made from magnesite imported from Greece 
or Austria. 

At the most important center of production, in the San Joaquin 
Valley, near Porterville, the crude magnesite was worth about $3 
per ton in 1907, but in San Francisco, the principal market, the price 
was $6.50 a ton. The paper manufacturers and those making artifi- 
cial marble, tiles, etc., use only the calcined material, but the manu- 
facturers oi carbonic acid gas buy the crude, and after extracting the 
gas sell the calcined residue. This residue, not being subjected to a 
" dead roast," is not fully calcined, and some gas still remains in it. 

Most of the magnesite produced at the Porterville deposits, in the 
San Joaquin Valley, is calcined on the spot, furnaces having been 
erected for that purpose. A new deposit near that point was opened 
in 1908 and a furnace put up. The calcined product is utilized by 
the paper manufacturers who own the mine. Aside from this mine, 
no new ones have been opened in California of late. That at Win- 
chester in Riverside County, made only test shipments in 1907, but 
it is being worked in 1908. 

A few hundred tons were produced from the deposits at Clover- 
dale, Sonoma County, and a small quantity from Riverside County. 
There were also a few hundred tons derived from Alameda County, 
but, as stated, the bulk of the output continues to come from Tulare 
County. Some deposits of the State were prospected, but with the 
exception of that of South Tule, Tulare County 2 no new ones have 
been made productive. This South Tule deposit is owned by the 
Tulare Mining Company, a subsidiary of the Willamette Paper Corn- 
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pany. The calcining plant established there has a capacity of 20 tons 
of calcined rock daily. The raw material is dumped from the mine 
cars into a large bin, from which it goes to the calcining furnace. 
The ore is hauled but a short distance from the mines to the fur- 
naces, and from the furnaces it is conveyed to the railroad station 
by traction engines. 

The California Magnesite Company owns 320 acres of land in 
Riverside County, a few miles from Winchester, and in 1908 estab- 
lished a factory in Los Angeles, where it will manufacture brick, 
tiling, etc. The sales of this company have thus far been confined to 
the city of Los Angeles. Another deposit, 35 miles east of Winches- 
ter, has been located by C. G. Van Fleet, of San Jacinto, but it has 
not yet been opened. A. W. Boggs, of Riverside, has purchased 320 
acres near Winchester, on which deposits of magnesite have been 
found, but they have not as yet been developed. A factory has been 
established in San Francisco and another one in Los Angeles to make 
flooring, sink backs, drain boards, ornamental wainscoting, table 
tops, tiles, etc. The business of these factories is growing rapidly, 
and some of the artificial stone made up into wainscoting is very 
handsome and ornamental. Larger quantities are being used as the 
product becomes known. The fectory in Los Angeles at first used 
imported material, but is now using the California product. 

The total domestic output of crude magnesite in 1907 was 7,561 
short tons, valued at $3 per ton at points of production. Delivered 
at San Francisco it costs $6.50 a ton. The total value at the mines in 
1907 was $22,683 and at San Francisco $49,147. In 1906 the output 
of crude was 7,805 tons, valued at $23*415, the price at the mines oe- 
ing $3 per ton. The following table shows the quantity and value of 
the domestic output since 1891: 

Quantity and value of crude magnesite produced in the United States, 1S9 1-1907. 



i Short tons. Value. 



im\. 

1892. 
1883. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1908. 
1907. 



489 


94,890 


1,004 


10,040 


704 


7,040 


1,440 


10,240 


2,220 


17,000 


1,600 


11,000 


1,143 


18,671 


1,263 


19,075 


1,280 


18,480 


2,262 


19,333 


3,600 


10,600 


2,830 


8,490 


3,744 


10,696 


2,850 


9,298 


3,933 


15,221 


7,805 


23,416 


7,561 


22,683 



It requires 2.4 tons of crude magnesite (MgCO s ) to make 1 ton 
of calcined (MgOJ. The calcined magnesite is worth from $12 to 
$20 per ton, according to the roasting given it; the average price in 
1907 may be stated as about $17 in San Francisco. 

A very much larger output of magnesite could be made, provided 
there was sufficient demand. There is little variation in the price of 
magnesite. Increased production indicates increased use, but no 
special change in price. 
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Imports. 

The imports of magnesite into the United States in 1906 and 1907 
were as follows: 

Imports of magnesite into the United States in 1906 and 1901, in pounds. 



Magnesia (dut.): 

Calcined, medicinal 

Carbonate of, medicinal 

Sulphate of, or Epsom salts 
Ifagnesite (free): 

Calcined, not purified 



1906. 



Quantity. Value. 



80,783 

89,487 

6,880,224 

141,814,682 
Crude 89,477,766 



$5,689 

5,844 
22,471 

740,585 
122,906 



1907. 



Quantity. Value. 



49,4*9 

85,407 

4,582,718 

151,187,661 
46,878,740 



19,005 

8,994 
16,296 

688,871 
186,988 



In addition Magnesium not made up into articles was imported to 
the value of $14,332 in 1907, against $8,706 in 1906. 

It will be noted that there was an increase in 1907 in the quantity 
of both crude and calcined material imported, indicating an increased 
consumption in the United States. These imports came from Greece 
and Austria, mainly from the former country. Only a small propor- 
tion of what is used in the United States is mined in this country. 
It is not that the mines of California are unable to make a larger 
output, but that the freight rates from San Francisco to eastern cities 
are such as to prevent competition with the foreign material at the 
points of greatest consumption in this country. 

Uses. 

In the crude state magnesite is used for the manufacture of car- 
bon-dioxide gas; calcined it is used in the manufacture of paper from 
wood pulp j and as a refractory material it is used in bricK or plaster 
form tor lining furnaces, covering steam pipes, as artificial lumber, 
as composite stone for lithographing, as an adulterant for paint, etc. 
Magnesium chloride is an excellent bleaching agent The light car- 
bonate or magnesia (alba levis) is used for medicinal and toilet pur- 
poses. The sulphate, known as Epsom salts, is mainly used in warp 
sizing or weighting in cotton mills, and lesser quantities are used for 
medicinal purposes. The hydrate is used in sugar manufacture. 

Calcined magnesia, generally in the form of brick, is now univer- 
sally recognized as the best material for lining basic open-hearth 
furnaces, cement kilns, etc. It may be employed to advantage where- 
ever high temperatures and chemical reactions are usually detrimental 
to dolomite, chromite, and silica brick. The distinctive character- 
istics of a magnesite lining are durability, freedom from moisture 
and silicic acid, and resistance to corrosion when exposed to the action 
of basic slags and metallic oxides. 

Occurrence. 

Aside from Greece and Austria, magnesite is found in Silesia. 
Germany; MJnsaUj Hungary; in Swedish Lapland; in the Ural 
Mountains in Russia ; in Quebec, Canada ; in India ; in the Baberton 
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district, Transvaal, South Africa ; and near the district of Lourengo 
Marquez, South Africa. Magnesite occurs in the United States in 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and California, but onlv in 
the last-named State have the deposits been commercially utilized. 

No magnesia has thus far been made from the domestic material, 
though it is about to be produced in California. The two factories 
making light magnesia in Milwaukee, Wis., use for the purpose a 
dolomite carrying 43£ to 44 per cent of magnesia. They obtain the 
dolomite laid down for about $4 per ton, while imported magnesia 
costs at that point from $9 to $10 per ton ; hence magnesite is not yet 
used for this purpose. 

Experience in California shows that where the home market is so 
limited and the prices realized are so low, the magnesite properties 
nearest the railroads have a distinct advantage over those distant from 
them. Long hauls by team add so materially to cost that deposits 
requiring hauling are now all idle. Of some half a hundred loiown 
deposits of magnesite in California, only a few are toow being mined, 
though any marked advance in price or in demand would lead to the 
starting up of several more of the quarries. 

Imports. 



Materia (duty): 

Calcined, medicinal 

Carbonate of, medicinal.... 

Snlphate of, or Epsom salts 
Magnesite (free): 

Calcined, not purified 

Crude 



19C4. 



Pouuita. 



15,546 

15,598 

4,066,847 

47, 143. 0W 
80,265,178 



Value. 



18,190 

1,0X9 

18,957 

208,816 
83,012 



1905. 



Pounds. 



18,554 

21,901 

9,039,099 

134.595,834 
14,162,466 



Value. 



12,778 

1.360 

88,084 

595.355 
63,261 



Nora — Tola tabulation Is here given because it is not included In Bulletin 355 of tbe 
Department of tbe Interior, and because It la necewwry in order to show tbe enormous 
growth of importations of " calcined " from 47,143,004 pounds In 1004 to 151,137,001 
pounds in 1007, 320 per cent increase. 

The following communication from a leading producer of magne- 
site in California, the Willamette Paper and rulp Company, which 
calls attention to the needs of the producers and reviews attending 
conditions: 

San Francisco, Cal., October 20, 1908. 

The Willamette Pulp and Paper Company has been operating at Porterville 
since December, 1004. 

Between dates December — , 1004, and May 0, 1908, we have produced 14,241 
tons of raw magnesite, which have yielded 5.SSS.33 tons of the calcined article, 
The largest portion of this has been consumed by the paper nil Ms of the coast ' 

Our cost of operation has been as follows: Raw material, $4,934 per ton; 
calcined, $15.99 per ton, delivered on the cars at our spur track, Porterville, or 
$18.99 per calcined ton delivered at San Francisco. 

We have invested a large amount of money in this industry, and now have 
practically an unlimited supply of raw material, together with our calcining 
plant with a capacity of 6,000 to 7,500 tons per annum, which can be Increased 
if we can secure the business. The demand has not been large on this coast, 
but is on the increase, as the building arts are beginning to consider its use for 
many purposes not heretofore contemplated. 

While there are a number of other deposits being prospected at this writing, 
there is not a great deal being produced outside of our operations. We under- 
stand that a company has been incorporated at Fresno, which will soon be 
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producing, and there is a deposit at Winchester, near Riverside, which did 
produce some material and was then closed down. We believe that they have 
either Just resumed operations or contemplate doing so in the near future. 

We have not as yet been able to secure accurate data as to the quantity 
which has been produced by others,. but, from what I have learned, should 
judge that 500 tons of the calcined article would probably be an outside figure. 

At the present time foreign magnesite is being sold at the following prices 
f. o. b. New York: Crude, $10 to $12 per ton of 2,000 pounds; calcined, but 
unjrround, $14 to $16.60 per ton, according to quantity; calcined and ground, 
$26.50 per ton of 2,000 pounds. 

The freight rate on magnesite from this coast to New York will average about 
$40 per ton, according to point of shipment, and, based on the cost of produc- 
tion on this coast, as shown in an earlier portion of this report, the delivered 
price f. o. b. cars New York, without figuring on any profit to the producer, 
would be as follows: 

Crude, $44,934 per ton; calcined and unground, $55.00 per ton; calcined and 
ground, $65.99 per ton. 

The following figures are based upon regular class rates named by the 
transportation companies. These figures could probably be reduced at least 
$20 per ton if the producer on this coast were in position to show the trans- 
portation companies that a large volume of business would result from such a 
reduction. 

At the present time It is impossible for the producers in this State to com- 
pete in the New York market as against the importation from foreign countries, 
but, with a proper measure of protection which would enable them to largely 
increase the volume of their production, thereby reducing the cost, there is no 
doubt but what they would be able to successfully supply the demands in this 
country. 

The ruling wage for competent miners and furnace hands on this const is 
from $3 to $3.50 per day, as against the very low wage paid by the foreign 
operators. 

The writer is seeking further data relative to this industry, and will lay the 
facts before the committee as soon as they come to hand. 

Respectfully submitted. 

F. G. Wight. 

Industrial qualities of magnesite plasticity. — Properly mixed to a 
plastic state it can be applied, as is mortar, to any required thick- 
ness, from the deep protective and highly ornate covering for sup- 
porting pillars and beams, sustaining Tieavy weights in large struc- 
tures, to the thinnest coating (which might be designated as veneer), 
desired. It adheres readily to wood, virtually becoming a part of it, 
in all cases acting as a fire preventive and resistant. It preserves 
the wood to which it is applied. 

Coloring, shading, etc. — It can be made to represent the most beau- 
tiful and highly polished marbles and tiling on pillars, beams, ceil- 
ingSj walls, and floors. 

Fire protection. — It is indestructible by fire ( while marble quickly 
crumbles when so exposed), making it invaluable, and when appre- 
ciated is sure to come into universal use for protective covering to all 
metal supports in future fireproof buildings, for surely no building 
is stronger than its supports. As a lining for blast furnaces and as 
the base of all fire brick worthy of the name, its fire-resistant quality 
is too well known to require comment. 

Durability. — As a flooring or floor veneer it is practically wear 
proof, so much so that wherever it has been used, even when sub- 
jected to the test of thousands of people passing and repassing over 
it continuously, it has earned the nanje of the dustless floor. 

Nonabsorbent. — When properly applied it is absolutely nonab- 
sorbent. Ink spilled upon it can be wiped off without leaving a 
stain. Ceilings, walls, and floors finished in magnesite may be 
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washed clean by disinfectants. The hospitals, barracks, etc., of Ger- 
many are now required to be magnesite plastered and floored. The 
same will soon be required in all our public and quasi-public build- 
ings in the interest or the general health. 

Resume. 

Good mines of this mineral are now known to exist in various 
States of the Union; notwithstanding which practically all the 
magnesite used in America is imported. 

Our mines are idle and unexploited. 

Because foreign mines, worked bv cheap labor and favored by 
low water transportation and duty-free entry of their product into 
the United States, precludes our American mines, worked by high- 
priced labor and paying heavy transportation, from successfully 
competing with them. 

The uses for this mineral are expanding rapidly and will soon 
require the fullest development of our mines to meet the American 
demand. If our own mines remain idle (which they must do unless 
a duty is levied on crude, calcined, and ground magnesite, as herein 
prayed for), the foreigner having a virtual monopoly will reap all 
the benefits, the consumer paying advancing prices ior his require- 
ments in keeping with increasing demand. 

By the imposition of the duty prayed for the American mines will 
be opened and worked, giving remunerative employment to thousands 
of people. 

As the volume of output increases, the cost of production and 
transportation charges will proportionately decrease. 

The American producers, owing to the mines being widely scat- 
tered and variously owned, will, of necessity, become active competi- 
tors, not only with the foreign article, but among themselves, thus 
assuring reasonable prices for the commodity under all circumstances. 
America is admitting free of duty magnesite that unquestionably 
pays export duty abroad, as is shown by the following extracts from 
report of Daniel E. McGinley, consul, Athens, Greece, September 8, 
1904, published by Department of Commerce and Labor, June, 1905, 
No. 2276: 

* • • Exporters of Greek magnesite have to pay harbor dues and 10 per 
cent on the net profit obtained from magnesite exported annually. 

Keport Frank Dyerchester, consul, Budapest, Hungary, May 19, 

1904, published bv Department of Commerce and Labor, June 6, 

1905, No. 2276: 

• • • The average price per ton of crude and calcined magnesite at the 
mines * * * varies according to * * * the fee or per cent of the selling 
price demanded by the town controlling the mines. * * * From 3$ tons of 
ore 1 ton of calcined magnesite is prepared. 

Gentlemen, place American mines and American miners on an even 
footing, wages and transportation considered, by granting our prayer 
for the reasonable tariff requested, and American mines worked by 
American miners will soon supply not only all our present require- 
ments, but the rapidly expanding demand. 
And your petitioners will ever pray. 

Fresno Magnesite Co., 
By M. F. Tarpby, President. 
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ALIZARIN ASSISTANT AND CASTOR OIL. 

[Paragraphs 32 and 33.] 

JOHN SHAW & CO., BOSTON, XTEGE THAT PRESENT DUTIES ON 
THESE ARTICLES BE MAINTAINED. 

Boston, November £3, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means : 

As domestic manufacturers of alizarin assistant and castor oil we 
desire to submit our views regarding the duties on these articles, and 
you will please note that alizarin assistant and castor oil are inti- 
mately related, and adverse action regarding one article seriously 
affects the other. 

Alizarin assistant consists of castor oil treated with acid, is used 
as a mordant, and is known as alizarin assistant, turkey-red oil, 
soluble oil, etc, and is made of varying strengths, according to the 
percentage of castor oil used in the mixture. 

It is possible to make this product consisting almost entirely of 
castor oil, in which shape it can be and has been imported into this 
country, and by the simple addition of water reduced to any strength 
desiredf. It is therefore of the utmost importance to us that no change 
be made in the wording of the present tariff, as in former years im- 
porters have brought this article in under various confusing names 
and consistencies, endeavoring to pass them through the customs at 
lower rates of duty. 

From January 1 to November 2, 1908, 40,000 gallons of alizarin 
assistant were imported through the port of Jtfew York alone, so that 
it can not be justly claimed that the present duty is prohibitive. 

The castor oil used in the manufacture of alizarin assistant is 
made from castor seed, on which a duty of 25 cents a bushel is im- 
posed for the protection of the western farmer, equal to a duty of 11 
cents a gallon on the castor oil in the seed. 

Our castor oil costs us at the present time to manufacture 8£ cents 
per pound, or 68 cents per gallon, exclusive of office and selling ex-* 
penses, and the present selling price is 9^ cents per pound, or 76 cents 
per gallon, delivered, and less discount for cash. 

Alizarin assistant is sold on the same basis, according to the per- 
centage of castor oil used. * 

Foreign castor oil can be imported at the present time for 6 cents 
per pound, or 48 cents per gallon, exclusive of duty, and alizarin 
assistant on the same basis according to percentage of oil in the 
mixture. We do not ask for a lower duty on castor seed, but beg to 
state that on account of this duty and difference in labor cost, freight, 
etc., alizarin assistant and castor oil can be made abroad, and espe- 
cially in India and Brazil, the largest castor-seed raising countries, at 
one- naif the cost to the domestic manufacturer. 

Since 1890 the duties on alizarin assistant and castor oil have been 
reduced over 50 per cent, and while we do not ask for protection 
injurious to the consumer or to obtain an extravagant profit, our ex- 
perience during the life of the Wilson bill, when our plant was prac- 
tically closed, and our knowledge of the comparative cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad, permits us to state positively that any further 
reduction of the duties would seriously cripple if it did not destroy 
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the domestic manufacturer. We therefore respectfully ask that the 
present rates and phraseology be retained in tne new bill. 

In closing, we desire to state that we are independent manufac- 
turers of the above articles and we are not a member of any combina- 
tion organized to maintain the prices on either of our products. 
Kespectf ully, yours, 

John Shaw & Co. 



BOSSON A LANE, ATLANTIC, MASS,, MANTJFACTUBER8 OF DYE- 
STUFFS, URGE THAT DUTIES BE NOT LOWERED ON ALIZARIN 
ASSISTANT AND CASTOR OIL. 

Atlantic, Mass., November 87, 1908. 
Hon. Wm. K. Payne, 

Clerk Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir : We respectfully desire to call the committee's attention 
to Schedule A, paragraphs 32 and 33, in the tariff law, act of June 24, 
1897, relating to alizarin assistant, etc., and castor oil, respectively, 
these two products being so closely related in our manufacturing 
business that a proper consideration of one is difficult without includ- 
ing the other. We earnestly hope that the tariff will not be reduced 
on either alizarin assistant or castor oil, but beg to suggest that the 
clause in paragraph 32 which provides that in the manufacture of 
alizarin assistant which contains a less per centum, of castor oil than 
50 duty shall be 15 cents per gallon, might be eliminated, together 
with balance of paragraph, which provides that a tariff of 30 per 
cent ad valorem be charged for alizarin assistant not otherwise speci- 
fied. We believe that practically all of the alizarin assistant being 
imported to this country is just below 50 per cent, say 49 per cent, 
and therefore pays a duty of only 15 cents per gallon, not quite 2 cents 
per pound. This competition in connection with home competition, 
which is very keen, leaves a very small margin of profit 

The presentprice of castor oil in this country is, in car lots, 9£ cents 
per pound. To make a 49 per cent alizarin assistant it costs: 

Onts 
per pound 

For castor oil 4. 055O 

For making 1. 00 

Total 6.6550 

not adding anything for selling, depreciation, etc. We are told 
by parties who claim to know that castor oil in England costs from 
5 to 5£ cents per pound. 

To make the same quality of alizarin assistant in England, and 
castor oil at 5^ cents per pound, 49 per cent, would cost: 

Cents 
per pound. 

For castor oil .6950 

For making . 75 

For duty to United States 2.00 

For freight . 15 

Total 5.6950 
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Other expenses, such as extra cartage, custom-house fees, etc., would 
increase this somewhat, and we are not sure that this includes a profit 
on the castor oil. However, it seems to us that any reduction what- 
ever of the present rate would be a hardship upon the home manufac- 
turers. 

During; the operation of the Wilson bill we sold the imported Eng- 
lish goods, but when the act of 1897 became a law we resumed the 
manufacture of alizarin assistant, and within a few years we bought a 
factory property and began the manufacture of castor oil. This 
product we use almost exclusively in the manufacture of alizarin 
assistant and other castor-oil products. 

We think that the present duty on castor oil of 35 cents per gal- 
lon, which is equivalent to 4.37J cents per pound, is none too much in 
the way of protection, for we have to pay 25 cents per bushel on castor 
seed (Schedule Q, par. 254), this charge being equal to 1£ cents per 
pound toward the cost of manufacturing the oil. The cost of castor 
oil varies according to price of seed and the yield of oil to the bushel. 
Based upon our last purchase of castor seed, the oil costs 8.69 cents 
per pound, including cost of package, freight, etc., but not including 
any depreciation. The selling price in car lots is 9J cents per pound! 

While home competition is an important factor in keeping the 
margin of profit so close, we doubt if it would be possible to add one- 
fourth cent per pound to the present selling price on account of the 
lower cost of producing castor oil both in England and in India, 
where the labor is so much less than with us, it being in India about 
14 cents per day and in England practically one-half of what we have 
to pay. Then w6 have the duty on the seed (1£ cents per pound of 
oil), the freight on the seed, which figures nearly three times as much 
per pound of oil as England has to pay, and the item of waste (dirt 
in the seed), upon which we pajr duty, is at times very considerable. 

The castor-seed pomace sells in England at an advance over our 
price of about 25 per cent. Our packages cost more than the English 
package. 

We have never used American castor seed, but have investigated 
it somewhat and found it poor, very poor in castor-oil value, and we 
do not know now whether any castor seeds are being raised in the 
United States or not. In this connection it might seem pertinent to 
suggest that provided the present duty on castor seed is not bene- 
ficial to the farmer, and we Delieve that a crop natural to the climate 
is already being raised at a good profit, then why not reduce or elim- 
inate the duty on castor seed, thus reducing the price of castor oil 
to the consumer? We believe in protecting tne farmer as well as the 
manufacturer, but it may be questionable if it is good business to 
place a premium on a farm product where the climate is wholly un- 
suited and the risk is great, but where protection could be given 
rather on a product natural to the soil and climate. This is only a 

f>assing thought; we believe, however, that a reduction on the seed, 
eaving the present rate on the oil, would stimulate the castor oil and 
castor-oil products industries in this country. To reduce the rate 
on castor oil, even though the rate on the seed should be reduced, 
would leave the castor oil manufacturer without any inducement to 
enlarge his works, as the present margin of profit is too close. We 
wish to call special attention to the present phraseology of paragraph 
32 in Schedule A, where it reads " by whatever name known, whether 
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liquid, solid, or in paste, in the manufacture of which fifty per centum 
or more of castor oil is used." This phraseology is important and 
has prevented the importation of castor-oil products in the past 
under special names, such as soap, etc. 

If, however, in place of 50 per cent, you name 25 per cent, we think 
the rate would be more in accordance with protection principles and 
probably consistent with the real intention of the act, for as at pres- 
ent, the importer will not bring in either a 60 per cent, 55 per cent, 
or 50 per cent product and pay a duty of 4 cents per pound when he 
can readily import a 49 per cent product and pay only 2 cents per 
pound. 

Our salesmen receive much more than the foreign salesmen, and 
other selling expenses are greater here. In this business we have had 
experience both with and without protection. When without protec- 
tion we sold English-made goods. To-day our own factory supplies 
our needs. We employ American citizens at goods wages. 

The proposed addition, which we have just seen published, to para- 
graph 32 in Schedule A, reads as follows : "All other alizarin assist- 
ants and all soluble greases used in processes of softening, dyeing, or 
finishing." This we think strengthens the clause and may eliminate 
some of the past annoyances. 

With your consideration passed upon this subject we feel confident 
that your recommendation will prove to be fair to home interests. 
Very truly, yours, 

Bosson & Lane. 



THE MARSH OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO., ASKS RETENTION 
OF PRESENT DITTIES ON CASTOR SEED, CASTOR OIL, AND 
ALIZARIN ASSISTANT. 

Kansas City, Mo., December 17, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways arid Means Committee, 

Washington, D. G. : 

We desire to call your attention to the castor seed, castor oil, and 
alizarin assistant tariff duties, and respectfully petition your com- 
mittee in preparing your tariff bill to continue the same duties that 
are now in effect under the Dingley tariff bill of 1897, which in justice 
is due all of these articles. The tariff act of 1894, known as the 
Wilson-Gorman bill, made a serious reduction which for several 
years demoralized the industry and the business did not commence 
to improve until the Dingley bill went into effect. 

The cut was so severe the manufacturers could only work about 
half time and even then the lower-grade stock of manufacture 
accumulated to such an extent it was a burden to take care of it. It 
could only be sold at a loss. 

A large part of the second quality is used by alizarin assistant 
makers. The act of 1894 covering this article made it possible to 
import largely of alizarin assistant to the injury of American manu- 
facturers who formerly supplied the castor oil for making these 
goods. It is very important that the phraseology of the alizarin as- 
sistant section remain as it is. It was drawn with great care and 
approved by government appraisers as the best wording to prevent 
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evasion of the full duties that are due and should be collected by the 
Government Under the act of 1894, while the duty was so low that 
the business was ruined, importers were evading the tariff by getting 
passed through the custom-house alizarin assistant as "soap, not 
otherwise provided for, 10 per cent." 

This concern has been making castor oil here since 1886, and gives 
a number of men steady employment at good wages. From all we 
can learn we pay from 100 to 200 per cent more wages than is paid in 
foreign countries (Europe and India) for the same kind of work. 
The price of castor oil is as cheap in Kansas City at all times as at 
the Atlantic seaboard, so there is no complaint from the consumer of 
oil in this section. 

For many years we crushed altogether the domestic bean grown in 
Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma. During the past few years not so 
many beans have been produced owing to the farmers going into other 
products. We have, however, introduced a change or seed by accli- 
matizing seed grown in a foreign country, thereby securing a much 
better yield per acre. By this means we hope to revive the castor- 
bean industry in the States above named. We are now using largely 
the foreign bean imported from India and Brazil. We pay a duty of 
25 cents per bushel of 50 pounds, freight to Kansas City, a^d also a 
duty on all the articles used in the manufacture of castor oil which 
in addition to the high cost of labor compared with Europe and In- 
dia where castor oil is manufactured makes the cost of manufacture 
extremely in excess of oil made abroad. 

We are not familiar with the manufacturing cost abroad, therefore 
can not make a comparison for your honorable committee; but this 
we do know, that at the average market price for oil, l^ss the freights, 
discounts, and brokerage, there is an apparent profit of about 11 
per cent in the business, but that is subject to various contingencies 
that continually arise to lessen returns. We secure no profit what- 
ever on the second quality after paying the usual freights, commis- 
sion, and brokerage. We have very little sale for this quality in the 
West; has to be snipped east. 

The per cent of protection is not excessive, as a refund is givci. to 
the Government oi the duty on the castor bean, based on the oil in 
the bean. At the present time the price of oil is below the average: 
consequently the protection figures larger than when the price oi 
foreign oil is mucn higher. Therefore, considering the smallness of 
the industry, the profits are only fair on the active capital employed 
and plant investment. 

We work the bean for the oil, not for the by-product, which rep- 
resents some 62 per cent of the bean, worth very little, about $11 per 
ton at our factory. 

In view of the conditions attaching to this industry, the domestic 
producer of the castor bean, the manufacturer, and the consumer, we 
feel that the present duties on castor seed, alizarin assistant, and cas- 
tor oil (allied products) should be continued, 
x oui^, very respectfully f 

Marsh Oil Company. 
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COCOANUT OIL. 

[Paragraph 626.] 

BARRY MOHTTN, GLOVER BXJILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C, XTRGES 
THAT A PROTECTIVE DUTY BE PLACED ON COCOANUT OIL. 

Tuesday, November 10^ 1908. 

Mr. Mohun. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
here before the committee to ask the imposition of a small duty upon 
♦cocoanut oil. At present there is no duty imposed upon cocoanut oil 
nor upon what is Known as copra — that is, the dried cocoanut. There 
is a duty upon copra which has been prepared in different forms, but 
the simple dried kernel of the cocoanut enters frefe, and we think it 
should be entered free. A large proportion of the copra produced in 
the world comes from the Philippine Islands. I shall furnish the 
committee with an exact statement of that as soon as I obtain the 
definite figures from the Bureau of Statistics. About 95 per cent of 
the copra produced in the Philippine Islands is sent to Europe, 
Cochin China, and other countries where the labor is cheap for 
manufacture. That there is no duty upon the manufactured article 
in this country is the reason why the copra is manufactured else- 
where. I present herewith two schedules containing figures showing 
the extent of importation into the United States, both by pounds and 
by values, of cocoanut oil during the years 1907 and 1908, and the 
various countries from which it is purchased. 

The schedules referred to are as follows: 

Importation of cocoanut oil during year 1907. 



Country. 



Austria-Hungary - 

Belgium — .— 

France 

Germany 

Spain - 

United Kingdom - 

Canada - • 

Honduras - — 

West Indies— British. 

Cuba 

Venezuela. * 

Bast Ind'es: 

British India 

8trnlts Settlements 

Other British 

Oceania, British— Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand 
Philippine Islands 



Total- 



Pounds. 



914,400 
,431,086 
,009,117 

440 

,152,857 

9,254 

92 

128.269 

278,680 

480 

,970.874 
435,567 
,876,268 
,C86,868 
650,754 



35,544,356 



Dollars. 



60.250 

187,356 

82,362 

35 

i ,240,197 

694 

7 

14,611 

16,820 

83 

158.942 
83.829 
661,211 
123,946 
44.780 



2,623,973 



Importation of cocoanut oil during year 1008. 



Country. 



Pounds. 



Austria-Hungary 83.257 

Belgium 1,610,795 

Prance 3.918,142 

Ocnnany I l,837.8ft4 

Italy 6,528 

Netherlands 854,801 

8patn J o 



Dollars. 



1,794 

123,693 

232.C29 

05,949 

427 
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Importation of cocoanut oil during year 1908— Continued. 



Country. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


United Kingdom 

Canada 






21,641,928 

8.869 

80 

117 

76,451 

2,728.748 
1.438.870 
11.084.968 

600,749 

875 

689.648 


1,596.618 
300» 


Honduras 

Mexico 

Cuba— - _ . 


- 





7 

7 

6.ttt 


Asia: 

East Indies- 
British India — 


210.601 


8traits Settlements 


99,664 


Other British.. _ _ 


797,846 


Oceania, Brltlsn: 

Australia and Tasmania 


88,466- 


New Zealand..... 


53 


Philippine Islands 


40,647 










Total .. __* __ 


45.422.576 


8,267,686 







I would say here that cocoanut oil is used for three purposes. It 
is drawn off three times. The first draft, as it is called, is used for 
food, the second draft is used in the manufacture of white soap, and 
the third, the residue, is used for animal food. From these schedules 
which I nave obtained from the Bureau of Statistics it appears that 
in two years there was imported from the Philippine Islands to the 
United States only $85,32y worth of cocoanut oil, whereas the total 
importation during that period of two years was $5 ; 891,558, out of 
which Great Britain and her possessions and colonies- imported cocoa- 
nut oil to the extent of $4,961,151. We have no doubt that a larg* 
proportion of the cocoanut oil which is credited as coming from Great 
Iiritain is in reality manufactured elsewhere. In fact, we are so in- 
formed by the Bureau of Statistics, which states that Great Britain 
is really a great clearing house for cocoanut oil. There are but two 
factories in this country producing cocoanut oil, and they have had a 
struggling existence in San Francisco on account of the fact that it 
can qg produced abroad so much cheaper than it can be here. I 
appear on behalf of gentlemen who are anxious to embark in this 
enterprise, and that is exactly what I have always understood to be 
the object of the tariff; that is, simply to impose the difference in the 
cost of production. I think the minority members of the committee 
will concede this. We have figures on the difference in the cost of 
production, but they are not completed, and with the permission of 
the committee I should like to file them in a brief. 

There is one other request I shall make which I fear may be 
denied. I am told that briefs must be filed by December 4. Un- 
fortunately, the consular reports, which ought to contain the informa- 
tion as to the cost of production abroad, contain information on 
about every other subject than cocoanut oil, and we have been com- 
pelled to write to our consuls, and this afternoon I am going to have 
the State Department cable for some information; and if that in- 
formation is not received by December 4 ? I should certainly like the 
privilege of filing a brief as soon as it is received, unless the com- 
mittee objects. 

The Chairman. You had better file your brief which you have 
here, and you can hand your supplemental brief to the clerk. I can 
not promise that we will print it if it is not filed by December 4, but 
it will be before the committee. 

Mr. Mohun. I had intended to file a brief prior to Deceml)er 4. 
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Mr. McCall. The suggestion is that you be permitted to file your 
brief before December 4, and it will be printed; and any supple- 
mental information which you receive after that you may file with 
the committee. 

Mr. Mohtjn. That is, it will be printed here, at the Government 
Printing Office? 

Mr. McCall. Yes. 

Mr. Gaines. I wish that we might have these briefs as soon as 
possible. 

The Chairman. We want them here so that the committee may 
have the use of them. As I understand, cocoanut oil is manufactured 
from the copra? 

Mr. Mohun. What is popularly called copra is the dried cocoanut* 

The Chairman. And cocoanut oil is manufactured from the copra t 

Mr. Mohun. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And large quantities of that come from the Phil- 
ippine Islands? 

Mr. Mohun. Indirectly; not to us directly. 

The Chairman. They manufacture it elsewhere and then it is im- 
ported into this country? 

Mr. Mohun. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do they not manufacture the oil in the United 
States also? 

Mr. Mohun. There are only two factories in the United States, 
which do a very small business. The figures which I have here and 
which I have filed show what a small proportion is manufactured 
here. I shall be glad to try to answer any other questions. 

Mr. Gaines. It appears from page 646 that in 1907 we imported 
35,500,000 pounds of cocoanut oil, to the value of $2,623,000, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. Mohun. Yes; that is in this schedule which I have filed. 

Mr. Gaines. Yes. 

Mr. Mohun. The total importation in 1907 was 35,544.356 pounds, 
valued at $2,623,973, and in 1908 we imported 45,422,575 pounds, 
valued at $3,267,585. 

Mr. Dalzell. How much did we make in this country? 

Mr. Mohun. Practically none. There are only two factories, and 
95 per cent of the copra produced in our islands, the Philippine 
Islands, goes abroad for manufacture. I have not the exact percent- 
age of the amount of copra grown in the Philippine Islands to the 
amount produced in the world, but I think I am safe in saying that 
it is more than 50 per cent. 

Mr. McCall. Is copra on the free list now? 

Mr. Mohun. Yes, sir; that is, copra without any form of manu- 
facture at all is on the free list. I submit it is perfectly obvious that 
copra, which is not grown upon the mainland of the United States, 
should in its manufactured state remain on the free list. 

Mr. Dalzell. We imported 7,000,000 pounds of that last year r 
12,000,000 pounds the year l>efore, and 15,000.000 pounds the year 
l>efore that, so that it appears that the importation of copra has 
fallen off. 

Mr. Mohun. Yes, sir. There is no incentive to import it here* 
because we can not manufacture it here and make any money out of it. 
Yes, sir; it has fallen off, and it will continue to fall' off, I presume. 
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The Chaibman. The principal use of copra is for the manufacture 
of oil, is it not? 

Mr. Mohun. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is its use almost exclusively, is it not? 

Mr. Mohun. Yes; and the second draft, to which I referred, is 
used for the manufacture of white soap, and it is used in the manu- 
facture of practically all white soap, so that you can see that there 
is a considerable amount of it required. 

Mr. Hill. I understood your suggestion to be that copra should 
continue to come in free, and that there should be a duty on the oil? 

Mr. Mohun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. Have you submitted any figures as to the cost of labor 
in the manufacture? 

Mr. Mohun. Perhaps you did not grasp that, but I stated that the 
figures which I have are not complete, and I want to get them exactly 
right. It is my belief, from what I have gotten, that a duty of one- 
half cent per pound would be about fair; but I want to make a com- 
plete showing, and I will do that, and that is the reason I asked for 
a delay. 

The Chairman. What price isi:he oil? 

Mr. Mohun. The value of 45,000,000 pounds was $3,000,000. 

Mr. Dalzell. It is about 7£ cents per pound. 

Mr. Mohun. It would be less than 10 cents. Yes; about 7J cents. 
The value is more nearly 6£ cents per pound. 

Mr. Dalzell. What would the auty of one-half cent per pound be 
on an ad valorem basis? 

Mr. Mohun. About 7£ per cent. 

Mr. Gaines. You intend, then, to show in your brief what the labor 
would cost in the manufacture in this country? 

Mr. Mohun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. And what similar labor costs in England or Europe? 

Mr. Mohun. In countries where there is a large production, espe- 
cially in France and the East. 

The Chairman. I see by our reports that nearly one-half of the 
importation came from the United Kingdom, and nearly all the 
balance came from the British East Indies. 

Mr. Mohun. Yes, sir. Out of a total value of $5,891,000 in two 
years, $4,961,000* came from Great Britain or her possessions. 

The Chairman. Thnt is all, I think. 

Mr. Mohun. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 



FRANKLIN O. COLBY, BOSTON, MASS., REPRESENTING THE PHILIP- 
PINE PRODUCTS CO., ASKS FOR DUTY ON C0C0ANUT OIL 

Wednesday, November 18, 1908. 
Mr. Colby. I am president of the Philippine Products Company, 
gentlemen. Three years ago we started, with the good wishes of the 
government, in Manila, to erect a cocoanut oil factory for the purpose 
of making ordinary oil, edible oil, and shredded cocoanut. These 
are the three different branches of the industry. We have strug- 
gled out in Manila, having had previous experience in the island 
of Ceylon and the Malay States and the Torrid Zone generally, with 
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the cocoanut oil question, and our experience is possibly larger than 
that of any other concern in the United States in this commodity, 
and we have found from our sales, from a beginning of about ten 
years ago, that the edible oil began at about 15 tons a month, and 
they have gotten up to about 70,000 tons a year of edible oil in the 
cocoanut I am here to-day to advocate the retention of the present 
tariff on cocoanut oil and cocoa butter, a correction of the present 
tariff to cover both, and to maintain the duty on shredded cocoanut, 
but with the proviso that the Philippine products are allowed to 
come in free; that is, for any vegetable oil manufacturer, because 
out there in the Philippines under the American flag we pay all our 
import duties in American coin, not pesos, and when we try to exercise 
some of our privileges as American citizens we do not know exactly 
who we are or what we are, except law-abiding citizens of that country. 
The difficulties of the manufacturer — and I am speaking broadly — are 
tremendous in a new country like the Philippines, where they have 
had to inherit the old Spanish customs, tne superstition of the 
natives, the dishonesty that is very prevalent among the laboring 
classes, and the high cost of labor. We pay in Manila — and I desire 
to lodge with the committee gur pay roll — from 100 to 400 per cent 
more than they pay in Ceylon, which is the greatest point of the 
industry, and some 100 per cent more than in Singapore. 

Mr. Pou. Why is that? 

Mr. Colby. The chief reason is because the United States Govern- 
ment occupies Manila, and the Western Coast States of the United 
States have influenced the native mind to believe that Americans have 
an unlimited amount of cash, and if they can not get one price they 
ask another; and another reason is that the occupation of Manila by 
the American troops, with the restricted houses and the occupation 
by American officers, compels all the servants to double their wages, 
and an American to-day, unless he wears the uniform of a United 
States Army officer, has to pay twice as much as a native. 

Mr. Dalzell. Is this article you are talking about the article that 
comes in now at a duty of 2 cents a pound? 

Mr. Colby. Yes; the shredded meat, the dried meat. 

Mr. Gaines. I did not catch what you said, exactly. You said an 
American, unless he wore the uniform of the United States officer, 
had to pay more? 

Mr. Colby. In traveling through any of the provinces in the Philip- 
pine Islands, for his transportation and food and lodging — if he is 
fortunate enough to get it — he pays always double and sometimes 
treble or more for the same attention a native Filipino would receive. 

Mr. Gaines. How about the officer? 

Mr. Colby. The officer has the United States emblem of authority, 
and he receives respect. Even your retired officers are too wise to 
ignore the privilege that is allowed, them, and to travel in civil cos- 
tume. 

The Chaihman. If you will proceed, after jrou conclude, the com- 
mittee will askyou such questions as they desire to. 

Mr. Colby. CJertainly, sir. The milk in this cocoanut is the large 
expense of manufacture there. We are compelled, as will be shown 
by our pay roll, to pay larger wages than they pay in Singapore or in 
dolombo. There they can get a first-class mechanic for from 34 to 
50 cents gold a day, and we have to pay a dollar to a dollar and a half 
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a day. They have no old customs, nor have they any aftermath of a 
war to come up against in their struggles, and they are not trying to 
educate the Filipino so that he will oe awe to assume independence 
immediately or in twenty years. They are just doing business in a 
businesslike way. In Manila lighterage, or coal, or any expense that 
we know, even to painting the sign over your door, is so ridiculously 
high that unless you paid the money out of your own pocket you 
would hardly believe any witness here as to the expense that it is 
necessary to go to. So I am a very strong Cleveland advocate of the 
duty being maintained and giving these Filipinos the opportunity 
to bring in not only cocoanut oil but also any vegetable oil. There 
are oils from trees and vegetables out there— distillations — that are 
unknown to the tariff department of this Government that should 
come in free. I am not particularly anxious as to anything further 
than if we can put a duty on anything that comes from the low-class 
labor countries, such as India, or the Malay States, or Java, for the 
reason that we pay such high wages to the Filipino and we are educat- 
ing him ; and either the Philippine government should refund a cer- 
tain percentage to us or we should be relieved of paying these duties. 
I do not believe I can make it any plainer on those two points. I am 
pretty familiar with the conditions in the Philippines, and if you wish 
to ask any questions I will be glad to answer them. ♦ 

The Chairman. What paper is that you have there? 

Mr. Colby. I have only my pay roll. That is the most eloquent 
brief that I could present. I could send you a brief. Olive oil is con- 
sidered one of the finest eating oils, for salads, in the world, and your 
government laboratory in Manila has proven beyond doubt that the 
cocoanut oil exceeds in eating qualities, in the pleasing effect to the 
palate, any other oil in the world. 

The Chairman. You brought that pay roll for a purpose, I sup- 
pose. What is that purpose? 

Mr. Colby. It shows my statements are true that these Filipinos 
have received more than the wages in these other places I have men- 
tioned ; it proves the truth of the statement that I make that mechan- 
ics in Honkong, Singapore, and Colombo receive from 34 cents to 50 ■ 
cents a day gold, while we pay $1 to $1.50 a day. 

The Chairman. Have you also a statement as to what they receive 
in China? 

Mr. Colby. Hongkong is in China. 

The Chairman. Have you a statement to that effect? 

Mr. Colby. No, sir. I will file a statement, if you will permit me, 
as to the labor. 

The Chairman. We will print that statement you have here, if you 
desire to have it printed. 

Mr. Colby. I have not any formal statement. If you will allow me 
to submit a statement^ I will submit it to the clerk before I leave. 

Mr. Dalzell. Is this article protected in the Philippine tariff? 

Mr. Colby. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. At what rate? 

Mr. Colby. It is by so many kilos; I think it is on about 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. Dalzell. Is not that a satisfactory rate? 

Mr. Colby. There is no importation or no use of this article in the 
Philippines. Every Filipino has his own nuts, and he makes his own 
article. For the oil, he buys it from the local mills. 
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Mr. Dalzell. What you ask is that it shall come in free! 

Mr. Colby. To the United States ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. You would want to have the same relations existing 
between the Philippine Islands and the United States as now exist 
between Porto Rico and the United States? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. You would want to carry that right around to the Phil- 
ippine Islands? 

Mr. Colby. Yes; in a commercial way. 
" Mr. Clark. You want a tariff for everybody else, but you want 
free trade for your crop? 

Mr. Colby. Yes; I think we deserve it. 

Mr. Clark. Well, that is a question for argument I was trying 
to find out really what you want. 

Mr. Coiay. I am not fixing the tariff against everybody else. 

Mr. Clark. I understood you to start out with the proposition that 
you wanted the tariff to stay as it was. 

Mr. Colby. That has already been fixed. 

Mr. Clark. It has already teen fixed. That is what we are sitting 
here for — to fix it. 

Mr. Colby. I hope you will fix it. 

Mr. Clark. I thought you said you wanted the tariff to stay as it 

was - 

Mr. Coi^y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. On these articles, except that you wanted free trade 
with the United States for these articles. 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. Now, that is the whole thing. 

Mr. Colby. And that is a very important thing to the Philippine 
Islands and their commercial crops; a very important thing, sir. 
Cocoanut is the third on the list of their important articles. You can 
eat and live inside of a cocoanut tree — the product of a cocoanut tree. 

Mr. Clark. If they can do all that, wnat do they care about a 
tariff on it? 

Mr. Colby. We Americans go there and try to put capital there, 
desire to make money out of the cocoanut, and we can not do it under 
the competition of cheap labor from China and India. 

Mr. Clark. Well, I am through. 

Mr. Fordney. You say that you want free trade between the Phil- 
ippine Islands and the United States in your products? 

Mr. Colby. On all vegetable-oil products or the edible products of 
these vegetables. 

Mr. Fordney. Or, in fact, anything you produce there? 

Mr. Coi^y. Anything we produce there. 

Mr. Fordney. You would be benefited by that, would you? 

Mr. Colby. Very largely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney. Are you not in much better condition now than you 
were before the American occupation of the islands? 

Mr. Colby. We have only boen there three years. We have not 
been there any longer than that, and we can not make interest on our 
money as we stand to-day. 

Mr. Fordney. Then the only way you can make interest on your 
money is to have free trade or to get out of the islands? 

Mr. Colby. Yes, sir; to have free trade or to get out of the islands. 
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Mr. Fordnby. Do you think free trade with the Philippine Islands 
would hurt competitive articles in the United States? 

Mr. Colby. Tney are so small that they would not be felt. 

Mr. Fordnby. The islands are not so small. 

Mr. Colby. But they are undeveloped. The development of the 
agricultural products of the Philippine Islands to-day is less than 
it was before the war. 

Mr. Fordnby. The object would be to develop the industry, then? 

Mr. Colby. Yes; ana the difficulties surrounding- that develop- % 
ment are very great. We are on the world's market without any* 
benefits under tne American flag, where we are compelled to pay 
higher wages for labor and higher duties, and pay higher for every- 
thing that is used, and there ought to be some quid pro quo to those 
speculative and venturesome gentlemen that go to the Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr. Fordnby. What prices do you pay for labor in the Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr. Colby. For ordinary labor, 40 to 50 cents a day gold, and 
to a mechanic a dollar to a dollar and a half a day. Kight across 
the straits you can get the same amount of labor for 20 cents a day 

£)ld, and a mechanic you can get for 25 to 30 cents, and it is better 
bor, and the men wiU work. 

Mr. Fordnby. And with those prices for labor, without free trade 
you could not compete in the American markets ? 

Mr. Colby. No; we can not compete in the American markets. 
We can sell better in Europe or some other place than we can by 
bringing our products to America, because we have less expenses to 
reach the market. 

Mr. Fordnby. Is it not true that if we should give free trade to 
all the countries of the world, it would be to the benefit of every 
other country in the world, and our labor would be reduced to the 
level of the labor in foreign countries? 

Mr. Colby. It would hurt the labor of the United States if we 
had free trade with the rest of the world ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordnby. And it would to a certain extent if we had free 
trade with the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. Colby. It would hurt them. Their protective tariff prevents 
their labor from getting down to what it is actually worth. 

Mr. Fordnby. No; but under a competitive tariff would it not hurt 
American labor and industry to have competition with the free-trade 
products? 

Mr. Colby. It would certainly bring labor down to its true value, 
whatever it was. 

Mr. Fordnby. There would scarcely be any prospect of bringing 
Philippine labor up to the level of the wages paid to American labor, 
would there? 

Mr. Colby. I think everything that depends on labor in the Philip- 

Eines would leave. It is so high now that they are all leaving. They 
ave not gotten over the idea that the war is over and the United 
States Treasury is not behind every individual that goes there. 

Mr. Fordney. So far as the United States Treasury is concerned, 
you have free trade now with the United States, have you not? 
Mr. Colby. Yes, sir; they are the only ones that enjoy it. 
Mr. Crumpackbr. In view of the character of native labor in the 
Philippine Islands and the price of wages, is not the labor cost of 
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production about as high in the Philippine Islands as it is in the 
United States now ? 

Mr. Colby. I can manufacture oil in New York, and all my prod- 
ucts, cheaper, and pay $2.50 to $3.50 a day, and get the same tonnage 
and the same product, and then I do not run the extra risk of thiev- 
ing, which is a principal characteristic among the laboring classes in 
the Philippines. 

Mr. Clark. Then why do you not come to New York? 

Mr. Colby. We are stuck m Manila. 

Mr. Crumpackeb. Then the labor cost is fully as high in the Philip- 
pine Islands as in the United States to-day? 

Mr. Colby. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. If you can make your products just as cheap in New 
York as in Manila, why do you not make them in New York? 

Mr. Colby. My dear sir, my hind sight would tell me that I was 
the biggest fool in the world when I put $175,000 in Manila. I can 
not get it out of Manila. 

Mr. Clark. I agree with you about that 



SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN O. COLBY RELATIVE 
TO LAB0B COST IN C0C0ANTTT-0IL INDUSTRY IN MANILA. 

44 Broadway, New York, November 19, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : I have to thank you and your committee for the courtesy 
of hearing me on the 18th instant. 

As promised, I herewith file with you the Philippine Products 
Company's time sheet, showing at foot of same the cost of labor in 
different competing countries. 

This industry oi the development of cocoanut oil is now in its 
infancy, but is of vast proportions, as shown by the accompanying 
statistics of the amount of oil, shredded meat, and copra moved in the 
world's commerce, which does not represent more than one-half of 
what the natives domestically consume themselves. 

Trusting that my argument and plea for Philippine manufacturers 
of all vegetable products will receive " free trade " at the hands of 
this committee, by reason of the excess labor and the high cost of 
every material they need, so far away from their basis of supplies, 
as well as the correction of the present schedule 282, including cocoa- 
nut butter. 

And, under the " free list," that all vegetable oils made from un- 
known vegetable seeds or nuts found in the Philippine Islands shall 
be entitled to " free entry " in the United States. 

This paragraph is necessary, as many nuts unknown to commerce 
are continually being found, whose values are commercially destroyed 
by reason of the absence of such a paragraph in the tariff list. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Philippine Products Co., 
Franklin G. Colby, President 
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Exhibit A, 

The total exports from Colombo, the largest cocoanut-ofl market in the world, 
are as follows (cwt 112 pounds each) : 





1907. 


1905. 


1105. 


1904. 


Cocoanut oU {££" 

Edible desiccated cocoanut cwt. . 

Nuto do.... 


477,995 

23,899 

23,303,497 

/• 13,813, 147 

\ 101,401 


539,070 

20,953 

20, 213. 570 

a 15, 013, 510 

07,920 

» 3, 752, 505 

118,020 


594,821 

29,741 

20,779.236 

al8,047,718 


499,632 
24 981 

18, 7281915 
a 16,957,621 


Desiccated cocoanut meat...... do.. .. 






Nuts do 

















a Exported to the United States of America. 

* By direct shipment, or 17 per cent of the total production. 

These figures do not of course represent the native consumption, which Is 
about double to any one of these figures, and more than double as applying to 
the Philippines. 



. Exhibit B. 
Desiccated cocoanut 8, Ceylon. 



Tons. 



Number. 



Tons. 



Number. 



1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900 
1901. 



2,555 
4,318 
4,734 
5,038 
5,822 
6,067 
6,073 
6,275 



8,293,000 
10,800,000 
13,859,000 
13,610,000 
12,027,000 
11,723,000 
14,995,000 
14,850,000 



1902 
1903 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 

1907. 



7,244 
7,806 
8,348 
9,277 
9,024 
1,651 
10,408 



G 



12,588,000 
13,129,000 
16,957,000 
18,047,000 
16,013,000 

13, SIS, 000 



Exhibit C. 
Total shipments of cocoanut oil from Ceylon, in tons. 





Tons. 




Toaa. 


1893 


19,486 
24,379 
19,207 
17,190 
20,480 
21,797 
20,049 
22,198 


1901 


23,076 
25,625 
33,268 
24,982 
29,741 
26,964 
23,900 


1894 


1902 


1895 


1903 


1896 


1904 


1897 


1905 


1898 


1906 


1899 


1907 


1900 
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Exhibit D. 
Copra, 





Shipments from— 




Ceylon. 


Manila. 


Singa- 
pore. 


Java. 


Maccas- 
sar. 


1993 


Tons. 

2,246 

1,532 

1,538 

2.502 

5.330 

25.313 

16,270 

18,123 

21,993 

18.740 

36.079 

35.715 

19.666 

22,557 

19,258 


Ton*. 


Ton*. 


Ton*. 


Ton*. 


1894 










1895 






:::::::::::::::::::: 


1896 










1897 . 










1898 




------•--, ----- 




1899 




i 




1800 




i •••••••• 




1801 




25,089 






1902 




40.436 
37,747 
29,353 
46,761 
25,079 
39,043 






1903 








1904 


38.383 
52,520 
57,900 
48.306 


29,716 
107.709 
52,000 




1905 


25,961 
. 9,641 


1906 


1907 









Exhibit B. 

Factory time sheet week ending October t, 1908. 

DAY LABORERS. 



Kama. 



Francisco Such 

Antonio Espuitu , 

Vicente M. Gallegos.. 
Doroteo Bermuder 

Alfredo M. Bayot 

Florentino Mogiea 

Segundo Manato , 

Elmo Vaughn 

Santiago Cabrera , 

Felix A ran da , 

RufoCansas 

Agaplto Aledo 

Evelio Garcia 

Agapito Velasco , 

Victoriano Marte 

Bernardino Pestrana. 

Benito Jose" 

Lope de Jesus 

Fermin Gabino 

Silvestre San Luis.... 

Emilio Ballecer 

Clemen te Ramos 

GilFlores 

Simeon Cese 

Eugenio Sanchez 

LuisLlterte 

Pascual Cabador 

FUem6n Duenas 

Enrique San Pedro . . 

Felix Suzon 

Pio Flores 

Epifenio Gervado.... 
Alejandro liagno 



Duty. 



Foreman 

..do 

Clerk.... 
Weigher . 

Engr 

Foreman.. 

Stoker. 

Foreman.. 

Weigher.. 

Engr... 

R. man 

Helper. 

Watchman 

Stoker... 

Fireman. 

...do 

Cooper... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

C. lab.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 



X X 

104 9 

10$ 9 

10} 9 

10$: 9 

10il 9 



§ 






2 






I 


5 


I 


66 


rr.m 


P46.14 


7M 


2.31 


17.32 


56 


a 84 


23.88 


36 


1.50 


9.00 


77 


4.50 


31.50 


77 


1.38 


9.31 


78 


.83 


5.47 


44 


4.52 


27.72 


45 


1.54 


9.24 


77 


4.50 


31.50 


54 


.90 


5.40 


66 


.90 


5.40 


77 


2.50 


17.50 


77 


.83 


5.81 


77 


1.33 


9.31 


77 


1.83 


9.31 


18 


2.00 


4.00 


18 


2.00 


4.00 


18 


2.00 


4.00 


18 


2.00 


4.00 


46* 


2.00 


10.33 


18 


2.00 


4.00 


46* 


1.50 


7.74 


27 


1.70 


6.10 


18 


1.75 


3.50 


464 


1.50 


7.74 


18 


1.70 


3.40 


18 


1.70 


3.40 


m 


.90 


4.65 


554 


1.20 


7.39 


50$ 


1.25 


6.97 




.90 


5.56 


66$ 


.90 


6.56 
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34 
16 

16 
87 
88 

86 
48 
41 
43 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
• 40 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
60 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
60 
70 
71 
72 
71 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
70 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
80 
00 
01 
02 
03 
04 
06 
08 
07 
08 
00 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 



Factory time sheet week ending October £, 1908 — Continued. 
DAT LABORERS— Continued. 



Francisco Bernardo 

Candldo Slso 

Simeon Natl vidad 

Donate Natl vidad 

Pedro Francisco 

Marcelo Apable 

PIo Garcia 

Antonino Macalill 

Felidano Francisco 

Ezequid de la Cruz 

Alfonzo Yllorato , 

Melecio Cagunta 

John Racoo 

Slxto Welva 

Casto Caballero 

Vicente Quibayan 

Eulogio Godia 

Julian Rosario 

Anastacio Ravmundo. . 

Comas Gerommo , 

Oon Loan 

Co-Yan 

An-Chun 

Leon-Cay 

Antonio Perce 

Pablo Sta Ana 

Fausto Bagon 

Comas Garcia 

Pedro Calderon 

Andres Mendoza 

Modesto Garcia 

Joan Rodriguez 

Felipe Arquero 

Casimlro Aquino 

Ramon Lucas 

Aroes^o David 



Gregorlo de Jesus 

Francisco Aqullar. . . . 

Catalino Damian 

Oratorio Rivera 

Bacluo Javier 

Gabriel Cimoteo 

Bernardo Lozano 

Lorenzo del Memdo. . 

Rosnaa Buenafe 

Antonio Caraos 

Doroteo Castillo 

Esteban del Rosario. 

Lois Wagner 

Miguel Guino 

FeflxLattm 

Ceodoro Reyes 



...do 

...do 

Tinsmith . 

...do 

Helper.... 

. .do 

Carp 

...do 

...do 

Helper 

...do 

. .do 

Mech 

...do 

...do 

. .do 

Helper.... 

...do 

...Ho 

...do 

B. maker. 

...do 

..do 

..do 

Weigher... 

Mason 

F. press... 

...do 

Expeller.. 

...do 

..do 

Grinder... 

...do 

...do 

Dryer N. 3 

'.'.do'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Dryer N. 4 
S. sacks... 
...do 

B. cake.... 
...do 

Sweeper... 
M. tools... 
...do 

C. copra... 

...do 

Mason 

Helper 

Foreman.. 

Lunch 

Asst 

Mech 



% 



'3 



18* 



16s 



16* 



3 

86 



64 

63 
40 

9 

614 
67$ 
60 



fcPO.00 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

.80 

46*1 .80 

~ 2.60 

46* 2.60 

"' 2.00 

.80 

.80 

.80 

8.00 

4.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1.75 

.00 

1.50 

.80 

8.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

.00 

.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 



2F 

30 

66 

66 

27* 

22 

11 



.00 
.00 
.90 
.00 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.00 
.00 
.00 

2.00 
.80 

4.00 
.90 

1.50 

2.00 



Nicomedes Colentino. 
Mariano Reyes 



C. boiler.. 
...do 



1.00 
LOO 



Ernesto Sandobal. 
LeonCoronado 



C. boiler. 
...do 



LOO 
1.00 



Juan de la Cruz. 



C. boiler... 



20 



37 



1.00 



Venancio de los Santos. 
Agustin San Victor 



C. boiler.. 
..do 



LOO 
LOO 



TomasaTomas. 



27 



.50 



Ramon Perez 

Culogio de la Cruz 

Tomas Gatdula 



Casco. 
Lab... 
..do.. 



70 
27 
13* 



.80 
.80 
.80 



Escolastlco Comia. . . 
Gervaclo Yllonito .. 
Lucas Esplritu 



Lab... 
Casco. 
Lab... 



9 Ox 
X 12 

X I X . X 



13* 



49* 
66* 
10j 



4.40 
4.86 
L72 
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Factory timt ^keet w*ek end**? October t, 1908— Continued. 
DAT LABOBMHS— Continued. 



4 


Name 


Doty. 


A 


! 


| 




i 


1 


1 
§ 

00 


1 
I 


i 


i 

o 


111 


Roman de 1a Crux 


Caeoo 

Lab 

...do 


9 
6 
9 

X 
X 


13 
9 
9 

X 
X 


9 
5 
9 

X 
X 


9 
9 
6 

X 
X 

\ 


10 
9 

9 

X 
X 


9 
9 
9 


13J 


79 
46 
50 
9 
9 


ro.80 

.90 
.80 
.80 
.80 


re. 90 


11? 


Sotero Garcia 


4.60 


IIS 


RegliM> Calimag , 


4.40 


114 


Ptfmlngo do la*Cru* 


...do 


.80 


lift 


Tillftff Qnlainribao 


...do 


.89 












4a 48 
249.09 
623.06 




812.66 



Factory P4Q3.28 

Coopers 126.18 

Construction 72.46 

127.82 

6.10 

77.92 

812.66 



Exhibit F. 
Cost of labor per ten hours. 



Country. 



Common labor. 



•kfflad labor. 



Prauoe (erode merchandise, 
free, protected on manufeo- 
tarea merchandhe) , 

India (free) 

" ykm..... 



Ceylon 
China. 



8.60 fra 

90.60-80.80 



ong.... 
Malay States. 



.26 
.26 
.80 

.69 



Java. 



QoU. 

80.66 

17-. 27 

.27 



4fn.... 
1 rupee.. 



M 

.16 
.26 



$0.50 
.50 
.60 
.59 
.76 



.10 



Gold. 

$0.80 
.84 
.$4 

.26 
.26 
.26 

.87 



5fri 

1 tol| rupees. 



$9.60 

.60 

.60-. 6$ 



.20 f 



Oold. 
$1.00 

.84-. 50 
.34 
.26 
.26 
.30 

.87 



.26 



Philippine Products Co. (Incorporated), 
Franklin G. (Dolby, President, 
Bdw. I. Thompson, Superintendent. 



SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT TO ARGUMENT OF BARRY M0HUN, 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C, ASKING THAT A DUTT BE PLACED ON 
C0C0ANUT OIL. 

Friday, December h 1908. 

Supplementing the remarks of our Mr. Mohun before the com- 
mittee on Novemoer 10, 1908, we beg to submit the following as addi- 
tional reasons why a duty should be placed upon cocoanut oil. 

The world's production of copra is shown approximately by the 
following table furnished by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor: 
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Exports of copra from principal countries during latest available fear. 



Oolonlw. 



Year. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



From British eolonie*. 
Africa: 

British Bant Africa, protectorate 

Gold Coast 



Seychelles.. 



Zanzibar 

Asia: 

Ceylon.. 



Federated Malay States... 
India.. 



Malacca 

Penang 

Sarawak 

Singapore 

Oceania: 

Fiji 

South America: 



Trinidad and Tabago (year ending March 81). 
Total exports from British colonies 



From French colonics. 



French settlements in India.. 

French Indo Chios 

Guadeloupe.. 



French Oceania.. 
Dahomey 



Total exports from French colonies.. 



From German colonies. 



German Oceania: 

Bismarck Archipelago.. 
Kaiser Wilhclms Land- 
East Carolines 

West Carolines 

Palan 

Mariannes.. 



=} 



Marshall Island^ 

East Africa, German M 

Togo 



Total exports from German colonies.. 



Philippine Islands 

Sinra (year ending March £1) . — 

Ouba 



Grand totaL. 



1905 
1906 
1905 
1906 

1906 
1906 
1906-7 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 

1906 

1900 



1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 



1906 
1906 
1906 

1906 

1906 
1906 
IMS 
1906 
1906 



1907 
1908 
1905 



1,839,8*4 

732,489 

664,151 

21,868,112 

50,254,«f» 

4,022,983 

14,162,848 

18,688 

27,894,000 

906,667 

106.390,933 

28,644,640 

2,006,969 



$46,866 
20.87T 
16,126 

677,868 

1,886,724 
112,268 
614,911 

828,787 

24,708 

2,968,998 

882,809 

69,489 



251,296,487 



7,729,260 



166,628 

121,874 

6,184 

18,260,766 

464,890 



9,088 

'm 

406,819 
9,94* 



18,999,742 



9,848,639 

994.285 

1,022,946 

1,080.266 

1,047,196 
7.661,063 
18.96fi.366 
8,221.037 
80,865 



480,924 



267,000 
87.000 
22,000 

22,000 

28,000 

165,000 

471,000 

218,080 

1,900 



48,867,661 



1,216,9 



129,239.026 
29,467 
41,229 



443,473.612 



14,162.868 



It appears from the above that of all the copra exported each year 
from tne various producing countries, over 29 per cent thereof is from 
the Philippine Islands. 

The exportation of copra from the Philippine Islands is rapidly 
increasing. In 1882 there were but 763,000 pounds exported, while in 
1899 the exportation had increased to 33,848,610 pounds. In 1906 it 
reached the enormous total of 145,851,913 jxmnds (p. 32, The Com- 
mercial Philippines in 1906, Government Printing Office, 1907). The 
importation or copra to the mainland of the United States has not 
increased with the increased exportation from the Philippine Islands, 
but on the contrary, has decreased. The following, stated by Mr. 
Dalzell and replied to by Mr. Mohun, shows this : 

Mr. Dalzell. We imported 7,000,000 pounds of that (copra) last year, 12,000,- 
000 pounds the year before, and 15,000,000 pounds the year before that; so that 
It appears that the Importation of copra has fallen off. 

Mr. Mohun. Yes, sir; there is no incentive to import it here, because we can 
not manufacture It here and make any money out of it. Yes, sir; it has fallen 
off, and it will continue to fall off, I presume. 
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Our importation of cocoanut oil has steadily increased. As shown 
by the tables printed in the remarks made to the committee on the 
subject, the number of pounds of the oil imported during the year 
1908, viz, 45,422,575, exceeded by over 9,000,000 pounds the importa- 
tions of the previous year. 

There is but one deduction from what has been shown above. The 
foreign manufacturers of cocoanut oil are conducting a prosperous 
business in manufacturing the oil largely from the copra of the 
Philippine Islands, and our manufacturers are conducting a losing 
business. The business here must be falling off, because, as Mr. 
Dalzell showed, the importation of copra into this country three 
years ago was over 100 per cent greater than it was last year. 

The cost of production. 

We have been unable to ascertain the exact cost of production in 
Cochin China and Ceylon and several of the other countries shown 
in the list included in the remarks to the committee. Marseille is, 
as the committee is aware, a great manufacturing center of cocoanut 
oil and soap. 

It will be shown below that 37per cent in weight of copra remains 
after the extraction of the oil. This residue, or by-product, is termed 
cocoanut-oil cake and is valuable and extensively used for cattle 
feeding, the same as linseed-oil cake. The value of this oil cake in 
this country is about $25 per ton and in Europe about $50 per ton. 
This material difference in value of the by-product in Europe and the 
United States must be borne in mind when considering the figures 
given below. 

Consul-General Skinner, now at Hamburg, was for many years at 
Marseille. He has made an extensive study of the cost of producing 
cocoanut oil in these places. In response to a cabled request Novem- 
ber 19, 1908, he states: 

Marseille crushers usually calculate the cost of producing oU and cakes from 
the raw material to be from 25 to 27.50 francs ($4.82 to $5.22) per ton of mate- 
rial treated. 

That is an average cost of $5.01 per ton of material treated. The 
report discloses that the yield of oil in weight is 63 per cent of the 
weight of the copra treated. Hence the cost of manufacture of 1 ton 
of 2,200 pounds of cocoanut oil in Marseille is $7.95. In Germany, 
the report states, the cost is from 10 to 12 per cent more than in 
France, or an average cost in Germany of $8.82 per ton of oil pro- 
duced. 

In this country the cost of production of cocoanut oil, running the 
factories on the most economical basis, is 41 cents per 100 pounds, or 
$9.02 per ton (long ton). The cost of the raw material is the same 
here as in France and Germany, viz, $70 per ton. hence the cost of 
material to produce 1 ton of oil is the same, or $111.11. As above 
stated the by-product, amounting to 37 per cent, is worth twice as much 
abroad as it is in this country. Hence there is a difference of one-half 
of 37 per cent, or 18.5 per cent of the cost of the material to produce 
1 ton, or 18.5 per cent of $111.11 in favor of the foreign manufac- 
turer. This is equal to $20.55. Now the cost in this country of pro- 
ducing 1 ton of oil, viz, $9.02, is 8.1 per cent of $111.11, the cost of 
the raw material. ^ In order to reduce the advantage of the foreigner 
from the sale of his by-product to the same basis we take 8.1 per cent 
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of $20.55, which is $1.66, which added to $9.02 gives $10.68 as the 
cost to produce 1 ton of cocoanut oil in this country. 

It has been shown how materially the importation of copra into 
this country has decreased during the past several years, and an ex- 
amination of the schedules included in the remarks to the committee 
show an increase in the importation to this country of cocoa- 
nut oiL It will be noted from these schedules that but a 
small percentage of the oil imported into this country comes 
from France and Germany, most of it being from the United 
Kingdom and British possessions. No cocoanut oil is manufac- 
tured in Great Britain; practically all of the oil credited to Great 
Britain is manufactured by the cheap labor of Cochin China and 
Ceylon. We have been unable to ascertain exactly the cost of pro- 
duction in Cochin China and Ceylon, but feel safe in asserting that 
it is considerably less than one-half of the cost of production in Mar- 
seille. It is, as above stated, with the oil so produced that the manu- 
facturers in this country must compete. A duty of one-fourth of a 
cent per pound would enable a dealer in oil produced in these eastern 
countries, exclusiye of freight, to lay the product down in New York 
or San Francisco at about $9.47 per ton. We have heretofore shown 
that the cost of production in this country, making allowance for the 
difference in the value of the by-product, which consists of 37 per cent 
of the weight of the copra, is $10.66. It is thus seen that a duty of 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound is most reasonable. 

The New York commercial reports show that the price in the Lon- 
don market of cocoanut oil sometimes varies within a year as much as 
3 cents per pound. The soap manufacturers in this country on ac- 
count of the fluctuations in the price of oil often pay an advance of 
several cents per pound. We state this to show that a duty of one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound would not be felt by them. One reason is 
that it is a small duty in proportion to the fluctuation in price, and 
secondly, because soap is amply protected by the present tariff law. 
Castile soap is now protected by 1 J cents duty per pound, and fancy, 
perfumed, and all other descriptions of toilet soap 15 cents per pound, 
and all soap not specified 20 per cent ad valorem (par. 72). The 
amount of cocoanut oil contained in 1 pound of ordinary imported 
castile soap is about 33^ per cent and in other toilet soaps the propor- 
tion of cocoanut oil varies from 10 to 60 per cent, depending upon the 
quality of the soap. 

For the reasons above set forth we submit a duty of one-fourth of 
1 cent per pound of cocoanut oil would be fair and just. 

Respectfully submitted. 

McGowan, Serven & Mohun. 



THE INDIA REFINING COMPANY AND THE NUC0A BUTTEB 
COMPANY PB0TEST AGAINST THE PLACING OP A DITTY ON 
COCOANUT OIL. 

New York Citt, December 1, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on. Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C: 
We have been advised that on November 10 Mr. Barry Mohun 
appeared before your committee on the hearing of Schedule A — chem- 
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icals, oils, and paints — and asked the imposition of a small duty on 
cocoanut oil. We have read the statement of Mr. Barry Mohun as 
it appears in the first print of the tariff hearings, and we now beg to 
be allowed to present to your committee a few tacts and figures on 
this subject as reasons why the cocoanut oil of commerce should 
remain duty free. 

A duty of one-half a cent per pound on foreign-made cocoanut 
oil has been suggested. The only object of such a duty would be to 
promote a copra-crushing industry in this country. Presuming this 
object were accomplished, and copra were crushed successfully and 
at a profit in this country, the only parties benefited would be the 
capitalists who had invested their money in the enterprise and the 
labor employed. As against these two benefits, all the soap makers 
and all tne cocoanut-oil refiners in this country would pay one-half 
cent per pound more for their cocoanut oil, and, as a consequence, the 
American public would pay higher prices for soap and refined cocoa- 
nut-oil products. 

It must be understood that copra, the dried meat of the cocoanut, 
is valuable only on account of the oil it contains and the poonac, or 
cocoanut cake, which is produced as a by-product in copra crushing. 
Copra contains from 50 to 60 per cent of oil, and a little less than 
20,000 tons of cocoanut oil are imported annually into this country. 
For this calculation it may be taKen that copra yields half of its 
weight of oil, and that this country consumes 20,000 tons of cocoanut 
oil per annum. If, therefore, all the cocoanut oil to be used in this 
country were produced from copra crushed in this country, 40,000 
tons of copra would have to be imported, as against the 20,000 tons 
of oil at present imported. This would mean that the German and 
English steamship lines would benefit by the freight on a further 
20,000 tons weight 

Furthermore, 20,000 tons of poonac, having been produced in this 
country, would be shipped back to Europe, wnich is the only market 
for it. We have in the last five years imported several small lots of 
poonac with the hope of developing a market for it, but with no more 
success than the English copra crushers, who find their only market 
for poonac in Germany ana France. 

Copra crushing in this country, then, would lead to the payment of 
freight inward on a further 20,000 tons of material and freight out- 
ward on a like amount. The freight on cocoanut oil from eastern 
points — Colombo, East Indies, etc. — to New York is figured at 30 
shillings per 14 English hundredweight, which is, roughly, one-half 
cent per pound. This would represent on 20,000 tons $200,000. Then, 
again, the shipment of 20,000 tons of poonac back to Europe, figuring 
that the freight eastward would be no higher than it is westward, 
would represent, at $4 per ton, another $80,000. 

One result, therefore, of supplying soap makers and cocoanut-oil 
refiners in the United States with cocoanut oil made from copra 
crushed in the United States would be an advantage to English and 
German steamship lines of, roughly, $280,000 per annum. 

The most up-to-date copra-crushing factory in the world is one re- 
cently installed in London. This plant has a capacity of 37£ tons 
of oil per day. We have full particulars of the cost of the production 
of the oil in this plant, but in order to be quite up to date we wrote 
to London after reading Mr. Barry Mohun's statement and asked for 
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a cabled reply as to the actual cost of the labor per ton of cocoanut 
oil produced. On November 30 we received their cabled reply, which 
is to the effect that the labor cost is 13 shillings per ton of oil. Thir- 
teen shillings is, roughly, $3.25, so that the advantage to American 
labor in crushing copra in this country would be $3.25 per ton on 
20,000 tons of oil, or $65,000, whereas the consumer would pay, on 
the basis of one-half cent per pound duty, $200,000. This advantage 
to American labor would oe paid by every user of soap and refined 
cocoanut-oil products in the country, as also would the freight ad- 
vantage to English and German steamship lines of $280,000, as calcu- 
lated above. 

As a business proposition it does not seem reasonable to find 
$05,000 worth of labor for American workmen and at the same time 
offer $200,000 to $280,000 to foreign steamship lines. 

Apart from the above aspect of the proposition it should be borne 
in mind that the manufacture of refined cocoanut oil and refined 
cocoanut-oil products was introduced into this country subsequent 
to the very clear and decided rulings in the cases of all protests in 
which importers of refined cocoanut oil sought to introduce the article 
free of duty, it being also taken for granted that cocoanut oil would 
remain on the free list. Any alteration of the tariff on cocoa-butter 
substitutes, under which heading are classed refined cocoanut oil and 
refined cocoanut-oil products, or the imposition of any duty upon 
crude cocoanut oil would be manifestly unfair to American* manu- 
facturers. 

Cocoanut oil already costs the American users 11 shillings 3 pence 
per gross ton, or a little over one-eighth cent per pound more than it 
costs the European U9er, on account of higher sea freight. The 
manufacturers of refined cocoanut oil and refined cocoanut-oil 
products in the United States, although they have so far been pro- 
tected by a duty of 3£ cents per pound, as it appears in the tariff, 
have had no opportunities to make even reasonable profits. Compe- 
tition has sprung up rapidly, and there are now three large manu- 
facturers in this country, representing an investment of large sums 
of money, and the competition between them has forced down the 
selling price of their products to practically the same figure at which 
the European manufacturers sell their products in Europe, where 
there is a large demand for them, and, until the American public has 
been further educated to the use of refined cocoanut-oil products and 
the demand for them overtakes the supply, there will be little oppor- 
tunity for American manufacturers to obtain part or all of the benefit 
of the 3£ cents per pound duty or to make reasonable profits on their 
investments. 

It should also be remembered that if a duty is imposed upon 
crude cocoanut oil it will seriously hurt the copra crushing industry 
in the Philippine Islands. The American crushers of copra in the 
Philippine Islands have not yet overcome the technical difficulties, 
and, there is no doubt that if a duty were assessed upon their product 
coming into this country it woula completely stifle their efforts of 
the last few years. 

It therefore seems to us that there are many and good reasons 
why crude cocoanut oil should remain upon the free list We 
venture to take this opportunity of calling to your attention the fact 
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that there has been considerable confusion in New York in protest 
cases before the Board of Appraisers and also before the United 
States circuit court of Oregon^ caused by the brief wording of para- 
graph 282, tariff act 18&7, which fails to clearly specify that refined 
cocoanut oil and refined cocoanut-oil products take the same duty as 
cocoa butter ine. It* has been repeatedly ruled that refined cocoanut 
oil and refined cocoanut-oil products are cocoa butter substitutes and 
dutiable at 3£ cents per pound. 

In conclusion, therefore, we respectfully recommend : 
First, that there be no imposition of duty on cocoanut oil. 
Second, that paragraph 282, tariff act 1897, be extended and made 
to read " cocoa butter or cocoa butterine, including refined cocoanut 
oil, and refined cocoanut-oil products." 

The Nucoa Butter Company, 
By Frank Hemingway, 

Vice-Pretidcnt. 
The India Refining Company, 
By F. H. Lewis, 

General Manager. 



SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Figures gathered after drawing up the foregoing brief. World's 
production of copra in 1906 : 

Java 52, 000 

Macassar 9,041 

8angir Menado, etc 13, 887 

Padang 6, 299 

Straits 89, 215 

Ceylon 21, 212 

Manila 57,900 

Total 200,154 

These figures show only 28 per cent of the world's copra as coming 
from the Philippines, ana not 50 per cent, as suggested by Mr. Barry 
Mohun. 

Copra is packed for shipment in bales weighing 560 pounds, each 
known as "candies," 

Poonac selling for about 1£ cents per pound. 

Prices paid tor copra in London. 

Attached is a list showing the range of prices for copra of different 
makes from 1906 to 1908. 

Cocoa butter dutiable. 

We are advised by the counsel of the Treasury Department, ap- 
praiser's warehouse, New York, that Judge Martin, of the United 
states circuit court, in the case of Fuerst Bros. & Co. v. the United 
States, yesterday affirmed the decision of the Board of General 
Appraisers. 

The merchandise in controversy was assessed for duty by the col- 
lector at Si cents per pound under the provision for " cocoa butter- 
ine" in paragraph 282 of the tariff act. This assessment was sus- 
tained by the Board of General Appraisers. The importers claimed 
free entry as cocoanut oil under paragraph 626 of the act. 
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Cocoanut oil is a raw material, used for manufacturing purposes 
exclusively, and is not a product of this country, and any tax upon it 
would be solely a tax for revenue only. 



The Nucoa Butter Company, 



By Frank Hemingway, Vice-President. 

The India Refining Company, 
By F. H. Lewis, General Manager. 



Exhibit A. 
Prices paid for copra in London. 



Name. 



Cebu 

Ceylon copra . 

Cebu 

Ceylon copra . 

Copra 

Cebu 

Cebu copra . . . 

lava 

Cebu 

Java copra.... 

Java 

Singapore 

Cebu 

Cebu copra ... 

Singapore 

Cebu copra ... 

Copra 

Singapore 

Malabar 

Straits 

Trinidad 



'Date. 



Nov. 6,1008 
Aug. 8.1908 
July 17, 1908 
July 1,1908 
May 29, 1908 
May 15, 1908 
Apr. 16, 1908 
Oct. 8,1907 

do 

Oct. 2,1907 
Aug.30, 1907 

.....do 

....do 

Aug. 9.1907 
JuySl,1907 
July 19, 1907 
July 17, 1907 
July 5,1907 
May 81, 1907 

do 

.....do 



Price. 



Jt. $. 

17 18 

18 8 

16 16 

17 5 
16 2 
16 16 
15 12 
20 1 

19 15 

20 1 

20 12 
19 7 
19 16 

21 16 
21 17 
21 16 

21 17 

22 10 
27 16 
24 6 
24 12 



Name. 



Java 

Trinidad copra . 

Java 

Manila 

Cebu 

Oylon 

Trinidad 

Cebu 

Do 

Java copra 

Java 

Java copra 

Ceylon copra... 

Copra 

Cebu 

Ceylon 

Java 

Ceylon 

Copra 

Cebu copra 

Mars, copra 



Date. 



May 81,1907 
May 24,1907 
May 8,1907 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 

Apr. 29,1907 
Apr. 27,1907 
Apr. 17,1907 
Mar. 16,1907 
Feb. 12,1907 
Jan. 80,1907 
Jan. 16,1907 
Dec. 19,1906 

....do 

Dec. 7,1906 
Nov. 2,1906 
Nov. 7,1906 
Nov. 28,1906 



Price. 



Jt. 
24 
24 12 



•. d. 
6 8 



24 
24 
24 
26 
24 
24 
24 
24 
26 



26 10 

27 2 



1 
12 

2 

24 2 
84 16 



28 
24 
86 



HON. EDWIN DENDT, M. C, SUBMITS LETTER OF THE MICHIGAN 
SOAP WORKS, DETROIT, MICH., RELATIVE TO C0C0ANTTT OIL 
AND OTHER SOAP FATS. 

Dbtboit, Mich., December 0, 1908. 
Hon. Edwin Denbt, M. C, 

Washington, D. 0. 

Deab Sir : It has come to our notice that there is a concerted effort 
being made to place a duty on cocoanut oil that is imported into this 
country, and we wish with other users to place before the proper 
authority our objection thereto. 

It is utterly impossible in this (our home) country to raise cocoa- 
nuts in sufficient volume, and wholly improbable that they will ever 
be raised in sufficient quantity to make it of benefit to such an " in- 
fant " industry to have placed upon the imported article a duty in 
any sum whatever. 

At the present time foreign vegetable oils exercise control over ex- 
orbitant prices for home vegetable oils and animal fats. We trust 
therefore that there will never be placed upon foreign vegetable oils 
a single mill of duty. 

While we are writing you with regard to this we respectfully beg 
to call your attention to the advisabuity of allowing all foreign ani- 
mal fats, properly inspected before leaving their point of shipment, 
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to enter our ports free of duty. This would be of inestimable advan- 
tage to pressers of oil, manufacturers of soap, and the consumers of 
their products. 

Yours, truly, Michigan Soap Works, 

Per C. W. Parsons, Secretary. 

HON. JULIUS EAHN, M. C, SUBMITS LETTEB OF THE EL DORADO 
OIL WOBKS, SAN FBANCISCO, ASKING THAT A DUTY BE PUT 
OH COCOAHUT OIL. 

San Francisco, July 18, 1908. 
Hon. Julius ELahNj 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir: We are engaged in the manufacture of cocoanut oil from 
the dried kernel of the cocoanut, known in commerce as copra, which 
is produced largely in the Philippines and American Samoa, from 
which places we import a large portion of our supplies. There are 
but two mills engaged in this Tbusiness in the United States, both of 
which are located in San Francisco. The business is somewhat in its 
infancy, but is capable of great expansion, as the consumption of this 
oil, which is used almost exclusively for the manufacture of soap, is 
exceedingly large. Most of this oil is imported from Ceylon, Cochin 
India, and Europe. At the present time we find it difficult to import 
the copra and manufacture the oil by the skilled labor, which we are 
obliged to employ, at a profit, and it therefore seems to us that a small 
protective duty on the manufactured oil imported from abroad into 
the United States would be reasonable. We herewith .give you the 
exports of copra from the Philippine Islands for the years 1905 and 
1906 ; for the year 1907 we have no data. In 1905 there was exported 
from Cebu and Manila 840,320 piculs, equal to 40,020 tons; 1906, 
927,942 piculs, equal to 51,746 tons. Or these shipments England 
took 13,200 piculs and the continent 908,722 piculs, and San Francisco 
but 6,020 piculs. From American Samoa the exports are about 1,000 
tons annually, all of which during the last few years has come to San 
Francisco. 

*~* * * * * * 

Yours, very truly, 

El Dorado Oil Works, 
Geo. A. Moore, 

President. 

H0H. JOSEPH V. GRAFT, M. C, SUBMITS LETTEB OF THE MEXICAN 
AM0LE SOAP COMPANY, PEORIA, ILL., BELATIVE TO PUTTING 
A DUTY ON COCOANUT OIL. 

Washington, D. C, January 7, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, M. C., 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington. 
Dear Mr. Payne: Please find inclosed letter of Mexican Amole 
Soap Company, of Peoria, 111., against a proposed duty on cocoanut 
oil, which I present for the consideration of the committee. The con- 
cern is a large one and does an immense business, manufacturing the 
product at Peoria. 

Respectfully, Joseph V. Graff. 

75941-H. Doc. 1505, 00-2-vol 1 20 
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Peoria, III., January h 1909. 
Hon. Joseph V. Graff, Washington, D. O. 

Deab Sir: Inclosed please find papers relative to proposed duty 
on cocoanut oil We presume this matter has been brought to your 
attention by all soap manufacturers in your territory, but we desire 
to have you do whatever you can to prevent this proposed duty on 
cocoanut oiL We realize this will be an absolute injustice to soap 
manufacturers and a detriment to a great many of your constituents. 
Thanking you in advance for whatever you may do in this matter, 
we remain, 

Yours, truly, 

Mexican Amole Soap Co. 
B. W. Brayshaw. 



COD UVEB OIL. 

fParagraph 84.] 

SCOTT & BOWHE, NEW YORK CITY, ASK FOR REDUCTION OF DUTY 
ON COD LIVER OIL TO TEN CENTS. 

New York, December 1, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. 0. 

Gentlemen: Dingley tariff 1897, Schedule A. chemicals, oils, 
paints. Paragraph 34, cod liver oil, 15 cents per gallon. 

It is hereby recommended that the present duty of 15 cents per 
gallon on foreign refined cod liver oil ought to be changed to a duty 
of 10 cents per gallon for the following reason : 

That refined cod liver oil to our knowledge is not manufactured in 
the United States, therefore everyone is obliged to import from 
abroad this article so necessary for use in innumerable food and 
medicinal compounds for man and beast. Cod liver oil is obtained 
from selected livers of the cod fish caught on the coast of Norway and 
Newfoundland. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Scott & Bownb. 



CREOSOTE OIL. 

[Paragraph 524.] 

HON. T. H. OAIUNGEE, SENATOR, FILES LETTEB OF W. L. MASON, 
KEENE, N. H., ASKING FOB DUTY ON MEDICINAL CBE0S0TE. 

Keene, N. H., November 16, 1908. 
Hon. J. H. Gallinger, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Senator : In connection with the tariff revision, hearings on 
which are now taking place, I desire to callyour attention to an 
article on which our company, located at Whitefield, N. H., the 
Northern Chemical Works, would like protection. 
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Perhaps yon may not know that the only manufacturers of beech- 
wood creosote and guiacol in the United States at this time is this 
concern at Whitefield. These articles are made from what is con- 
sidered worthless wood. Under the present law, beech- wood creosote 
and guiacol, which is a derivative of beech- wood creosote, are not 
listed under separate headings, but put under the "not otherwise 
specified " class of goods. We nnd it impossible to compete with the 
German, French, and Swedish manufacturers, when they are al- 
lowed to ship their creosote and guiacol into this country under an 
ad valorem, unclassified, and indistinct specification. There are so 
many grades of creosote, ranging in price from 1 cent a pound to $2 
a pound, that it allows the importer a great leeway in declaring this 
class of goods. We desire very much to see a specific duty on beech- 
wood or medicinal creosote of United States Pharmacopoeia standard 
©f at least 25 cents a pound, and on guiacol, which is a derivative of 
beech-wood creosote as above stated, a specific duty of at least 50 
cents a i>ound. With these products protected it would only be a 
short while before all these products could be made in the United 
States. 

I think New Hampshire should feel proud that the only manu- 
facturers of this product in this country is up here among our hills. 
There is quite a large market for this product, which can be made 
from wood that is not considered of much value. 

I will appreciate very much any efforts which you may be able to 
make in order to get these articles protected. 

Yours, truly, W. L. Mason. 



THE NORTHERN CHEMICAL WORKS, WHITEFIELD, N. H., WISHES 
MEDICINAL CREOSOTE MADE DUTIABLE AND DUTY ADVANCED 
ON GUIACOL. 

W hitefiel d, N. H., November £0, 1908. 
Chaibman of the Wats and Means Committee, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. G. 

Honored and Deab Sir : We are manufacturers of beech- wood creo- 
sote and guiacol, and you will notice that these two articles are not 
listed under separate headings in the present tariff law, but go in the 
u not otherwise specified " class of drugs. 

We find it impossible to compete with the German manufacturers, 
when they are allowed to ship their creosote and guiacol into this 
country under an ad valorem, unclassified, and indistinct specification. 

The large German manufacturers have branch offices and ware- 
houses in rfew York, and they take advantage of the fact that the 
j articles mentioned are not classified, and creosote being such a broad 
• term it allows the importation of these high-priced drugs &t a very 
low rate. 

There are so many grades of creosote^ ranging in price from 1 cent 
a pound to $2 a pound, that it allows importers great leeway in de- 
claring this class of goods. The commercial creosote of low price is 
used largely in the creosoting of railway ties, and this class of goods 
we are not interested in, but we want to see a distinct classification 
for beech -wood or medicinal creosote and guiacol and a specific duty 
placed on them. 
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We would like to see at least 25 cents a pound placed on medicinal 
creosote and 50 cents a pound on guiacol. The present rate of tariff 
is 25 per cent The wholesale price on beech-wood creosote is 85 cents 
a pound in bulk and the retail price about $1.25. The wholesale price 
on guiacol is $1.15 a pound. 

This is a New Hampshire industry, and if given the same benefits 
of the tariff other manufacturers get can be made a success. 
Yours, very truly, 

Northern Chemical Works. 
M. J. L. 



THE GEO. W. HONOR TIE COMPANY, SHBEVEPOET, LA., UBGES 
RETENTION OF CREOSOTE OIL ON FREE UST. 

Shreveport, La., December 31, 1908. 
Mr. Wm. K. Payne, 

Clerk Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : We understand there is a movement on foot before the 
Committee on Ways and Means to put a duty on creosote oil coming 
to this country from England, Germany, and other foreign countries. 

We are writing you, asking that we be allowed to file with the com- 
mittee our formal request that no duty be placed on creosote oil, as 
the price of this product is such at the present time without duty that 
it is working a great deal against the conservation of the timber of 
this country. The railroads can still buy a great many ties untreated 
for much less money and are very much inclined to do this anyway. 
While the managers of the different roads are well satisfied that it 
would be economy in the long run to have all the timbers creosoted, 
as a general rule they all want to make as good a showing at the pres- 
ent time on the earnings of their different roads as they possibly can, 
and this works against the higher price that they would have to pay 
to have their ties and timbers and piling creosoted, as long as tney 
can get the timber, which is diminishing very rapidly all over the 
country, for considerably less money at the present time, and will for 
some time to come, especially if the price of creosote oil is raised by a 
duty being put on it. 

The producers of creosote oil in this country can not possibly 
furnish one-tenth of the amount of oil that is in demand to-day. 
They are all selling every gallon they can produce and for as much 
money, or a little more, than we are having to pay for creosote oil 
brought over from England. 

A duty put on creosote oil at this time would undoubtedly close 
down a good many creosoting plants in this country, as the railroad 
companies, who are the principal users of creosoted material, would 
simply drop it if they have to pay any more than they are paying 
now. Nearly all the roads are using three-fourths of their ties and 
timbers without treatment 

We have a creosote plant located here at this place. We have long- 
time contracts from the Texas and Pacific, Kansas City Southern, and 
International and Great Northern railways for over 2,400,000 ties per 
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year. Out of this number the three roads together only take 600,000 
creosoted ties a year; 400,000 of these ties are to be treated with zinc 
and oil mixed, making it a still cheaper treatment than the straight 
oil, on account of the additional expense that it would be to creosote 
all their ties, while they are aware that it would be great economy in 
the long run to creosote them. 

To put a duty on creosote oil will simply ruin the business for all 
the creosoting plants in this country and very largely increase the 
consumption 01 untreated timber. 

It takes 2,000,000 English gallons of creosote oil per year to run 
our creosote plant, and it would be impossible for us to run our plant 
if we had to depend on getting out creosote oil in this country. We 
buy this oil from the manufacturers at Hull, England. 
Eespectfully, yours, 

Geo. W. Sionor Teb Company (Ltd.), 
By Geo. W. Signoh, President. 



C. W. HOTCHKISS, CHICAGO, ILL., UBGES THE BETENTI0H OF 
CEE0S0TE OH ON FREE LIST. 

Chicago, January 7, 1909. 
Hon. Henry S. Boutbll, M. C, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: My attention has been called to the possibility of an 
application being made to your committee by certain manufacturing 
interests for a protective tariff on creosote oil. There are various 
reasons why this product should be retained on the free list. In 
the first place, the present supplv, both domestic and foreign, is 
scarcely equal to the demand, and soon will be insufficient to meet 
the ever-increasing wants of wood preservation in this country. The 
railroads in particular are preparing to make an extensive use of 
creosote for the treatment of their ties, piling, and timber. 

A tariff impost on the foreign article will not enable home manu- 
facturers to dispose of any more of their product than they now, and 
will for years to come, find a ready market for, because they are 
now selling all they produce in competition with the foreign article 
and still are only able tp supply about one-third of the total quan- 
tity used in this country. Obviously, the only effect of a duty would 
be to raise the price to the consumer and anord an undue profit to 
the home manufacturer; this in the face of an increase in tne price 
of creosote oil of 33£ per cent within the past three years, which 
alone indicates that the rapid increase in consumption is giving the 
domestic producer the raise in value he desires without any dutv. 

This question, however, has a broader bearing on the welfare of the 
nation in its relation to the conservation of our forests. The timber- 
treating business is in its infancy and growing rapidly. But even at 
the present price of creosote it is often a close question as to whether 
creosoted timber is economical. Further increases in price will as- 
suredly compel users of timber to fall back on the natural woods. 

What this means to our forest preserves may be faintly portrayed 
by reference merely to the consumption of railroad cross-ties of which 
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approximately one hundred million are used annually for renewals. 
The average life of an untreated tie is seven years; of a creosoted tie, 
seventeen years. If all ties were treated, the annual replacement would 
be but forty-one millions, thus saving to posterity 59,000,000 ties or 
2,000,000,000 feet b. m. per year. To this add the vast quantity that 
could be saved on bridge and structural timbers, used not only by the 
railroads but by the hundreds of thousands of other consumers of lum- 
ber, and some slight conception may be had of the important bearing 
this question has upon the Government's efforts to prevent depletion 
of our forests. 

Speaking as a citizen of the United States rather than as a railroad 
man, instead of discouraging the science of wood preservation by 
increasing the j)rice of creosote, it would seem better for the general 
good to devise, if possible a means of cheapening the product so that 
it may be more extensively used to the ena that our forests may not 
be sacrificed in order to bring inordinate gain to a few individuals. 

I trust, therefore, that you will be able to see your way clear to op- 
pose any proposition to take creosote oil off the free list, 
x ours, truly, 

C. W. Hotchkiss, 
General Manager Chicago, Indiana and Southern Railroad Co. 



J. A. SP00E, PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO JUNCTION RAILWAY 
COMPANY, THINKS IT NECESSARY THAT CREOSOTE OIL REMAIN 
ON THE FREE UST. 

1305 First National Bank Building, 

Chicago, January 6, 1909. 
Hon. H. S. Boutbll, M. C, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I am advised that the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives is considering, among other things, the 
retention of creosote oil on the free list of the tariff. 

This company, in common with all other railroad companies, is 
vitally interested in this subject. The question of being able to 
secure ties for railroad use is becoming more acute from year to year 
and month to month ; therefore, any steps taken toward the preser- 
vation of woods, liable to increase the length of life of a tie, or in 
any other manner make it possible to secure a future supply of this 
material, is a matter of great importance to this company. 

I am advised that ample reasons have been submitted to the Ways 
and Means Committee by Mr. R. S. Manley, representing various 
creosoting companies of the South, as to why creosote oil should be 
on the free list. I have read and heartily concur in his arguments. 
I trust, therefore, you will do all in your power to secure the reten- 
tion of creosote oil on the free list of our revised tariff. 

Thanking you very kindly in advance for your efforts in this 
matter, I beg to remain, 
Very truly, yours, 

J. A. Spoor, 
President Chicago Junction Railway Company. 
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THE DELAWABE AND HUDSON COMPANY, ALBANY, N. Y, STATES 
THAT NO DUTY SHOULD BE PLACED ON CBEOSOTE OIL. 

Aidant, N. Y., January S, 1909. 
Hon. Serbno E. Payne, M. G, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: It has come to my attention that there has been some 
discussion before your committee on the proposition to place a tariff 
on creosote oil. 

As the domestic supply of this product is not nearly sufficient to 
meet the present demand, and as that demand is likely to be increased 
largely in the near future through its use in the preservative treat- 
ment of cross-ties and certain other timbers usea by railroads and 
mining companies, it is respectfully urged that creosote oil be kept 
upon tne free list. 

That it is desirable to check the present rapid destruction of our 
forests needs no aimiment. One of the best ways in which to ac- 
complish this is to lengthen the life of that class of timber products 
which decays very rapidly under present conditions of use. 

Creosote now furnishes one of the cheapest and most effective of 
timber preservatives. If by the imposition of a tariff upon the im- 
ported article the price of creosote is raised beyond the point where 
it can be economically applied, then, of course, it will cease to be gen- 
erally used for such purposes, and by just so much will the important 
problem of forest preservation be delayed in its solution. 
Respectfully, 

C. S. Sims, 
Second Vice-President, 
The Delaware and Hudson Company. 



VABIOUS AMERICAN CEE0S0TINO COMPANIES UEOE THAT 
CBEOSOTE OIL BE LEFT ON FBEE UST. 

Gulfport, Miss., January 6 y 1909. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Gentlemen : The Semet-Solvav Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., on 
November 10, 1908, represented by Mr. Stewart Chaplin, appeared 
before the committee and advocated certain duties on coal-tar prod- 
ucts, stating that — 

While we hare not set against creosote oil any tariff, we feel that through 
the development of the coke-oren industry the amount of creosote available 
will be considerably increased if some protection by tariff is afforded ; still we 
refrain from petitioning for tariff on this article, appreciating the immediate 
demands for large quantities of this product for the creosoting of railroad ties, 
timbers, and piles, resulting in an important conservation of our forests. 

While this does not indicate an immediate purpose of the domestic 
producers to ask for protective tariff, yet it aoes indicate a desire on 
their part for such a tariff if they are not deterred by other condi- 
tions, and we consider it important that we make our views a matter 
of record, for reference when the question is under discussion. 
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We set forth reasons for the retention of creosote oil on the free 
list 

The motives underlying a request for a duty on creosote oil could 
be any of the following: 

Firet As a protection of an American product which, because of its 
higher cost of manufacture, is not salable with a reasonable profit in 
competition with the same foreign product 

Second. As a means of enabling American manufacturers to ob- 
tain an undue profit by handicapping the foreign product to the 
extent of ocean freight, plus duty imposed. 

Third. As a means of revenue to the United States. 

Fourth. As a means of building up American industries. 

Fifth. As a measure which would result in good to the majority of 
the citizens of the United States. 

• We will take in order the motives given, and show why creosote 
oil should be retained on the free list. 

First. The domestic manufacture of creosote oil is practically con- 
trolled by two companies, i. e., the Barrett Manufacturing Com- 
Sany, New York City, and the Semet-Solvay Company, Syracuse, 
T. Y. The amount produced domestically is approximately 33 per 
cent of the total amount used at the present time. The present out- 

Eut in this country, combined with the available foreign supply, is 
arely sufficient and soon will be insufficient to cover the ever increas- 
ing wants of timber preservation in this country. The fact that con- 
sumption is very rapidly increasing gives the domestic producer the 
raise in value he desires without any duty. There is no competition 
between the sellers of domestic oil, the competition being between the 
various buyers, which shows conclusively that there is ample market 
for the product, and that the most favorable conditions exist for a 
maximum price to the seller. 

As a matter of fact, the price paid for the article in 1905 was 6 
cents per gallon, and the price at the present time is 8 cents per 
gallon, or an increase of 33^ per cent in three years. This, under 
the stimulus of an active demand, exceeding at the present time by 
approximately 200 per cent the domestic supply, and this without the 
stimulus of the tariff. 

As regards the cost of manufacture, it is impossible for us to de- 
termine this. The Barrett Manufacturing Company refuses admis- 
sion to any of their plants, aftd moreover creosote oil is only one of 
the by-products manufactured from coal gas and coke, and the cost 
depends largely on the producer's ability to sell the other by-products. 
A duty has been asked by the representative of the Semet-Solvay 
Company on the other products, and the reason was that there was 
so little demand for some of them that they accumulate and are not 
salable. If said representative's statements are true, and the duty he 
asks will create a market, the cost of manufacture of each by-product, 
including creosote oil, will be lessened, and in this way the producers 
will be strengthened in the manufacture and sale oi the weak by- 
products, but they need no strengthening or assistance of any kind 
in the manufacture or sale of the already strong seller, creosote oil. 

It seems to be thought by the majority of large consumers of creo- 
soted material that the average American product of creosote oil is 
inferior to the English, Scotch, and German product with which it 
comes in competition, because of the failure of American manu- 
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factorers to extract other by-products (which may now be unsalable 
here) from the creosote oil. However, on account of an excessive 
demand, and a constantly growing demand, American oil does 
strongly compete to the full extent ox its supply with its foreign con- 
temporaries of supposedly superior quality. 

Second. A tariff would undoubtedly be successful as a means of 
enabling the American producer to obtain undue profit. The ad- 
vantage already held by the American producer — that is, ocean 
freight (practically lft per gallon from England, or 14 per cent of 
the selling price), combined with the ample profit which an inordi- 
nate demand has enabled producers on both sides of the Atlantic to 
obtain, would seem to be sufficient, without the addition of ever so 
light a tariff. 

Third. As a means of revenue to the Government the imposition 
of a tariff would be of doubtful value because of the fact that its 
various departments, such as the Isthmian Canal Commission, the 
Engineers Corps of the War Department, the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the Navy Department, Marine-Hospital Service of the 
Treasury Department, are all large users of creosoted material, and 
a tariff on creosote oil (which would necessarily advance its. price) 
would naturally increase the cost of the creosoted material used by 
these several governmental departments. It can readily be seen, 
therefore, that the net revenue accruing to the Government would be 
immaterial, even if no other conditions detrimental to the interests 
of the Government as a consumer were established. 

A proper consideration of this question, however, must be on lines 
much broader than a simple proposition of an increase in cost to the 
Government for the creosoted material it may require. The real 
broad question is the conservation of the forests. The accomplish- 
ments of wood preservation are in a general way as follows; 

1. It preserves the life of durable species of wood. 

2. It prolongs the life of inferior and cheaper woods. 

3. It permits the utilization of inferior woods which without 
preservation would have little or no value, and encouraging the use 
of such inferior woods conserves the better woods. 

4. It decreases the annual cut of timber by lengthening the period 
of usefulness and decreasing the number of necessary replacements. 

To be concrete, we may discuss the question of cross-ties. It has 
been determined by the Bureau of Forestry that the average life of 
untreated ties throughout the United States is seven years. In the 
case of treated ties me average life has been found to be (conserva- 
tively estimated) seventeen years. The total number of ties now in 
use is about 700,000,000; annual replacement, if none were treated, 
100,000,000. If all were properly treated the annual replacement 
would be one-seventeenth of 700.000,000, or 41,000,000, representing 
an annual saving of thousands of dollars to consumers and of timber 
to posterity the equivalent of 59,000,000 ties, or nearly 2,000,000,000 
feet b. m. of timber, per year. This, at a reasonable estimate of value 
($8 per 1,000 feet b. m.), shows a saying in money of $16,000,000 
yearly, and to the extent of this saving in timber assists in the conser- 
vation of the forests. 

Following the same line of illustration for poles, piles, posts, lum- 
ber, timber, mine props, such as can be properly treated, it can be 
shown that a further annual saving of $49,000,000 may be effected 
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by wood preservation, and forest conservation accomplished pro- 
portionately. 

There are now in the United States between 60 and 65 plants for 
wood preservation, as against 5 plants a few years ago. The importa- 
tion of creosote oil for the years 1902, 1905, 1906, 1907, and 1908 
were as follows: 

Gallons. 

1902 3, 711, 563 

1905 7, 750, 631 

1906 13, 235, 007 

1907 22, 462, 819 

1908 • 22, 043, 165 

These figures show an increase in six years of over 600 per cent. 

The railroads and other large consumers of creosoted material have 
expended and are expending vast sums of money in preparing for 
wood preservation and in iurthering the science of wood preserva- 
tion, .and rather than discourage their efforts it would seem much 
better to devise a means of cheapening creosote oil if possible, so that 
they may be encouraged to have all timbers creosoted, and, further, 
that creosoted material may, if possible, become available -to people 
of moderate means. At the present price of creosote oil delivered 
at treating plants the oil alone adds approximately $10 to the cost 
of each 1,000 f eet b. m. of lumber, this additional cost varying, of 
course, in proportion to the amount of oil used in the treatments. 
This increased cost is sometimes prohibitive to the small consumer, 
and for that reason creosoted material has been popular only with 
the government departments, corporations, and wealthy individuals. 
Even at present prices it is often a close question as to whether 
creosoted lumber is economical after adding the cost of freight, oil, 
and treatment to> the cost of the lumber, and an increase in the cost 
of treated material beyond the purchasing power of the people will 
simply force consumers to purchase and use untreated material, 
which brings us back again to timber conservation. 

The timber-treating business is in its infancy. It is decidedly on 
the increase now, and one of the factors which retards its growth even 
now is the fact that no man can afford to build a plant until he knows 
that the necessary amount of creosote oil will be available, and it is 
not an easy matter for him to find where this necessary supply of 
oil is to come from. The present buyers take all that is produced, 
both abroad and in the United States, and there is no such thing as 
overproduction. It does not seem a good business proposition that 
such a large industry should be destroyed, or even jeopardized, by 
the establishment of a tariff duty, where no protection is needed and 
where the only possible beneficiaries would be a very few manufac- 
turers who are already receiving for their creosote oil prices very 
much greater than anything that was ever dreamed of by them a few 
years back, when they felt that whatever they might realize for this 
product was clear gain, and where the imposition of such a tariff 
must necessarily affect detrimentally the interests of every man, 
woman, and child in this country (excepting the few manufacturers 
before mentioned) by necessitating an increase in the use of un- 
treated timber, resulting unquestionably in the much more rapid 
destruction of the forests. 

a Including October. 
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Fourth. As a means of building up American industries, we'will 
simply say that from all appearances the industry of manufacturing 
creosote oil is building up as rapidly under existing conditions as 
the manufacturers will permit, and needs no stimulus. 

Fifth. The greatest good to the greatest number would be effected 
by reducing the price of creosote oil, rather than raising it by means 
of a tariff to sucn a point that even the present users would find its 
use uneconomical. 

R. S. Manlby, 

Representing Gulfport Creosoting Company, Gulfport, Miss.; 
Southern Creosoting Company, Slidell, La. ; West Pascagoula Creo- 
sote Works, West Pascagoula, Miss.; American Creosote Works 
(Limited), Creosote Supply Company (Limited), New Orleans 
Wood Preserving Company, New Orleans, La. ; Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, ill. ; Gulf and Ship Island Railroad, Gulfport, Miss. 



HON. TAMES E. MANN, H. C, SUBMITS LETTER OF THE ATEE 
ft LORD TIE COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL., PROTESTING AGAINST 
THE PLACING OF CREOSOTE OIL ON THE DUTIABLE LIST. 

Chicago, III., November 20, 1908. 
Hon. James R. Mann, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Mann: I understand the Semet-Solvay Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have appeared before the committee investigating 
the tariff and asked that a duty be put on coal-tar products. This 
includes creosote oil, of which we are using a very large amount, 
which we import from Europe. It is impossible to get a supply of 
creosote in this country at anything like a reasonable price, and as 
the treatment of timbers is increasing and will continue to do so on 
account of the growing scarcity of timber, this is doing more than 
anything else to preserve our forests, and I wish to oppose any attempt 
to put a duty on imported creosote oil, and if you will advise what is 
necessary to do we will be glad to take any steps in our power to show 
why the duty should not be put on. 
With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours, very truly, Ayer & Lord Tie Co., 

J. B. Lord, President 



THE INTERNATIONAL CREOSOTING AND CONSTRUCTION COM- 
PANY, OF GALVESTON, TEX., PROTESTS AGAINST THE PLACING 
OF A DITTY UPON CREOSOTE OIL. 

Galveston, Tex., November 27, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, # 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : We understand that domestic producers of creosote 

oil (a product of coal tar) are endeavoring to have a duty placed 

on same. If this is true, we desire to enter our protest against it 

as the consumption of creosote oil in this country exceeds the pro- 
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duction by four or five times. The tie and timber plants in Texas 
alone use more than is produced in the United States. Something 
like 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 gallons will be consumed in this State 
this year. Every gallon of this oil comes from abroad, for the rea- 
son that domestic producers can not supply any part of it. If a duty 
is put on creosote oil it is our firm belief that two-thirds of the wood- 
preserving companies in the United States will have to close down 
and abandon their plants, causing millions of dollars' loss to their 
owners, besides killing a new and growing industry that promises 
so much for the railroads of the United States, as it enables them to 
utilize all inferior woods on their lines for ties and bridge timbers, 
which are now practically worthless. 

If your committee should desire any further information on this 
subject, we will be more than glad to answer any questions that you 
care to propound. 

Respectfully, yours, 

F. L. Lee, 
President International Creosoting and Construction Co. 



MARCH G. BENNETT, GENERAL MANAGER OF SAMUEL CABOT 
(DTC0BP0BATED), OF BOSTON, MASS., ASKS THAT CBE0S0TE 
BEMAIN ON THE FBEE LIST. 

Washington, D. C., December 1, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : We are distillers of tar and refiners and handlers of 
creosote and other crude coal-tar products. These products are all 
upon the free list, and we do not ask for any change, but, noting in 
the statement submitted to the committee by Mr. Stewart Chaplin, 
representing the Semet-Solvay Company, at the hearing on Tuesday, 
November 10, a suggestion that the committee consider placing a duty 
upon creosote, accompanied by reasons why such a duty would be 
advisable, we respectfully call the attention of the committee to the 
following important reasons for continuing creosote upon the free 
list, wjiere it now is under section 524 : 

(1) The domestic output of creosote is entirely insufficient to sup- 
ply the demand, and probably three-quarters of it is handled or con- 
trolled by two large corporations, one of which is a consolidation of 
many small companies. 

(2) The demand is practically certain to increase faster than the 
supply. 

(3) The price of creosote is now higher than ever before and is 
tending upward for the above reasons. 

(4) Creosote is used mostly for wood preservation ; it is the best 
wood preservative known. The economy of preserving wood has 
only recently been generally recognized in this country, but now a 
large number of plants for wood preserving exist, and their number 
is growing rapidly. Railroad, mining, and other large corporations 
have plants for treating their ties, piles, planking, etc; many wood- 
preserving companies turn out all kinds of preserved lumber for gen- 
eral purposes, including wood paving blocks for streets, and govern- 
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ment contractors erect plants for treating lumber for government 
docks, eta, where creosote is required as a protection against both de- 
cay and destructive worms. This industry, which is a very important 
factor in the conservation of our timber supply, would be handicapped 
by a duty. 

(5) The output of tar will not be increased for the purpose of 
producing creosote alone, because if that were so the present high 
price of creosote, combined with the economies of the by-product 
oven in other directions, would already have produced the increase. 
It is the lack of a market for the other products of tar that keeps 
down the production. 

(6) If tor other reasons the output of tar does increase there will 
be a proportional increase in the output of creosote, but it will be a 
treat many years before the domestic production, under the most 
favorable conditions, will be at all adequate to supply the demand. 

Respectfully submitted. 

March Q. Bennett. 



THE MCLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN., WISHES CEEOSOTE OIL AND NAPHTHALIN TO REMAIN 
ON THE FREE LIST. 

Minneapolis, Minn., December £1, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sib: We understand that there is a movement on foot to 
place a tariff on creosote oil and crude naphthalin. We wish to pro- 
test against a duty being placed on these articles. Creosote oil is 
obtained by the distillation of coal tar and is used largely for the preser- 
vation of lumber, such as railroad ties, wharf piling, etc., for creosoting 
blocks for paving purposes, and also for the manufacture of disin- 
fectant ana cattle aip for dipping cattle, sheep, and hogs for the pur- 
pose of killing parasites and for trie cure of sheep scab, etc. It is our 
information that the United States is unable to produce all the creo- 
sote oil required for the preservation of lumber, and, notwithstanding 
the increase of the American production in recent years, the importa- 
tion of creosote oil, which in 1904 was about three and one-half million 
gallons, has annually increased, until last year, 1907, it was about 
seventeen and one-half million gallons, while this year it is estimated 
that the importation will reach twenty-eight to thirty million gallons. 
The only benefit that we can see in placing a duty on either of these 
articles (creosote oil and crude napthalin) would be to allow the 
American manufacturer to charge a higher price for his product and 
to increase the cost of the imported article to the manufacturers and 
users in the United States. These two articles, coal tar creosote oil 
and crude napthalin, are now on the free list and we trust will remain 
there. 

We are manufacturers of a coal tar creosote dip and import con- 
siderable auantities of creosote oil for this purpose. We also import 
crude napnthalin, which is used largely as a disinfectant and insecti- 
cide. Trusting that you will give the above facts your consideration, 
we remain, 

Sincerely, yours, McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 

G. A. N. King. 
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THE SEMET-SOIVAY COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y, ASKS THAT HO 
DUTY BE PLACED OH CREOSOTE OIL 

Syracuse, N. Y., December $£, 1908. 
Mr. William K. Payne, 

Clerk Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Deak Sir: We are advised that several of the concerns interested 
in the creosoting business in various parts of the country have filed 
with the Committee on Ways and Means protests against placing a 
duty on creosote oil, which is now on the free list. We understand 
that in some cases the Semet-Solvay Company has been specifically 
mentioned as asking for a duty on this product An examination of 
the briefs filed by the Semet-Solvay Company will disclose that 
we have not asked for any duty on creosote oil. 

So far from asking for a duty on this product, the Semet-Solvay 
Company desires to file with the committee its formal request that 
no duty be placed on creosote oil. We recognize fully the large im- 
portance of maintaining this oil at a moderate price in the interest of 
the conservation of the timber of the country, and we have always 
believed that the lines of our interest as producers of creosote oil 
pointed rather in the direction of the wide extension of its use, and 
that such extension could be best fostered by maintaining the oil at 
a moderate price. Desiring to place ourselves on record as coincid- 
ing with those who have requested that creosote oil be left on the 
free list, we take this means of doing so. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Semet-Solvay Company, 

D. H. S. Hamey, Vice-President. 



LEMON OIL AND CITRATE OF LIME. 

[Paragraphs 600 and 626.] 

THE CITRUS PROTECTIVE IEAOTTE OF CALIFORNIA ASKS TO HAVE 
CITRATE OF LIME AND LEMON OIL MADE DUTIABLE. 

Washington, D. C., November £8, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: The Citrus Protective League of California, repre- 
senting the citrus fruit growers of California, hereby makes appli- 
cation to have the commodities known as " citrate of lime " and 
"lemon oil" placed upon the dutiable list, and respectfully rep- 
resents : 

That at the time of filing its brief of facts concerning citrus- fruit 
tariff with your honorable committee the consular report of Arthur 
S. Cheney, consul at Messina, Italy, published in the Daily Consular 
and TrncU "Report* of October 31 and November 2, 1908, was not 
available for its use. 
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That said report shows that practically one-third of the lemons 

I>roduced in Italy are annually converted into citrate of lime and 
emon oil. 

That 100,000 lemons, or about 303 boxes of 80 pounds each, are con- 
sumed in the making of a pipe of citrate or lime, weighing 672 
pounds, which when converted to citric acid produces 430 pounds of 
such acid. 

Consul Cheney's report shows that the manufacture of citrate of 
lime in Italy is increasing rapidly; that for this year some 23,000 

1)ipes of citrate of lime (consuming practically 23,000 carloads of 
emons) were manufactured, and that the output for 1909 would be 
20 per cent in excess of that for 1908, or approximately 27,000 pipes. 
Citrate of lime in 1907 sold for $42.46 per quintal, or about 19J cents 
per pound, for export. 

It also appears that from the peel of the same lemons converted 
into citrate of lime is extracted the essential lemon oil, which, from 
information secured from other sources, is said to have as great a unit 
value as the citrate of lime. 

From this deduction it is found that each box of lemons converted 
to oil and citrate of lime has a manufacturing value in Italy of about 
85.6 cents per box, plus the value of the peel after the oil is extracted, 
which is candied or exported in brine, and plus the duty paid on 
lemons if converted into manufactured products, or approximately 
$1.90 per box. 

Statistics show that during the years 1898 to 1907, both inclusive, 
in addition to the 1,582,657,922 pounds of lemons, equaling 19,783,224 
boxes of 80 pounds each, imported into this country, practically all 
of which came from Italy, and paid a duty of 1 cent a pound (ex- 
cepting the 535,977 cubic feet imported between June 30, 1907, and 
July 27, 1907, which paid 8 cents per cubic foot) , there was also im- 
ported 26,836,267 pounds of citrate of lime and 3,143,193 pounds of 
lemon oil, both free of duty. 

We are informed and believe that citrate of lime, when imported, 
is converted into citric acid, a substitute for lemon juice, and which 
forms the basis of soda-fountain concoctions and impure lemonade. 

The practical effect upon lemon culture in this country is that Italy, 
with her immense crop of lemons, produced with cheap labor, can and 
does supply the lemon markets of the United States at and near its 
eastern seaboard points and in disputed territory, when it can real- 
ize more for its fruit than its value as a manufactured product ; and 
when that can not be accomplished, it is brought to this country in 
lemon oil and citrate of lime free or duty, and absorbs the legitimate 
use of both home-grown and imported lemons. 

This application is made with the hope that your committee will 
have the subject investigated and that you will find the request rea- 
sonable. 

* If the present duty on citric acid (of 7 cents per pound) may be 
taken as a guide, the duty on citrate of lime ought to be 5 cents and 
the duty on lemon oil 30 cents per pound, or in excess of such sums. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Citrus Protective League of California, 
By A. G. Kendall, Secretary. 
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CMLTOE OIL. 

[Paragraph 40.] 

M. B. SNEVILT, NEW YORK CITY, ADDRESSES COMMITTEE RELA- 
TIVE TO OLIVE OIL FOB IHDUSTBIAL USES. 

Wednesday, November 11, 1908. 

Mr. Snevily. Mr. Chairman, I would respectfully call your atten- 
tion and that of your fellow-members to paragraph 626 of the exist- 
ing tariff. 

The Chairman. That is on olive oil ? 

Mr. Snevily. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Your suggestion is in regard to the interpretation 
of the language of that paragraph ? 

Mr. Snevily. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We have something here on that. A suggestion 
has been made that after " olive oil " in that paragraph there should 
be inserted the words " rendered unfit or incapable of use for food or 
for any but mechanical or manufacturing purposes, by such means 
as shafl be satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury, under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by him." 

Mr. Snevily. Yes. 

The Chairman. Would such an amendment as that meet your 
obi ection ? 

Mr. Snevily. If I could have a few minutes of your time, I believe 
I can explain the situation. 

The Chairman. I wanted to bring this suggestion to your attention 
and have you answer on that. 

Mr. Snevily. That is the object of my appearance here. I repre- 
sent the importers and also the consumers, embracing the textile mills 
and leather and soap manufacturers, who are consumers of the com- 
mercial grades of olive oil. Undoubtedly the intent of the last Con- 
gress in passing this law was to admit for manufacturing purposes 
olive oil free of duty, but, unfortunately, the determining factor as 
to what is fit only for manufacturing purposes is in the mind of the 
examiner before whose immediate attention the import comes; in con- 
sequence of which we have a better grade of oil being admitted at 
the port of Philadelphia or the port o? Boston than we can enter free 
of duty at the port of New York. The requirements of the textile 
mill call for an oil which is free from sediment, gum, and albuminous 
matter. The requirements of the soap trade are for an oil containing 
a low percentage, of free, fatty acids. Olive oil being produced in a 
limited section of the world, and being an article of close competition, 
as a matter of necessity importers as well as consumers must draw 
their supply from those markets where the crops are most bountiful. 
Good crops invariably mean oil of high grades, even of a mechanical 
or commercial quality. The result is, as has been shown this past 
year where we have drawn our oils from Spain and Smyrna, that we 
have obtained oils that were distinctly ana without question fit only 
for manufacturing purposes that have contained a lower percentage 
of free, fatty acids than table oils drawn from other sections of pro- 
ducing countries where the crops have not grown under as favorable 
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conditions. Consequently the examiner in passing upon these oils 
has returned as dutiable many importations, and the trade at New 
York to-day are confronting the payment of duties amounting to 
$30,000 on imports that have been returned as dutiable by the exam- 
iner at the port of New York, 90 per cent of which have already been 
sold and have gone into consumption for mechanical and manu- 
facturing purposes. Now the trade, including the importer and the 
consumer, desire that the law be so changed that the question as to 
whether the oil is fit only for mechanical purposes can be removed 
from the jurisdiction or determination of any individual. 

The Chairman. That is very embarrassing from the Government's 
point of view. 

Mr. Snzvilt. There is no chemical analysis by which the fitness 
or unfitness for edible purposes of an oil can be determined. It is 
entirely a matter of individual sense of taste and smell. The courts 
have decided that merely because certain of our population will eat 
these grades of oil they should not be dutiable, and there have been 
several decisions along those lines. But notwithstanding that fact, 
the examiner still continues to return every once in a while these 
very same grades of oil as dutiable, necessitating the importer's carry- 
ing the case before the Board of Appraisers, and if defeated there, 
to the courts. The business is transacted upon a margin of profit not 
exceeding 5 per cent, and the majority of it at a margin of 24 per 
cent. It will therefore be apparent to you that business could not 
very well be conducted under these conditions, and this oil is abso- 
lutely necessary to certain industries. The manufacturer of castile 
soap can not produce castile soap except by the use of olive oil. 

The Chaibman. Whenever the Government makes a contention 
before the court, even if they are beaten on the rate of duty that 
they think they ought to collect, and they appeal, they collect the full 
duty according to their determination, although the court has over- 
ruled them, until they get a final decision of the case? 

Mr. Snevily. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that is what they are doing in this case? 

Mr. Snevily. They have either collected the duty or the goods hav* 
remained in bond or the duty has been paid under protest. 

The Chaibman. They have remained in store, in bond! 

Mr. Snevily. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The test the Government is making now is whether 
the oil is rancid or not? 

Mr. Snevily. Rancidity and acidity are two different things. The 
very methods of manufacture of the commercial oils carry with them 
rancidity. The commercial oils are products of decomposition. De- 
composition as a matter of necessity means rancidity. Fatty acids 
are natural to the oil. Even the highest grades of edible oil carry a 
certain percentage of what we term " free fatty acids," and edible oil 
can contain a larger percentage of free fatty acids than a commercial 
oil. Still, the commercial ou would be rancid, while the edible oil 
would not be rancid. 

The Chairman. The notes I have before me say that the apprais- 
ers on the shipments of March, 1906, hold that it is the rancidity of 
olive oil, and not the mere presence or absence of free fatty acids, 
which determines whether or not the oil is edible. 

Mr. Snsvily. That is right 

75041— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 21 
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The Chairman. That is the rule they are enforcing now, or trying 
to enforce, is it not? 

Mr. Snevily. It seems to be impossible to demonstrate to the Board 
of Appraisers what constitutes rancidity. Quoting the case now 
before the board, involving about $30,000 duty, under which we 
have had two hearings and orief s are now being prepared, the trade 
presented at least 20 witnesses and were prepared to present 60 
more to prove that these oils which had been returned dutiable were 
not fit to eat, and that they were strictly commercial oils. The Gov- 
ernment confined their witnesses to the examiner. Doctor Wiley, and 
one of his assistants, who returned the oils dutiable, and failed to call 
any member of the trade engaged in the importation of either the 
commercial or the edible oil. 

The Chairman, What we desire now is to make such a definition 
of this oil that the revenue will be collected on the edible table oil 
and the other will be free from duty, and we would like to hear any 
suggestion that you can make as to amending the schedule and the 
law which will bring about that result 

Mr. Snevily. If it is your intention that industries should have 
for manufacturing purposes olive oils free of duty, I would suggest 
that the framing of this law be referred to the Treasury Department, 
who have had ample experience under the existing law to suggest a 
clause. 

The Chairman. How is this suggestion that I just read you a 
moment ago; would that accomplish the object? That is under the 
free paragraph. 

Mr. Snevily. Yes. 

The Chairman. This reads " Olive oil rendered unfit or incapable 
of use for food or for any but mechanical or manufacturing purposes 
by such means as shall t>e satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and under regulations to be prescribed by him." That is refer 
ring it to the Treasury Department 

Mr. Snevily. That woula mean, as a matter of necessity, denatur- 
ing. 

The Chairman. Yes; if you kept in the word " rendered," I think 
it would. 

Mr. Snevily. Yes. Now, the difficulty there is that an oil de- 
natured might be suitable for one industry and not suitable for 
another. I sent out at least 3,000 circulars early in the season em- 
bracing the subject of denaturing and asking for information from 
consumers. I received no three replies that were the same. Denatur- 
ing is a subject which has not been experimented with, and there are 
no practical data obtainable in this country. Each individual manu- 
facturer has his own ideas. A soap manufacturer can not produce a 
castile soap to sell in competition with the foreign manufacturer, and 
have it scented. Castile soap is not scented. If you denature olive 
oil with any essential oil, then you have a scented soap. If you de- 
nature it with an jmsaponifiable matter, then you have an uncom- 
pleted soap. I would suggest that if it could be provided that oil 
for manufacturing purposes, when shown to be used exclusively for 
that purpose, should be admitted free upon regulations to be sug- 
gested by the Treasury Department, the difficulty would be overcome 

Mr. Underwood. Your idea 'is to follow the oil into the manu- 
facture and have a certificate that it is used for that purpose I 
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Mr. Snbvilt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I do not think we want to use the revenue force 
and customs force in that way. It requires about all the force we 
can employ to collect the duty on alcohol and spirits. 

Mr. Underwood. I was just trying to get the idea of the witness. 

The Chairman. Suppose that language was changed in this way, 
so as to read " olive oil incapable of use for food or rendered unfit 
for food or for any but mechanical or manufacturing purposes by 
such means as the Secretary of the Treasury shall provide! " 

Mr. Snbvilt. It has been suggested, Mr. Chairman, that the fol- 
lowing clause would cover it, and at the same time would leave its 
enactment entirely in the Treasury Department, " fit only for manu- 
facturing purposes, or used for such purposes, free." 

Mr. Dalzell. That necessitates following the oil into the custody 
of the manufacturer. 

Mr. Snbvilt. It would, if a bond was filed with the Treasury De- 
partment to be canceled upon satisfactory proof that the oil im- 
ported had been used for manufacturing purposes. 

Mr. Nebdham. Is there much of this oil refined after it comes here! 

Mr. Snbvilt. Practically none. 

Mr. Nebdham. It can bet 

Mr. Snbvilt. Commercial oil can not be converted into an edible 
oil. 

Mr. Nebdham. In this country do we produce any of this crude oil? 

Mr. Snbvilt. I am not prepared to speak as regards California. 
Apart from California there is no olive oil produced. 

Mr. Needham. That is all of the highest grade, is it not? 

Mr. Snbvilt. During my twenty-five years' experience in this busi- 
ness I have never come in contact with the California oil in a com- 
mercial way. 

Mr. Needham. I do not think we produce any of the crude oil 
there ; it is all of the highest quality. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Snbvilt. I would furthermore request that the limit now es- 
tablished at 60 cents, at which oil is admitted free of duty, be either 
eliminated or raised. My reasons for that request are as follows: 
The production of olive oil is one of slow growth. Consumption 
has largely outstripped production, and to-day we have a low price 
when we have 60 cents, wnereas ten years ago 60 cents was an extreme 
price. During my twenty-five years' experience in this business this 
is the first year when we have found the cost of oil abroad to exceed 
the limit of 60 cents a gallon placed upon it as entitled to free entry. 

The Chairman. You speak of the limit? 

Mr. Snbvilt. It is in paragraph 626. 

The Chairman. What suggestion do you make as to a change 
there? 

Mr. Snbvilt. That it should either be removed entirely or ad- 
vanced. If the suggested change be made so that it will read " fit 
only for manufacturing purposes or used for such purposes, free," 
then the question of cost would not enter into it 

Mr. Dalzell. If the language suggested by the chairman were put 
in, that would also eliminate the 60 per cent limit. 

Mr. Snbvilt. But that, as I understand it, would require dena- 
turing. 
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The Chairman. I think this provision probably does require it to 
be denatured, although I doubt if that was the intention of the drafter 
of the paragraph. I think it was meant to include oil that was in- 
capable of use for food or was rendered unfit for food by reason of 
being denatured. 

Mr. Snevilt. There are grades of oil which are unfit for eating, 
that nobody, not even the examiner, jealous of the Government's 
rights, would claim as being fit to eat 

The Chairman. Yes; but it is complained that olive oils have been 
imported here that were imported ostensibly for manufacturing pur- 
poses, to escape the payment of duty, that were sold to our Italian 
fellow-citizens for food ; to what extent I do not know. It does not 
make much difference. If we have a law, we want it enforced. We 
want to make a law that is capable of enforcement. 

Mr. Snevilt. There is no doubt that that situation does exist, but 
I think I am free to state that the percentage so imported is very 
immaterial. 

The Chairman. I do not know. You can not always tell, you 
know, when you catch a man violating the law, how far it has gone, 
especially if there is money in it. 

Mr. Snevilt. Well, there is 40 cents a gallon in it, or $20 a barrel. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions? Do you desire to 
be heard further? 

Mr. Snevilt. I do, upon another subject, sir. I notice that there 
appeared yesterday before you a Mr. Mohun, in regard to cocoanut 
oil. His statement is on page 53 of the hearings. I was very much 
surprised to notice this appearance and that the gentleman in ques- 
tion advocated a duty of a half a cent per pound on cocoanut oil. 
I have been a manufacturer of that article for twenty years. There 
is a very large consumption of cocoanut oil in this country. A duty 
of a half a cent per' pound, in my opinion, would not increase pro- 
duction, as it would not be sufficient to overcome the natural advan- 
tages that the eastern manufacturer or the European manufacturer 
enjoys. On the other hand, with one-half cent per pound duty on 
oil a very small amount of tne actual consumption could be supplied 
by American manufacturers, while the consumer would pay that 
additional cost for his raw materials. If it is the intent of this com- 
mittee to promote, or to frame a tariff which would promote, the 
manufacture of vegetable oils the raw materials of which are pro- 
duced in the Far East, then it would be advisable to give sufficient 
protection to enable us to manufacture those goods in sufficient quan- 
tity to become a factor. One-half cent per pound on cocoanut oil, 
taking the average price for the past five years, would not be 7 per 
cent. There are vegetable oils manufactured, imported into the 
United States, upon which there is a tariff of 25 per cent, and of 
which there are none produced in the United States. The raw ma- 
terials are drawn from practically the same territory from which the 
materials would be drawn for cocoanut oil. Therefore if 25 per cent 
is not sufficient to foster or encourage the manufacture of one oil, 7 

I)er cent certainly would not be on another. I should like the privi- 
ege of submitting a brief later on regarding vegetable oils, if I may 
do so. 

The Chairman. You may do so at any time between now and the 
4th of December; of course the earlier the better. The hearings end 
on the 4th, and after the 4th you may not have an opportunity. 
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Mr. Snbvily. Before closing, Mr. Chairman, I can not impress 
upon you too strongly the necessity of extending relief to the im- 
porter and the consumer of olive oil by some enactment of your law 
which will do away with this uncertainty. This oil is absolutely 
necessary for the production of certain goods in this country. 

The Chairman. There is no doubt but what that law is to be 
cleared up and made perfectly plain, if it is possible to do so, and I 
think the committee will endeavor to do it in regard to olive oil. 

Mr. Snbvily. I am very much obliged to you. 

The Chairman, Just a little further in regard to cocoanut oil 
What percentage of the cost of manufacture of cocoanut oil is the 
labor cost? 

Mr. Snbvilt. The labor is practically the entire cost 

The Chairman. The entire cost? 

Mr. Snbvily. Yes, sir; that is really the only cost that enters in, 
apart from the small amount of chemicals that would be used in the 
refining. 

The Chairman. If that is correct, I do not see how 7 per cent 
would help you much. What quantity did you manufacture? 

Mr. Snbvily. A limited amount; probably a thousand tons. 

The Chairman. What percentage is that of the whole consumption 
of the United States? 

Mr. Snbvily. I am not prepared to state, because it is so small as 
compared with the entire consumption; and our raw materials are 
drawn entirely from the West Inaies, and for that reason our pro- 
duction is limited to the amount of raw material we can secure in 
those markets. 

The Chairman. Have you been able to increase that; is that a 
growing business or otherwise? 

Mr. Snbvily. It shows some increase, but not a great deal. 

The Chairman. Then you sell it in connection with your other 
articles of merchandise, to help to fill out your lines? 

Mr. Snbvily. That is one of the lines we are engaged in, the manu- 
facture of oil. 

The Chairman. A sort of side show? 

Mr. Snbvily. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions by members of the com- 
mittee? If not, that is all, Mr. Snevily. 

Mr. Snevily. Thank you. 

M. B. SFEVIIY, NEW YOBK CITY, PHES ADDITIONAL STAH- 
MENT EELATIVE TO OLIVE OIL INDUSTEY. 

Nbw York, December 1J^ 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Paynb, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington, D. C. 
Honorable Sir : I beg to inclose herewith advertisement cut from 
the Journal of Commerce in the Commercial Bulletin of Wednesday, 
December 9, 1908, and would call your attention to the following 
facts: 

As one of the many arguments to be advanced for the admission of 
olive oil for manufacturing purposes free of duty, at the present time 
manufacturers of castile soap in the United States are either obliged 
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to operate at a loss or discontinue business, and quite a number are 
following the latter course. This is entirely due t6 the imposition of 
40 cents per gallon duty under paragraph 626 on the commercial 
grades of olive oil that are required in the manufacture of castile 
soap. Unless the new tariff is so framed as to admit olive oil for 
manufacturing purposes free of duty, the millions of pounds of cas- 
tile soap now manufactured in this country will be imported. 
Yours, very truly, 

M. B. Sneyilt, 
Oil Seeds Compant. 



Exhibit A. 

[The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, December 9, 1908.] 

Castile soap, imported : Existing conditions enable us to offer at logical prices 
the purest and best finished boiled olive-oil soaps. J. E. Athanassiades Sons, 
71 Park Place, New York City. Large producers and manufacturers also of 
commercial and high-grade olive oils. 



HALL & RTJCKEL, NEW YORK CUT, WRITE RELATIVE TO OLIVE 
OIL AND IMPORTED CASTILE SOAP. 

New York, November 13, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: As one of the large manufacturers of domestic castile 
soap, we wish to petition you for a more favorable adjustment of the 
tariff regulations on olive oil, that we may save this particular part of 
our own business from absolute destruction. At the time the present 
tariff was made commercial olive oils had been selling as low as 
45 cents a gallon, seldom ranging as high as 55 cents. Edible oils 
were never imported at a less cost than 60 cents, these latter being only 
the cheap grade. The tariff, therefore, imposed a duty of 40 cents a 
gallon on all olive oils entering this market at a cost of 60 cents or 
over. Latterly, however, owing not only to shortage of crop, but to 
a very much increased use of olive oil in foreign industries, the market 
price gradually increased until it became impossible to import com- 
mercial olive oil at a cost of less than 60 cents. It, therefore, assumes 
the tariff that was intended for the edible grade and practically takes 
it out of the manufacturing grade. On the other nand, while the 
domestic manufacturer is handicapped by a penalty of 5 or 6 cents a 
pound because of the 40 cents per gallon duty, the foreign maker is 
able to bring his soap into the market at an increase of only \\ cents 
a pound, thus imposing a most unfair penalty upon the domestic 
industry and so great, indeed, as to practically force it to the wall. 
We would respectfully petition your committee that a readjustment 
be made on the tariff relating to the olive oil, and also that a duty of 
7 or 8 cents a pound be placed upon the imported castile, so that in the 
future, when our domestic industry is confronted with a short crop or 
a corner in the oil market by foreign dealers, we may not be subjected 
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to the ignominy of having to close down our plants while the foreign 
floods our markets with his products. 
Respectfully, 

Hall A Ruckel. 

Wholesale Druggists. 



THE SAPONOL CHEMICAL CO., HEW YOBK CITY, ASKS FOB BE- 
ABrVSIMEHT OF CLASSIFICATION OF OIIVE OH. 

New Tobk, November 13, 1908. 
Hon. Sexbno E. Payne, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sik : We note from the New York papers that your commit- 
tee are now considering articles affected by Schedule A of the Dingley 
tariff, and this schedule, no doubt ; contains the items referring to 
olive oil and yellow malaga olive oil. both of which are very largely 
used in manufacturing, particularly by soap makers. At the present 
time we are having a most difficut task to procure this oil tor our 
purpose without paying the arbitrary duty of 40 cents per gallon, 
which is so excessive that we only have two alternatives — one to dis- 
continue the use of the olive oil, or to increase our prices to the con- 
suming public. We desire to give the public the very best soap that 



can be made and at a price that they can afford to pay for it, but in 
paying 40 cents our profit is entirely absorbed. You are no doubt 
familiar with this provision, which, as we understand, provides that 



when olive oil reaches a price of 60 cents per gallon in Europe, it 
then requires paying an import duty to this country of 40 cents per 
gallon. When the crops are short, or for other reasons, you can 
readily perceive that tnis works a great injustice upon manufac- 
turers, which is neither reasonable nor logical. 

We based our price upon the yellow malaga at 55 cents per gallon 
and now are asked to pay from $1.10 to fl.25 per gallon for the 
identical oil. Is it not possible to arrange this schedule on a more 
fair basis either by a certain percentage of the cost or raising the 
arbitrary price from 60 cents to, say, 80 cents per gallon? 

We trust that you will give this matter due consideration and we 
have taken the liberty of addressing the same letter to each member 
of the committee. 

Very truly, yours, Saponol Chemical Company, 

Per B. S. McKean, Treasurer. 



XAYVABD & CHILD, SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BO STON, XASS., WBITE BELAUVE TO OIIVE OIL FOB MANU- 
FACTTTBING PUBP0SES. 

Boston, December i, 1908. 
Hon. Sbreno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sib: We respectfully beg to call the attention of your com- 
mittee to the fact that importers and consumers of olive oil for manu- 
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facturing and mechanical purposes have suffered much imxmvenience, 
hardship, and loss by reason of the ambiguity of paragraph 626 in. 
thepresent tariff law. 

We think that it must be admitted that Congress intended to make 
duty free the olive oil used by manufacturers, yet the fact is thai; a 
large quantity of olive oil imported by and for manufacturers has been 
made dutiable at 40 cents per gallon for some time past, in some cases 
because the customs department has considered that the oil might be 
fit for other uses than manufacturing, and in other cases by reason 
of the fact that the foreign market value exceeded 60 cents per gallon. 
At the present time it is, and for several months past it has been, im- 
possible to buy in any market in the world pure olive oil of any quality 
at a cost not exceeding 60 cents per gallon. Owing to exceedingly 
small crops there is no chance of any decline in the market for at least 
eleven months or when next season's crop comes onto the market. 
Hence the present tariff, by placing a limit of value of 60 cents, 
defeats the intent of the law by requiring a duty of 40 cents per gal- 
lon on all olive oil imported. It is impossible lor anyone to foretell 
what the value of manufacturing olive oil will be in the future. Olive 
trees do not come into bearing until several years after planting, 
hence increased consumption can not be provided for by increased 

E reduction from year to year and consequently there should be no 
mit of value fixed in the tariff law by which to determine whether 
olive oil shall be free of duty or taxed. 

When the wording of the present law is carefully considered it is 
easy to see the difficulty that the United States appraisers must have 
in drawing the line between an olive oil fit only for manufacturing 
purposes and an oil that might possibly be used for edible purposes. 
Olive oil for manufacturing purposes has been on the free list since 
1890, and we do not believe that it is the intention of your honorable 
committee to propose that which will handicap manufacturers by 
placing a duty on an article which is indispensable in their business. 
In view of past difficulties we earnestly beg that your committee will 
frame a law so plain and simple in phraseology that olive oil for 
manufacturing and mechanical purposes can and will be imported 
free of duty, and we respectfully suggest that the paragraph in the free 
list relating to olive oil read as follows : " Olive oil fit only for manu- 
facturing and mechanical purposes or used for such purposes." This 
would probably necessitate some regulationsby the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but we doubt if the expense so entailed will equal that now 
existing when consideration is taken of the unusual amount of time 
spent over the article by government chemists, examiners, appraisers, 
as well as the Board or General Appraisers, experts, government 
attorneys, etc 

We shall be very glad to answer any questions or amplify any of 
the suggestions embodied in this letter if desired by your committee, 
v ery respectfully, yours, 

Maynabd & Child. 
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7. E. ATHAH ASSIADES' SONS, MPOETEES, OF HEW TOSE CITY, 
BECOMKEED THE DENATTTBHTG OF OUVE OIL AND OBJECT TO 
ADVAHCE OF DITTY OH CASTILE SOAP. 

New York, December £, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, Esq., 

Chairman of Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: As producers and manufacturers of commercial table 
olive oils and castile soaps, we desire to enter a plea for the reduc- 
tion of duty on edible olive oil and the readjustment of the tariff 
regulations on the grades used for manufacturing purposes, with the 
view of making same exempt of impost beyond any question. 

You are well aware of the fact that the production of olive oil 
in California represents a very small percentage of the quantities 
of edible olive oil consumed in the United States and that the peo- 

Ele of this country have been unjustly made to bear the burden of a 
eayv duty for a number of years with the hope that some day the 
Californian production would be sufficient to supply the demand at 
a logical cost; but notwithstanding the heavy tariff protection there 
has been no change in the conditions, and tnere is not the slightest 
doubt in our mind, knowing well the peculiar nature of the olive 
oil tree, that there will be long years before any noticeable improve- 
ment could be made from present conditions. It is therefore unfair 
that millions of American people shall be made to pay an exorbitant 
duty of 40 and 50 cents per gallon, respectively, for the simple reason 
of giving protection oi such magnitude to a very small number 
of growers, without the slightest hope for them of deriving any ad- 
vantages from such protection. 

No doubt you know that the importation of edible olive oil has 
tremendously increased in the last few years, and this product is 
becoming every day a necessity to the American people, not only by 
reason of its exceptional nourishing properties, but also of its great 
medicinal and therapeutic value. It is therefore only just that the 
people of this country be relieved of this imposition, and with this 
purpose in view we respectfully recommend tnat the duty on edible 
olive oils be reduced to 20 cents per gallon in bulk and 30 cents per 
gallon in bottles, jars, tins, or similar packages. This amply pro- 
tects the grower and at the same time will add to the Government's 
revenue, because the consumption of olive oil under more favorable 
conditions will increase tremendously, and consequently the Gov- 
ernment will derive a most liberal compensation for any reduction 
in the present tariff. 

OLIVE OIL FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 

We can not impress too strongly upon you the necessity of revising 
and readjusting the tariff on this grade of oil. Under the meaning 
of existing laws the most unjust duty is at this moment being im- 
posed upon these oils and a great burden placed upon the large manu- 
facturing interests of various industries as a result therefrom. Ac- 
cording to the present tariff all olive oils for manufacturing purposes 
not fit for table use and not exceeding 60 cents per gallon in cost 
are allowed free of duty ; but conditions since the enactment of this 
law have considerably changed, and olive oils in the last two or three 
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yean have so increased in value that what -was considered very high 

E'ce a few years ago to-day is considered very low, and therefore 
i 60 cents per gallon cost limit, under normal conditions, is inade- 
quate to meet the exigencies of the olive-oil markets abroad. It is 
therefore just and also imperative that a solution be found which will 
do away with the uncertainty and inadequacy of the present tariff 
and allow in the future the importation of olive oils of such character 
free of duty without any restrictions. 

We recommend that either the cost limit be raised to 80 cents per 
gallon or a denaturant or denaturants of different kinds suitable to 
the various industries be used to destroy the eatability of these oils. 
We further suggest, in the event above suggestions are not satisfac- 
tory, that all commercial olive oils entering this country be branded 
with the official stamp of the pure-food commission, giving thus the 
right to the proper authorities to follow all shipments to their ulti- 
mate destination, in the event they see fit to do so. 

CASTIUB SOAP. 

As large manufacturers of this product, too, we earnestly believe 
that the present duty of 1J cents per pound on the imported product 
amply protects the domestic manufacturer. The recommendations 
of a few domestic manufacturers of castile soap to raise the duty are 
most unjust and highly unfair to the general welfare of the American 
people. The quantity of white castile soap for hygienic and me- 
dicinal purposes manufactured in this country is very small com- 
Sired with the quantities imported from abroad and an increase in 
e duty of same would be a heavy burden and unjust imposition on 
the immense number of the consumers of this article. The proof that 
the present duty of 1J cents per pound is ample protection to the 
domestic manufacturer can be nad from the fact that domestic soaps 
are sold, under normal conditions, cheaper than the imported ones, 
leaving the domestic manufacturer, despite his lower prices, more 
than a fair profit The duty of 1± cents per pound makes it nearly 
impossible for the foreign manufacturer to compete advantageously 
with the domestic soaps, as far as cost goes, and he is obliged, there- 
fore, to work on an exceedingly small margin and obtain the patron- 
age of the people by offering a product of far superior character. 

As regards the users of olive-oil soap among the textile and silk 
industries, it is an absolute fact that 90 per cent of the soap used 
there is domestic. The foreign manufacturer is not in a position to 
compete in this field at all. This must be a convincing proof to you 
that the protection which the domestic manufacturers of castile soaps 
receive from the present tariff is more than sufficient, and any addi- 
tional impost on this article will be a tremendous increase m their 
profits and an imposition to the manufacturing interests and the 
people of the United States at large. 

Tne conditions existing at the present moment are simply tempo- 
rary. The readjustment of the tariff concerning olive oils lor mechan- 
ical purposes will soon relieve the situation and the domestic manu- 
facturer will be again in the same advantageous position in which he 
was two or three months ago. 

We most earnestly, therefore, recommend that the duty on castile 
•oap be reduced to one-half cent per pound or remain the same. 
Yours, respectfully 9 

J. E. Athanassiadbs' Sons. 
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SESAME AND PEANUT OIL. 

[Paragraph 696.] 

HON. H. & BOUTELL, X. O, SUBMITS LETTER FEOX THE 70HN F. 
JELKE COMPAHY, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago, December 7, IflflS. 
Hon. H. S. Boutell, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mb. Boutell: 

♦ * * * * * * 

In regard to the tariff, we wish to say one thing, and that is that 
we are interested in the importation of sesame and peanut oils, neither 
of which are or can be produced in this country. There is a small 
quantity of peanut oil made, but owing to the character of the nuts it 
is not at all to be compared with the imported. Both these oils are 
now free of duty for manufacturing purposes. 

Please see that they remain there, and oblige, 

Yours, very truly, Johx F. Ji 



SYNTHETIC OILS. 

[Paragraph 626.] 

ZDTKEISEN & CO., HEW YORK CITY, WISH DUTIES PLACED OE 
ABTIFICIAL OILS OF HOSE, HEBOU, AID JASMDTE. 

New Yoei, December 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sib: As manufacturers of synthetic oils of rose, neroli, jasmine, 
etc., we desire it to be known that the foreign manufacturer is per- 
mitted by the present tariff law to enter saia products free. At the 
same time foreign-made raw materials required to make these oils in 
this country pay a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. That is, there is 
imported free under the present law the finished product made up by 
a simple mixture of raw materials, on which latter, however, duty is 
imposed. 

It is not objected to that natural oils of rose, neroli, jasmine, etc., 
which can not be produced in the United States, be and remain on 
the free list. The classification of the corresponding chemical, syn- 
thetic, or artificial oils, however, it is argued should be distinct, for 
they form a group of commodities property dutiable as chemical com- 
pounds at 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Expert testimony that might be desired we shall be glad to put at 
the disposal of the committee at any time at their convenience. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ZlNKSISBN & CO. 
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BARYTES. 

[Paragraphs 44 and 489.] 

STATEMEFT OP H ON. X. E. RHODES, POTOSI, MO., EEPEESEHTINO 
THE BAEYTE8 IHDUSTBY OF XISSOTTEL 

Wednesday, November 11, 1908. 

Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. I 
came all the way from far-away Missouri to call the attention of this 
committee to a very important matter. It is an important matter 
with respect to our State because it has to do with an important in- 
fant American industry, namely, the production of barytes and the 
various purposes and uses it serves in commercial work. 

In calling the attention of the committee to the status of our case, 
I wish to sav I was very much pleased with the remarks of the 
gentleman who just preceded me, out whose name I do not know, 
wherein he called the attention of the committee to the necessity for 
a duty on barytes. 

Mr. Underwood. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. Rhodes. I am unfamiliar with the course of the proceedings, 
and do not know. I am just in from Missouri. 

Mr. Gaines. There is a duty on baryta in paragraph 489. 

Mr. Rhodes. That is on the crude ore, Mr. Gaines. 

Mr. Gaines. It seems that the carbonate is on the free list, and 
the sulphate of barytes is 75 cents a ton. 

The Chairman. Sulphate of baryta, or barytes, unmanufactured, 
75 cents per ton ; manufactured, $5.25 per ton. 
"Mr. Rhodes. That is as we understand it. 

In response to the statement by Mr. Gaines, I wish to say that 
barium sulphate is the manufactured or ground ore. There are a 
number of other articles mentioned — witherite and blanc fixe — which 
are known as precipitated barium compounds, and it is not to those 
articles I desire to call the attention of the committee. I came from 
Washington County, Mo., which has for more than a quarter of a 
century produced more than 50 per cent of all the barytes the United 
States has produced. 

The Chairman. How much does it produce; how many tons? 

Mr. Rhodes. The United States produced last year 89,621 tons of 
barytes, of which 52 per cent came from my county, Washington 
County, Mo., and I submit in support of that statement the figures 
on the importation and also on the production of barytes in the 
United States. As I have said, in 1907 we produced 89,621 tons and 
imported 31,751 tons. 

Following is the bulletin referred to: 

THE PRODUCTION OF BARYTES AND STRONTIUM IN 1907, BY ERNEST 

F. BURCHARD. 

[Adrance chapter from Mineral Resources of the United States, calendar year 1907.] 

BARYTBB. 

CHARACTER, 

Barytes or heavy spar 1b barium sulphate, the chemical formula of which Is 
BaSO* The mineral Is composed of barium monoxide (baryta, BaO), 65.7 per 
cent, and sulphur trioxide (SOt), 34A per cent The specific gravity Is 4^ to 
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4.6; the hardness, 2.5 to 8.5. Barytas Is usually a white, opaque to translucent 
crystalline material, about as hard as calclte, but differing from the latter by 
its greater specific gravity and the fact that it does not effervesce with adds. 
It is frequently found stained reddish, pink, or yellow by iron oxide. A common 
form of the mineral is that of an aggregate of straight or slightly curved cleav- 
able plates. It also occurs in granular, fibrous, and earthy masses, and in 
stalactitic forms, as well as in single and clustered crystals. In nature the 
material is rarely pure, the most common impurities being silica, lime, magne- 
sia, and the oxides of iron and aluminum. Fine particles of galena are dis- 
seminated through some deposits of barytes; for instance, in Washington 
County, Mo. Commercial grades as mined carry 95 to 98 per cent barium sul- 
phate and 1 to 3 per cent silica. 

DISTRIBUTION. ' '■*- 

Barytes occurs commonly in veins as a gangue of metallic ores, and also m 
veins in sandstone and limestone, or as a replacement of limestone. Differential 
weathering of the limestone and barytes has given rise to deposits Of barytes 
embedded in residual clay. It thus may have a wide range in geologic age and 
an extensive distribution. The principal sources, however, are limited to two 
districts — that of Missouri and the Appalachians. In Missouri the counties of 
Washington, St Francois, Crawford, Cole, Miller, and Morgan are producers, 
Washington County furnishing three-fourths of the output of the State. 

The Appalachian district includes portions of Virginia, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina. There is also a newly developed area in central Kentucky. Con- 
siderable barytes has been found also in the Cumberland Valley In southern 
Pennsylvania, although little has been produced there. 

i 

USES AND REQUIREMENTS. -1 

One of the principal uses of barytes is as a white pigment on account of its 
weight, absence of color, and inertness, and, in order that the material may be 
suitable for such use, it must, after milling, be free from an associated minerals, 
such as clay, calcium carbonate, silica, iron oxide, manganese oxide, lead, and 
zinc ores. The fitness of barytes as a pigment is also due to its aptitude to take 
color stain uniformly, and to make a small quantity of color, such as aniline, 
cover much surface, and it Is therefore used as a base for conveying many 
organic coloring matters that are used in paints. Other uses are in refining 
sugar; in enameling iron, oilcloths, and paper collars; in the manufacture of 
paper, cloth, rubber, lithophone, and barium salts (which have a wide chemical 
application), and as an adulterant 

PREPARATION. 

When dug from the residual clay in which they are usually embedded the 
barytes lumps are incrusted with clay, and are generally coated with iron oxide 
and stained deeply along every crack and seam. Masses of galena and chert 
likewise are often found adhering to the barytes. If the material is allowed to 
stand in the sun and rain, much of the clay becomes detached and drops off, 
and hand cobbing, picking, and sorting results in such further cleaning of the 
material that it is ready for shipment to the mills. This method of treatment 
is the one followed at the diggings in Missouri. The product from some work- 
ings in the southern Appalachian region is first washed in log washers to free 
It of associated clay. Next the barytes is separated into two or three grades by 
hand sorting, after which it is ready for the milling process. 

Barytes can be milled by both the dry and the wet process. The wet process 
is the later and more effective one, and the one now most generally employed. 
Several types of mills are in use. The milling processes consist of crushing, 
grinding, washing, bleaching, and drying, although not necessarily in the order 
given. The most troublesome impurities seem to be galena and limonite. Where 
the galena occurs disseminated in fine grains through the barytes the two min- 
erals are not easily separated by jigging or flotation. The limonite can not be 
entirely removed by ordinary jigging, and magnetic separation has been 
attempted but not yet accomplished. Bleaching, however, removes the Iron if 
not present In quantity so great as to require an excessive quantity of sulphuric 
acid, but does not so readily affect the lead compound, which, when ground with 
tha barytes, imparts a grayish tint to the material and thereby reduces i Wttlue 
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as a pig— t Lima carbonate Is also a deleterious impurity when it occurs In 
snUdent quantity to require a portion of the acid to neutralise it in the bleach- 
Ins process. 

One mill which p repa r es barytes to be shipped to other manufacturers who 
inish the product employs jaw crushers, geared rolls, and Jigs, the material 
being treated with water from the beginning. At another type of mill the 
barytes is passed through a gyratory crusher, which breaks it into small lumps ; 
then it goes to a log washer, next to lead-lined bleaching tanks, and then to a 
second log washer, from which it is elevated into a rotary, cylindrical drier 
heated by steam. The dried material la then pulverised in buhr mills arranged 
In two series of three each. The fine barytes emerging from the last mill is 
caught in barrels holding 060 to 600 pounds each. 

An outline of the complete process In one of the most thoroughly equipped 
Brills 1% roughly, as follows: The crude material is ground in slip mills having 
granite grinders and granite bases. Water is fed into these mills and the 
ground material is floated over the top of the tanks, after which it is pumped 
Into funnel-shaped separators. The contents of the separators are agitated by 
lowing water, and the coarser, rejected material is drawn off at the bottom of 
the funnel and returns to the slip mills, while the finer material floats off at 
the top of the separators. This material next descends to settling tanks, and 
after forming a sludge is drawn off into bleaching tanks. The bleaching tanks 
sre built of concrete lined with refractory tile. Bleaching is accomplished by 
the addition of measured weights of sulphuric acid to the sludge and the agita- 
tion of the awes to secure thorough mixture. The add reacts on the iron 
oxide and lime present, forming ferrous sulphate and calcium sulphate. The 
iron salt being soluble and the calcium salt partially soluble, besides having a 
lower specific gravity than the pure barytes, these substances, together with 
the excess of sulphuric add, are removable In the further washing process to 
which the material Is subjected. For this next washing the material is pumped 
Into washers which employ the float-separation process. Next, the bleached 
barytes passes to settling tanks, after which It Is dried by being spread thinly on 
the surface of a rotating hot drum. From the hot drum the dried material falls 
or Is brushed off and carried to Williams mills, where it is pulverised, screened, 
and Anally sacked by machine. The essential difference between this process 
and the others mentioned above Is In the fact that the material is first reduced 
to a line condition before bleaching, thereby bringing the sulphuric add inti- 
mately Into contact with all portions of the barytes. 

TBADS CONDITIONS AHD DEVELOPMENTS ST STATES, 

The year 1907 began with a strong demand for finished barytes, occasioned 
by activity In the paint trade. This demand stimulated production and main- 
tained high prices, at least during the first half of the year. With the general 
stagnation In business In the fall of 1907 the barytes industry suffered to a 
considerable extent, and at the close of the year many mines were idle with 
reserves of unsold barytes awaiting shipment, while several mills were dosed 
and others were working with much reduced forces. Notwithstanding the 
depression attending the financial stringency, the prices for manufactured 
barytes remained high throughout most of the year, with a slight drop In 
^jecember. 

AJaeom*.— The deposits near Ashville, which were producing In 1900, are 
reported to have been depleted and not to have produced any barytes in 1907. 

Geoffio,— Barytes occurs at several localities In the vicinity of CartersvlUe, 
Bartow County, Ga\* and at one place, between 2\ and 8 miles southeast of 
CartersvlUe, mining of the mineral has been begun by the Nulsen, Klein ft 
Krausse Manufacturing Company. A brief description of these deposits has 
been published recently by the survey.* 

Messrs. Hayes and Phalen describe In this paper the geologic relations of 
barytes and llmonlte deposits, both of which are associated with Beaver lime- 
stone and Wdsner quartsite in such relations as to Indicate that they appear 
originally to have replaced distinct beds in the shaly limestone overlying the 
quartsite. In their present condition the ores are residual, and it appears cer- 
tain that gravity has aided in concentrating the barytes into workable deposits. 
The description condudes with the following paragraphs: 

•Hayes, C. W„ and Phalen, W. C, A commercial occurrence of barite near 
Osrtersville. G*w Bull. U. 8. GeoL Survey No. 840-M, 1908, pp. &-?• 
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"The barite deposit, at shown In the present workings, has a thickness ef 
about 60 feet normal to the slope of the surface. It is Intermingled with resid- 
ual material, chiefly red, brown, and yellow clay, with some fragments ef 
quartette. The be rite itself makes np about one-third of the material removed 
in mining. It consists of Irregular or slightly rounded bowlders ranging from 
a few ounces up to several hundred pounds in weight It is for the most part 
of a massive, compactly granular structure, and of a pure white or faint bluish 
color. As it occurs in the face of the open pit its presence might not be sus- 
pected owing to films of ferruginous clay which corer the nodules. The iron 
stain is confined almost entirely to the surface of the bowlders. 

M The deposit is worked in an open pit The ore and accompanying day are 
loosened by blasting and shoveled into small cars, which dump into a steeply 
Incliued sluiceway with a stream of water. This carries the ore to a log washer 
at the base of the hill and at the same time frees it from much of the associ- 
ated clay. After passing through the washer the ore Is separated Into three 
grades by hand picking. The highest grade contains some iron oxide, but 
merely as a thin film on the outside, which may be removed readily by acid. 
The Inferior varieties contain more or less iron oxide disseminated throughout 
their mass, making its complete separation expensive and Interfering with Its 
utilization for certain purposes. 

" Work has been In progress about six months, and during this time more 
than 1,000 tons of barite, valued at approximately $4,000, have been removed. 
The deposits will in all probability prove fairly extensive, and the future pros- 
pect of the Industry seems good." 

Kentucky.— Predictions made in this report for 1908 that the production ef 
this State would be Increased have been fulfilled. A new mill built at Nlcbolas- 
ville by the Jessamine Barytes Company began operations In July, 1907, and 
handled the production of the company's mines in central Kentucky. Newly 
opened mines of barytes and lead in Bourbon County produced some barytes* 
and it Is expected that a mill will be erected by the owners, the Kentucky 
Mining and Development Company. The Dix River Barytes Company has pro- 
duced considerable barytes from Boyle and Lincoln counties, and holds large 
undeveloped deposits In Garrard County. 

Missouri,— S\x new mines were reported producing barytes In this State, three 
being in Washington County, two in Cole County, and one In Morgan County, 
10 miles south of Versailles, In a locality where there had been no barytes 
mined for twenty years. Missouri still continues to be a heavy producer, and 
contains large supplies of undeveloped barytes awaiting transportation facilities 
to make them available* 

Nevad*. — It Is reported* that development was begun In 1907 near Blair. 
Nov., on a promising vein of barytes, which carries galena as the only other 
constituent and it is proposed to build a mill for the separation and recovery 
of both these minerals. 

North CaroUnm. — North Carolina reports a larger production than In 190** 
four firms having produced barytes, as compared with one producer In 1908. 
Tiie old Lawton barytes mine, 5 miles south of Bessemer City, Gaston County, 
was reopened about September 1, 1907, under lease by the Clinch Valley Barytes 
Company, and was operated about three months. This property was visited by 
Mr. IX B. Sterrett of the United States Geological 8urvey, who noted the fol- 
lowing points in regard to the occurrence of the barytes and the method of 
working it : * The barytes Is disclosed by two main workings about 200 yards 
apart on opposite sides of a small stream. At the south working one vein is 
encountered ; at the north working there are two parallel or forking veins. All 
the veins strike about N. 10* to 15° B. Their range in thickness Is 2* to 6 feet 
as exposed in the workings. The country rock is fine silvery quartsose seridte 
schist Hard, coarse cyanite gneiss outcrops boldly 100 to 200 feet to the west 
Minerals associated with the barytes are quarts, galena, sphalerite, pyromor- 
pfclte, and lead alteration products, and stains or Iron and manganese oxides. 
The barytes is granular and sometimes more coarsely crystalline than marble, 
and in places it shows cleavage surfaces 2 inches across. 

Adjoining the Lawton mine on the north are other old barytes workings, and 
at a distance of one-third of a mile east of north are still more old workings 
or test shafts with a small outcrop in the road. At several places, extending 

• Judd, Edw. K., Barytes: Bng. and Min. Jour., January 4, 1908. 
» See also Pratt Joseph Hyde, The Mining Indutsry in North Carolina during 
ltttl: North Carolina GeoL Survey, Economic Paper New 8, 1902. pp. 
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through a distance of nearly a mile west of south, mining of barytes has been 
carried on, and in some of these openings there were two parallel reins. At 
one place hard cyanite gneiss outcrops within 26 feet to the west of the barytes 
▼ein. 

Doctor Pratt • considers that the barytes reins are lenticular in shape and 
that they represent the filling of fissures and crevices in the schist, which 
may have been caused by the faulting or tearing apart of the rock. 

The operations at the Lawton mine comprised retimbering of the old 6-foot 
by 8-foot shaft south of the stream. This shaft is 60 feet west of the vein. 
The workings on the north side consist of a new shaft, 61 feet by 8 feet, started 
some 76 feet east of the main vein. The shaft was, when visited, 20 feet deep 
and was to be sunk 160 feet, with a crosscut level at a depth of 76 feet to the 
vein. Heavy timbering was being used in the shafts and permanent improve- 
ments, such as the erection of shop, sawmill, office, and other buildings were 
being made on the property. 

South Carolina. — No production was reported from this State, but operations 
were begun In the fall of 1907 and soon again suspended at the old barytes 
mines at Kings Greek. The deposits here are about 13 miles southwest of the 
Lawton mine in North Carolina, but follow the same general trend of rock 
formations as the Lawton veins. 

Tennessee. — Although no new deposits of barytes were reported as having 
been discovered or opened up during 1907 in East Tennessee, the general trade 
conditions were good, and apparently the business depression of the latter part 
of the year seems to have been felt less keenly by the barytes industry here 
than In States farther west. The production as reported to the Survey was in- 
creased to nearly four times that of 1906. Deposits in Sevier County are re- 
ported to contain ample reserves awaiting better transportation facilities. 

Virginia. — Up to the middle of the year the demand for barytes was very 
strong, greater than some producers could meet, but in the last half of the 
year the production was greatly curtailed. Some of the deposits situated near 
transportation lines are becoming depleted, while others, as yet little worked, 
are so inaccessible as to render the cost of operation prohibitive at present 
With extension of railroad facilities an increased output from this State will 
become possible. 

The geology of the Virginia barytes deposits is described by Watson,* who 
groups the deposits of the States into three areas unlike geologically: (1) 
those of the red shale, sandstone series of Triassic age; (2) those of the 
crystalline metamorphic area, the age relations of the rocks being unknown, 
but probably pre-Cambrian for the most part; and (3) those of the Valley 
region associated for the most part with the Cambro-Ordovtclan limestone 
(Shenandoah) or its residual clay. Areas 1 and 2 are In the Piedmont province, 
while 3, as its grouping indicates, is in the great Appalachian valley. 

In the Triassic area barytes has been mined in Prince William County about 
4 miles south of east from Catlett, Fauquier County. Here it Is associated with 
red shale and Impure limestone, usually filling fractures reported to be 4 to 8 
feet wide in the red shale, but also in thin, tabular, cleavable masses in the 
limestone. 

In the crystalline area barytes has been noted in nine counties, but the 
principal production has been from Campbell, Pittsylvania, Bedford, and 
Louisa counties. In the Campbell-Pittsylvania area the barytes occurs in Inti- 
mate association with the crystalline limestone in irregular, lenticular bodies or 
pockets, which measure from 100 to 200 feet, replacing the limestone. There 
Is also present immediately below and above the limestone a variable thickness 
of a nearly black, manganlferous iron clay (umber), usually preserving the 
foliation of the original rock from which it was derived. Through this black 
clay nodules of barytes are distributed. In the Bedford County area the 
barytes occurs in a schistose, coarse-grained granite, filling a fracture. In 
Louisa County the ore occurs in pockets having a thickness of about 3 feet 
where worked. It probably represents a filling in irregular fractures in the 
crystalline schists. 

In the Valley region of southwest Virginia the barytes is in association with 
the limestone or its residual clay. In places it fills fractures in the limestone* 
and it also replaces the limestone to some extent In the clay it is found In 

• Op. cit 

• Watson, Thomas L. Geology of the Virginia baryte deposits: Bi-monthly 
Bull. Am. Inst Mln. Eng. No. 18, November, 1907, pp. 968-976. 
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aodnles irregularly distributed tfcroefh the clay. The Valley region counties 
fa which barytes occurs are Rnsaell, Tssewell, Smyth, and Wythe, although 
no mining baa been done in the last-mentioned county. 

The methods of mining barytas in southwest Virginia as noted by Mr. Wat- 
son are simple, and consist mostly of surface workings. In the crystalline 
area east of the Blue Ridge the ore is won by vertical timbered shafts and 
drifts which follow the direction of the ore bodies. The greatest depth yet 
reached at any mine in the State is 100 feet in a shaft at the Hewitt mine in 
Campbell County. 

rooDuonoN. 

In 1007 the quantity of crude barytes reported as mined in the United States 
was 80,021 short tons, rained at $201,777. This value is that of the crude 
barytes at the mines, hand cobbed, sorted, and ready for shipment to the mills. 
This production shows an increase in quantity of 30,300 short tons, and in 
ralue of $131,401, oyer the output for 1000, which was 50,231 short tons, rai- 
ned at |100,307. The price per ton shows the following steadily increased 
averages since 1004: 1004, $2.66; 1006; $3.08; 1000, $3.19, and 1007, $3.25. 
The apparently large increase of more than 78 per cent in quantity, and of 
nearly 82 per cent in ralue, is perhaps the result of three conditions: First, 
It is possible that reports were not secured from all producers in 1006 and that 
the actual production was slightly in excess of the figures given for that year ; 
second, several new producers have entered the field since the close of 1006; 
and third, many new deposits hare been opened by steady producers, who, in- 
dividually, report largely increased outputs. If business conditions had re- 
mained normal throughout the year, and there had been no shut-downs in the 
autumn, the production would doubtless have passed the 100,000-ton mark. 
As it is, the year 1007 proved to be the record year in the barytes industry, 
1004 holding the previous record of 66,727 short tons. A curtailment of pro- 
duction in 1008 is not improbable. 

The total quantity of barytes reported as refined by mills in Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia was 47,300 short tons, valued at 
$001,636, an average price per ton at the mills of $14.60. This quantity prob- 
ably falls below the actual tonnage of barytes from mines in the United States 
that was milled in this country, although owing to the quantities included in 
unsold stocks it is certain that the discrepancy is not so great as would appear 
on first inspection of the totals. Considerable foreign barytes, especially from 
Canada, is annually milled in the United States, but at present records are not 
available as to the exact quantities. 

Prices per short ton quoted by dealers toward the close of 1007 were about as 
follows: Foreign, first-class, water-floated, $21.60; domestic, first-class, water- 
floated, $20.50; domestic, first-class, dry-ground, $18 to $20; domestic, off-color, 
$13.60 to $17.60. 

Production of crude barytes in the United States, 1905-1907, by States, in 

short tons. 





1006. 


1906. 


1907. 


State. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 
ton. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Aver- 
age 
price 

ton. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 

ton. 


Missouri 

North Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Other States- 


26,791 
5,619 

» 9,487 
6,408 


884,085 
21,545 
15,326 
27,888 


•8.14 
8.90 
1.02 
4.80 


28,869 

(-) „ 
5,247 

11,776 

•4,840 


$93,479 

C) 

8.782 
45,386 
12,770 


88.24 

"TeT 

8.85 
2.94 


44,039 
5,785 

20,861 

9,254 

« 9,682 


8162.459 
18.855 
87,138 
32,833 
40,492 


•8.69 
8.26 
1.78 
8.55 
4.18 


Total 


48,285 


148,808 


8.06 


60,281 


160,867 


8.19 


89,621 


291,777 


8.26 



•Included In other States. 

• Includes a small production from Kentucky. 

• Includes the production of Alabama, Kentucky, and North Carolina. 
« Includes the production of Georgia and Kentucky. 
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Production of crude batyU*, 188Z-1947. 



Short tons. 

1882 22, 400 

1883 - 80, 240 

1884 28, 000 

1885 16, 800 

1886 11, 200 

1887 - 16, 800 

1888 22,400 

1889 21,460 

1890 21, 911 

1891 81, 069 

1892 82, 108 

1893 28,970 

1894 23, 335 



Short tout. 

1895 »,529 

1896 17,088 

1897 26,042 

1898 81,306 

1899 41, 894 

1900 67, 680 

1901 49, 070 

1902 61,668 

1903 50,397 

1904 65,727 

1905 48,235 

1906 50,231 

1907 89,621 



IMPORTS. 

A review of the situation with regard to the duty on precipitated barium 
carbonate shows that it presents a new phase since the Issuance of this report 
for 1906. The tariff act of 1897, paragraph 489, places upon the free list 
" Baryta, carbonate of, or witherlte." Witherlte Is the natural carbonate of 
baryta, a mineral substance, and as such was plainly entitled by the intent of 
the act to be exempt from duty as a raw or unmanufactured material. The 
chemical salt, precipitated carbonate of baryta, which Is not witherlte, but a 
manufactured chemical compound similar to witherlte In chemical compo- 
sition rather than In physical character, and not necessarily made from 
witherlte as a base, was for a time brought In duty free under the Interpreta- 
tion that paragraph 489 covered the chemical compound barium carbonate. 
On November 16, 1901, the Board of General Appraisers held that precipitated 
carbonate of baryta was dutiable at the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem as a 
chemical compound under the provisions of paragraph 8 of the act of July 24, 
1897, which requires that all chemical compounds not specifically provided for 
in this act shall be assessed 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The United States circuit court for the southern district of New York, in the 
case of Gabriel & Schall (T. D. 24331), reversed this decision of the board and 
held that said article was free of duty under the provisions of paragraph 488 
of said act On July 26, 1906, the Treasury Department Instructed (see T. D. 
27525) the collector of customs at New York to assess duty again upon pre- 
cipitated carbonate of baryta at the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 3 of the act of July 24, 1897. This decision has been once more protested 
against (Protest 277208 of Gabriel & Schall, New York), and the decision of 
the board (No. 18633), rendered March 31, 1908, is as follows: 

44 Lunt, General Appraiser: Carbonate of baryta, precipitated, which was 
classified at the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 3 of the tariff 
act of 1897 as a chemical salt, is claimed to be free of duty under paragraph 
489 as * baryta, carbonate of, or witherlte.* In other words, the importers con- 
tend that paragraph 489 is not limited to witherlte but extends to an article 
known commercially as carbonate of baryta. This contention was decided 
favorably to the importers in Gabriel & Schall v. United States (121 Fed. Rep., 
208), where the court had before It merchandise Identical with that here in 
issue. 

"Witherlte is a mineral ore, found in the southern part of Scotland, and 
ranges from 78 to 94 per cent In purity. Carbonate of baryta, precipitated, is 
a highly finished article, 99 per cent pure, the production of which requires 
such a chemical manipulation that its Identity as witherlte is lost. It is our 
opinion that it was never the intent of Congress to admit free of duty a manu- 
factured article when the raw material from which it is produced is admitted 
free; and as stated in G. A. 5026 (T. D. 23364), citing United States v. Esch- 
wege (98 Fed. Rep., 600) and In re Schallenberger (72 Fed. Rep., 491), 'the 
general purpose of the law is to make more advanced articles dutiable at 
higher rates.' This statement is correct when we consider that the underlying 
principle of our tariff act is protection to American industries. 

"As an original proposition our conclusion would have been different from 
that in Gabriel & Schall v. United States (supra), but under the doctrine of 
stare decisis it is incumbent on the board to follow the decision of a superior 
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appellate court, where the same issue was raised and where the Introduction of 
new testimony before the board, which was not before the court, does not Justify 
a departure from the decision of the court G. A. 5600 (T. D. 26066) ; G. A. 
6089 (T. D. 26368). 

" Conforming to the decision in Gabriel & Schall v. United States (supra), 
we sustain the claim in the protest and reverse the decision of the collector." 

The Treasury Department has appealed from this decision and is still levying 
duty upon precipitated barium carbonate at the date of writing (May 4, 1908). 

If it were the intent of the act of 181)7 to admit duty-free the mineral wither ite 
only, there would seem to be necessity for clearer definition in the wording of 
the act, which could be accomplished by the Insertion of the word ** natural " In 
paragraph 489, causing it to read " Bnryta, natural carbonate of, or witherlte." 
If, on the other hand, the intent was to admit duty-free the chemical salt, car- 
bonate of baryta, as well as wither! te, then the act should read : " Baryta, pre- 
cipitated carbonate of, and witherlte." 

Producers of barytes are interested In this matter, since the precipitated 
carbonate can be produced from barytes as a base by means of chemical proc- 
esses, and it is reported that mills which have been equipped to produce the car- 
bonate have been able to manufacture it profitably. 

Precipitated barium carbonate is used as a reagent In analytical chemical 
work, and also in glass making to impart luster and brilliancy to glass. 

The imports of barytes for consumption during the last five years have been 
as follows : 



Barytes imported and entered for consumption f» the United State*, 1909-1907, 

in short tons. 



Tear. 


Manufactured. 


Unmanufactured. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1908. . _ 


6,630 

4.W7 
11,207 


$48,726 

48. era 

89,803 
87,296 
96,542 


7,106 
7,492 

14,256 
9,190 

90,544 


£2.777 


1904_ _ - 


27,868 


1«05 _ — < 

1906 - 

1907... .,, --. - - -- - 


•2,459 
27,584 
76,888 







Value of the imports of barium compounds in 1905 , 1906, and 1997. 



Barium compound. 



Wfthertte, barfum carbonate 

Barjnm blnoxide — 

Barium chloride 

Blanc tixe, or artificial barium sulphate-. 



TotaL 



1906. 



$45,078 

111.856 

47,386 

53,112 



.« 257,427 



1906. 



$55,406 
152.403 
65,242 
61,961 



5,011 



1007. 



$24,562 
167,519 
79,888 
85,718 



867,117 



BAfiYTES INDUSTRY IN CANADA.* 

Occurrence. 

In Ontario barytes veins occur on McKellar Island, near the northwest 
shore of Lake Superior. The main vein is reported to be about 60 feet wide, to 
consist of coarsely crystalline calcite and barytes with some quartz, and to be 
inclosed in a dark-green coarse-grained trap rock. This material has been 
worked and the product shipped to the United States. About 4 miles west of 
Kingston a vein of barytes varying in width from a few inches to over 3 feet 
is reported to extend nearly 14 miles. This vein cuts Ordovician cherty and 
shaly limestone. The barytes is associated with calcite. Many other occur- 
rences of the mineral have been noted in Ontario. 



• Data from Poole, Henry S., The barytes deposits of Lake Ainslie and North 
Cheticamp, N. 8.: Bull. Geol. Survey Canada No. 953, 1907; and Hutchinson, 
W. Spencer, Barytes deposits at Five Islands, N. 8.: Eng. and Min. Jour* 
November 2, 1907, pp. 825-820. 
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In Quebec many occurrences of barytes are known, among which the rein 
worked by the Canada Paint Company in Hull Township, Wright County, is 
worthy of note. This vein has been followed for 300 feet and to a depth of 20 
feet Harytes has been shipped from both New Brunswick and Newfoundland. 

In Nora Scotia workable deposits occur on the gulf shore of Cape Breton, 
north of Cheticamp Island, also inland about Lake Ainslie. The Cheticamp 
deposits lie in veins traversing pre-Cambrlan schists. Associated with the 
barytes. are quarts, calcite, and fluorite, with hematite in the joint planes. The 
fluorite is evidently rather abundant at this locality. In the Lake Ainslie dis- 
trict the barytes occurs in a group of nearly parallel veins filling fracture open- 
ings in granular and highly quartzltlc f el site, probably of pre-Cambrlan age. 
In both the Lake Ainslie and Cheticamp districts the country rocks are bor- 
dered or cut by intrusives. Analysis of Lake Ainslie barytes showed barium 
sulphate, 94.20 per cent; calcium sulphate 0.02 per cent; calcium carbonate, 
4.44 per cent; silica, 0.05 per cent; ferric oxide, 0.11 per cent; and alumina, 
0.04 per cent 

On Bass River In the Five Islands district, Nova Scotia, are important 
barytes deposits which occur in veinB in crushed and metamorphosed slates. 
The principal bodies of barytes occur in a zone about 70 feet wide, extending in 
a general direction northwest from the river. The rock in this zone is very 
much crushed, and is recemented by calcium carbonate, which in places lines 
cavities in the veins. The barytes veins have well-defined walls, but show no 
regular course or position. They range in width from a few inches to 4 feet, 
with local enlargements 10 to 15 feet in thickness. A large, irregular mass 
exposed in an open cut consists of barytes filling voids in brecciated slate and 
Inclosing fragments of slate. The barytes found here seems to be of unusual 
purity. It is crystalline and only slightly yellow on the outer surface and cleav- 
age faces, while selected specimens are of pure white, barium sulphate. Analy- 
sis of a general sample from the bin at the mine gave the following percentages : 
Loss on ignition, 0.18; silica, 0.95; iron sulphide, 0.07; alumina, 0.02; calcium 
oxide, 0.02 ; magnesia, 0.22 ; barium sulphate, 98.54. Underground mining work 
was carried on at this deposit between 1866 and 1871 with reported production 
of 2,000 to 3,000 tons annually, but has since been suspended, although the 
deposits are known to be valuable. Recently work has been resumed, and it is 
expected that the mines will shortly begin shipment 

Manufacture. 

m Nova Scotia there are at present two mills preparing barytes for market, 
one in Halifax, the other at Dartmouth. At the Halifax mill the material is 
hand-cobbed and separated into three grades, "white," "selected," and "off 
color." Then it is broken, crushed, ground with buhrstones, and packed into 
barrels. Hie small quantities of fluorite which find their way Into the material 
are not considered detrimental to paints, as the fluorite grinds white. At the 
Dartmouth mill the barytes is broken, bleached by acid, drained, and washed 
and afterwards pulverized, and finally ground between horizontal revolving 
granite stones and French buhrs. 

Crude material is also shipped by the Ainslie Mining and Railway Company 
(Limited) to the United States, where It is washed, bleached, and milled at the 
works of the company in Long Island City, N. Y. 

Production. 

According to the preliminary report on the mineral production of Canada In 
1907, there were produced in that year 2,016 short tons of barytes, valued at 
$4,500. This is a decrease from the production of 1906, which was reported as 
4,000 short tons, valued at $12,000. 
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The most common ores of strontium are celestite, the sulphate of stro ntium 
(8rSO«), and strontianlte, the carbonate of strontium (SrCOi). Celestite occurs 
associated with limestones, and also with beds of clay, rock, salt, gypsum, and 
deposits of barytes and of sulphur. Localities where it has been observed in the 
United States are on Drummond Island, Lake Huron ; Put in Bay, Lake Brie ; 
at Schoharie, Lockport, and Rossie, N. T.; Blair County, Pa.; Brown County, 
Kans^ and on Mount Bonnell, near Austin, Tex. Strontianlte occurs also In the 
latter deposit as an alteration product Recently the presence of strontium sul- 
phate in association with barytes has been reported from a vein on Kentucky 
River near Brooklyn, and also, from a vein near Danville, Ky., on the property 
of the Dix River Barytes Company. Analyses made by Ledoux & Co., of New 
York City, on three samples of this ore show, respectively, 7.12 per cent, 14.36 
per cent, and 26.84 per cent of strontium sulphate, the rest of the material being 
mainly barium sulphate. This is of interest at least from a mineralogies! point 
of view. 

There are a few known occurrences of strontium ores In Canada.' Strontia- 
nlte is reported to occur in veins from 4 to 6 inches thick in Chazy limestone 
on the south shore of Ottawa River in Nepean Township, and celestite to occur 
in Ontario, as follows: In the township of Lansdowne an Important vein of 
crystalline material ; In Bagot Township ; In the city of Kingston, in Black River 
limestone; in Caledon Township, in Niagara limestone; and in Quebec, in the 
township of Hawkesbury. 

The chief strontium mines are at Strontian, Scotland ; in Yorkshire, England ; 
at Giants Causeway, Ireland; in Saxony, in Saltzburg, and In the Haiti Moun- 



Strontlum, In the form of the hydroxide, is of value in the refining of beet 
sugar, and as the nitrate, in the manufacture of pyrotechnic supplies. Barium 
hydroxide is used to a large extent, on account of its lower cost, in place of 
strontium hydrate, in the beet-sugar Industry, although the barium compound 
is said to be of a poisonous nature. Probably because of the cheapness of 
barytes the strontium ores have not yet been worked on a commercial scale In 
America. 



Oxide of strontium, valued at $1,242, was the only importation of strontium 
compound reported by the Bureau of Statistics for 1907. Considerably larger 
quantities of the nitrate are believed to be imported into the United States, and 
it probably comes in as unclassified chemical material. 

With the consent of the committee, I desire to read about four 
pages of data I have with me in the form of a letter that I wrote 
Mr. Bartholdt, of St Louis, some three months ago, regarding 

•Poela, Henry ft, *#. dt, a* 41-tt. 
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this matter; and I feel that I should apologize to the committee in 
not having my data in better form; yet we did not know until Mon- 
day morning we would have an opportunity to be heard ; hence we 
came, in a sense unprepared. (Reads) : 

Potobi, Ma, July SO, J90&. 
Hon. Riohabd Bastholdt, 8L Louis, Mo. 

Dbab Mb. Babtholdt: In compliance with jour recent request regarding 
the necessity for a duty on barytes, I beg to submit the following : 

Barytes is a mineral substance, the base of which is barium. Its chief 
ralue in the commercial world Is as a white pigment, and when properly com- 
bined with white lead and other pigments is said to produce the best grade 
of paint known to the American trade. (See page 5, 1004 Bulletin, entitled 
••Production of Barytes," issued by the United States Geological Surrey, and 
subsequent issues.) 

The chemical formula of barytes is BaSO* In appearance it is a white 
translucent crystalline material, about as hard as calclte, but differing In spe- 
cific gravity. It is usually found In granular, fibrous, and earthy masses; some- 
times it appears in stalactitic forms, as well as in clustered crystals. 

In nature the mineral is rarely pure, carrying with it a small per cent of 
silica, lime, magnesia, and iron. (See page 8, 1007 edition, same document) 

Missouri has produced more than 50 per cent of all the barytes produced in 
the United States within the last twenty-five years. Washington County pro- 
duces annually 75 per cent of all the barytes produced in Missouri. (See page 
8, 1907 edition, above-named document.) There are seven plants in the United 
States engaged in the manufacture of barium sulphate and other barium 
products, three of which are in Missouri. The Point Mining and Milling Com- 
pany has a plant at Mineral Point; Nulsen, Klein & Krausse, and the J. O. 
Fink Manufacturing Company, each have large plants In the city of St Louis. 
The other mills are located in Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and North 
Carolina. 

I desire to say in this connection that I was told yesterday a num- 
ber of the manufacturers have been forCed out of bu^jness within 
the last few months. [Continues reading:] 

In 1006 there were produced in the United States 50,231 tons, or something 
over 100,000,000 pounds, of barytes. This amount represents the greatest an- 
nual production since 1867, except the years 1900, 1902, 1904, and 1907. (See 
page 8, 1906 edition, and page 9, 1907 edition, same document) 

In 1906 there were imported into the United States, chiefly from Germany 
and Newfoundland, 13,997 tons of barytes, or about 27,000,000 pounds. Of this 
amount imported, about two-thirds was of the crude material. For these 
estimates see page 9, 1906 edition, above-mentioned document. 

A comparison of the amount of barytes imported into the United States In 
1906, with the total amount produced in the United States, shows there was 
imported in that year more than one-fourth as much as the whole country pro- 
duced. Yet the fact remains we have the finest quality in the United States 
the world produces, especially in Missouri. An analysis of the article has 
demonstrated the truthfulness of my statement. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you mean one- fourth of the production in the 
United States, or one-fourth more than the total production in the 
United States, was imported! 

Mr. Rhodes. I mean that we imported more than one-fourth as 
much as the whole United States produced. For instance, in 1906 
we produced 52,000 tons, and there were more than 13,000 tons im- 
ported. 

The Chairman. Will you kindly repeat that? 

Mr. Rhodes. I was saying, in response to the question by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, that in 1906 we imported more than 13,000 tons, 
and in the same year we produced 52,000 tons. 

The Chairman. We imported, in 1906, 6,414 tons of barytes, sul- 
phate of, and of the manufactured we imported 3,080 tons, according 
to the government statistical 
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Mr. Rhodes. Yes: I gave the government statistics; that is the 
source from which 1 get my figures. 

Mr. Underwood. In other words, from your figures the importation 
is about one-fourth of the American production. 

Mr. Rhodes. Yes; more than that in 1907, and that amount in 1906. 

Mr. Undbkwood. I am speaking now with respect to 1906. 

Mr. Rhodes. Last year's business shows a more alarming condition 
of things with respect to the American industry. In 1907 we pro- 
duced in the United States 89,621 tons of crude barytes, which was 
our greatest year in the history of the industry. In 1907 we im- 
ported, chiefly from Germany and Newfoundland, 31,751 tons of 
barytes, which was more than one-third as much as the whole United 
States produced. In other words, our production in 1907 was 
89,000 tons and in 1906 it was 52,000 tons. There was an increase in 
the total production in the United States from 52,000 tons in 1906 to 
89,000 tons in 1907, and an increase from 18,000 to 32,000 tons in the 
importation. 

The Chaikxak. The figures you have taken have come from the 
Geological Survey bulletin, have they not! 

Mr. Rhodes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And they do not seem to agree with the figures of 
the Bureau of Statistics. They are 50 per cent more for 1907 than 
the figures of the Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. Rhodes. If there are discrepancies between the figures I submit 
and those in possession of the committee, we will have to harmonize 
them. 

The Chaibman. You have produced a government publication. I 
was trying to find out where you got your figures, ana that shows it 

Mr. Rhodes. Yea I hope I have made myself understood with 
respect to the production and the importation of barytes. 

The Chairman. I think I have; yes. 

Mr. Rhodes (reads) : 

In addition to these importations, there were imported a number of pre- 
dpftated barium compound*, the exact amount of which I do not know, but In 
ralue amounted to $375,117. (See p. 11, 1907 edition, same document.) 

The Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, a reliable trade journal published in the 
city of New York, shows that in the first two weeks of this year (January, 
1908) there were imported into the United States 1,100 tons, or over 2,000,000 
pounds of barytas. The same Journal shows there was imported into the United 
States during the first twenty-seren weeks of. this year, 14,956 tons of barytes. 

In other words, the first twenty-seven weeks of this year shows 
neater importations into the United States than the whole of 1906. 
And in this connection I wish to say the American miner has not 
been able to sell one pound of barytes thus far in 1908. This morn- 
ing, since I readied this committee room, I received a telegram from 
a representative of the Point Mining and Milling Company, of the 
city of St. Louis, giving figures on the importation of barytes to date 
for this year, which I will read. [Beads:] 

St. Loins, Ma, November 10* 
ICabion EL Rhodes, 

Care William K. Payne* 

Clerk Ways and Mean* Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Imports barytes, first twenty-seven weeks, 16,000 tons; next eighteen weeks, 
6^00 tons. Ponrr Mlnikq akd Milling Oompahx. 
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That makes the total importation 20,200 tons to date in 1908, 

Mr. Dalzkll. Where are these importations from! 

Mr. Rhodes. Germany chiefly, and Newfoundland. 

Mr. Gaines. How do you account for the recent increase in the 
importations! 

Mr. Rhodes. I account for it largely in this way: The importer is 
able to sell the European product in New York and other eastern 
markets at $6 per ton. Our freight rate from St Louis to these 
points is $4 a ton, and there never was a time in the State of Mis- 
souri when the miner, the man who uses the pick and shovel, could 
go into the mines and dig this mineral substance from the earth and 
prepare it for use in the mills for less than $3 a ton and make more 
than 75 cents a day. In other words, we have always been on a 
starvation basis so far as the mining of barytes is concerned. The 
importers of barytes and barium products can lay these commodities 
down at New York and other Atlantic seaboard towns for much less 
money than can the American producer. 

Mr. Underwood. Can you state in that connection where the prin- 
cipal market for the Missouri product isf 

Mr. Rhodes. We sell practically all the raw material to the Mis- 
souri manufacturers. 

Mr. Pou. Where did you sell the product of the mines you repre- 
sent last year! 

Mr. Rhodes. We sold our product to the Point Mining and Milling 
Company, which is one of the three manufacturers of oarium prod- 
ucts in Missouri, at an average price of $5 a ton. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the freight rate from the mines to that 
factory! 

Mr. Rhodes. Our price was made to the manufacturer f. o. b., so 
I do not know. We received $5 per ton for it We paid $3 per 
ton to the miner for mining, 80 cents per ton for hauling, 10 cents 
per ton for weighing, and 10 cents per ton for loading. This charge 
for hauling, of course, varies according to distance. We are 3 miles 
from the railroad. Hence the fellow who is 4, 5, or 6 miles must 
necessarily pay more. 

The Chairman. When you speak of the price, that is the price 
of the barytes earth taken from the mine? 

Mr. Rhodes. That is the price we receive for the crude ore. I hope 
the committee will bear in mind that what I say refers to the crude 
ore. Others present will perhaps speak of prices on barium sulphate, 
which is the ground ore, and or the precipitated barium compounds, 
which are not manufactured in this country, but which should be, 
and which would be under proper protection. 

We have on railroad platforms in Washington County at the various shipping 
points approximately 10,000 tons, or 20,000,000 pounds. And at present we 
can not sell a pound of crude ore, with several hundred unemployed miners, 
who need employment I have personal knowledge of the situation, because 
I am Interested In the mining of barytes. 

Under these distressing circumstances the foreign product certainly should 
not be admitted at so low a rate of duty into the United States. The more 
barytes there Is admitted Into our country now the longer the American manu- 
facturer and the American miner will have to wait for a demand for the home 
product There is a diminutive duty of 75 cents per ton on the crude ore 
(think of it, 75 cents per ton) and $5.25 per ton on the manufactured, except 
the precipitated compounds! which axe en the free list We had as well haw 
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In the Fifty-ninth Congress I introduced a bill which sought to 
fix a specific duty of $5 per ton on the crude ore, $12 on the manu- 
factured, and $25 on the precipitated compounds. I believed at the 
time that would give us ample protection. Now, from a more thor- 
ough investigation of the matter, I feel certain we should have at 
least $10 on the crude, $15 on the sulphate, and $30 on the compounds. 

The Chairman. How much would a man take out in a day from a 
mine on an average? 

Mr. Rhodes. On an average about 900 pounds a day. 

The Chairman. Not quite half a ton! 

Mr. Rhodes. No. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Rhodes, how long has this condition that 
you speak of existed ? i ou say that the mines are being closed down, 
and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Rhodes. That is a fact 

The Chairman. How long has that condition of things existed? 

Mr. Rhodes. The closing down of the mines? The last day's work 
we did in our mines was in the month of November, 1907. We have 
been closed a year. 

The Chairman. Was there any change in the physical conditions; 
in the way in which this substance could be gotten out? 

Mr. Rhodes. None on earth. 

The Chairman. Was there any more labor required; did it cost 
more to get it out? 

Mr. Rhodes. No; that was not the trouble. The trouble was we 
could not sell it. 

The Chairman. Excuse me, but I want to ask a question right at 
that point. I want to know whether, prior to November, 1907, the 
mines were going along fairly well? 
* Mr. Rhodes. We thought we were doing fairly well in 1907. 

The Chairman. All the time? 

Mr. Rhodes. No, sir ; except in 1907. 

The Chairman. It appears from the government reports, begin- 
ning with 1894, that this unmanufactured barytes, including baiytes 
earth— that the price varied from $2.19 to $7.04, $3.25, $7.61, $3.35, 
$1.96, $1.60, $3.90, $2.51, $3.80, $4.34, $3.49, $3.92, $4.58, and $3.58. 
During that entire period, from 1894 down to 1907, comparing year 
by year the importing price of that article, how do you explain the 
difference? 

Mr. Rhodes. Do you mean the fluctuation of prices? 

The Chairman. Is not your difficulty more with the loss of busi- 
ness and the suspension of building operations than from the lack of 
protection? 

Mr. Rhodes. The loss of business was perhaps a contributing cause. 

The Chairman. The market on the foreign article does not seem 
to have affected the price. 

Mr. Rhodes. Well, from the standpoint of protecting American 
industries, I assume it is a fact that the more they import into the 
United States the longer will be our wait before a resumption of 
operations, and the lower the price. We carried Missouri for Taft 
on the theory that American industries are entitled to protection, and 
the Republican party is committed to this policy. We also elected 
four Congressmen on the strength of protection. 

The Chairman. It takes more labor to mine a ton of this material 
than of coal, does it t 
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Mr. Rhodes. I do not know what it costs to mine a ton of coal, but 
I suppose it does. While ours is a cheap process of mining, because the 
only capital invested, so far as the miner is concerned, is that for the 
purchase of pick and shovel, yet the fact remains, because of the 
cheapness of the article, we have never been able to mine it to any 
considerable depth or any distance from railroad. In our mines in 
Washington County we seldom dig it out as deep as 15 feet For 
instance, two men will go out in the mines with pick and shovel and 
sink a shaft perhaps 8 or 10 feet deep. They rarely find it sufficiently 
profitable to buy a windlass and rope. 

The Chairman. Do you manufacture it there at the mines! 

Mr. Rhodes. No; but there are three plants in Missouri that do 
manufacture it, one of which is at Mineral Point, which is 4 miles 
from my town, and in the heart of the great barytes producing 
district of the United States. The other two are in St Louis. 

The Chairman. What proportion of the product in Missouri do 
you manufacture in that State, of that mined ? 

Mr. Rhodes. I am not prepared to answer that question, because I 
am not familiar with the manufacturing end of the business. All, I 
think. 

The Chairman. I am only asking for information. 

Mr. Rhodes. There are gentlemen here who will be glad to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Pou. I would like to ask if the duty of $5 that you advocate 
would be prohibitory. 

Mr. Rhodes. It would not; no, sir. 

Mr. Needham. I understood you to say that you got along fine up 
to last November, and even prior to that time, upon the duty as it 
now stands. 

Mr. Rhodes. I am speaking with reference to the year 1907. I did 
not mean to say that for all the years that came and went prior to 
1907 we had gotten along well, because I understand from a study of 
the history of the industry we have had our periods of depressed 
activity, just as any other industry in the commercial world has had. 
But 1907 was the greatest year in the history of our business. 

Mr. Crumpacker. Where is your market for barytes; in the East 
or the Mississippi Valley? 

Mr. Rhodes. With respect to the manufactured goods! 

Mr. Crumpacker. Yes. 

Mr. Rhodes. I can not answer that question, because I represent, 
as I say, the miner, who sells the raw material to the manufacturer. 

Mr. Crumpacker. Is there a large consumption in the Mississippi 
Valley? 

Mr. Rhodes. I think there is a fair percentage of consumption. 

Mr. Crumpacker. And is your production there under any dis- 
advantage on account of freight rates in supplying the production 
in the Mississippi Valley? 

Mr. Rhodes. 1 do not know. 

Mr. Crumpacker. Since last November there has been no demand 
for it? 

Mr. Rhodes. We could not sell it to the manufacturers. I assume 
that they could not sell it They said they had had their orders 
canceled. 

Mr. Crumpackhl No demand? 

Mr. Rhodes. But yet it was being imported. 
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Mr. Gaines. In the meantime there was a large increase in the 
importation. 

Mr. Bhodes. Certainly. The fact of the matter is this: When I 
speak of the plants engaged in the manufacture of barium products, 
I mean plants engaged exclusively in that business.^ There are hun- 
dreds or people using barytes all the time, just as*is the gentleman 
who preceded me. 1 take it he is a manufacturer of paints. He 
stated that he used a large quantity of barytes. I was happy to 
hear him say that he used the American product only, but I take it 
there are those in the country who are using the foreign product 
which we want to supply. Ours is the finest product the world ever 
saw. It carries the highest percentage of barium, which is the base 
of the element, and it contains less iron and less magnesia, and less 
of the substances which render it difficult to treat. 

Mr. Gaines. Did you call attention to the fact that the importa- 
tions of the unmanufactured barytes was 6,000 tons in 1906 and 
12,000 tons in 1907? 

Mr. Rhodes. My figures represent the total of both manufactured 
and unmanufactured articles. 

Mr. Gaines. And that, in other words, the importations doubled 
from 1906 to 1907? 

Mr. Rhodes. That is it exactly; more than doubled. 

Mr. Gaines. And the manufacturers more than doubled, nearly 
three times as great, in 1907? 

Mr. Rhodes. Yes; I will state this: I have read very carefully 
the bulletins published by the Geological Survey, and I see the sug- 
gestion offered that if this industry was properly protected it would 
afford an inviting field to the American manufacturer. For instance, 
take the manufacture of certain salts, the precipitated articles ; they 
are not manufactured in this country at all, yet I see no reason why 
they should not be. 

Mr. Needham. What is this product worth per ton at the mines? 

Mr. Rhodes. We sold ours at $4.50 to $5 a ton. We paid the miner 
$2.30 to $3. We paid 70 to 90 cents a ton for hauling, 10 cents a ton 
for loading, and 10 cents a ton for weighing; so that we got less than 
$1 a ton royalty for the material. That represented the price for 
which we sold the article when everything was at high-water mark. 

Mr. Underwood. And out of that you made a royalty of $1 a ton ? 

Mr. Rhodes. No; we could not get more than 90 cents a ton royalty 
out of it. 

Mr. Underwood. Why should the royalty be so much in excess of 
the ordinary royalty on coal or iron? 

Mr. Rhodes. I am not familiar with that, sir. I know, however, 
when the ore is removed from the earth the land is rendered worth- 
less for any other purposes. All mined barytes land is simply a 
barren waste on account of the complete perforation of the surface. 

Mr. Underwood. It is simply a dirt that is dug out of the ground, 
is it not? That is all the product is? 

Mr. Rhodes. It is a heavy mineral. 

Mr. Underwood. Is it not possible to use steam shovels in handling 
it, the same as in the handling of ores? 

Mr. Rhodes. Some think it is practicable. 

Mr. Underwood. That would greatly reduce the cost of production, 
would it not! 
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Mr. Rhodes. It ought to; yes. 

Mr. Lonoworth. How is it mined in Germany ? 

Mr. Rhodes. By the same process; and they mine it more cheaply 
than we because of the cheaper wage of labor. I will add in con- 
nection with what I have said regarding the cost to the importer, 
that it is brought over here largely as ballast, and for that reason it 
assists him materially in dumping it on the American market at the 
present low price. 

Mr. Needham. Is it in sacks or barrels? 

Mr. Rhodes. I see in the Trade Journal it is reported as being 
brought in bags and casks. 

Mr. Boutell. Will you give a list of the mines in the United States 
in the order of their output, Missouri first? 

Mr. Rhodes. I can not; but I think that information is available 
at the Geological Survey, because we are all required at the close of 
each year to fill out a blank showing how much we have produced 
during the year. 

Mr. Boutell; Can you give the location of the other mines in 
their order where barytes is mined? • 

Mr. Rhodes. No. 

Mr. Boutell. Where are the other mines located? 

Mr. Rhodes. The other mines are located in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia — about which I presume Mr. Gaines knows something 

Mr. Gaines. No; I think not 

Mr. Rhodes. Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Kentucky. 

Mr. Boutell. Where are the North Carolina mines located? 

Mr. Rhodes. I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Boutell. Has there ever been any combination on the part 
of these miners to fix a uniform price for the ore at the mine? 

Mr. Rhodes. Absolutely none, Mr. Boutell, for the reason that we 
have been crushed to the earth all these years. We have never had 
enough enthusiasm to get into such a condition of thrift and activity 
as to consider that phase of the proposition. 

Mr. Bc^ttell. Can you tell, Mr. Rhodes, what the price of lead 
and zinc ore is at the mines in Missouri ? 

Mr. Rhodes. I can not I have no connection with the lead or 
zinc business. 

Mr. Boutell. I did not know but that you knew. 

Mr. Rhodes. No; I do not. I take it that would be more diffi- 
cult to arrive at for the reason the process of mining is different. 
We have an independent system of mining in the mining of barytes. 
There they own their own properties, erect their own plants, and 
conduct the business on an entirely different basis. 

Mr. Randell. If the tariff was made $5, what effect would that 
have upon the price to the consumer? 

Mr. Rhodes. It would be about one-eighth of 1 per cent, an infin- 
itesimal matter so far as increasing the cost to the consumer is 
concerned. 

Mr. Randell. How would that affect you? 

Mr. Rhodes. It would benefit us in the sum total, so far as our 
ability to furnish the raw material is concerned. 

Mr. Randell. If it did not raise the price, how would it affect it* 
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Mr. Rhodes. It would raise the price on the raw material and at 
the same time open the door of opportunity to the sale of the Mis- 
souri product, wnich to-day can not sell. 

Mr. Lonoworth. How about the future supply. Is it unlimited! 

Mr. Rhodes. Unlimited, we think. I hope I may have the atten- 
tion of the committee on this point, in answer to the question just 
asked by Mr. Longworth. It is a very pertinent question. Barytes 
has always been so cheap that the area from which it has been mined 
is a narrow strip of country up and down the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road. In other words, it has been so cheap that we could not go 
back 10 or 15 miles and mine it with any degree of success whatever. 
I can show you virgin fields of the finest quality of barytes the world 
ever saw, untouched and undisturbed, 20 miles from railroad, in our 
country. And I, in endeavoring to mine for lead last year, had a 
shaft sunk, and all the way down ; 25 to 30 feet, we continued to find 
splendid deposits of barytes; which we did not mine and could not 
afford to do so because of the low price of the ore. As I say, the 
miner will simply dig a little hole aown, 6 to 10 feet deep, and get 
out what he can by the use of the pick and shovel, then come up on 
top and go down again. 

I am so interested in this matter that I hope the extra session of 
Congress, to which we all look forward with such a degree of interest 
and so much hope, may not come and go without this committee 
going into the barytes proposition fully and giving us an equitable 
measure of protection along with other industries of our great coun- 
try. We are entitled to a duty on barytes equal to the difference 
between the cost of production abroad and at home; which difference 
should include, of course, the difference between the higher rate of 
wages paid in this country and wages paid abroad, with a reasonable 
profit to the American producer. 

Gentlemen present who will follow me are prepared to show what 
this difference is. 

Our industry, as sure as I stand before you, is languishing and 
dying to-day, and we believe largerly on account of a lack of pro- 
tection. 

Gentlemen, I thank you very much. 



SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY HON. M. E. EHODES, 
P0T0SI, MO., RELATIVE TO BARYTES INDUSTRY. 

Washington, D. C, December It, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : Inasmuch as the chairman asked the question, "About 
how much barytes can a man dig in a day on an average? " and my 
answer, "About 900 pounds," being rather an approximation, I here- 
with submit sworn statements of practical miners on the subject: 

affidavits in u babytes, washington county, ma 

State of Missouri, 

County of Washington, $$: 
We, the undersigned, Joe Degonia, John R. Brans, and Fred Lachance, 60, 
48, and 34 years of age, respectively, and all residents of Potosi, Washington 
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County, Mo., depose and swear we have been engaged in the mining of barytes 
(tiff) from early manhood to the closing down of the mines in November, 1907. 

That on an average a miner can not dig and clean more than 600 pounds in 
a day ; that when the miner receives $3 per ton for digging and cleaning barytes, 
he can perhaps earn on an average 75 cents per day; that at no time within 
the last eighteen or twenty years has the miner received, except in 1907, as 
much as $3 per ton; and that the average price received during those years 
did not exceed $2.25 per ton, and the average wages of the baryteB miners for 
the same period was about 50 cents per day. 

That we are unable to sell a pound of barytes at present, and have not done 
so in 1908; that the prices quoted and wages mentioned apply to the mining 
of barytes from an area of country adjacent to and extending back a distance 
of about 6 miles from the Iron Mountain Railroad, in Washington County, Mo. 

Joe (his x mark) Degonia. 
John R. (his x mark) Evans. 
Feed (his x mark) Laohakob. 
Witnesses: 

Feed. Will, 

Nellie McLaughlin. 

State of Missouri, 

County of Washington, ss: 

On this 29th day of November, 1908, before me personally appeared Joe 
Degonia, John R. Evans, and Fred La chance, to me known to be the persons 
described in and who executed the foregoing instrument hereto attached, and 
acknowledged that they executed the same as their free act and deed. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official 
seal at my office in Potosl, Mo„ the day and year first above written. 

[SEAL.] FbEDEBICK WILL, 

My term expires August 22, 1910. 

Notary Public 

From all that has been said, I submit it is apparent to an unbiased 
and fair minded man that every argument applicable to the theory 
of American protection applies to the barytes industry. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. E. Rhodes. 



STATEMENT OP S. M. EVANS, SECRETARY OF THE CAROLINA 
BARYTES COMPANY, OP MADISON COUNTY, N. C. 

Wednesday, November 11 % 1908. 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman who has 
preceded me has given you a concise idea of conditions prevailing in 
the Missouri mines, where the deposits of this material are practically 
on the surface. In the Appalachian Range in the United States there 
are entirely different classes, geologically, of this material, occuring 
in fissure veins and mined in deep mining. The costs therefore are 
apt to be different. As a matter of fact it is a little bit cheaper to 
produce in the Appalachian Range under the best conditions than it 
is under the best conditions in the Missouri fields. 

The bill which Mr. Rhodes introduced a year ago, which called for 
a $5 a ton duty on crude barytes, was a wise measure, for this reason : 
The freight rate from St. Louis to the markets which consume barium 
is $4.60 per ton, net. The freight rate from the Appalachian range 
where barytes is produced will average from $5 down to $3.50. The 
crude barium marketed in New York has been for the past year, and 
indeed in 1907 and 1906 as well, a matter of $6 to $6.80 a ton. Mr. 
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Bhodes has explained the ooet of production in Missouri as $5 a ton, 
including royalty. His freight rate is $4.60 a ton, which makes it 
$8.60 a ton to him shipped f. o. b. to New York, where the largest 
tonnage of crude barium is consumed. 

It is t# my personal knowledge that the Germans have been sup- 
plying by far the greater bulk of this material. Some barium is 
mined in the Tennessee district of the Appalachian range, and is 
brought to New York bv a chemical house which owns its own de- 
posits in Tennessee. I believe they are the only shippers of crude 
barium to commercial houses of the East. In Madison County, N. C., 
in the last five years there have been two failures in the industry. 
In the industry in the Appalachian range in the last five years there 
have been four failures or suspensions, and there is one other that 
appears to be in doubt at this minute. The company that I am inter- 
ested in started five years ago with the best technical staff, and in that 
time it has paid an average of 2 per cent a year in dividends. Had 
it been hungry for dividends, it, too, would have had to stop. 

Wages in the industry in western North Carolina have increased 
in the last five years. I speak now with reference to my own com- 
pany. The wages have increased from the average of 75 cents and 
$1 a day to an average of $1.25 a day to $3.50 a day. Instead of 
living in log huts, the people within a radius of 10 miles of our mill 
now have decent homes to live in. Instead of two months' school 
we have six months' school, and the general manager of our company 
is practically a member oi the school board as well as chairman of 
the Republican county committee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Pou. Mr. Evans, how many laborers do all of these mines in 
Madison County employ when they are in operation? 

Mr. Evans. I am very glad you brought that up, although I am 
unable to give you the precise figure. We have in tne past year been 
operating only one mine, and we employ 98 men to-day. That, how- 
ever, includes 25 men who are operating in our own mill. We mine 
and run the mill ourselves, practically. 

Mr. Pou. Of what extent is this deposit in North Carolina. Is 
there a neat deal of it! 

Mr. Evans. A very great deal of it. I happen to know of it within 
a radius of 20 miles of the point where we are mining. I have per- 
sonally visited no less than 30 different veins which are apparent 
on the surface within a radius of less than 30 miles of our point 
And, by the way, these deposits extend down into north Alabama and 
north Georgia and into Tennessee. In Tennessee and in north 
Georgia ana in Alabama the deposits are numerous. I do not know 
whether you gentlemen are interested in the geology of this thing 
or not. 

The Chairman. Mr. Evans, what does it cost to produce this 
barytes at the mine! 

Mr. Evans. It costs us, net, on the basis of 10,000 tons a year, $3 
a ton. 

The Chairman. How much duty do you think there ought to be 
on it! 

Mr. Evans. That is, without interest on the money, or without 
royalty in case the land is leased and not owned I 

The Chairman. That is the labor cost. 

Mr. Evans. Tea. 
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The Chairman. How much duty do you think should be on it t 

Mr. Evans. With a duty of $5 a ton on crude ore, the market in 
New York for crude barium would be open to us. 

The Chairman. That would be a duty of 170 per cent on an article 
dug out of the earth, with no other labor attached to it 

Mr. Evans. There is very considerable labor attached to it 

The Chairman. There is no other cost than labor attached to it! 

Mr. Evans. Yes : there is another cost It has to be put through a 
bleaching chemical process in order to take out of it the iron con- 
tamination. 

The Chairman. But you are asking for this duty on unmanufac- 
tured barytes taken out of the earth, without any bleaching process, 
or grinding, or anything of the kind. 

Mr. Evans. Manufactured and crude barium differ in this: The 
one is in coarse form 

The Chairman. Please commence all over again. You do not seem 
to have understood me. I want to know what it costs to product 
this at the mine. 

Mr. Evans. Three dollars. 

The Chairman. You ask a duty of $6 a ton! 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

The Chairman. That would be 170 per cent. 
# Mr. Evans. Yes. ^ You will understand, please, that crude ore 
right from the mine is never sold. It is sold in a bleached condition. 

The Chairman. Is it imported in a bleached condition! 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Our reports show it is imported, without any 
process of manufacture, in large quantities. 

Mr. Dalzell. Doyou call bleached barytes unmanufactured! 

Mr. Evans. If it is not ground ; yes. 

The Chairman. Whatever he may call it, the importing officers do 
not consider it that way. 

Mr. Pou. Some of us might be disposed to help you get a square 
deal in this thing if you people are languishing in this industry. I 
would like to have your idea of what would be a reasonable and 
proper protection. 

Mr. Evans. Say the market in New York is $6.50, plus the duty 
at $5 a ton; take our net cost, without royalty, of $3 and add 60 
cents a ton for royalty, as prevails down there; then add the $3.50 
or $4.50 freight to that, and you will have a price of $8, without 
profit to us. 

Mr. Pou. Would the rate of $5 a ton as a practical proposition 
amount to shutting out all competition with your people from 
abroad? Would not that be practically prohibitory? 

Mr. Evans. It would be for certain classes of the chemical indus- 
try. But you must remember there is no such thing as a combina- 
tion in this business. There is the strongest kind of competition. 

The Chairman. How long has this condition continued! How 
long is it since you have made a profit out of it? 

Mr. Evans. Well, a good many people in the industry made a good 
profit in 1907. In 1906 and 1905 and 1904 nobody made more than 
a legitimate manufacturer's profit, and in that time they did no busi- 
ness in crude barium. 

The Chairman. In all that time the duty was 75 cents a ton. 
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Mr. Evans. Yes; but they did no business in the crude material. 
The profits that have been made out of this industry have been made 
out of the manufacturing end of it 

The Chairman. You grant that the duty was there? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is, $5.25 a ton. 

The Chairman. The duty on the ground material is $5.25 a ton. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that, together with 75 cents duty on the 
crude, was sufficient to give you a fair profit? 

Mr. Evans. The year 1907 did yield a fair profit in the manu- 
factured goods under the $5.25 duty. The Germans are pleased to 
sell, and do sell, manufactured barytes in New York at from $16 to 
$20 a ton, depending upon the quality of the material. They pay 
that $5.25 a ton duty and apparently make money, for they continue 
to do that. 

The Chairman. You spoke about freights. 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

The Chairman. The conditions as to freights are what? Have 
the freight charges increased any during the last two or three years? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have the charges changed at all relatively during 
the last six or eight or ten years on the general product and on your 
product to get it to market? 

Mr. Evans. The conditions have been generally about the same 
since 1897, when the tariff went into effect. 

The Chairman. Why is it that you got along with a duty of 75 
cents a ton all along, and now you want a duty of $5 ? 

Mr. Evan 8. We do not get along in the crude barium business. 

The Chairman. Of course you do not do it, because you manufac- 
ture it and send it off. Is there any waste in the manufacture of it? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is there considerable waste? What proportion 
of it? 

Mr. Evans. Never more than 10 per cent, I should say. 

The Chairman. You have factories there sufficient to manufacture 
your product? 

Mr. Evans. For manufactured barytes I should say there is oppor- 
tunity 

The Chairman. Have you ever gone into the market with your 
crude products? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When? 

Mr. Evans. I have been trying to break into the market for five 
years, and have never sold more than one carload, and I had to 
give that away. 

The Chairman. Where did you sell it? 

Mr. Evans. At Newport, Del. 

The Chairman. Where ao they get their raw material? 

Mr. Evans. From Germany. 

The Chairman. What you want is to sell your crude products 
there? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, and if you give it to me you will also give it to 
three other people in the Appalachian Range. 
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The Chairman. If you get a profit on it, I do not see why you 
do not manufacture it. 

Mr. Evans. There is a limit to what we can manufacture and sell. 

Mr. Pou. Wages have gone up very materially, have they not? 

Mr. Evans, Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. They have not gone up in the last year, have 
they? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir; but they have not gone down. 

The Chairman. But they have not gone up in the last year? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir. The question I am more interested in is 
whether you gentlemen wish to indulge the American manufacturer 
in the privilege of doing this business or whether you wish to hand 
it to the Germans. It is a matter of public policy, of course, and we 
do not presume to advise what ought to be done, but we say we would 
like to nave the privilege. 

Mr. Underwood. How is this produced — like Mr. Rhodes described 
it, digging it out of the ground ? I mean in North Carolina. 

Mr. 15 vans. In North Carolina the method differs absolutely. We 
have there fissure veins. We have a mountain side, for instance, and 
we will get a vein going into the mountain at an angle of 45°. We 
will sink a shaft on that perhaps 400 or 500 feet deep. At appro- 
priate levels we will drive off tunnels and drift, and we will block 
out our ore and in due time commence to extract it 

Mr. Underwood. You mine it as you do coal? 

Mr. Evans. Exactly. 

Mr. Underwood. How do you Taise that material out of the 
ground? 

Mr. Evans. With a steam hoister. 

Mr. Underwood. What do you pay the miner per ton? 

Mr. Evans. We do not pay him by the ton. We pay him by the 
day; $1.25 for the ordinary shoveler; the driller, the man who han- 
dles a compressed-air drill, $1.75. 

Mr. Underwood. How much can a man raise in a day? How 
much of ore? 

Mr. Evans. I will have to speak collectively, sir. I will say that 
50 men in a well-developed mine, connected with the raising alone, 
ought to raise 30 tons a day But that is a somewhat hazardous an- 
swer, because no two mines ever were alike. It depends on the con- 
dition in any one mine — the richness of it, the breadth of the vein, and 
the amount of waste in it 

Mr. Underwood. I am talking about the general average of mines 
that come under your experience. 

Mr. Evans. I am giving you there my answer as based on the best 
mine I ever heard or. 

Mr. Underwood. The miner, then, will raise something over a 
half a ton on the average? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the cost of drying this out? I believe 
you said a while ago you had to bleach it 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. The material, you understand, gentlemen, is 
hauled from a mine to a mill. There it is first washed with water. 
After that it is crushed and broken up into pebble or pea size. 
Thereupon it is subjected to a treatment of acid, to relieve it. of con- . 
tamination, consisting of the oxides of iron ana manganese, as well 
as the carbonates, sulphates, and oxides of lime. 
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Mr. Underwood. That you call bleaching t 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. What does that cost per ton? 

Mr. Evans. Depending entirely on the nature of the ore; from $1 
to $3 a ton. 

Mr. Underwood. From $1 to $3 a ton to bleach itf 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Now, for what do you sell your bleached ore, 
f. o. b. mine, inyour neighborhood? 

Mr. Evans. Depending entirely upon market conditions 

Mr. Underwood. Well, say, before the depression came in 1907. 

Mr. Evans. Well, in 1907 the average price f. o. b. mine was $12 
a ton. 

Mr. Underwood. At a cost of $2.50 a ton, then, for mining, an 
average of 

Mr. Evans. I believe we said $3 for mining. You are asking me 

Suestions as to what one can do, and I have been telling you. But it 
tiould be remembered that a man can not operate without other 
men, and when I said the cost of mining was $3 a ton at our mine 
that is what I meant, and when I said 50 men could raise 30 tons a 
day that was right. 

Mr. Underwood. That includes the steam men and miners and your 
office force? 

Mr. Evans. No; that is another thing. That goes into the mill 
end of the bill. 

Mr. Underwood. The office force is figured into the bleaching? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir;' that is administration, the office force. 

Mr. Underwood. The cost of your mining is $3 and your bleaching 
is from $1 to $3. What is the average? 

Mr. Evans. Say $1.75. 

Mr. Underwood. What is your office force? 

Mr. Evans. That is bleaching. Then there is another charge in 
the mill for grinding, packing, weighing, and loading. 

Mr. Underwood. Wnat is that? 

Mr. Evans. Speaking at a hazard and with the reservation that if 
I am wrong I would like to correct myself, it takes $2.50 a ton to load 
it in the car in addition to the charges you have there. 

Mr. Underwood. Does that include all the charges? 

Mr. Evans. What have you there? 

Mr. Underwood. Three dollars for mining and $1.75 for bleaching, 
and the last charge you gave me was $2.50 for grinding and loading, 
and so on. 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. Now, your administrative charges. 

Mr. Evans. I have left out something, for I know the administra- 
tion charge is only $1.50. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rhodes] tells me he has those figures. What I would like to say 
is 

Mr. Underwood. The condition of the mines in Missouri is very 
much different from yours; the cost of mining there is very much 
less than yours? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rhodes. The process of milling, I assume, is very much the 
same. 
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Mr. Evans. The product, it is fair to say, f . o. b. cars will cost, 
with the selling expenses and administration, a matter of $11.25 a ton. 

Mr. Underwood. The items you gave me here only figure $8.75, in- 
cluding $1.50 for administration. Where do you get in the balance 
to run it up to $11.25? 

Mr. Evans. It depends on the number of other mines that you hap- 

Sen to be operating, which costs you more money to mine from. It 
epends on the amount of prospecting you are doing to keep ahead 
of the mining cost 

Mr. Undebwood. You are putting in there developments and ex- 
periments. 

Mr. Evans. Thojse, I think you will agree with me, are legitimate 
charges on the mining products; otherwise the industry would neces- 
sarily die. As a miner, you understand no man is justified in running 
a mine and extracting from it and doing nothing but extracting. If 
he does not keep ahead of his extraction with his* development work 
he is an injudicious person, to say the least; and if he does not charge 
up that development to his tons of product he is not a conservative 
business man. 

Mr. Underwood. Can you file with the committee an itemized state- 
ment of the expenses? 

Mr. Evans. I would be very glad to. 

Mr. Pou. Can you give an idea of the number of men who have 
been thrown out of employment since the hard times struck you ? 

Mr. Evans. Well, sir; I have not fired a man. 

Mr. Pou. How is that? 

Mr. Evans. I have not discharged anybody. 

Mr. Pou. I know you have not, but 

Mr. Evans. There is a plant next to me that has been entirely shut 
down since the panic struck us. They employed about 35 men. 
There is a plant in Knoxville that went down in 1906. I should say 
they employed about 50 men around that plant; and in addition to 
that, whatever employment the miners have incidentally to furnish- 
ing them with ore, necessarily they were out. There is a plant 70 
mfles north of us that is dead. They probably employed 50 men. 

Mr. Underwood. The real difficulty this industry is laboring under 
is the same proposition that affects most of the heavy products like 
coal, iron, and barytes, and that is the freight rate eats you up and 
prevents you from going into the market with the other fellow, and 
the fact that the foreign producer, who is for all practical purposes 
located on the seashore, can reach our seaboard more cheaply than you 
can do it with that freight rate ; which means that the manufacturer, 
in order to manufacture his product within a reasonable amount of 
expense, must come to your mines. 

Mr. Evans. You have struck the thing on the head. The foreign 
producer of barytes is, in nine cases out of ten, located close to the 
tide water. He brings his product here in ships, and brings it over 
as ballast. 

Mr. Underwood. If we put a tax on the raw material at the mine 
to pay the freight to the seaboard, we would put an enormous cost 
on the consumer at the seaboard when you are shipping such heavy 
material as coal and iron and barytes. 

Mr. Evans. I will tell you that $5 a ton is practically equivalent to 
our freight. Suppose a Mr. Nova Scotian, for instance, or a Mr. 
German wants to ship crude ore here and pay the tariff. He can do 
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so. The product will go up in price a matter of $2.50 a ton. I 
speak on the authority of one of them, who so told me. Therefore, 
if that is true, and I believe that it is, the price of that commodity 
in this country would not advance more than $2.50 a ton. 

Mr. Underwood. You are trying to extend the zone of your nat- 
ural freight rate by a tariff wall that will let you go further than you 
ordinarily could go. 

Mr. Evans. I assume that our natural zone extends in the United 
States to those points which consume the materials which we mine. 
It seems to me that it is fair to say that New York and Philadelphia 
and Delaware and Baltimore are proper markets for both the Appa- 
lachian and Missouri miners. 

Mr. Underwood. Is it true that in the case of heavy materials, 
where the freight rates amount to so much more than with the other 
materials, the solution of that problem is for the manufacturing 
plant to come to the raw material and solve the freight problem in 
that way? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; but the pressure of freight on finished products 
then becomes so onerous that the foreign manufacturers of chemicals 
can import and pay the duty, and triumph. 

Mr. Underwood. Are you not mistaken in that? Is not the cost 
in proportion to every finished product very much less than the cost 
on this raw material ? In other words, if you had a finished product 
made of barytes and shipped it from North Carolina to New York 
would not the value of that product be very materially lower than 
it is with respect to the value of your product ? 

Mr. Evan 8. No, sir. Take a chemical manufacturer; as a rule 
he makes dozens of chemical combinations — acids, and alkalies, and 
so on. Barium, for instance, he buys, and makes barium chlorine 
and chloride, and so on. Those are the small concerns connected 
with the things he makes. He does that because he has cheap muri- 
atic acid and cheap sulphuric acid. Let him come down to our 
mines for the raw materials for his plant, and he would have to pay 
freight that would put him out of his business. Those gentlemen 
are where they are because they have to be, and the question is 
whether we are going to be permitted to furnish them with one of 
the raw materials or whether we had better encourage the Germans 
and the Nova Scotians in furnishing them. 

Mr. Underwood. In other words, according to your contention, 
you can not assemble all the raw materials there in North Carolina, 
and you have to carry a portion a long distance anyhow? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir: and the raw material is the least portion. 

Mr. Dalzell. This bleaching process, as I understand it, is for 
the purpose of eliminating some of the elements? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dai-zell. Are they waste, or do they amount to anything? 

Mr. Evans. They are waste. 

Mr. Dalzell. They do not amount to anything at all? 

Mr. Evans. No ; except in the case of hydrochloric acid, which is a 

S reposition that we hope to develop, but which has not yet been 
eveloped, however. ^ One gentleman in the Appalachian Kange is 
doing that and is trying to get a revenue out of it. 

Mr. DaIjZell. There is no valuable by-product resulting from the 
bleaching process? 
Mr. Evans. No, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF CH A RLES J . STAPLES, OF BUFFALO, H. Y, REPRE- 
SENTING INVESTORS IN BARTTES LANDS. 

Wednesday, November 11^ 1908. 

Mr. Staples. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
interests are entirely those of investments in barytes land and the 
digging of crude barytes. I know from such view-point, from per- 
sonal experience, that no money has been made in barytes land as an 
investment. Our problem is somewhat in the nature of your problem, 
to know how to adjust the trouble. I have done what I could to see 
what the fault is with the barium business. It would appear that 
profits should be made from the digging of barytes. The land is not 
expensive and the price of the finished product, or even of the crude 
barytes, is such that one could figure a margin of profit. From ex- 
perience we have found that this is not the case, and we have in the 
most practical manner known, been attempting to dig this barytes 
and to sell it I failed after carefully seeking the experience of 
others to find a single case where people have invested money in 
barytes land and been able to get back anything like the legal inter- 
est on their money. 

Now, at first I thought that the fault lay with the people who 
bought the crude barytes from us. I have a few facts here which I 
will be glad to submit for what they are worth. I have tried to sub- 
stantiate them 2 and I find that the predicament of the manufacturers 
of barytes is similar to our own. 

First, as to the experience of practical companies, this is what they 
have done : Going back over a few years, I have been able to get some 
of the facts with reference to 13 companies, and of those com- 
panies, which were in business since or about the time of 1897, six 
nave become defunct, the failure resulting from the lack of adequate 
tariff protection in each case being the reason. I find also that there 
are at the present time about seven companies manufacturing barytes. 
The best reports I can get from these people are to this effect : That 
out of those seven companies now doing business none has been able 
to earn a dividend greater than 2 per cent. I find an instance where 
one company earnea a dividend or 2 per cent on one occasion, and of 
those other companies — the other six — I find that no dividend has 
ever been declared in their history, nor earned, with the exception of 
one of the six, which in twenty years declared one dividend. 

Now, this necessity of tariff protection to barytes industries is a 
matter which has been considered before your committee for a long 
time. I did not know definitely how well it was considered untfl 
to-day, when I examined the record of hearings previous to this time 
on this subject of barytes, and I found that in 1897 Mr. Dingee made 
a very prophetic statement before your committee. When the tariff 
on barytes was being discussed he said : 

Unless we have a higher tariff than now in effect we shaU have to go out of 
business entirely — the last three years having demonstrated, without the shadow 
of a doubt, our utter inability, under the existing tariff, to maintain our 
business. 

Now that Mr. Dingee, with his firm, who had appeared trying to 
get protection for this industry, did, as a matter of fact, go out of 
business in April, 1902, for the reason that they could not compete 
with foreign producers of barytes. I know from my own experience, 
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too, that another set of men affected, outside the manufacturer and 
the people who own the land and are trying to make interest money 
out of the investment are the laborers, and I have taken the pains to see 
what the laborer makes. The best conclusion I can come to is that, 
taking the season in and out, a man digging barytes can not average 
better than a ton in three days. If this be so, you will see that the 
wages paid to the miner is somewhere between 40 cents and $1 per 
day. 

Mr. Underwood. What territory is your experience in ? 

Mr. Staples. My personal experience is entirely in Missouri. 

Now, it can be seen at once that when labor is paid 40 cents — and I 
have reason to believe in several instances it is much less: in fact, I 
found in examining conditions that at times no wages at all have been 
earned, the companies who tried to help the laborers are at a loss and 
have been giving groceries in lieu of cash, and so on, and with this 
result, that the mines themselves with the natural resources which we 
have — which would be admitted to be valuable by any fair-minded 
man who has looked into the subject — these resources are being 
handled in a very crude manner. 

The labor is not efficient; the labor is not properly paid. We want 
to pay the laborers more in order to get efficient service — we must 
pay them more. . 

Another question is with reference to the cost and the use of various 
improved methods of digging barytes, as with scoops, etc. It seems 
reasonable that the people who own these properties should work 
in a better way. Some of my associates have lost heavily in attempt- 
ing to use scoops. You can not mine barytes in Missouri in that way. 
It is scattered over too large a section. 

Now, I have heard several questions asked, the purpose of which 
is very evident to me: What duty should you give? What ought 
we to nave in order to protect this barytes industry? And you have 
been asking questions, trying to get figures, so as to come to a con- 
clusion, ana we can not consistently come before you without having 
some facts in that connection. I have tried to verify some few 
figures, but it is difficult to verify them because the conditions are so 
different; and the classes of people who have been employed in this 
industry are such that it is nard to give definite data as to labor 
and as to the cost of material because so many factors come in. 
What duty ought we to have on crude barytes? That is a question 
of mathematics. I will give you the figures without suggesting what 
the duty should be. That duty should be according to what you 
intend to do. We believe that you should protect barytes industries 
of the United States by such a duty as will enable them to compete 
with foreign barytes producers in the markets of our own country, 
like New York City. 

Here we are in Missouri. We have no market except that within 
a radius of 50- miles. That is not the best market We would like 
to have the seaports. We believe we have a right to them. We 
believe that the benefit to the transportation companies and to our- 
selves to compete on an equal basis with the Germans in New York 
is a thing we ought to have. I believe that What will that mean? 
The cost of crude barytes on a fair average delivered onto the car 
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in the territory discussed in Missouri is $5. The freight to New York 
is $4.65, and according to my calculation that makes $9.65 delivered 
in New York City. That price is a starvation price. It does not 

five a profit, a proper profit, as I will show you, to the laboring man. 
t means 40 cents, or 50 cents, or 60 cents a day for these families. 
It does not give a profit to the landowners, unless you call a royalty 
a profit, and our experience has been thus far that what you might 
call a royalty is squandered in finding places to dig for barium. 

Now, I have stated that this is a starvation price, this $5. Let me 
analyze this $5 for you: Say that we allow as a fair sum for the 
royalty $1 a ton on the tiff — that is, the depreciation of these re- 
sources or any other terms you use on the price you pay for the 
leased land. 

Mr. Underwood. Is that not a high royalty — $1 a ton? 

Mr. Staples. I have never leased any on that basis, and to that 
extent I am going out of my province in order to present this prob- 
lem in a broad way to you gentlemen. I arrived at $1 as a fair 
average from this fact : Landowners who are in a position merely to 
hold their properties ask 25 per cent. 

Mr. Underwood. I do not know about barytes, but bituminous 
coal I do know something about, and a vein of bituminous coal of 5 
feet will carry about 5,000 tons to the acre, and a royalty of 10 cents 
per ton would sell that land at $500 an acre, which would be a very 
high price in the South. I would like you to give me your figures 
on barytes along that line. 

Mr. Staples. I have not compared it with coal, but I would say 
offhand, without analyzing my reasons very much, that coal can not 
be compared with barytes because of the conditions in which it is 
found, the abundance in which it is found, and the expense that is 
connected with doing the excavation work preparatory to mining 
coal, and so on. All these, I think, will be factors in determining 
what the cost of the royalty on that coal would be. I can see, if you 
have a block of continuous strata of coal, that 8 or 10 cents would be 
a fair price, but how is it when it is separated, like barytes? I do 
not intend, however, to attempt to answer your question. 

Mr. Underwood. My endeavor is to get information along that line. 
At present, on the surface, that $1 royalty seems too high. 

The Chairman. Do any of these mining companies own their own 
mines? 

Mr. Staples. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What proportion of them? 

Mr. Staples. I do not know. 

Mr. Rhodes. With the permission of the chairman, I beg to say 
that all of them in Missouri; there is no manufacturer who owns 
the mine. 

The Chairman. Then this royalty comes to the company? 

Mr. Staples. It is for the depletion of their lands ordinarily. 

The Chairman. How much do they pay for these lands when they 
buy them? 

Mr. Staples. I should say $30. 

The Chairman. How many tons, on the average, do they take out 
of an acre of land? Have you figured on that? 

Mr. Staples. No, sir. 
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The Chairman. Some acres, I suppose, would produce thousands 
of tons? 

Mr. Staples. No, sir; I will submit more particular data on this 
subject later on if your committee would like. It would be guess- 
work for me to do it now. I did estimate, in a rough way, that from 
the number of tons that would be taken from, say 2,000 or 3,000 
acres, and the price of that acreage, together with the expenses in 
doing exploration work, the owner would not be whole for his pur- 
chase price on that expense at anything less than $1. That should 
answer your question. If you would like, I will get further data. 

The Chairman. Oh, I do not care about the data. I was trying 
to find out whether you were endeavoring to persuade this committee 
that the barytas producers should increase their holdings up into the 
hundreds of thousands by a protective tariff. If not, I do not see 
what bearing the royalty of 50 cents a ton has on it 

Mr. Underwood. A dollar a ton. 

The Chairman. He puts it at $1. Others put it at 50 cents. The 
figures do not seem to be exactly the same. 

Mr. Staples. Just granting, for the sake of the argument, this 
dollar for royalty on the depletion of land, a fair estimate for the 
hauling expense of the barium after it is dug out of the holes I would 
estimate to be 70 cents. This is drawn at various distances. We 
find it costs 10 cents for weighing, for loading 10 cents, and on the 
average to handle this ton of ore, on account of lack of cars or on 
account of putting it on the platform, the average would be about 
75 cents a ton. Add to that the probable average cost of the process 
of going down into the hole and digging the barytes up, $2 a ton, 
you will have then $4.65. Then the washing will cost about 50 cents. 
Therefore, our $5, which we take as the cost of barytes on the car, is 
about 15 cents less than our experience has been. There has, as a 
matter of fact, been a loss, a great loss, in this process. 

Now, as to the duty that we seek. In order to know what we can 
do in New York with this barytes, and what duty we ought to have, 
it seems to me we ought to know how much it will cost to produce 
this stuff in Germany and ship it over here. The chairman asked a 
short time ago, I think, how tne speaker could explain the variation 
in the selling price of crude barytes imported into New York from 
something lie $3.50 up to $9, when the conditions in this country 
were practically the same. It does seem to me that we have the facts 
represented here in this connection to show how that can be done arbi- 
trarily, without affecting our market, beeause we are excluded from 
this seaboard market on account of the freight expenses which you 
mentioned. Now, the cost in Germany, we estimated from the expe- 
rience of practical men, to produce this barytes would be about $2 per 
ton. The people who gave me this information went into the manner 
of handling the barytes and the cheapness of it as compared with our 
barytes, in that it did not have to be bleached to the same extent 
and other things that I did not understand, and I have tried to verify 
as best I could for your information these facts regarding this $2, and 
I find this morning, by referring to the United States Tariff Hearings 
of 1897, page 103, that it was estimated that the cost per ton of crude 
barytes in Germany— the report was made in reference to the barytes 
of a particular district there, the Hartz Mountains — to be $2.78 as a 
total valuation of unmanufactured barytes in Germany. 
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Mr. Underwood. That did not include the royalty in Germany! 

Mr. Staples. That was the valuation of the material delivered 
ready for shipment in Germany. 

Mr. Longworth. Do you mean at the mines? 

Mr. Staples. Not at the mines; at the seaport towns. That in- 
cludes the rate from the mines to the seaport town ready for shipment 
to America. 

Now, I believe our estimate of $2 as the cost of production should 
be compared with our $5 here, because there is a space of transporta- 
tion from the mine to the seaport point of shipment. 

Mr. Boutell. Are you quite sure that figure covers the German 
freights? The freights from the Hartz Mountains are very high. 

Mr. Staples. No, sir; not the freight rate across the ocean. I will 
add it. 

Mr. Boutell. I understood you to say it is included. 

Mr. Staples. It does include it from the mine to the point in 
Germany whence this is shipped, as I understand it. 

Mr. Boutell. I asked if you are positive about that, because the 
freight rate from the Hartz Mountains to any seaport in Germany is 
very high — Bremen or Hamburg. 

Mr. Staples. I am not sure. In fact, the only method of approxi- 
mating my figures to be found by me has been this figure, $2.78. I 
think it is within reason to allow $1 in this discussion. Give me a 
leeway of $1 on the cost of foreign barytes. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you know the distance between the Hartz 
Mountains and the seaboard? 

Mr. Staples. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you find out how much the laborers mine in 
Germany ? 

Mr. Staples. No, sir. 

The Chairman. This work is done with a pick and shovel, is it not? 

Mr. Staples. Yes. I should think that our Americans could mine 
as much as they. It is done with a pick and shovel, and by going 
down into a hole and throwing the mineral up. 

The Chairman. How deep? 

Mr. Staples. I can not say, exactly. On account of the expense 
which the companies can not go to, under the conditions, they usually 
dig down to the place where they can throw it out with a shovel. 

The Chairman. Do they uncover it? 

Mr. Staples. They dig a hole about as big as this table, and take 
off the top surface, and go down to a depth where they can throw 
it up. 

Tne Chairman. Do you mean to say that there is any labor in the 
United States with pick and shovel that can not do more than a third 
of a ton in a day ? It would be about a third of a cubic yard a day. 

Mr. Staples. That would be so. They could take more than that, 

{>rovided it was a continuous layer of barytes. But this comes in 
ittle pockets, little deposits. Here [indicating] is a hole where 

you can dig barytes 

The Chairman. How large a hole is this? 
Mr. Staples. Big enough for one man to work in. 
Mr. Rhodes. About 3 feet in diameter. 

The Chairman. There are some large and some small holes, are 
there not? 
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Mr. Staples. Yes. 

The Chairman. You say a third of a ton, and Mr. Rhodes said 
900 pounds, and the other gentleman, from South Carolina, said half 
a ton, on the average. 

Mr. Staples. That is a difference of 200 pounds. 

The Chairman. I am trying to find out how much a man can get 
out — an ordinary able-bodied laborer. 

Mr. Staples. In answer to that question, I should say that the 
time required to uncover the holes and the scattered condition of this 
barvtes, together with the difficulties of a man after he gets down a 
little way shoveling it out, makes it vary. 

The Chairman. It is all near the surface? 

Mr. Staples. You have to go down about 2 feet on the average. 

Mr. Rhodes. As a rule, yes. 

Mr. Staples. Now, I was forced to leave those figures right in the 
air, so to speak. This barytes has been shipped over, as was said 
before, probably, in the form of ballast, and, as I understand it, they 
wait for the convenience of ships seeking ballast. Sometimes this 
is brought over for the mere nominal expense of loading it in instead 
of loading in rocks and other stuff that would be fitted for ballast I 
have evidence that some has been brought over as cheaply as 20 cents 
a ton. I have found some other indications where they insisted 
upon prompter delivery and paid as high as $2 a ton. I have not 
any more accurate data than that, but I believe you will find upon 
investigation that the fair cost of shipping that barytes from the 
seaport town to New York is about 60 cents. 

Now, I understand that the present duty is about 75 cents. Is that 
adequate? If you will add the 75 cents to the amount that the 
barytes cost on the German seaboard, $2.50 for shipment to New 
York, the total cost for the German barytes in New York City is 
$3.25. What is the total cost to deliver our barytes in New York 
City? It is $9.65. Therefore the German barytes might fluctuate 
between $3.25 and $9.65 without being affected by our market at all. 
As a matter of fact, if the German barytes is sold in New York City 
at $9.65, a profit is made by the Germans of something better than $6, 
whereas the American barytes breaks even at this starvation wage. 

I believe that an investigation of these facts will show you that an 
advance, in benefit of the labor and of the owner of the mines, could 
well be given to the ton of at least $1.50. If so, you would be in a 
position to sell crude barytes delivered in New York at $11.50. 

Mr. Crumpacker. Then, you propose a tariff that would necessi- 
tate an increase of the price to $11.50? 

Mr. Staples. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crumpacker. That would be a permanent increase, as long as 
labor and freight are as high as they are now. It would mean a 
permanent increase to the consumer. 

Mr. Staples. There would be no increase inprice to the consumer. 
I understand that at the present time the Germans are charging 
from $9 to $12. 

Mr. Crumpacker. I understood you to say a moment ago they 
delivered it for about $6 a ton in New York. 

Mr. Staples. It is better than that 

Mr. Crumpacker. Then, why do not the American producers go to 
Germany and go into the business! 
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Mr. Staples. That would be the only way to make money out of it. 

Mr. Crumpacker. Is Germany the only country that exports to 
this country? 

Mr. Staples. Germany is the principal country. I understand 
that Canada ships in some, but it would not be counted in competition. 

I will read from the British Diplomatic and Consular Report No. 
2821. In speaking of the amount of barytas mined over there it says : 

Barytes is found in considerable quantities in the Harts Mountains, chiefly 
In Louterburg and the neighborhood and in Thuringia. A syndicate has been 
formed with a view to regulate the prices, which are merely nominal, as the 
syndicate has in this respect not attained its object There is a prospect In the 
early future of the trade in this article being widely developed. 

From the superficial investigation which I have been able to make 
I find that the producers of barytes have a chance to make money in 
Germany, because they have a freight of only about 50 c^nts. 

Mr. Longworth. Have you the various items that go to make up 
the cost of the delivery at seaboard of this German barytes? 

Mr. Staples. I tried to get that, but I could not I think it costs 
$2.78. 

Mr. Longworth. Does that include the freight rate? 

Mr. Staples. I think so. I have read from page 104 of the first 
volume of the minutes of the hearing of 1897. 

The Chairman. Inasmuch as you nave given the cost of barytes at 
the seaboard, it seems to me it is absolutely essential that we should 
know what is the cost of the freight rate from Germany. 

Mr. Staples. I am not able to state it any better than I have. 

The Chairman. Does it go as ballast? 

Mr. Staples. It is handled as ballast. 

The Chairman. The freight rate on pig iron as ballast is about 
$1.25. 

Mr. Randell. I do not want to contradict the gentleman; but I 
think if he is not sure of his statement we should have better data. 

Mr. Staples. I will endeavor to ascertain what the freight rate is. 
I will also try to ascertain what it will cost to send it across this coun- 
try. I hope that the committee will take this $2 into consideration 
in their estimate of the proper duties. If that is done, it will be 
absolutely satisfactory to the producers of crude barytes in this coun- 
try. With a duty of 75 cents, the American producer of barytes is 
discriminated against at least to the extent of $6. Now, if you should 
put on a tariff of $5 per ton — which I think was proposed in the dif- 
ferent bills since the last reduction — I believe that you will find that 
the cost to the Germans will be only $7.50 to $10 with a duty of $o 
per ton. We must have a price of $11.15 in order to compete with 
them. 

I was going to ask the toleration of the committee to go into the 
question of the manufactured product. I have been speaking of 
crude barytes, or the natural earth. All of my argument has been 
in reference to that. 

The Chairman. Outside of the freight rate, would you need a pro- 
tective tariff in order to meet the competition of the German people 
in the New York market? 

Mr. Longworth. Let him speak about the freight rate again. 

Mr. Staples. The freight rate on barytes from Missouri to New 
York is $4.65 per ton; the freight rate from Carolina to New York is 
$4.48 per ton. 
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The Chaikmaic. I am inclined to think you had better get after 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and let them give you a better 
freight rate. 

Mr. Boutell. You have quoted Mr. Dingee's argument in 1897. 
Did not Mr. Dingee get what he contended for at that timet 

Mr. Staples. I think not 

Mr. Boutell. In other words, did he not secure $2.25 on the manu- 
factured product and 75 cents on the crude product? 

Mr. Staples. I can not say. 

Mr. Boutell. Did not the rates on barytes satisfy those people 
at that time? 

Mr. Staples. I am not able to say as to that. 

Mr. Boutell. Is there any opposition on the part of the owners 
of barytes mines on the question of the tariff? 

Mr. Staples. I think not, but as to the question of the barytes 
manufacturers and their demands, I do not know. There are those 
who can speak more authoritatively than I. Perhaps in this con- 
nection it would be better for some one else to speak on the question 
of manufactured barytes. 

The Chaikman. We will be willing to have you give us the source 
of your information. 

Mr. Staples. The gentlemen are here who gave me my information. 

The Chairman. Will vou read your brief or file it? 

Mr. Staples. I will file it I would like to have you call these 
gentlemen, and I will file my brief upon the subject Mr. Nulsen 
can proceed with this. My information comes from Mr. Nulsen. of 
Nulsen, Klein & Krausse Manufacturing Company, manufacturers 
of barytes, in St Louis. Mr. Buddecke, of St Louis, is also here. 



SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF OF CHARLES 7. STAPLES, OF BUFFALO, 
H. T., IH SXTPPOET OF CONTENTIOH THAT A DUTY SHOULD BE 
PLACED UPOH CRUDE BABYTES. 

Friday, December 4 y 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means. 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: The following figures are presented to determine what 
tariff duty must be placed on the importation of crude barytes so that 
the United States producers may compete fairly with foreign pro- 
ducers in the New York market: 



The cost of the crude barytes " at the mines 2 " according to govern- 
ment reports (see Mineral Resources of the United States, 1900, Docu- 
ment No. 21, p. 1112 ; also advance chapter, The Production of Barytes 
in 1907, p. 9) is shown to be as follows: 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Average 

price per 

ton. 


1904 


Ton*. 
65,727 
48,235 
60,231 
89,621 


•174,958 
148,803 
160,867 
291,777 


12.66 


1905 


8.08 


1906 


8.19 


1907 


8.26 
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To the cost " at the mines, 9 ' as above set forth, must be added the 
following items of expense: 

Per ton. 

Hand cobbing and cleaning (0.60 

Hauling barytes from mine holes to railway .70 

(This estimate depends upon condition of roads, etc, and would not 
be enough for hauls of more than 2 miles.) 

Weighing „ 10 

Rehandling at platform .75 

Loading onto cars . 10 

2.16 
Assuming the fair average valuation per ton "at the mines" to be, as 
shown In 1907 reports (see above) 3.28 

The average cost f. o. b. cars point of shipment would be 6.41 

But this average cost of $5.41 per ton is based upon an inadequate wage to 

the laborers. It is the cost of barytes produced by laborers paid from 

50 cents to $1 per day. 

To keep in the barytes fields efficient common labor, the mines must be 
paid an increase of at least 1.60 

With this increase of $1.50 per ton, the barytes digger can earn from 
(1 to $2 per day. 

Cost of barytes f. o. b. point of shipment '. 6. 91 

Railway freight to New York* 4.66 

Cost of domestic crude barytes In New York 11.66 

II. 

The fair average cost of foreign crude barytes delivered at the for- 
eign seaport ready for shipment as ballast is still probably about $2.78 
per ton. 

"The United States reports for 1885 ? with ad valorem duty on 
unmanufactured barytes, show importation of 9,622,822 pounds, on 
the basis of $2.78 per ton, as the total valuation for everything; that 
is to say, both on barytes itself and its mining and hauling." — Tariff 
Hearings, January 2, 1897. Vol. I, pp. 103-104. 

The records of imports or baryta into the United States, by compu- 
tation, disclose the following average values per ton. (See Reports 
of 1884-1896,. p. 1082.) 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Value 
per ton. 


1884 


J i. 

2 182 
9 (22 
b «9 
11 HO 
9 159 

6 86 

7 02 
4 162 

Tons. 
884,808 


$3,666.00 
13,824.00 
8,833.00 
12,649.00 
12,032.00 
8,242.00 
9.614.00 
4,882.00 

10,629.54 


1188 


1885 


2.78 


1886 " 


8.85 


1887 


2.14 


18S8 


2.68 


1889 


2.66 


Igyi ) 


2.65 


1891 


2.29 


1891 


8.18 







• Four dollars and sixty-five cents Is the Missouri freight rate to New York ; $4.48 Is the 
Appalachian rate. The rates from the western and southern deposits would be greater. 
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From 1884 to 1891 the duty was 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Notice in the above table a tendency in the values of crude imported 
barytes to decrease during the period of 10 per cent ad valorem duty. 
With the change of tariff to the fixed charge of $1.12 per ton, regard- 
less of values, in 1891, the average value of crude barytes is quoted as 
$3.18 per ton, or 39 per cent increase in value in the one year 1891 over 
the valuation of $2.29 when imported on the ad valorem basis. The 
ad valorem valuation can reasonably be expected to be the more ac- 
curate. 

The Government having received the correct duty per ton imported, 
accepted the figures of importers of foreign barytes as correct with- 
out further verification. With the tariff per ton fixed, the foreign 
importer is benefited in having a high valuation placed on imported 
goods. 

According to the Reports of Imports for the year ending June 30, 
1907 (see p. 1013), when the duty was 75 cents per ton, 12,022.62 
tons of unmanufactured barytes were imported, having an alleged 
valuation of $43,033, or an average of $3.58 per ton. 

The alleged average cost of crude barytes can be computed from the 
data given in the Report of Mineral Biesources, 1907. (See advance 
chapter on Barytes, p. 11.) 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Average 

valuation 

per ton. 


19M 


Ton*. 
9; 190 
20,644 


127,586 
76,888 


18.00 


1907 


V 


8.74 







The valuations above given to imported barytes must be understood 
as the cost at the seaport. The hauling and other expense from mine 
to seaport is included. 

" The value of imported merchandise * * * shall be the actual 
market value or wholesale price of such merchandise as bought and 
sold * * * at the time of exportation to the United States in the 
principal markets of the country whence imported." (R. S., 336, 
sec. 19 of. the act of June 10, 1890, and Customs Regis., 1908, art 
1604.) 

Per ton. 

Assuming that the actual cost of crude barytes delivered at foreign sea- 
port is from $3 per ton (see above) to $3.74 

To this item must be added ballast rate to New York. This rate will vary 
from 50 cents per ton for ballast to $1.50 per ton for regular cargo ship- 
ment. Allow the high average of 1.00 

Cost of foreign barytes delivered in New Tork 4. 74 

IIL 

Cost of domestic crude barytes in New York 11. 50 

Cost of foreign crude barytes in New York 4. 74 

Advantage of foreign producers of crude barytes over domestic pro- 
ducers In New York market 6. 82 
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The foregoing computation does not contemplate a royalty for the 
digging of oarytes from leased lands, or for the depletion of natural 
resources in mining from lands owned. If it is desired to bring the 
barium products found more than 2 miles from transportation facili- 
ties and the deposits located farther south and west into the field of 
free competition, a tariff duty higher than $6.82 is necessary. The 
temporary relief sought in the bills presented to Congress during the 
past few years, in which a tariff of $5 per ton was asked, would nave 
enabled domestic producers to compete with the foreign trade, pro- 
vided the inadequate wage to labor had been continued. A tariff of 
$5 per ton on crude barytes, however, will not sufficiently foster the 
industry so that normal American wages can be paid or the valuable 
deposits of barytes can be developed. For such purposes and the pro- 
tection of an infant home industry there must oe a tariff duty from 
$7 to $10 on imported crude barytes and a corresponding tariff on 
the manufactured barytes; otherwise investments in the barytes 
Industry can not yield a normal interest return and pay labor stand- 
ard wages. 

IV. 

With a duty of $7 per ton the foreign barytes delivered in New 
York will, dh the basis of above figures, report of 1907, cost $11.74 
per ton, as compared with the domestic barytes cost in New York at 
$11.56 per ton. The present New York market on this product is 
about $12 per ton. 

An examination of the costs of barytes as compared with its substi- 
tutes, and the relative usefulness of the products to the final consum- 
ers shows that its purchase at anything less than $20 per ton would be 
economy. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Charles J. Staples. 

Exhibit A* 

Depabtmknt op the Interior, 

United States Geological Survey, 

Washington, November 11 , 1908. 
Mr. Charles J. Staples, 

786 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sir : In reply to your letter of November 16 In reference to the production of 
barytes: 

The survey obtains its Information regarding the value of barytes produced 
from year to year direct from the individual producers of that mineral. At 
the close of each calendar year cards similar to the one inclosed are sent to 
every producer or manufacturer of barytes whose name is In the survey di- 
rectory. Fairly complete returns are required before the report Is issued, and 
the information obtained by correspondence is supplemented by data gathered 
in the field by the geologist who is detailed to handle the subject The average 
price per ton, $3.26 in 1907, was obtained by averaging the average prices by 
States, which varied, according to reports, from $1.78 to $4.18. The value of 
the crude material at the mines is difficult to obtain* with absolute accuracy, 
owing to the different conditions under which the material is produced in the 
various States and to the various Interpretations put upon the question of value. 
It is aimed by the survey to obtain the average selling price of the material 
where mined, excluding any charges for wagon haul, railroad transportation, or 
for grinding. I trust that this statement may be of service to you. 
Very respectfully, 

Geo. Otis Smith, Director. 
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STATEMENT OF A. 0. NTTLSEH, OF ST. LOTUS, MO., ASEDTO FOB 
IHCEEASE OF DUTY OH BABTTES. 

Wednesday, November 11 9 1908. 

Mr. Nulsen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
think that I am fairly familiar with this subject, but perhaps some 
other gentlemen may follow me. 

The Chairman. We have been spending a good deal of time on this 
subject, and I hope you will be as brief as possible, and at the same 
time do justice to your argument 

Mr. Nulsen. In regard to questions asked by members of your 
committee in regard to royalty: These questions have not, to my 
mind, been properly answered. It is not fair to compare royalty on 
coal to royalty on tiff. In mining for coal little damage is done to 
the land, as the workings are mostly underground. In Missouri this 
tiff is found close to the surface ; in removing it the entire surface is 
disturbed in such a manner that the land is not suitable for either 
farming or grazing. The high royalty of $1 per ton is paid for 
destroying the land. 

The Chairman. You find the barytes all over the land! 

Mr. Nui^en. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. How many tons do you get to the acre! 

Mr. Numen. Never having mined in Missouri, I am not in position 
to answer your question. 

The Chairman. The statement has been made that you own these 
lands. 

Mr. Nulsen. That is not correct You know that we would not be 
paying royalty for land if we owned it. We simply pay for the 
privilege of mining. I want to show why we do not own the land. 
We would have to have sufficient duties to enable us to put men at 
work at the rate of at least $1.50 per day. Under present conditions 
a miner receives not over from 60 to 75 cents per day. 

The mining is now done in this way : A farmer in his spare time 
digs out the tiff, piles it up to dry, and when dry runs it over a riddle 
to remove the greater part of the clay. His wife and children then 
frequently come to his assistance in removing any further clay that 
adheres to it, which is done with a hatchet On an average, it takes 
three days' time to mine and clean a ton of tiff in this way. When 
a farmer has a wagonload ready for the market he hauls it to the 
nearest storekeeper^who purchases it for cash or merchandise. 

The Chairman. What does the storekeeper pay for it per ton! 

Mr. Nulsen. About $3 per ton, I think. 

The Chairman. That covers royalty and everything! 

Mr. Nuu9en. Yes, sir. The miners pay the royalty. It costs about 
$2 per ton, practically, to dig and clean a ton oi barytes. 

The Chairman. You have no organized force for that! 

Mr. Nulsen. No, sir. The reason we do not own the land is that 
we can buy ore cheaper than we can mine it 

In regard to the question of freight in Germany, from the Hartz 
Mountains to the coast, I will say that the Germans are wise in mak- 
ing concessions. in the matter of foreign shipment Their freight 
rate to the coast cm articles for export is just one-half the rate on the 
6ame class of material hauled for domestic use. I think that answers 
the question as to freight in Germany. 

75941— H. Doc 1505, 60-2— vol 1 fii 
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Mr. Randell. Have you any figures as to freight rates f 

Mr. Nulsen. I will show what the actual charge for bringing 
barytes across the ocean is. If a ship can not get considerable 
freight as ballast, it will take any material that it can get. It will 
take iron or stone and dump the stone into the ocean on this side. 
The German shipper is wise to have the barytes at the shipping point, 
so that he can take advantage of these circumstances; his freight is 
frequently handled for the cost of loading and unloading, or about 
20 cents per ton. Of course, the German manufacturer will not take 
orders for specific delivery, because for specific delivery the rate is 
higher. It is impossible to say exactly what the freight rate is. We 
have never been able exactly to ascertain that 

The Chairman. I thought you were speaking of the manufactured 
product 

Mr. Nulsen. I was answering the questions. The last question on 
the manufactured product was the question of rates. You made the 
statement that we ought to take up the question of rates with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, under the present conditions the 
railroads could not afford to haul this material to the seaboard in 
competition with ocean rates. 

The Chairman. The other gentleman covered the question of rates. 
Do you desire to speak in reference to the manufactured product! 
If so, proceed. 

Mr. Nul8en. We are to-day protected by about $5.25. We are 
paying laborers $1.60 per day for twelve hours' work, day and night 
The manufactured product under this low rate of wages and low 
price of ore costs for delivery in New York between $16 and $17. 
We are to-day selling goods in New York at $17.25. This cost of 
$16 or $17 does not include interest on our investment If there is 
a duty placed upon the crude material so as to raise the rate of wages 
on the product mined, we would also have to have an increase in duty 
on the manufactured product. Under these new conditions we would 
be compelled to pay a higher price for ore, and would consequently be 
compelled to get a higher price for our product Under the present 
duty of $5.25 this would not be possible for us. We figure it for- 
eign barytes laid down in New York costs, with present duty added, 
between $14 and $15 per ton; in face of this competition we would 
be compelled to surrender the entire eastern market to them. They 
would even be in position to undersell us in our own State (Mis- 
souri), as a freight rate of $3.25 per ton from foreign ports to St 
Louis has been in effect 

It is important to show jtm that about 60 per cent of the barytes 
is shipped into eastern territory, to which the Germans have access. 
The question of the added duty raising the price of this finished 
product has been brought up ; but in regard to this I think it is simply 
a question of supply ^demand, and competition. 

Mr. Longworth. What is the rate from Germany to St Louis? 

Mr. Numen. $3.25. 

Mr. Longworth. That includes the ocean transportation t 

Mr. Nui£en. Yes, sir. It was put in about two years ago. 

Mr. Lonoworth. Have they used this rate within the last two 
years? 

Mr. Nxjmbn. No; they have not attempted to we it Tfaej are not 
looking for a fight with us. 
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Mr. Gaines. In what class of paints do they use barytes t 

Mr. Nulsen. In almost all classes. 

Mr. Gaines. What amount of barytas would go into ft gallon of 
such paint? 

Mr. Nulsen. That is a question that 1 can not answer. . 

The Chairman. They mix it with lead and zinc! 

Mr. Nxjl8en. Yes, sir; they mix it with lead and zinc 

Mr. Randell. You were speaking a moment ago of the freight 
rate from New York to St. Louis? 

Mr. Nulsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ran dell. That does not go up the Mississippi River? 

Mr. Nulsen. No, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. Recurring to my question of a moment ago, can you 

S've an idea of how much of that barytas goes into a gallon of the 
ler-finished product? 

Mr. Nulsen. No, sir. Perhaps some of the other gentlemen can. 

Mr. Gaines. You were speaking of the value of the barytes in com- 
parison with the other products, and I thought you would be able to 
give us some figures. 

Mr. Nulsen. I do not know exactly what percentage of it would go 
into the mixture of paint in oil. 

Mr. Gaines. Would it increase the cost to the consumer? 

Mr. Nulsen. I do not know, but it would be relatively of small 
value. They take this material, which is in value 1 cent, and they 
mix it with other materials of the value of 60 and 70 cents. The in- 
crease would be infinitestimal. The best mixture is only about one- 
third of barytes. They mix one pound of barytes to two pounds of 
lead, the lead costing 6£ cents, which makes the whole cost 13 cents. 
Adding 1 cent's worth of barytes makes it 14 cents. You can, there- 
fore, see that it is a very small proportion, and the price of barytes 
makes a small difference in the cost of th& paint 

I wish to call your committee's attention to the government statis- 
tics on cost of both domestic and imported manufactured barytes 
as reported by the United States Geological Survey on the Proauc- 
tion of Barytes and Strontium in 1907. According to this report 
American manufactured barytes was produced at an average short- 
ton cost at the mills of $14.59. Add to this transportation to the 
eastern seaport, which averages $1 per short ton, and a selling com- 
mission of 50 cents per ton, gives a cost of $19.09. 

German barytes is shown to cost $8.61 per ton at mills. To this 
should be added freight to seaport of $1.25, ocean freight of $1.25, 
which is high, as a large percentage is handled as ballast at a nominal 
charge, and 50 cents commission, which shows a cost at seaboard of 
$11.11. To put the American manufacturer on an even basis with 
the German under the present cost of crude barytes, it would require 
a duty of $7.98 per short t*n» Should the present duty on crude 
ore be increased, so as to permit the miner to receive a fair compensa- 
tion for his labor, the cost of crude to the American manufacturer 
would naturally be higher. To offset this increased coet of crude 
barjrtes, a sufficient amount should be added to the above figure. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, I feel that a duty of at least 
$12 per ton would not be excessive. 

In regard to the additional co6t of paint to the consumer should 
a higher duty be put on barytes, I find that a gallon of paint made of 
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33£ per cent each white lead, zinc, and barytes, weighs 15 pounds, of 
which 60 per cent is pigment and 40 per cent fluid. This mixture 
under present tariff costs as follows: 

Lead, 3 pounds,, at 6J cents $0. 1950 

Zinc, 3 pounds, at 5 cents : . 1500 

Barytes, 3 pounds, at 0.008 cent .0258 

Fluid, 6 pounds, at 0.0933 cent . 5599 

.9307 
Grinding and selling cost .3000 

1.2307 
10 per cent profit .1430 

1.3737 

Under new proposed tariff, barytes would cost $0.01125 per pound, 

or $0.03375 for 3 pounds, which adds $0.00795 to the cost of a gallon 

of paint, or about six-tenths of 1 per cent, which would be absorbed 

in dealer's profit, making no additional cost to consumer. 



HULSEJT, KLEIN & EBAXTSSE MANTTFACTTIEING COMPANY, ST. 
LOUIS, M0., ASKS FOB AN INCREASE OF THE DUTY ON MANU- 
FACTURED BABTTES. 

St. Louis, Mo., November #7, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The following is submitted to show the value of barytes 
as a pigment and the benefits that will accrue if a sufficient tariff duty 
is placed on the manufactured product. 

Barytes is the sulphate of the metal barium, so named because of 
its great weight, from the Greek word " barus, meaning heavy. 

It is found in many parts of the world, generally accompanying 
the ores of lead. In it£ crystallized form it is known to the English 
miners as "heavy spar," and "cawk," to the German miners as 
" schwerspath," and to miners in various parts of the United States 
as " lead bloom," " tiff," etc. 

In its fine state, as an ore, it varies from colorless transparency to 
snowy whiteness, and from a moderately hard, compact body to the 
softness of French chalk. 

The chief sources of supply in the United States are Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. 

The principal use of barytes is in the manufacture of paint, for 
which purpose it has been largely used ill Europe since the eighteenth 
century or earlier. 

While barytes has undoubtedly been used in many cases as an adul- 
terant, and such use can not be too strongly condemned, the evidence 
of its high value as a legitimate pigment in paints is overwhelming. 

Before quoting authorities in support of this claim let us examine 
the properties of barytes as compared with other paint pigments in 
common use. 
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The most important constituent of good paint is linseed oil. As 
is well known, the painting qualities of the paints in common use 
depend largely upon this material. Linseed oil, in common with a 
few other scarcer oils, has the property of absorbing oxygen from 
the air and thereby becoming converted into a tough, elastic, trans- 

Barent substance of " rubbery " character. Certain metallic oxides, 
ke the oxides of lead, manganese, etc., have the property of hasten- 
ing this action, and are used in the manufacture of "dryers" in- 
tended for this purpose. Linseed oil of itself absorbs oxygen very 
slowly and is therefore a long time in drying. 

Some of the pigments in common use themselves act as dryers; 
others have little or no action on linseed oil. 

The umbers, siennas, iron oxides (Venetian red, India red, etc.), 
mineral browns, red lead, litharge, and white lead are all dryers; 
zinc oxide, lampblack, graphite, carbon black, etc., are not. 

While it is necessary that a paint shall dry within a reasonable 
time, it is desirable that after the paint is once hard the absorption 
of oxygen shall cease as nearly as possible, otherwise the oxidation 
will go on until the paint is entirely destroyed. 

Barytes is one of the " inert " pigments, so called because they have 
no chemical action on linseed on nor on other pigments; and of all 
the inert pigments barytes is the most inert, witn the exception of 
the various carbon blacks (lampblack, graphite, etc), which are 
also absolutely^ inert. 

But barytes is also a colorless substance. If mixed alone with lin- 
seed oil it scarcely clouds the oil. If mixed with a color, the color re- 
mains unchanged. Therefore, barytes is also " inert " as to color. 

This fact is taken advantage of by color manufacturers in the prep- 
aration of some of the lakes as well as in the reduction of certain 
very deep colors which would be too expensive for ordinary use if 
used without reduction. In such cases the coloring material is pre- 
cipitated on a barytes base. 

Chrome green is a familiar example. If a pure chrome green were 
used for painting,- it would cost about 50 centsa pound m oil, and 
would make a very unsatisfactory paint; but if precipitated on a 
barytes base in the proportion of about 20 to 25 per cent of color to 
75 or 80 per cent of the base, the cost is correspondingly reduced, the 

Eaint covers better and lasts longer. The reduced green, which is 
nown in the trade as " commercially pure," sells for about 10 to 15 
cents per pound. 

Another use of barytes is to dilute or extend the pigments which 
destroy linseed oil, so as to lessen the injury done by them. 

A familiar example of this is the grinding of carbonate of lead 
(ordinary white lead) with a certain percentage of barytes. Most 
painters know that pure white lead in oil will "chalk " sooner than any 
other paint. When mixed with large quantities of " color " this effect 
may be reduced, because the " color " in this case may act the same 
as barytes. " Cnalking " is caused by the action of one of the con- 
stituents of white lead (the hydrated oxide) on the linseed oil of the 
paint. In the presence of moisture — in exterior work, for example — 
this action is continuous until the oil is entirely destroyed. 

Diluting the lead with inert pigment like barytes naturally re- 
duces this action, and it is a fact well known to old painters that the 
" graded leads " put out by the corroders before the advent of the 
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lead trust lasted much better than the pure leads of to-day. These 
" graded leads " all contained from 25 to 70 per cent of barytes or of 
zinc and barytes. 

When the trust was formed and competition no longer worried the 
corroders, they naturally preferred to sell their own product alone; 
so they stopped making the famous old " graded leads " and began a 
campaign against what they are pleased to term " adulteration.'" 

But there is not a painter living to-day who does not know that the 
leads in the market before 1885, or thereabouts, lasted better than the 
pure leads of to-day. The superiority of these old leads was in many 
cases due to the fact that they contained liberal percentages of 
barytes. 

A third use of barytes is to thicken the coating of paint where the 
principal pigment is very fine and hence carries an excess of oiL 
Familiar examples of this use are found in the grinding of oxide of 
zinc or of lampblack with barytes. Every painter who has ever mixed 
dry zinc with oil knows that it takes up much more oil, pound for 
pound, than white lead. With lampblack the quantity of oil required 
is astonishing. Naturally, a single coat of such paint spreads out very 
thin, and it is scarcely possible to secure a good job with three coats. 
But if, say, 40 per cent of barytes is ground with the zinc, or from 60 
to 80 per cent with the lampblack, the proportion of oil required is 
much less, the paint does not spread so far, and perfectly satisfactory 
three-coat work can be done with it. As the barytes itself is colorless 
and inert, the paint in either case will wear better than if the barytes 
had not been added. 

Barytes has the further important property of giving " tooth " to a 
coat of paint that would be too hard and smooth without something 
of its kind. It is well known, for example, that if barytes be added 
to paint in which the different coats tend to separate (peel) the fault 
will be entirely corrected. 

White-lead manufacturers are human like the rest of us. If they 
can persuade the painter and the public to use nothing but straight 
lead and oil for painting, it is clearly to their advantage. Anything 
added to white lead reduces the consumption of lead by just so much. 
But it is to the interest of the painter and consumer to have his paint 
cost as little and last as long as possible. Barytes reduces the cost of 
paint, while making it more durable. 

As before stated, the authorities for this statement are almost 
countless; in fact, practically everjr paint authority not connected 
with the manufacture or sale of white lead is on record in favor of 
barytes. We quote a few of them. 

Dr. C. B. Dudley, chief chemist of the Pennsylvania Railroad, says 
of the inert pigments, including barytes : 

We believe greater durability, fully as good working quaUties, equally good 
drying qualities, sufficiently good covering power, and diminished cost can be 
obtained by mixing inert materials with other pigments where they will stand 
it, than will be obtained by using as pure materials as can be obtained in the 
market * * * Suppose 1 ounce of oxide of iron in two coats will cover 2 
square feet of surface so that the surface will be completely hidden, and any 
painter would pronounce the job a satisfactory one so far as covering power 
goes. Second, suppose now a contiguous 2 feet had 1 ounce of the same oxide 
of iron on it but in addition it had 8 ounces of inert material, such as barytes. 
* * * mixed with the oxide of Iron, the whole being spread in two coats as 
before. * * * We say the question is, Which of these two paints would 
have the greater durability? We have no hesitation in saying the second one 
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would, and all our experiments confirm this view. • • • Use a mixture of 
white lead and zinc white, possibly in equal quantities, as a basis. Add to this 
the necessary materials to produce the tint desired, and then add all that the 
material will bear of inert material. (Railroad and Engineering Journal, 
April, 190L) 

In an article on u The theory and use of inert pigments," published 
in Drugs, Oils, and Paints for October, 1896, Doctor Dualey care- 
fully reviews the whole subject, and, among other things, says: 

A better and more durable Job of painting will generally be secured if a 
proper amount of good inert material forms a part of the pigment than if the 
pure pigments alone are employed. 

Prof, George H. Hurst, of the Municipal Technical School, Man- 
chester, England, and author of half a dozen standard works on 
paints and colors, says in his Painter's Colors, Oils, and Varnishes: 

Barytes is one of the most important white pigments at the disposal of the 
painters, probably, in this respect, ranking next to white lead both as to the 
extent of its use and to its qualities as a pigment * * * It is quite un- 
affected by any injurious influences, such as affect white lead, and therefore 
as a pigment it is the most permanent white known. * * * As an oil paint 
it is satisfactory to use. 

Maximilian Toch, F. C. S. ? the well-known paint chemist and paint 
manufacturer, in his Chemistry and Technology of Mixed Paints, 

says: 

No paint chemist will dispute the fact that barytes adds wearing quality to 
paint. * * * An experiment was made with one-third carbonate of lead, 
one-third zinc oxide, and one-third barytes on an exposed wall of a high building 
In New York in 1885. The surface is still (1906) in a moderately good state 
of preservation, and as a comparison a wall painted five years ago with the 
pure Dutch process white lead has not stood as well in five years as the com- 
bination mixture has stood in twenty years. * * * It is interesting to note 
that the inert filler added so much to the life of the paint which contained it 
In view of this fact, the paint manufacturer is justified in recommending the 
use of inert fillers in his paint on the ground of increased longevity. 

Zeer and Rubencamp, the latest German writers on paint, in their 
Handbook of Color Making, say : 

As a pigment used alone, as already noted, it is not available, since in water 
it has but little opacity and in varnish practically none, but exactly this quality 
makes it peculiarly valuable as an addition to opaque colors, wherein its perfect 
inertness to other chemical compounds becomes of especial importance. 
* * * Many of the color lakes without this addition would be technically 
unavailable. For example, chrome yellow, which is distinguished by its re- 
markable opacity, as well as the product made by its mixture with the similarly 
opaque Berlin blue — the so-called* chrome greens — would find practically no 
use as paints, since they yield neither uniform nor in some cases beautiful 
colors without the addition of definite proportions of barytes to clear their 
tints and to modify their working qualities. The same is the case with most 
of the color lakes, the fire of which is so increased by the addition of certain 
white bases (barytes in ordinary cases) as to make them fit for their intended 
uses. The slight opacity of barytes is here a valuable quality, for the tones of 
the lake are brightened as required by Its addition without sensibly affecting 
the opacity of the color. 

Robert W. Job, chemist of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in a lecture 
before the Franklin Institute, after quoting Doctor Dudley's indorse- 
ment of barytes, continued : 

The above is clear and to the point and is in thorough accord with the teach- 
ings of our service results * * * it will be noted that our No. 12 paint, 
which gave excellent service, was composed of 75 per cent of inert matter 
and only 25 per cent of material even slightly chemically active, 
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The same authority, in an article on " Economy and durability in 
painting," published in the Scientific American for April 21, 1906, 
tells of a sandstone bridge on which his company wished to stop dis- 
integration. A paint composed of nothing out barytes and linseed 
oil was applied. " This paint," he says, " of course, was nearly trans- 
parent and did not mar the appearance of the stone, but it acted as 
a binder, and the pigment gave excellent protection." In the same 
article he says, " Our practice as regards black car paint is to specify 
approximately 10 per cent of black, the rest being very finely divided 
inert matter. • » * Paint of this quality is more satisfactory in 
working than pure black pigment, and the results in service are 
equally durable, while the cost is relatively low." 

Quotations or this kind from authorities in every part of the world 
might be multiplied indefinitely, but to what purpose? 

Every old painter knows the " good, old leads " outlasted the best 
leads of to-day, and the " good, old leads " — that is, the best among 
them — contained proper proportions of barytes. 

There is no doubt whatever that a due proportion of barytes in- 
creases the wearing qualities of any chemically active pigment, and 
what that " due proportion " may hie is indicated by Doctor Dudley's 
rule: 

The law, as we understand it, Is this : " Ton may use as much Inert material 
as wiU leave good optical covering power when the paint is properly mixed and 
applied." 

His formula for a properly compounded white paint is "equal 
volumes of lead and zinc, with the addition of as mucn inert material 
as can be used without seriously impairing opacity." 

It is a settled question : Barytes does add value to paint and makes 
it more economical in two ways — first, by lessening the actual cost of 
the paint itself; second, by lengthening its period of service. 

The lead trust, appreciating the fact that the use of barytes not only 
displaced an equal quantity of white lead, but largely reduced its con- 
sumption, owing to the better wearing quality of what is known as 
" graded " leads, have spared no expense in their endeavor to destroy 
the barytes industry. Their broadcast advertising has had such a 
telling effect that the grinders of graded leads found it to their ad- 
vantage to brand their product " Strictly Pure Lead." In the past 
two years a great many States have pased laws prohibiting the safe of 
any paint exceut the strictly pure (as it is termed) unless such paint 
contain a full analysis of its ingredients in the form of a label on the 
container. The consequence is that the consumer will only buy un- 
labeled paint, which, in fact, is inferior to that which is labeled. 

It will take time and a considerable expenditure of money, used in 
advertising, to inform the public that graded leads are not only 
cheaper but more durable and better in every respect than " strictly 
pure white-lead paint" 

On account or insufficient protection, the profits to the barytes 
manufacturer have been so small that he could not afford to advertise 
the advantages gained by the use of his product We now respect- 
fully ask for a material increase in duty, say to $12 per ton, on manu- 



factured barytes. so as to enable the manufacturer not only to make a 
fair profit on tne capital investment, but sufficient to enable him 

ited, will be 

/Google 



through extended advertising to inform the public of the value of his 
product to the consumer. This increased duty, if granted, will be a 
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benefit not only to the manufacturer, but will enable the labor em- 
ployed in this industry to be better paid and give the public a far 
better paint for less money than they are using to-day when they 
purchase the strictly pure brands. 
Respectfully, 

Ajlb. G. Ntjlsen, 

Nulsen, Klein & Krausse Manufacturing Co. 



E. L. DAWES, GEHEBA1 MANAGES, STANDABD SASITABY MANXT- 
FACTUEIWG COMPANY, PITTSBUEG, PA., OPPOSES DTCBEASE 
OF DUTY ON BAEYTES. 

Pittsburg, U. S. A., November 0, 1908. 
Hon. John Dalzell, M. C, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed find letter from Gabriel & Schall, of New 
York, through whom we purchase about 225 tons of carbonate of 
baryta a year. We would advise you that we do not see how it would 
be possible for us to continue the use of this material in our mixture 
if it would carry an advance duty on it. It is as high as we could 
well afford to pay. So far as we are aware, we have not been 
offered this material in this country at any time or at any price. 
The duty that is now being collected on it we believe would b!e ample 
for the protection of any industry, and we trust that you will use 
your influence to keep the duty from being advanced. 
Yours, truly, 

E. L. Dawes, 
General Manager Standard Sanitary 

Manufacturing Company. 

Gabriel & Schall, 205 Pearl Street, 

New York, November 7, 1908. 
The Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, 

Mr. L. C. Corbus, Acting Purchasing Agent, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
Dear Sir: Referring to the subject of our carbonate of baryta, 
which we have been importing for many years and which under the 
present tariff, while on the free list, has oeen and is being assessed 
a duty of 25 per cent, may come up for a further advance in duty 
before the Ways and Means Committee, which will be in session at 
Washington, beginning November 10, 1908. The schedule under 
which our carbonate of baryta appears we believe to be the first one 
to come up — that is, on November 10 and 11 — and we know that about 
one year ago some interested parties in the West tried to put a bill 
through Congress to advance the duty on this product to $25 per ton, 
which would be an enormous increase over the rate of 25 per cent as 
now assessed, and would increase the cost of our material about $20 
per ton. 

We hope you will lay this matter before your Congressman and 
protest against such advance. 

Awaiting your favors, we remain, very truly, yours, 

Gabriel & Schall. 
A. S. Schall, 
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THE KBEBS FIGMENT & CHEMICAL CO., NEWPORT, DEL., WHITES 
BELATI7E TO BAHYTES AND ZINC OBE. 

Newport, Del., November ll y 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Tariff Revision, 

Capitol, District of Columbia. 

Dear Sir : While considering the paint and chemical schedule, we 
beg to call your attention to the fact that barytes ore in the present 
tariff pays a duty of 75 cents a ton. It is in an absolute crude con- 
dition as we get it, and while we do not advocate radical changes in 
the tariff, we believe that all raw material used in the manufacture 
should come into the country free of duty. 

Barytes, as this ore is called, is a very important raw material to 
us, as it, after different chemical treatments, forms one of the prin- 
cipal parts of the paint we manufacture, namely, lithopone. 

Litnopone is a new paint that gradually but slowly is gaining a 
footing in this country. It is nonpoisonous and very effective, and 
as a baby industry we commend it to you for your protection. 

Spelter is another material that we use in the manufacture of this 
article. Zinc ore, from which spelter is made, is now on the free listj 
but I am told that a determined effort will be made by the Missouri 
interests to secure some protection for zinc ores. Against this I 
vigorously protest, as it would decidedly handicap us were we to pay 
advanced prices for our spelter. Zinc ore being a raw material should 
be without protection, as it is in the present schedule, and we beg of 
you to see that it remains where it is. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Krebs Pigment and Chemical Co., 
H. J. Krebs, President. 



J. F. DOHEBTY, ALEXANDRIA, VA., THINKS AN INCREASE OF 
DTTTY ON BABYTES ISNECESSABY. 

Alexandria, Va., November 20, 1908. 
Chairman Wats and Means Committee, 

United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I desire to request, on behalf of myself and others in- 
terested with me in the prodfuction and shipment of barytes in eastern 
Tennessee, that there be a tariff of $5 per ton placed upon barytes im- 
ported from other countries. This is made necessary, in order to 
operate our mines at a fair and reasonable profit We have the finest 
grade of ore, and have been compelled to produce this ore and deliver 
same in market at a loss in consequence of foreign competition. By 
reason of this competition we have not been able to ship any ore to 
market for the past two years. 

Very truly, yours, J. F. Dohertt. 
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THE WILLIAM D. OILMAN CO., SWEETWATER, TEHH., ASKS FOB 
DTCKEASE 07 DUTIES ON BAETTES PEODUCTS. 

Sweetwater, Tenn., November iB^' 1908. 
To the honorable Committee on Ways and Means. 

Gentlemen : "We have been engaged in the manufacture of pre- 
cipitated carbonate of baryta as well as mining crude barytes, native 
sulphate. On November 16, 1901, the Board of General Appraisers 
held that the precipitated carbonate of baryta was dutiable at the rate 
of 25 per cent ad valorem as a chemical compound under the. provisions 
of paragraph 3, of the act of July 24, 1897, which requires that all 
chemical compounds not specifically provided for in this act shall 
be assessed 25 per cent ad valorem. Soon suit was brought by 
Gabriel & Schall in the southern district of New York, the court 
reversed the decision of the board (T. D., 24331), holding that the 
said article was free of duty under paragraph 489 of said act, and 
we were compelled to discontinue the manufacture of precipitated 
carbonate of baryta, as we could not meet the price of German goods 
coming in free oi duty. Our factory stood idle from May, 1902, until 
July, 1907, when the Treasury Department instructed (see T. D., 
27525) the collector of customs at New York to assess duty again 
upon precipitated carbonate of baryta at the rate of 25 ner cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 3 of the act of July 24, 1897. We at once 
resumed the manufacture, but Gabriel & Schall again protested, and 
on March 31, the board very unwillingly sustained the protest on the 
doctrine of " stare decisis," stating at the same time : "As an original 
proposition our conclusion would have been different." (See No. 
18633, Lunt, General Appraiser, March 31, 1908.). The Treasury 
Department, and up to last May (4th), was still levying duty on pre- 
cipitated carbonate of baryta. We are still running our plant, but we 
find it quite impossible to meet the German goods on account of the 
importers largely evading the duty by undervaluation. We ask that 
your honorable committee recommend a duty of $10 per ton on the 
precipitated carbonate of baryta, the same rate as is now in force 
on the precipitated sulphate of baryta or Wane fixe. Also that you 

S've us protection on crude barytes of $5 per ton instead of 75 cents, 
e present duty. We assure you that German crude barytes ore is 
laid down in New York and Philadelphia, including the duty of 75 
cents, for $6 to $7 per ton, while the freight alone from our mines is 
$5.25 per ton. The Germans sell their ore for a good price in their 
home market and use us for a dumping ground for their surplus ore. 
We are . producing chemicals never before made in the United 
States, and the Germans are selling in this market at a lower priee 
than they do at home in order to try to run us out We only ask this 
duty in order to force them to sell at the fair market price, and do 
not ask any more than enough to protect our investment of $200,000, 
so that we can manufacture our goods at a fair profit and furnish a 
supply to our home trade. Most paint manufacturers and color 
makers who have appeared before your honorable committee have, 
I see, expressed themselves as desirous of seeing the barytes industry 
enjoy the same protection which has enabled other lines of manufac- 
turing business to be developed in this country. The writer has for 
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the jwtst twenty years devoted his time to the study of this business 
and is in a position to manufacture all the compounds of baryta 
which are at this time imported, and this to the advantage of many 
lines of business which make constant use of them. We can not 
make these goods (except at a loss) without the duty asked for, and 
will have to quit, leaving many men idle and at a great loss to our- 
selves. Nay, more, we can not sell our crude ore in New York and 
Philadelphia, which are our largest markets, without more duty. In 
five years the German imports of ore have risen from 7,000 tons to 
20,544. The last year is about 25 per cent of the amount used in this 
country. I wish that it was in my power to impress on you gentle- 
men that the statement here made is the truth and not dictated by 
a desire to get an unusual or unfair profit. If you will give us 
a fair and reasonable protection here asked for, we will develop a 
business which will give employment to many thousand farmers, 
teamsters, and workingmen, and be a growing benefit to several sec- 
tions of our country. 
Respectfully submitted. 

William D. Gilman Company, 
By W. D. Gilman, Vice-President. 



LETTER OF R. B. DOHERTT, SUBMITTED BY HON. W. P. BROWN- 
LOW, M. C., OF TENNESSEE, RELATIVE TO INCREASE OF DUTY 
ON CRUDE BARYTES. 

Sweetwateb, Tenn., November £8, 1908. 
Hon. W. P. Brownlow, 

Jonesboro, Tenn. 

Dear Sir: In view of the fact that the question of an increase in 
duty on crude barytes ore is now before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I take the liberty of presenting to you a few facts regarding 
this industry in our State. ^ 

About ten years ago a large amount of ore was mined near Cleve- 
land, Tenn., and shipped to factories at Lynchburg, Va., and Balti- 
more, Md. After about two years' work this district was abandoned 
because the miners lost money, being unable to make money compet- 
ing with the ore imported from Germany. 

In 1899 the writer and his brother opened mines near Sweetwater, 
and have since that time carried on mining on a large scale up to the 
present time without any profit to speak of, for the reason the north- 
ern manufacturers only buy from us when they are disappointed in 
receiving their supplies of German ore, we being quite unable to sell 
at the price offered for the reason that our costs for labor, hauling, 
and freight are much higher than German costs. (German barytes 
can be bought in New York for $5.50 to $7.75 per ton, while it costs 
us $8.25 per ton to lay a ton of barytes down in New York, without 
1 cent of profit.) Since we started mining here other firms have 
come into the district, with the result that at least $300,000 have been 
paid out here for labor in the past ten years, and Tennessee is to-day, 
next to Missouri, the largest producer of barytes, having come from no 
production in 1897 to 20,800 tons in 1906. The year 1907, on account of 
the panic and the extra strong competition of German offers at prices 
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we oould not meet, the output fell off to about 9.000 tons. Under the 
tariff act of July 24, 1897, there is a duty oi 75 cents on barytes 
unmanufactured. In order to put us on a fair basis with the im- 
porter we need and ask for a duty of $5 per ton, which will enable 
us to supply our home market and will in a short time double the 
output of the American mines. The Germans sell their ore in their 
home markets at a fair profit and dump their surplus here for cost, 
or less. 

The investments in this business in mines, buildings, plant, and 
machinery amount to at least $250,000, and what would be a grow- 
ing industry under protection is to-day dragging out a profitless and 
useless existence. 

Trusting that you will see your way clear to help us in this matter, 
I beg to remain, 

Yours, very truly, R. B. Dohebty. 



THE POINT MINING AND MULING COMPANY, OP ST. LOUIS, M0., 
ASKS P0B AN INCREASE OP DUTY ON BARYTES. 

St. Louis, November 27, 1908. 
To the Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : On short notice I came on to Washington to attend 
your tariff hearings, and after listening to the arguments that were 

? resented to your committee in favor of a protective tariff on barytes 
concluded, on account of the amount of time already consumed on 
barytes, that I would simply file a brief with you, especially as you 
suggested to a number of the gentlemen that were arguing in favor 
of the tariff on barytes to submit briefs. 

I became interested in the barytes' business about five years ago, 
organizing the Point Mining and Milling Company, of which I am 
president. During our entire existence we have not been able to 
compete with the imported or foreign barytes on account of there 
being but 75 cents duty on the barges ore and $5.25 per ton duty 
on the manufactured or milled barytes. The government statistics 
show that the barytes ore from Washington County, Mo., is the best 
quality of barytes in the world as a paint pigment, but it costs con- 
siderably more money to mine and treat this ore than it does the 
imported barytes. The foreign ore can be mined for less than $2 
per ton and then treated for about $4.50 per ton. 

In the United States Geological Survey report on the production 
of barytes and strontium, in 1907, by Ernest F. Burchard, the average 
price is given as $14.59 per ton at the mills. While this cost price 
is Apparently correct in some localities, we know that it costs us 
fully $1 more per ton at our mill at Mineral Point, Mo., which 
would make it $15.59. Add to this $4.65 per ton freight from the 
mill to New York, Boston, or any of the coast towns, and then 50 
cents per ton commission for selling, and you have a total cost of 
$20.74 per ton, with no profit on our capital or money invested. 

To snow you the cost of the German product, according to the 
United States Geological Survey, which appears in the 1907 report, 
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I will give you the imports of barytes for consumption in the United 
States from 1903 to 1907 in short tons, being a period of five years, 
as follows: 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1908 


Tbns. 
6,716 
6,680 
4,808 
4,807 

11,207 


948,726 


1904 


48,668 


1906 


89.808 


1906 


87.296 


1907 


96,542 







You will note that the average cost per ton according to the above 
figures on the manufactured barytes imported for the five years above 
quoted would be $8.17 per ton. Now, then, according to these figures 
you can readily see the difference between $20.74, the cost of the 
American product at the coast towns, and $8.17 per ton, the cost of 
the imported product, leaves a difference of $12.67, which is against 
our product In order to put us on an even basis with the imported 
barytes we certainly ought to have a tariff on the imported manu- 
factured product of barytes of $12.50 per ton. And in order to let 
the American industries thrive and make a little money on their 
product, I think it not more than fair that we should have a profit of 
from $2 to $2.50 per ton, which would bring the duty on the imported 
barytes up to $15 per ton. 

To show you that this would be a very moderate increase as com- 
pared with the protection that white lead receives at the hands of our 
republican government, I quote you an extract from the tariff on 
imports into the United States, as contained in the act of July 24, 
1897, as follows: 

Paragraph 55. White lead, white paint and pigment containing lead, dry or 
in pulp, or ground, or mixed with oil, two and seven-eighth cents per pound. 

Now, then, gentlemen, the present tariff on barytes, which is used 
for the same purpose as is white lead and paint pigments, is less than 
8 mills per pound, whereas if you place a protective tariff on barytes 
of $15 per ton it would mean but 7£ mills per pound, as compared to 
2f cents per pound which you place on white lead. Now, then, it 
might be interesting for you to know that in protecting white lead, to 
that much better advantage than you are protecting barytes you are 
protecting an article which is a rank poison. 

In the first place, it exposes those who come in contact with it to 
the terribly painful malady known as " white-lead poisoning. " Paint- 
ers and paint makers, and those who live in the presence of lead paint, 
are all liable to these attacks. 

t The second well-known fault of white lead is that it slowly changes 
linseed oil to a soap, causing the paint made with it to crumble 
gradually into a powder and wash or blow away. This effect is known 
as " chalking," and is the chief source of danger to those who live in 
rooms painted with white lead. 

The third fault of white lead is the ease with which it is darkened 
by sulphurated hydrogen gas, and as this gas is always present in the 
air of living rooms, or where coal or gas is burned, it is scarcely pos- 
sible for white lead anywhere to hold its color* 

On account of the poisonous qualities of white lead the French 
Government on January 1, 1904, had a law go into effect forbidding 
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the rise of white lead on any public work. This law was panted af- 
ter investigation and public hearings on the demands of the working 
painters of France, who were the principal victims of white-lead 
poisoning. It was passed by the advice of a committee of experts 
appointed by the Government to look into the subject, with the result 
that white lead was eliminated entirely from all paints. 

In Germany, while the law has not gone so far, it is very strict in 

wherever painting is 
crossbones with 
'poison — white lead" in German tetters. In our own coun- 
try the Government is less paternal and we are left to find out what 
will harm us by personal experience, somewhat as the experts advise 
us to test mushrooms. "Eat them, and if they do not kill you they 
are safe." 

Now, then, the reason I am branching off somewhat from the tariff 
subject, giving you a discourse on the relative merits or demerits of 
white lead and barytes, is that the white-lead interests have been 
terming barytes an adulterant, and as the Government has been grant- 
ing the white-lead interests so high a tariff it is not more than fair 
that it also jprotect the barytes interests, which is a legitimate and 
harmless paint pigment. As further proof of this I quote you an 
extract from The Production of Barytes in 1904, made by the United 
States Geological Survey by Joseph Hyde Pratt, as follows : 

The value of barytes as a white pigment is being recognized more and more 
each year; and although there may be very little, if any, that is used alone for • 
this purpose, it is used in large quantities to mix with white lead, zinc white, 
or a combination of both of these white pigments. This addition is not as an 
adulterant, as was the case a few years ago, for it is now appreciated that the 
addition of barytes makes a white pigment more permanent, less likely to be 
attacked by acids, and freer from discoloration than when white lead is used 
alone. It is also believed that the barytes gives greater body to the paint and 
makes it more resistant to the influences of the weather. As is well known, 
pure white lead, when it remains in the shade or in a dark place, becomes dis- 
colored, turning yellowish, while mixtures of white lead and zinc white, or of 
white lead and barytes, or of white lead, zinc white, and barytes, retain their 
color permanently even in dark places. 

******* 

Tours, very truly, 

Wm. A. Buddeckb, 
President Point Mining and Milling Go. 



J. W. GOtttSTOlf ft CO., OP HEW YOBK CITY, IKPOBTEBS AWD 
MANUFACTUBERS OF DRY FAINTS AWD COLORS, PROTEST 
AGAW8T ADVANCE OF DUTY ON CRUDE BABYTES. 

New York, November £8, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Gkatrman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. O. 
Sir: We take the liberty of writing to you on the subject of para- 
graph No. 44, Schedule A, as follows: 

ftaryta, sulphate 6f, or barytes, including Mr^tes tartb, nnmasnffcctorsft, 
metttr-STs cents per tan; maattfaetumd, tva dollars and twentj-flva esnts 
per ton* 
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We import some of the goods, both unmanufactured and manu- 
factured, that come under this paragraph, and write to you with 
reference to this paragraph and the request for higher duty that 
was held before you on the 11th of the month. 

If the reports in some of the newspapers in New York were cor- 
rect, some of the statements made by the speakers were incorrect. 
According to one speaker, he said that there were about 20,000 tons 
of foreign crude barytes imported from Germany and Newfound- 
land into this country during the year 1907; whilst, according to 
the statistics published by the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, the importation of crude barytes 
during the fiscal year 1907 was 6,000 tons and 4,000 tons of the pow- 
dered, and the importations during the fiscal year ending 1908 were 
9,000 tons of the crude and 2,750 tons of the powdered. The reason 
that there is such a large percentage of crude imported is that it is 
used in the manufacture of lithopone, or sulphide of zinc, which 
has materially displaced the importation of German lithopone. The 
manufacturers of these goods — lithopone, or sulphide or zinc — are 
all situated on the Atlantic seaboard, in the neighborhood of New 
York and Philadelphia, and in our opinion they would be seriously 
handicapped by an extra duty, as proposed by some of the gentle- 
men who advocated a duty of $5 a ton on the commodity. 

Some of the speakers, especially the gentleman from Buffalo, were 
also exceedingly incorrect and " wild of the mark " with reference 
. to the ocean freight on these crude barytes, as well as the cost of the 
German powdered barytes delivered in New York City or Phila- 
delphia or the Atlantic seaboard. There is no such ocean freight 
from Germany as 50 cents per ton. The ocean freight for this year 
and for next year is about $2 per ton. Nor is the cost of the German 
barytes, powdered, $8 or $9 per ton. The material costs very much 
higher than this, and in fact we know, in a good many instances, 
that the cost of the German powdered barytes is higher than the 
domestic is now selling for in market, or was selling for in this mar- 
ket during the course of last year or the year 1906. 
Yours, respectfully, 

J. W. COULSTON & CO. 



THE ATLANTIC TERRA C0TTA COMPANY OBJECTS TO IMPOSITION 
OF DUTY ON CARBONATE OF BARYTA, OR WITHERITE. 

New York, November H, 1908. 
To the Committee on Wajs and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 

Gentlemen : This company, operating four factories in New York 
and New Jersey, is one oi the largest consumers of imported carbon- 
ate of baryta in the United States. 

We are large manufacturers of building or architectural terra cotta 
used in the construction of the exterior and interior walls of build- 
ings. This terra cotta is clay baked at a high degree Fahrenheit. 

Imported carbonate of baryta is used by us as a neutralizer of the 
sulphates in the clay^ The domestic product, commonly referred to 
as " witherite," contains too many impurities and is not fine enough 
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for our use in the making of terra cotta. Carbonate of baryta, or 
witherite, under the present tariff or Dingley Act is placed on the 
free list Notwithstanding this provision, we have for some time 
past been obliged to pay the producers of carbonate of baryta a price 
to include an added duty of 25 per cent ad valorem levied by'the 
customs authorities under a ruling of the department either obscure 
or not well defined. 

The protests against this tax thus imposed in the face of the pro- 
vision in the Dingley tariff have taken form in an action pending 
in the United States courts. This 25 per cent tax with which we as 
consumers are charged has added greatly to the cost of our finished 
material and operates as a burden and an injustice to all manufac- 
turers of architectural terra cotta. During the first session of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, about two years ago, a bill was introduced in 
the House of Representatives providing for a duty of $25 per ton on 
this imported carbonate of baryta, but the bill was not taken up for 
consideration. 

We glean from the newspapers that certain interested persons have 
appeared before vour committee and urged the adoption of the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

If such were accomplished the cost of this material to us as con- 
sumers would be nearly double the present onerous expense, inasmuch 
as the increased tariff would be added to the high price now paid by 
us as users and consumers of a chemical indispensable in the manu- 
facture of our product. ^ 

Hence we protest against the imposition of a duty or tax upon this 
witherite or imported carbonate or baryta and earnestly urge that it 
be continued, as in the Dingley Act, on the free list. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Atlantic Terra Cotta Co. 



THE HOETHWESTEKN TEEEA COTTA COMPAITY, CHICAGO, ILL, 
WISHES HO DUTY OH CAEBOHATE OF BAETTA 

Chicago, November &£, 1908. 
Hon. Henry S. Boutell, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We are informed that there is now a bill (H. R. 7599) 
before the Ways and Means Committee which will increase the duty 
on carbonate of baryta to $25 per ton. 

We are large users of this material, perhaps the largest consumers 
in the country, but only one among many interested. 

While under the present tariff it is on the free list, it has been and 
is being assessed a duty of 25 per cent. This is a product that is 
only produced in small quantities and of a very inferior quality in this 
country. Any advance in duty would be imposing hardship upon 
us, ana we trust that you will see fit to make vigorous protest against 
any such advance. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

The Northwestern Terra Cotta Company, 
Jos. F. Shippen, Purchasing Agent 

75941— H. Doc. 1505. 0O-2— vol 1 25 
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THE BECKTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
MAHVFACTTTBEBS OF LITHOPONE, ASKS THAT DUTY OH CBVDE 
BABYTES BE NOT ADVANCED. 

Philadelphia, December 3, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno'E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deab Sib : We regret that not sufficient notice was given us of the 
hearing held in Washington on the 10th of November in reference 
to the schedule on barytes to enable us to be represented. 

We are large importers and users of crude barytes and are informed 
that arguments were presented on November 10 urging increased 
duty on crude barytes from present tariff of 75 cents per ton to $5 
per ton. 

We are manufacturers of lithopone, for which the prime raw ma- 
terial is the German crude barytes. Lithopone is a modern pigment 
consisting of a chemical combination of barytes and zinc. Its use 
has increased very rapidly in Europe, as it is an exceedingly white 
pigment of great opacity or covering power. 

An important business in lithopone has already been established 
in this country. This business was at first confined to the imported 
lithopone. Our own was the first company to engage in its manu- 
facture in this country, and within the last few years several other 
companies have startea. The business is a rapidly growing one- and 
the American lithopone has now been brought to such a stage ot per- 
fection that it is replacing the German and English lithoponcs in 
the American market. 

This business would be crippled, if not entirely destroyed, by such 
an advance in the duty on crude barytes as has been suggested— 
from 75 cents to $5 per ton. 

The German crude barytes is of a higher quality, more suitable for 
the manufacture of lithopone, than any American deposits so far 
developed, and it would be impossible to manufacture lithopone 
equal to the imported article or equal to the present standard of 
lithopone established by us from any crude barytes mined in America 
of which we have any Knowledge. Moreover, the American is mined 
at interior points in Missouri and Tennessee, and freight rates would 
make it so costly that we could not use it, even if it were otherwise 
as suitable as the German, and compete with the German lithopone 
unless the tariff on the latter is proportionately increased. 

We submit, finally, that the manufacture of lithopone in this coun- 
try is a new and promising industry, which would be ruined by such 
an advance of tariff on crude barytes, and we petition, therefore, that 
the duty on crude barytes be either retained at the present figure or 
removed altogether, and that if this tariff is raised the tariff on litho- 
pone should be raised in proportion. 

Respectfully submitted! 

The Beckton Chemical Company! 
By T. S. Hubbard, President. 
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THE BECKTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, P HILAD ELPHIA, PA., SUB- 
HITS SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF BELATITE TO BARYTES. 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 1? \ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways arid Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: We wish to protest against an advance in duty on crude 
barytes earth or barium sulphate ore over present duty of 75 cents 
per long ton. 

Crude barytes earth is the crude ore just as taken from the mines; 
is shipped in bulk from abroad, principally from Germany. About 
15,000 tons are imported annually as a raw material for the manu- 
facture of lithopone. We know of no other use for this ore, as it is 
too far offcolor to be manufactured into powdered barytes pigment 

Lithopone is a very opaque, nonpoisonous, white pigment, manu- 
factured and used to a considerable extent abroad, especially in coun- 
tries where the use of white lead is prohibited. Chemically it is a 
combination between barium sulphate and zinc sulphide. 

The manufacture of lithopone in the United States is a growing 
industry, with considerable competition both among the several 
domestic manufacturers and from abroad. 

With the present duty of only li cents per pound on the finished 
product, the ability of the American manufacturer to compete with 
foreign-produced lithopone depends upon his ability to obtain his 
principal raw material, crude barytes earth, at a reasonable cost. 

American barytes deposits are situated in the South and Middle 
West, with prohibitive freight rates to the East. The American ores, 
on account of their physical nature and attendant chemical impurities, 
are not suited to the manufacture of lithopone. Our company, the 
first manufacturers of lithopone in this country, have never found an 
American ore from which lithopone could be manufactured to com- 
pete with the foreign product. 

An increase in the tariff on the raw material, without a proportion- 
ate protective increase on the finished product, would destroy the 
lithopone industry of this country. 

We petition, therefore, that the duty on crude manufactured barytes 
earth suitable for lithopone manufacture be entirely removed, or at 
least not advanced beyond the present tariff. 
Very truly, yours, 

Beckton Chemical Company, 
By E. S. Hubbard, President. 

VBIEB SUBMITTED BY HENRY M. EABLE, NEW YORK CITY, PRO- 
TESTING AGAINST ADVANCE OF DUTY ON BAEYTES OEE. 

New York City, 
December i, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

/ Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: In considering an application to place a tariff of $5 
per ton on crude barytes ore, the committee has received the state- 
ments of Mr. Rhodes, representing " the men who use the pick and 
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shovel " in Washington County, Mo., which contains " virgin fields " 
of barytes earth; Mr. Evans, who represents the owners of barytes 
properties in Madison County, N. C; Mr. Staples, who represents 
investors in Missouri barytes lands; and Mr. Nulsen, who represents 
the Missouri interests. It is the object of this brief to present to the 
committee the conditions of the barytes trade in the Eastern States, 
together with the facts on the subject from the point of view of the 
users of barytes in this country. 

The statements of the several gentlemen who appeared before the 
committee advocating a prohibitive duty on barytes has been read 
with care. The main questions by the committee relating to exact 
economic and commercial conditions were not answered, either be- 
cause the particular speaker was not interested in that part of the 
business, or was not informed, but the real object of the appearance 
of each was stated with commendable clearness by Mr. Staples, as 
follows: " In Missouri * * * we have not the best market We 
would like to have the seaports * * * we believe that the benefit 
to the transportation companies and to ourselves to compete with the 
Germans in New York is a thing we ought to have." Here is a plea 
for the transportation companies to obtain about $5 per ton, owners 
of land $1 per ton " royalty," and a few hundred ordinary laborers 
who dig the ore from the surface to continue to obtain from 40 cents 
to $1 per day, but it does not appear to have occurred to any of the 
said gentlemen who appeared before the committee that any other 
interests were to be considered. The transportation companies do 
not seem to have requested that they be benefited by having a pro- 
hibitive duty placed on barytes; to the contrary, Mr. Nulsen states 
that " the railroads could not afford to haul the stuff to the seaboard." 

From the statements presented there seems to be an overproduction 
of a raw material, not in great demand, and impossible to be used 
economically, owing to the cost of transportation. The advocacy 
of a prohibitive tariff to remedy the inactivity of the barytes " in- 
dustry " (which in the United States is conducted by primitive 
methods tnat are classically antique) is attributed to the fact that 
the users in the East can buy it from outside the United States 
cheaper. Of course it is true that ? owing to the freight rates and 
the fact that the methods and conditions of mining in Germany are 
different, said material can be landed in New York cheaper than it 
can be sent there from Missouri and the mountains of Nortn Carolina, 
but there are other facts to be considered. First, the suspension oi 
barytes operations "in November, 1907," is explained by the same 
reason as the suspension of thousands of banks in the United States 
at that time; second, overproduction in the United States; third, 
freight rates to New York; fourth, the barytes procured in the 
United States is not adapted to the use of consumers for the same pur- 
poses as that of the foreign product. 

A number of errors appear in the statements presented to the com- 
mittee and though it is unnecessary to consider all of them, owing to 
the fact that they were according to the record detected by the com- 
mittee, or else will be in the course of their independent examination 
of the subject, attention is called to the following: The unmanufac- 
tured ore imported in 1904 was 20,544 tons, not " 31,751." 
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The U9ers of crude barytes earth are the manufacturers who em- 
ploy the ground goods as a constituent part of their product, and 
to say that to raise the price $5 per ton would be " an infinitesimal 
matter " is not a fact. 

" Crude ore right from the mine " is imported from Nova Scotia. 
The manufactured barytes mentioned refers to goods of a quality not 
made in the United States. 

The whole fact is that the users of barytes, i. e., the manufacturers 
of glass, paper, chemicals, paints, rubber, etc, are located in the East, 
largely between Philadelphia and New York. " They are where they 
are because they have to be" on account of freight rates, and the 
barytes mines are where nature put them, 1,000 miles away; the ore is 
heavy. So plentiful is barytes that there are " virgin fields " of it in 
Missouri and in North Carolina the same conditions exist, but it is all 
far from where the manufacturer is and where he must have it to get 
freight rates on his finished product that enable him to conduct busi- . 
ness; nevertheless, the gentlemen who urged for a prohibitive duty 
before this committee contend that, in order to insure employment to* 
some few hundred miners and profits to some few owners of land con- 
taining barytes, the users of the ore should pay a prohibitive duty to 
the United States or a prohibitive freight rate to the railroads. In 
Missouri it appears that " barytes is mostly mined by the owners of 
the land, who dig it out by pick and shovel, never going below 8 or 10 
feet." How many men are so engaged Mr. Rhodes does not say, but 
they are pursuing an occupation made unprofitable by the location 
of their land, remote from the eastern manufacturing centers. It 
is obvious that by the simple and familiar use of steam shovels 
those "virgin fields" could be made to produce thousands of tons 
more than the amount used in the United States per annum ? but then 
it would cost about $5 per ton to unload it at the factories in the 
East " where they have to be," and the railroad would get the $5, the 
miners and mine owners would be benefited by the fact that they 
would have all of the market, but they say it does not pay now ; there- 
fore, to make it pay, they must cheapen production or put up the 
Erice; if the steam shovels are put in the miners will not be needed: 
esides, mining is by no means the only expense; the bleaching ana 
loading is considerable; the price will of course be raised, ana then 
the eastern users will be mulcted for the benefit of the railroad, a few 
hundred clay diggers, getting from 40 cents to $1 per day, and a few 
owners of barytes land, who have apparently taken no steps to utilize 
their remote and extensive possessions for the purpose oi extracting 
from barytes some of the high-grade products to be obtained and 
which can be shipped more economically than the crude ore, per 
example, precipitated salts. 

Reduced to its actual terms, the requests that emanate from Wash- 
ington County, Mo., are based on the fact that nature having blessed 
that region with large deposits of barytes, the owners wish to monop- 
olize the United States market; freight rates to remote points is a bar 
to the economical use of this product in the East, the users finding it 
cheaper to bring the product by boat from Nova Scotia and Europe* 
However, in order to prevent this being done, the expedient is con- 
trived of having Congress place a prohibitive tariff on barytes, and 
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thereby force the eastern users to buy from the Missouri and other 
remote mines at prices. made by the owners, plus the freight rates. 
With such a condition in existence the price of barytes could be prac- 
tically controlled in Washington County, Mo., and the tariff would 
thus aid the formation of a complete monopoly. Now, let us see the 
result to all concerned of placing a duty such as requested by the 
miners. In the first place, the users of barytes in the East would be 
obliged to pay for it such price as established by the miners, plus 
freight rates, and would thereby be obliged to increase the cast of 

Saint, paper, rubber, etc., a hardship to be borne by the public. The 
[issouri miners and the railroads would, of course, get the benefit 
of this, but the public would twice lose; first, by having to pay an 
increase price for paint, paper, rubber, and other commodities, "and, 
second, because the revenue (amounting to between $15,000 ana 
$20,000 per annum) would be taken from the United States Govern- 
ment and diverted to the railroads, in order to pay freight from the 
mines to the East ; incidentally, the railroads do not want or need this 
opportunity ; it is not profitable business compared to what they now 
have. 

No objection is urged by the American users of barytes to a pro- 
hibitive duty on the manufactured article. Much of the crude ore, the 
raw material, is brought from Canada and Nova Scotia ; most of the 
Nova Scotia product is brought by sea to New York, and is owned 
and mined by American capital. "Recently the company controlling 
this enterprise (a New York corporation) leased mines and con- 
structed an expensive plant in New York State in order to supply the 
eastern users of the manufactured product. The Missouri manufac- 
turers (controlling the Missouri mines) at once instituted a price war 
against the New York company in order to secure to themselves the 
eastern market and as an aid to their plan to stifle competition and 
control the barytes market. Congress is asked to stop importation 
of the raw material through a prohibitive tariff. 

In its final analysis Congress has been asked to frame a clause in 
the tariff that will annihilate space, and thereby place the Missouri 
barytes mines at the doors of the eastern consumers ; the freight rate 
between Missouri and the Atlantic is the only obstacle that prevent* 
the Missouri miners and manufacturers from monopolizing the 
eastern trade to the exclusion of the goods which the eastern users 
obtain by importing raw ore by sea from abroad and manufacturing 
it in New York, but as the freight rates can not be got rid of, the 
present plan is to make the raw ore by force of a high tariff rate so 
expensive that the eastern users must seek the Missouri and North 
Carolina ore at the best prices they can get, after other sources have 
been successfully closed by the tariff. We therefore find Congress 
being asked by the Missouri mine and factory owners to overcome 
the difficulty that they labor under from having their mines at a 
distance ana not controlling any on the Atlantic coast. No doubt in 
their desires the United States producers of barytes find fault with 
niggardly nature for restricting their enterprise to geographical 
limitations; certainly they can not expect Congress to overcome this 
for the advantage of a few gentlemen located in two counties of two 
States in the Union at the cost of all the eastern users of paint and 
of the Government's revenue. It is not just to say to the producers 
of barytes in Missouri and North Carolina, Nature has bountifully 
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enabled you by its ore deposits and their geographical situation to 
supplv the large and increasing areas known as the " Middle West " 
and "the South" with barvtes products; you have at your doors 
waterways by which to reach the North and South and ample rail- 
road facilities to reach a market for a reasonable distance East and 
West, but Congress can not tax thousands of consumers in the remote 
corners of the country for the benefit of a few barytes producers 
and railroads, by denying the users the right to buy raw material at a 
point commercially closer to their doors than are your mines, for if 
vou wish to produce enormous quantities of this material from the 
" virgin fields " of it that you own, attract to your points of supply 
those who use it, or else install proper mining machinery and factories 
for extracting the valuable products contained in the ore? 

It is respectfully urged that the duty petitioned to be placed on 
barytes be not granted for the following reasons: 

• Jb irst. Because the public would suffer from the increased price of 
goods in which barytes is a factor. 

Second. Because the revenues of the United States would be de- 
creased approximately $15,000 to $20,000 per annum. 

Third. Because the amount of this revenue, instead of going into 
the treasury of the people, would go to the railroads in order to equal- 
ize the cost of the manufactured product shipped to the East with 
that now being made in the East from raw material brought from 
Europe and Nova Scotia by sea. 

Fourth. Because a high duty would foster and encourage a monop- 
oly on the part of the mine owners, and by which all competition 
would be discouraged and the prices be controlled. 

Fifth. Because the so-called barytes "industry" in the United 
States is not bjr location or development of sufficient value, present or 
future, to justify Congress in taxing the eastern users upward of 
$100,000 per annum for freight in order that the barytes landowners 
may sell 20,000 tons additional. 

Sixth. Because the use of barytes products is very small and the 
supply is unlimited. 

Seventh. Because, though the tariff requested would benefit laJ>or in 
the West, it would terminate the business, and the labor connected 
with the factories in the East engaged in grinding and preparing the 
crude ore. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Hbnby M. Earle. 



THE KENTUCKY BABYTES CO., NICHOLASVILLE, KY., XIEGES 
NECESSITY OP PB0TECTIVE DUTY ON BABYTES. 

Nicholasville, Kx., December 4, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: In considering the paint and chemical schedule rela- 
tive to the duty on barytes, we desire to state that Kentucky contains 
very large deposits of this ore. The industry is in its infancy, and 
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likely to remain so unless due regard to protection and penalty 
against discriminatory nations is afforded. 

The following figures will prove conclusively the necessity of more 
protection for the home industry: 

Comparative costs home and foreign crude barytes ore. 

Home: 

Royalty $1. 00 

Milling 2. 50 

Hiuillng 1. 00 

Freight 4. 25 

Overhead expenses.—^. . 1. UO 

9.75 

Cost at foreign seaport. : 8.74 

Ocean freight- 1. 00 

4.74 

From these figures it will be seen that foreign ore has an advantage 
of $5 per ton over the home product and shows conclusively why it 
is that the American users or crude barytes are buying foreign ore 
and why the home industries are in a languishing condition. From 
a thorough investigation in our endeavors to find a market for our 
crude ore we find that No. 1 crude ore commands a price in competi- 
tion with foreign ore of $G.50 per ton delivered in the eastern mar- 
kets, against which we have a cost, as shown above, of $0.75. 

The above figures for foreign costs are taken from the government 
report on the Production of Barytes in 1907. The costs of the 
home product are taken from our own figures, which we are prepared 
to substantiate. 

The barytes deposits in Kentucky are extensive and of <*ood qual- 
ity, and proper protection would be the means of adding a new 
industry to the State. We therefore ask your consideration of this 
matter in the hopes that some relief may be given this industry and 
that the duty on crude ore be advanced to $5 per ton. 
Yours, very truly, 

The Kentucky Barytes Co., 
By G. A. Roy, President. 



GABRIEI & SCHALL, NEW YORK CITY, OBJECT TO STATEMENT 
OF THE WILLIAM D. OILMAN COMPANY RELATIVE TO CARBON- 
ATE OF BARYTA. 

New York, December 9, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Our attention has been called to a letter or memo- 
randum addressed by Mr. W. D. Gilman, vice-president of the Wil- 
liam D. Gilman Company, of Sweetwater, Tenn., to your honorable 
committee, in reference to the duty on precipitated carbonate of 
baryta, in the course of which he refers to us by name in connection 
with various suits and decisions of the Board of General Appraisers 
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relating to the classification of the article. Immediately following 
this lie states in his letter as follows (as reported by the Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter of December 7, 1908, at p. 29) : 

We are still running our plant, but we find it quite impossible to meet the 
G on i mu goods on account of the import era largely evadlug the duty by under- 
valuation. 

It will be seen that Mr. Gilman does not dare in this quotation to 
mention us by name, but the context is such that the reader will infer 
that the charge of undervaluation is made against us. 

We desire most strongly to protest against this indirect and cow- 
ardly method of attack. There is no truth whatever in any such 
reckless charge. It is utterly baseless and false. 

We take this method of answering, because the proceedings of your 
honorable body are given the widest publicity, and no business man, 
no matter how honorable a business career he may have had, can 
permit such an attack upon him to go unanswered. In view 
of the publicity which has been given to letters and memoranda 
presented to you, including the letter above referred to, wo 
sincerely hope that in justice to ourselves your honorable body will 
give the same publicity to this letter. 

Respectfully, yours, Gabriel & Schall, 

U. Schall. 



WILLIAM D. OILMAN COMPANY, SWEETWATER, TENN., STTBMITS 
SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT RELATIVE TO BARYTES. 

Sweetwater, Tenn., December 17, 1908. 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : I beg leave to call your attention to some misstatements 
in some of the protests against an increase in duty on barytes ore, 
paragraph No. 44, made to your honorable committee. First, J. W. 
Coulston & Co., who are importers of barytes and not manufacturers. 
These parties state the imports of crude barytes ore for the fiscal 
year 1907 as being G,000 tons. The United States Government report 
for that year gives the importation of barytes ore as 20,544 tons. (See 
The Production of Barytes in 1907, U. S. Geol. Surv., p. 11.) Such a 
statement, to use their own words, seems " wild of the mark " and 
likely to mislead you. Also kindly note that they admit the freight 
on imported ore is only $2 per ton. As to their statement regarding 
the manufacture of lithopone, the opinion expressed is of no value, 
as they do not make it and so are not expert testimony. They would, 
of course, lose their profit if American ore was used instead or 
German. 

Relative to the Beckton Chemical Company, otherwise Harrison 
Brothers Company (Incorporated) , protest. The statement made that 
German barytes is " of a higher quality and more suitable to the 
manufacture of lithopone," is willfully untrue or made by some one 
entirely unfamiliar with the business of the Beckton Company, for 
the company has bough from me many thousands of tons of Ameri- 
can ore, ana the statements of the men in the factory to me were that 
it was easy to burn and gave better results than German ore, which 
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was lower in price. I have in my possession analysis of American 
ore made by the head chemist of Harrison Brothers Company (In- 
corporated) showing the highest possible purity, " Lest we forget. " 

Relative to brief of " certain users of barytes," names not given. 
This statement is evidently the production of " som& literary fellow " 
with no knowledge of the barytes mining or how the ore is found in 
the ground. His talk about mining with a steam shovel shows that he 
does not know what he is talking about. I am glad to see that he 
at least admits we have plenty or ore in the United States, but can 
not follow his reason why the natural resources of our country should 
net be opened up and developed. 

Ridicule is not argument, nor can it avail with your committee to 
attempt to locate in Washington County, Mo., a business carried on 
in six States, with an investment of over $3,000,000, and quite able 
to supply abundant good crude material at a fair price, really no 
more than is paid by the German manufacturer of lithopone for ore 
in his home market, from whom these gentlemen (who would have 
to go out of business, they say, if we had a duty of $5 per ton on 
ore) are now protected by a duty of $25 per ton. The sympathy 
expressed for the American people for having to pay an advanced 
price for lithopone on account oi an advanced price in ore is as un- 
usual as it is commendable. As for the loss of $15,000 to $20,000 to 
the United States on crude ore, why not extend sympathy to the 
Government for the loss on 15,000 tons of lithopone manufactured 
in this country on which no duty is paid ? This would amount to 
$375,000 yearlj. Yet we, the people, pay this to the American manu- 
facturers of lithopone, and have thereby enabled them to develop an 
industry of which everybody who knows about it is justly proud. 
Lithopone sells for $100 to $150 per ton, as to quality. Tne in- 
creased cost of manufacture if a duty of $5 per ton was put on to 
barytes ore would amount to only $2 per ton of lithopone produced. 
As 700, pounds of roasted barytes are required to make a ton, is it 
at all likely that this would put them out of business or drive them 
to the poorhousef Their business has been developed and fostered 
by a duty. Why should not we, as free citizens of the same country, 
not have the same care for our welfare and advancement shown us? 
It is the case of the worm on the leaf complaining of too much life 
among his fellows in the dust. These gentlemen who manufacture 
lithopone are mostly large companies, ranging from $1,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 capital, and are able to present their claims to the com- 
mittee by introducing highly paid experts who pleasantly blend facts 
and fiction to mislead you. For instance, they claim they can not 
use American ore; yet every one of the protests are made by parties 
who have used large quantities of our ore (with one exception), and 
we are selling several thousand tons yearly to large manufacturers 
who have not protested. This statement made by "certain users" 
is capable of being disproved in every point, ana the motive is to 
mislead you. I inclose a statement showing the number of factories 
engaged in the manufacture of barytes ; also estimate of the amount 

Said out for labor in the mines in 1907, as reported by the United 
tates Government 

Yours, truly, W. D. Gilman, 

ForWac. D. Gilman Coaipany. 
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Exhibit A. 

Barytes factories in United States: Missouri 4, Illinois 1, Kentucky 
8, North Carolina 1, Virginia 4, Tennessee 3, New York 1 ; total, 17 
factories. 

Note. — The New York factory is the smallest, and is owned by a 
company in Canada using ore from their mine; do not think it has 
been successful. 

Amount paid for labor by miners and shippers of barytes: 1905, 
$148,803; 1906, $160,307; 1907, $291,777. 

This shows a growing business with a healthy increase. The 89,621 
tons mined in 1907 was 75 per cent of the amount used in the United 
Stntes that year. 

We have ample ore to supply all the home trade and our quality is 
equal to the best imported. The duty asked for will work no hard- 
ship to any user, but will tend, by giving a steady market, to open up 
new mines and enlarge the output of old ones. Competition will in 
time result in lower prices. 

In 1907 there were imported into the United States barium com- 
pounds valued at $357,117. At least two factories are being put into 
position to manufacture these goods if protected by duty. 



HOT. W. P. BROWNLOW, M. C, SUBMITS IETTEB OF H. E. GRAVES 
BRISTOL, TEOTT., RELATIVE TO BARYTES. 

Bristol, Tenn., December 22, 1908. 
Hon. Walter P. Brownlow, M. C, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Colonel: I want to ask your assistance in a matter 
which has perhaps already been brought to your attention. 

The matter to which I refer is this: I want to ask you to assist 
us in obtaining a duty on barytes. Perhaps the true situation has 
not been brought to your attention, but unless something is done and 
some relief can be obtained from the enormous amount of foreign ore 
that is now being shipped into New York and Philadelphia the mill 
men and mine owners of barytes in Tennessee and Virginia will for- 
ever have to remain idle, as they are now. Germany and Nova 
Scotia have just about put all of the mills and mines of Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky out of business. There is no possible 
chance for us to compete with the foreigners and their cheap labor 
and who are getting a rate by water to New York and Philadelphia of 
less than one-half of any rail rate we can get. I am frank to say to 
you that if we can get a duty placed upon foreign barytes and its 
products it would mean millions of dollars to east Tennessee and 
southwest Virginia, both sections having large and valuable deposits 
of the finest barytes on the American continent, but can not be 
worked owing to the tremendous amount of foreign material coming 
to our shores without duty. I have recently had considerable corre- 

3>ondence with the mill and mine men of Tennessee, Virginia, North 
arolina, and Kentucky, $nd we beg to suggest that you, if possible, 
obtain for us the following duty, viz, $5 per ton of 2,000 pounds on 
crude barytes; $12 per ton of 2,000 pounds on manufactured barytes. 
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and $25 per ton of 2,000 pounds on barium salts, precipitated barytes, 
and their compounds. 

There are now idle within a radius of J 00 miles of Bristol five of the 
largest mills in the South, who have had to shut down on account of 
not being able to compete with the German production. In writing 
this letter I assure you I am expressing the views of quite a number 
of mine owners and mill men relative to the above, and I assure you 
we will appreciate fully any assistance that you may render us along 
this line. 

Yours, truly, H. E. Graves. 



OAWLEY, CLAUK & CO., NEWARK, W. J., PROTEST AGADTST ANY 
INCREASE OF DUTY ON CRUDE BARYTES. 

Newahk, N. J., December £9,1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: TVe beg to enter our earnest protest against the sug- 
gested duty of $5 per ton on crude barytes. The basic fact is that 
the industries dependent on a cheap and reliable source of crude 
barytes are vastly more important than the barytes mining interests 
of the United States. These interests are endeavoring (we hope un- 
successfully) to make the tail wag the dog. Their mines are either 
physically inferior to the German mines, and therefore impossible of 
economical exploitation, or they are so remote from the principal 
market as to render them relatively worthless. As intelligent men 
they should realize the handicap which nature (and to some extent 
unintelligent exploitation) has imposed upon them, and endeavor to 
find a market for what is after all a very cheap material in their own 
neighborhood ; and they have such a market, and a good one, too, but 
not content with this, they desire to put an important group of indus- 
tries at their mercy — industries, as above mentioned, vastly more 
important than their own. 

Unpleasant as the task is, simple duty requires that reference be 
made to the communication of the W. D. Gilman Company, Sweet- 
water, Tenn. Every one of Mr. Gilman's characteristic statements 
are contrary to fact. 

Firstly. The Beckton Chemical Company is an entirely independ- 
ent concern and not "otherwise Harrison Bros. & Co.," as Mr. 
Gilman states. 

Secondly. The price of Beckton white (lithopone) is not $100 to 
$150 per ton, as Mr. Gilman says, but about $70 only. It is true 
that when the United States were supplied from Germany mainly 
the price was $120 to $130 per ton, but when the Beckton Chemical 
Company (the pioneer concern) came into the market the price 
immediately fell; and now, owing to the keen competition of some 
half-dozen domestic concerns, the price is $70 or under, or about 10 
per cent higher than the stable price fti Germany. Nevertheless the 
present duty should be maintained, if only to prevent "dumping" 
of the surplus German product on this market. It is almost certain 
that if, in the absence of protection, the Germans should again gain 
control of this market the American consumer would be paying at 
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least as much for lithopone as he is now paying to the domestic 
manufacturer. 

Thirdly. Mr. Gilman states that only 700 pounds of crude barytes 
is necessary for the production of 1 ton of lithopone. As a matter 
of fact, 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of German ore is required and about 
2,300 to 2,400 pounds of the stuff Mr. Gilman used to supply. 

Fourthly. Again, Mr. Gilman states that the Beckton company 
highly approved of his product. The fact is that the writer, as 
responsible expert and general superintendent, always protested 
apiinst its use as wasteful in the extreme. Unlike some of his asso- 
ciates, he was not subject to the somewhat relaxing influence of Mr. 
Gilman's eloquence. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cawley, Clark & Co {Inc.), 

Color Manufacturers. 
John Cawley, President. 



THE KENTUCKY BABYTES COMPANY, NICHOIASVIILE, KY., FILES 
SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT EELATIVE TO BABYTES. 

Niciiolasville, Ky., December 29, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We have before us copy of briefs submitted by certain 
users of barytes and lithopone manufacturers protesting against the 
advance of duty on barytes ore, and on account of certain statements 
made therein we wish to add to our letter of December 8 in order to 
correct any impression that said briefs may make to the detriment of 
the barytes industry. 

We wish to submit the explanations below, as we believe the 
baiytes industry is unfamiliar to many, even amon<? the users of the 
ore, judging from some of the statements recently made to your 
committee. 

The inclosed booklet shows some photographic views of our mines 
located in central Kentucky. From these views you will observe that 
the working of a barytes mine does not mean "ditch digging" to a 
depth of 8. or 10 feet; likewise that the employment of a steam shovel 
would not be the means of cheapening the cost of production. The 
barytes vein, as can be seen from the illustrations, is found between 
solid limestone rock walls, which further demonstrates the impossi- 
bility of the use of a steam shovel. 

The main reason for the high mining cost of the barvtes is the fact 
that the veins are, as above stated, found between solid rock walls, 
and also that the average width of vein is 2 feet, and diminishes in 
some places to several inches, which necessitates the removal of a 
great amount of solid rock and earth for each ton of ore mined. 

What the barytes industry needs is a chance. Suppose an increased 
duty on barvtes ore would raise the price of lithopone (which we 
doubt, as ljthopone is quoted to-day at $75 to $85 per ton, and the 
manufacturers should surely be able to pay $12 or $13 for the most 
important ingredient), the use to which it is put, i. e., mixed with 
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other pigments would make extra cost to the paint manufacturers 
negligible. 

\Yhy also should manufacturers of gramd barytes be permitted 
to bring ore into this country from abroad, paying practically no 
duty, and by grinding it in this country put it on the market with a 
$5 advantage over the home product? It also seems inconsistent on 
the part of the manufacturers of lithopone to object to a proper duty 
on crude barytes, as their manufactured product is protected by a 
duty of $25 per ton. Why should they neea so much protection when 
they are getting their barytes ore practically free irom duty; and 
lithopone, according to their own statement to your committee, is 
70 per cent barytes? 

It is also well to note that those objecting to the proposed duty are 
concerns that are paying good dividends while in the barytes industry, 
the various companies are dropping out one by one and there will be 
none of us left if something is not done for our protection. 

The following are the objections raised in the above-mentioned 
briefs to which we would like to file our answers. 

They object — 

First. Because the public would suffer from the increased price of 
goods in which barytes is a factor. 

Answer. An increased price on lithopone and other barytes prod- 
ucts to the manufacturers using these products, owing to the fact 
that they are not sold direct to the people but are mixed with other 
ingredients before placement on the market, would scarcely affect the 
cost to the public; or, if so, it would be to such a small extent as to be 
felt by no one, besides the increased activity in the barytes industry 
would give any increased cost back to the people in the purchase of 
supplies, etc., necessary to carry on the barytes business. 

Second. Because the revenues of the United States would decrease 
approximately $15,000 to $20,000 per annum. 

Answer. This decrease in revenue on the crude ore would be more 
than made up by increased revenues on the ground barytes on which 
at present there is a duty of $5.25 per ton. The foreign producers 
being unable to place their crude ore in this country with practically 
no duty would be forced to manufacture their goods at home and 
import it as ground goods. 

Third. Because the amount of this revenue, instead of going into 
the treasury of the people, would go to the railroads in order to 
equalize the cost of the manufactured product shipped ta the East 
with that now being made in the East from raw material brought 
from Europe and Novia Scotia by sea. 

Answer. The railroads would not be the only ones benefited but 
every one connected in any way with the barytes industry. The 
money sent to foreign countries in payment for ore would also remain 
at home. 

Fourth. Because a high duty would foster and encourage a monop- 
oly on the part of the mine owners, and by which all competition 
would be discouraged and prices be controlled. 

Answer. This could be said of every industry that is protected by 
tariff and needs no further comment. 

Fifth. Because the so-called barytes " industry " in the United 
States is not by location or development of sufficient value, present 
or future, to justify Congress in taxing the eastern users upward of 
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$100,000 per annum for freight in order that the barytes landowners 
mav sell 20,000 tons additional. 

Answer. Some of the barytes industries are located in just that 
part of the country that Congress should be willing to aid in their 
industrial advancement — Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and the 
Carolines — the South needs more industries and all aid should be 
given to the development of their natural resources. 

Sixth. Because tlie use of barytes products is very small and the 
supply unlimited. 

Answer. It is the small industries that need protection and tariff 
laws should not be made wholly for the large industries, which are 
in a better position to meet close competition from abroad than the 
smaller ones. 

Seventh. Because, though the tariff requested would benefit labor 
in the West, it would terminate the business, and the labor connected 
with the factories in the East engaged in grinding and preparing the 
crude ore. 

Answer. The laws of this country are made for the benefit of the 
people at large and discriminations should not be made in favor of 
the East 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tite Kentucky Barytes Co. 
F. B. McConnell, Secretary. 



HON. JOHN A. MOON, M. C, FILES ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OP 
WILLIAM D. OILMAN COMPANY, SWEETWATER, TENN. 

Sweetwater, Tenn., January 5, 1909. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: We wish to call your attention to the "Brief in be- 
half of a number of the users of barytes, whose factories are located 
in the Eastern States;" also to our answers to the seven reasons given 
therein, why a duty of $5 per ton should not be granted on crude 
barytes ore. 

J irst. We beg to inquire, if this brief represents " A number of users, 
etc.," why the names and location of the parties are not given in the 
brief? This would certainly give it a standing before your committee 
which it can not have in its present anonymous form. Is it because 
the parties are already before the committee as the manufacturers 
of other products on some of which they are asking for an increase 
of duty and that others be left as they are? Since this brief was 
handed to your committee it has been printed and sent broadcast over 
the country to paint manufacturers, stating that as "An organized 
opposition is being made to an increased duty on barytes ore, you are 
requested to subscribe to the expenses of the same according to the 
importance of the question to you, in amounts up to $50." (We do 
not find any expense necessary beyond postage to reach your com- 
mittee and do not believe any other to be so.) This, taken in con- 
nection with the fact that no names are given, certainly has a sinister 
look. The brief is signed by a Mr. Henry M. Earle. We can not find 
that this gentleman is known to fame as a user or manufacturer of 
barytes ore in any form. 
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Misstatement as to freight rate in brief of "A number of users, 
etc," Very little, if any, crude barytes is sent from Missouri to the 
eastern markets, but as the freight rate is much higher than from 
Virginia and North Carolina, where ore for the eastern market would 
naturally come from, they use the Missouri rate as a basis for their 
argument, stating freight as $5 a ton, when, as a matter of fact, 
freight from Virginia mines to New York is $2.50 per ton; North 
Carolina mines to New York is $3 per ton. Here is one attempt to 
mislead your committee. 

We do not believe the duty of $5 per ton asked for would ad- 
vance the present price of barvtes ore over $2 per ton, and the 
competition brought about by tKe new mines opened by protection 
may cause it to be even less. 

There is in this brief an effort made to disparage and belittle this 
industry, in which some of us have been engaged for twenty-five 
years ? and have seen it grow from very small beginnings until to- 
day it represents an investment of more than $3,000,000, and is 
carried on by some of the best business men of the country. The 
brief tries to locate the business in Washington County, Mo., when 
as a matter of fact it is carried on extensively in six States, and 
would with protection open up in Georgia and Alabama. Barytes 
uses are extending all the time, and it is a very useful article. 

The evident intent of this brief is to convey the impression that 
it is offered in the interest of manufacturers of ground barytes for 
paint, when as a matter of fact no such factories exist in the East 
except a small one in Brooklyn, which in 1907 did not produce 5 per 
cent of the output. . 

"Answers to tne seven reasons of " A Number of Users of Barytes," 
etc. : 

First. Because the public would suffer from the increased price of 
goods in which barytes is a factor. 

Answer. Inasmuch as they state in their brief " No objection is 
urged to a prohibitive duty on manufactured article " (an increase 
of $6.75 per ton), but do object to an increase of $4.25 a ton on the 
ore, it can not be their interest in the public welfare which prompts 
the objection. 

The limit at which barytes ceases to be an improver of paint and 
becomes an adulteration is 25 per cent. By the advance m cost its 
use as an adulteration would be checked, and its use confined to legiti- 
mate channels. The advance in cost of paints caused by this duty 
would not be more than given below : 

Cents. 

Increase on mixed paints, per gallon 1 

Increase on paste paints, per 100 pounds 5 

Increase on lithophone, per 100 pounds 10 

On no goods " in which barytes is a factor" would the increase 
amount to 5 per cent of the cost of manufacture. These slight ad- 
vances do not seem to call for such great sympathy for the people 
when they say that they do not object to a prohibitive duty on the 
manufactured article. 

In other words, they seek the protection of the Government on 
what they make and cry for free trade on the crude material which 
can be bought in the home market for a fair price. 
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Second. Because the revenues of the United States would be re- 
duced by $15,000 to $20,000 per annum. 

Answer. The revenue here mentioned is so insignificant as to make 
this reason ridiculous. If they feel so deeply the loss to our Govern- 
ment, why do they advocate an increased duty on the finished product, 
which will entail a loss to the Government (on basis of imports, 
1907), of $248,638 per annum. Consistency does not seem to be part 
of their argument; besides they oppose the underlying principle 
of our tariff act, which is protection to American industries. 

Third. Because the amount of this revenue instead of going into 
the treasury of the people would go to the railroads in order to equal- 
ize the cost of the product shipped to the East, with that now being 
made in the East, from raw material brought from Europe and Nova 
Scotia by sea. 

Answer. Why should not the railroads, with stockholders in every 
State in the Union, derive a profit from hauling this ore as well 
as any other commodity? It is untrue that any amount of barytes 
per se is manufactured in the East, the quantity being so small that 
the government report for 1007 gives only the following States as 
the producers of manufactured barytes, viz: Missouri, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Carolina. Attempts have been 
made without number to establish plants for grinding barytes in 
New York, Philadelphia, and other eastern points, always resulting 
in failure. 

Fourth. Because a high duty would foster and encourage a mo- 
nopoly on the part of the mine owners, by which all competition would 
be discouraged and the prices controlled. 

Answer. Is it reasonable that the manufacturers in six States, who 
are not miners, would ask your committee for this duty if such were 
the facts? A body of 500 or 600 mine owners most of them farmers, 
would be most unfavorable materials from which to form a monopoly. 
Besides " a number of users, etc." say, in their sixth reason : " The 
supply is unlimited, the use small." Do trusts from such acorns 
grow i They are more likely to be found hiding behind " a number 
of users." 

Fifth. Because the "so-called industry" in the United States is 
not by location or development of sufficient value, present or future, 
to justify Congress in taxing the eastern users upward of $100,000 
per annum for freight in order that the barytes mine owners may 
sell 20,000 tons additional. 

Answer. The industry so lightly spoken of has 18 factories in 6 
States, nearly 1,000 mines in 7 States, covering an investment of 
more than $3,000,000; not considering the value of lands, owned 
and under lease. These factories are in the South and Missouri, 
because experience has taught us that it is cheaper to manufacture 
the crude material at or near the mines. Of the total barytes mined 
and imported, 110,165 tons (see The Production of Barytes in 1907, 
pp. 6 and 11, U. S. Geogl. Survey), not less than 95,000 tons 
were used by these factories, and only about 2,000 tons of the im- 
ported was used in the manufacture of barytes in New York. 

Sixth. Because the use of barytes products is small and the supply 
is unlimited. 

Answer. It is a misstatement to say a business is small which 
has grown from 26,000 tons in 1897 to more than 110,000 tons in 
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1907. This increase and the statement of an unlimited supply of 
crude ore only emphasize the reasonableness and justice of claims 
for protection. 

Seventh. Because though the tariff requested would benefit labor 
in the West, it would terminate the business and the labor connected 
with the factories in the East engaged in grinding and preparing the 
crude ore. 

Answer. The benefits to labor would extend to Virginia and North 
Carolina — both large producers of barytes ore — and Eastern States; 
nor are Tennessee and Kentucky counted as Western States. Be- 
sides, the duty would cause the reopening of old mines in Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, which, being, near to the eastern markets, 
would take a verv low freight rate. As to the destruction of plants 
in the East, we challenge these parties to disprove the statement that 
there are not to-day 50 men in the Eastern States, Virginia ex- 
cepted, engaged in the grin ing, bleaching, and preparing of barytes 
ore, per se as a paint pigment. The intention of this statement is 
to mislead your committee. 

List of barium salts and compounds, with the duty required to protect us against 
the unfair competition of foreign manufacturers. 



Name. 



Duty per 
ton. 



Blanc- fixe (artificial sulphate) 

Binoxide of barium 

Carbonate of barium precipitated 

Chloride of barium 

Hydrate of barium — . 



Nitrate of barium. _ 
Sulphide of barium 



115.00 
25.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 



We have been for some years trying to make these items, but find it 
impossible to do so without protection asked for above. As soon as 
we put an article on the market the price of the imported is reduced 
to a point at which we can not sell except at a loss. 

The factories producing these goods in Germany are very large 
and so can turn them out more cheaply than we can, independent of 
the fact of their labor costing about* one-half of what ours does. If 
we had a duty that would put us on an equal footing with them dur- 
ing the early stages of our manufacturing we could eventually turn 
out the goods so as to sell them as low as they can be bought abroad. 

We therefore ask your committee to recommend the above duties, 
to come in under paragraph No. 46 of the tariff act of July 24, 1897. 

The above items are useful and valuable in the paint, glass, tile, 
brick, chemical, leather, and other industries, and are increasing in 
use very rapidly and'at present are almost wholly imported. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. D. Gilman Company, 
W. D. Gilman, 

Vice-President. 
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W. D. UPTEGRAFF, PITTSBTniO, PA., W AU-PAPEB MANTTFAC- 
TTTBEB, WI SHES BAEYTES AND OTHEB KAW MATERIALS MADB 
FREE OF DUTY. 

Pittsbubo, Pa., November 11, 1908. 
Hon. John Dalzell, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dead Sift: I notice in the papers that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was to-day hearing the arguments of color manufacturers and 
manufacturers of crude oarytes for increased tariff duties. All of 
these things are raw materials in the manufacture of wall paper, in 
which you know I am interested. Our other raw materials consist 
of all anilines, soda ash, aluirf, and print paper. Aniline colors 
especially should be on the free list, because they are not made in this 
country to any extent. 

As manufacturers of wall paper, we naturally wish to object to any 
increase in the duties upon our raw materials. 
Respectfully, 

W. D. Uftegbaff. 



CERAMIC COLORS, 

STATEMENT OF FREDERICK W. BROOKS, REPRESENTING ROESS- 
LER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, NEW YORE, N. Y., 
RELATIVE TO CERAMIC COLORS. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 

Mr. Brooks. We have filed a brief with the clerk of the committee 
which, I think, presents the subject as fully as we desire to do, and 
we desire to make no further presentation of the matter at this time, 
with the committee's permission. 

The statement submitted by Mr. Brooks follows: 

The Roessleb & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 

Hew York, November 9 9 1908. 
Hon. Sebeno Payne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Sib: We are engaged in the manufacture of colors, enamels, flaxes, and 
similar articles used in the glass, enamel ware, and similar industries, with an 
office at No. 100 William street, in the borough of Manhattan, city of New 
York, and with works at Perth Aniboy, in the State of New Jersey, and have 
been engaged in this occupation for many years past. We address you with a 
view of making more certain the protection to which as American manufac- 
turers we feel that we are entitled. 

You will find under paragraph 54 of the tariff act of July 24, 1897, a pro* 
vision for vermilion red and other colors not containing quicksilver, but 
made of lead or containing lead, 5 cents per pound, and which undoubtedly was 
intended to cover vermilion red and other similar colors, but which it is now 
contended in the federal courts should apply to the ceramic colors which we 
make and which are different in every way from vermilion red and colors of 
that kind. It is a matter of almost common knowledge that vermilion red 
and such colors as are ordinarily applied with a brush and which contain a 
drier or something of that kind are completed as soon as applied, while ceramic 
colors have to be fired in order to bring out the necessary shade and effect, 
and moreover require the addition of a flux to them before they can be applied 
and fired. 
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An inspection of paragraph 58 of this tariff act of 1897 shows a provision for 
colors which evidently was intended by Congress to impose a duty of 30 per 
Cent on imported goods brought in to compete with ours, but in consequence 
Of some litigation during the past few years there is some doubt as to whether 
goods such as we make should pay this duty of 30 per cent mentioned in para- 
graph 58 or whether they can come in under the provision of 5 cents per pound 
under paragraph 54. This specific duty is very well when applied to the ordi : 
nary colors, such as imitations of genuine vermilion, called vermilionetts, where 
lead is the main base and colored with coal-tar dyes, but it is not sufficient 
protection when applied to the kind of colors which we make, made from the 
more expensive metallic oxides like selenium aud uranium, and certain effects 
are accomplished by the use of the precious metals — silver, gold, and platinum — 
and will average about $5 to $6 per pound. 

It would therefore seem that it was not the intention of Congress to impose 
such low duties as those mentioned in paragraph 54 on the class of articles 
made by us, and it is with the object of making more specific in the new tariff 
act a duty to be applied to such goods as we manufacture that we have 
addressed this communication to you. 

It may be further added tbat the goods which we manufacture are the raw 
materials used by the domestic manufacturers of earthenware, china and glass- 
ware, and it is greatly to their interest to have domestic manufacturers of such 
raw materials whose product can compete with that of the foreign manufac- 
turers, in order that the domestic product may keep down an unreasonable price 
for the foreign product. 

To settle any possible controversy as to the duty on the ceramic colors, etc., 
by proper legislation in the next tariff act, we ask that this be given careful 
consideration. 

Paragraph 54 is limited to colors which are "dry or ground In oil or water," 
and such colors are manifestly of a very different class from those In which we 
are interested. Such colors as vermilion red are applied with a brush to cover 
large surfaces, and with no Idea of carrying out any artistic design or decora- 
tion. Their price Indicates that they are comjwsed of ordinary materials, and 
the manner in which they are applied Indicates the class to which they belong. 
Ceramic colors in which we are interested are principally metallic oxides con- 
taining soft fluxes, which have to be fired when applied to the materials on 
which they are used, in order to bring out the color, and when melted become 
fixed. 

The degree of heat which is applied In such cases ran pes from 900° to 3,000° F M 
and the particular shade desired is to a great extent dependent upon the temper- 
ature applied, and in some cases the duration of the fusing process. The lluxes 
used are either borates, silicates of soda, potash of lead. Lead as a flux Is used 
in some instances, where coloring is accomplished by the use of the precious 
met; i Is, while the greater part of the enamel colors are borates or silicates. It 
will thus be seen that the ceramic colors are a series by themselves and are very 
different in every way from common paints. For these reasons there should 
be a specific provision in the tariff act to be enacted for these ceramic colors, 
and we therefore suggest tbat the following paragraph be enacted to determine 
the rate of duty to be applied to such articles when imported, namely: 

" Colors, color bodies, stains, glazes, enamels, and fluxes, used or suitable to be 
used in the manufacture of ceramic, enameled, and glass articles, 30 per cent ad 
valorem." 

It would seem from the light of experience that a tariff .provision such as that 
suggested would not only remove all doubt as to the rate of duty to be applied 
to these manufactures in which we are interested, but would give to us, as 
domestic manufacturers, the protection to which we believe we are entitled 
and which we have reason to think your committee will cheerfully award to us. 

We ore not asking for anything more than the 30 per cent which it was 
intended we should have under the present act and which is absolutely neces- 
sary to protect us against the foreign competition and to encourage this home 
Industry. 

We believe our claim is a just one and should receive very favorable consid- 
eration at your hands. 



Respectfully submitted. 



The Roessleb & Hasslacheb Chemical Co* 
Jacob Hasslacheb, President 
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THE EOESSLEB & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, HEW YORK 
CITY, FILES SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF RELATIVE TO CERAMIC 
COLORS. 

New York, December i7, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: With reference to the proper amendment of para- 
graph 54, tariff act of 1897, the interpretation of which has affected 
our ceramic colors, for the coming tariff revision so that the same will 
hold before the courts, after consulting with our works at Perth 
Amboy, we would" advise you as follows: 

Mr. Arthur Somers's proposition, as per his oral statement of No- 
vember 11, that paragraph 54 be amended to read, "Containing at 
least. 10 per cent of lead," that such a reconstruction of the paragraph 
is not a safeguard for either the interest of the United States or our 
interest as manufacturers of ceramic colors. 

Besides, if no special paragraph is made covering the ceramic 
colors which we make, Mr. Somers s proposition would leave the ques- 
tion at which these ceramic colors may be dutiable in exactly the 
same muddle as it is at the present time, with every opportunity to 
enter the high-priced ceramic colors, which can well afford to be 
assessed at a somewhat higher rate, at a very unreasonable rate of 
duty, and we as manufacturers might as well close our works. 

For your further information, we would state with reference to 
paragraph 54 that in the act of 1897, unfortunately, an omission was 
made to repeat in the second instance vermilion red to cover the ver- 
milionettes or imitation of vermilion reds, and it is our suggestion that 
the paragraph 54 be amended as paragraph 45 in the act of 1894 waa 
worded, to wit: 

Vermilion red not containing quicksilver but made of lead or containing lead, 
or water, cents per pound. 

Vermilion red not containing quicksilver but made of lead or containing lead 
cents per pound. 

We make this suggestion as the ceramic colors in some instances 
contain not only lead but zinc, which are added as a fluxing medium 
to make the same more fusible and spread the color. In some in- 
stances the lead contents is up to 45 per cent and the zinc 30 per cent 
You will readily see, with the ceramic colors being worth up to $23 
per pound and over, this would again open a controversy to try and 
pass the ceramic colors containing zinc, under paragraph 57, act of 
1897, as dutiable at 1 cent per pound. 

Since both the lead and zinc, as stated before, are only fluxing 
mediums, and the real color is imparted by a mixture of metallic 
oxides, same as used for fusible enamels, and for the rich color effects, 
gold, silver, and platinum enter extensively into the manufacture or 
the ceramic colors, the same in order to avoid any duty controversy 
ought to be properly classified, as proposed by us on November lu 

Colors, color bodies, stains, glazes, enamels, and fluxes used or suitable to b* 
used in the manufacture of ceramic, enameled, and glass articles, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 
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We make this request as the metallic oxides which we import are 
very expensive, and as you are aware are dutiable according to para- 
graph 3, "All chemical compounds and salts are dutiable at 25 per 
cent ad valorem." 

Further, the fluxing mediums which are used in the ceramic colors, 
we would state, have an ad valorem rate of duty as follows: 

Percent 

Oxide of zinc 16. 62 

Red lead 56. 97 

Boracic acid 140. 18 

Borax 150. 76 

Leaving all other matters out of consideration, you will understand 
that, as the ceramic colors are used for decorating all high-class glass 
and china ware, the 30 per cent ad valorem rate of duty on the 
ceramic colors, which we ask, would in no way be a hardship to the 
consumer, since the consumption of the ceramic colors, in comparison 
with the paints and pigments, like vermilion red, is limited. Fur- 
thermore, the preference for foreign colors will always exist, and with 
the approximate imports estimated at $100,000 per year ? would be 
a good source of revenue for the Government without injury to the 
ultimate consumer. 
With kindest regards, we remain, 
Very truly, yours, 

The Eoessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
Louis Ruhl, Assistant Secretary. 



SAMUEL BL00E, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO, ASKS A SEPARATE CLAS- 
SIFICATION FOB CERAMIC COLORS AND FLUXES. 

East Liverpool, Ohio, November 9, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I beg to address you in your present deliberations on tariff, 
to call your attention to my special manufacture with the view of se- 
curing the protection which I, as an American manufacturer, feel 
I am entitled to. a 

I am engaged in the manufacture of such articles as ceramic col- 
ors, color oodies, enamels, glazes, and fluxes used in the ceramic 
arts. These preparations are made from various metallic oxides, 
metals, etc., some of which are very expensive, and such colore 
are used in the decoration and coloring of glass, pottery, earthen- 
ware, enameled ware, and other clay articles which are subjected to 
a fire to bring out its proper color and shades. In this respect they 
are entirely different from all other classes of colors which are mixed 
with a drier of some kind, and are completed as soon as applied with a 
brush, as in the case of any other ordinary painting or coloring proc- 
ess in other lines. 

Contentions have been raised to create a doubt as to what paragraph 
under the present tariff act these ceramic colors, etc., should apply, 
and I therefore beg to brings this to your notice, so that my infant in- 
dustry may receive its just dues. 
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I do not ask for anything more than 30 per cent, which Congress 
intended I should have under the tariff act of July 2&, 1897, provided 
for in paragraph 58, which is absolutely necessary for me to con- 
tinue this line of manufacture in this country against the foreign com- 
petition. I believe that this particular line of materials used only 
ior ceramic purposes should be considered as such, in a separate para- 
graph by itself, from all other classes of colors. 

Trusting that you will give my claim your favorable consideration, 
I remain, 

Respectfully, yours, Samuel Bloor. 



DRY OOIiORS. 

STATEMENT OF ARTHUR SOMEES, OF BROOKLYN, N. Y., REPRE- 
SENTING THE DRY-COLOR MANUFACTURERS. 

Wednesday, November 11, 1908. 

Mr, Somebs. I appear as a dry-color manufacturer, and in behalf 
of pretty nearly all, if not all, of the dry-color manufacturers, at 
least in the eastern part of the country, and also many of them in 
the West, who have recently telegraphed me to include them in my 
appearance here.* 

I have not had an opportunity of consulting with these men, and I 
hope I may fairly present their case. 

In the first place, I desire to offer this brief to the committee as 
representing the views of Heller & Merz Company, who are large 
manufacturers of ultramarine blues. I shall not attempt to discuss 
the brief, as I have not read it, but I presume it covers the ground 
clearly from their standpoint and makes plain to the committee just 
exactly what they ask for — the little that they ask for in the adjust- 
ment of the present schedule in favor of ultramarine blues. 

Newabk, N. J., November 10, 1908. 
To the honorable the Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, United States: 

In reference to the duty on ultramarine, Schedule A, paragraph 52, we wish 
to submit for your consideration the following facts: 

A specific duty as levied at present is necessary, since from the nature of the 
material an ad valorem duty would be impossible to control or to collect It is, 
nevertheless, well to consider what percentage of its value the present duty 
amounts to. On the higher grades of ultramarine selling at 15 cents or more 
per pound the duty amounts to 25 per cent or less of its value. On the medium 
grades it amounts to 30 per cent to 35 per cent, and correspondingly more on 
the inferior grades which every ultramarine works must produce incidentally 
to its regular process in the production of the higher grades. Unless these 
lower grades can be disposed of without a loss the production of the higher 
grades becomes a commercial impossibility. Naturally the ultramarine manu- 
facturer seeks an outlet for these lower or medium grades. Under a lower 
duty the European manufacturers could and would embarrass the American 
manufacturers by exporting, even at a temporary sacrifice if necessary, just 
these grades of ultramarine, and the production of the higher grades would 
then become an impossibility in the United States. 

In this connection we would refer to a protested case which recently came 
before the collector and before the Board of General Appraisers at New York. 
An importation of a very inferior grade of ultramarine was entered by a 
dealer under the name of azure-gray blue. This contained 30 to 40 per cent of 
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ultramarine tyue, and was dependent for its coloring power and commercial 
value entirely on the ultramarine blue it contained. This was not an adulter- 
ated blue or a mixture of pigments, but was merely an ultramarine blue con- 
taining an unusual amount of the impurities incidental to its manufacture. It 
was brought in under an ad valorem duty, and at a valuation far below its 
value based on its ultramarine contents. A continuance or further develop- 
ment of this practice will seriously hamper the American manufacturers in 
the production of the higher and better grades of ultramarine. This shows 
the necessity of a specific duty and the need of ample protection to American 
manufacturers on those lower grades, which are a burden to every manufacturer 
because they are difficult to dispose of at any reasonable price and are im- 
possible for us to dispose of in auy country producing ultramarine blue where 
labor and materials are cheaper than in our own. 

Comparing the American with the European conditions of cost of labor and 
materials, it will be seen that a liberal protective duty is necessary to enable 
this industry to be continued in this country. The laborer in German ultra- 
marine factories receives 21 marks per week of sixty-six hours as against $10 
to $12 per week of fifty-nine hours paid the American laborer of the same 
class. This makes the German labor cost about 45 per cent of the American 
wages. Skilled laborers as carpenters, masons, and machinists who are steadily 
employed about an ultramarine plant in the work of repair and maintenance 
receive, "in Europe, only about 60 to 70 per cent of the wages paid in this 
country. 

The initial cost of installation is higher in this country than abroad. This, 
together with the higher costs of maintenance and repairs, which are a large 
item in the manufacture of ultramarine, makes the cost of production higher 
in this country tban elsewhere. 

Comparisons which we have been able to make lead us to say that a manu- 
facturing plant in Germany costs about 60 per cent of the price paid for the 
same installation in this country. To cite a specific case, a chimney which in 
this country cost $23,000 excluding the foundation, cost in Germany $12,000 
including the foundation. 

Furthermore, we are compelled to pay a duty on two of our most important 
raw materials. China clay (duty $2.50 per ton) and soda ash (duty three- 
eighths cent per pound) must be imported, since qualities suitable for ultra- 
marine manufacture are not yet produced in the United States. The duties paid 
on these items amount to one-fourth cent or more per pound of ultramarine. 

From these facts it will be seen that the duty at present levied is but mod- 
erate and Is necessary to equalize European and American conditions; and we 
respectfully submit that the present rates of duty on our products should be 
left undisturbed. 

Very respectfully, 

The Heller & Mebz Co. 
Eugene Merz. 

Upon the question of dry colors it is a very difficult matter for me 
to be specific, for the reason that I have no means of knowing what is 
in the minds of the committee with reference to the schedule m which 
we are most particularly interested, and with which we are specially 
concerned. 

The Chairman. You may assume that the niinds of the committee 
are a blank on that subject. 

Mr. Somers. Then I feel that my chances are very good. But our 
wants are but few, and we ask for little here below ; and the less the 
Committee on Ways and Means does with the schedule concerning 
dry colors the better we shall be pleased. 

Mr. Hill. What is the paragraph, if you know? 

Mr. Somers. Numbers 44 to 58. 

I desire to say that when this question was up in 1897 before the 
Committee on Ways and Means there appeared oefore the committee 
on behalf of the dry-color trade a committee appointed especially to 
present their case to it, and at that time they went into it rather ex- 
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haustively. Their report is to be found in the tariff hearings before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, December, 1896, and January, 
1897. or Schedule A. At that time the committee presented just 
exactly what their idea was a!s to the relation the duty on dry colors 
should bear to the duty on chemicals and coal-tar products from 
which they are made, and on lead products as well. The conditions 
under which they are used are practically the same, excepting the 
prices have somewhat changed ; but the relative condition might be 
said to be the same, so that the arguments prepared at that time 
would serve as excellent arguments offered to the committee at this* 
time. 

The prices in our business depend entirely upon the market for 
chemicals, in which are embraced 101 different articles: upon the 
market price for lead, the products of pig lead, and aniline colors, 
known as coal-tar dyes, scarlets, and such like. 

Now, under the present tariff law the dry-color manufacturers have 
fared quite well ; that is to say, they have been satisfied to enter into 
what we consider to be distinct competition with our foreign manu- 
facturers. And I will claim right here, and I do so in all candor, that 
at times since this law went into effect, the competition between the 
foreign producers, who come to our shores ? and the home manu- 
facturer, has been pretty close to the danger line, but that is healthy ; 
we rather enjoy a scrap once in a while, and you have kept us pretty 
close to the grindstone. 

I am prepared to-day to give you the prices; that is, the cost price, 
and I offer liere a statement prepared by my partner and myseli, and 
it is in such shape that I would be glad to submit it to the committee. 
It concerns the cost as compared with the cost abroad. 

I will say that the tariff law has worked fairly well inasmuch as a 
happy medium seems to have been struck between the tariff on colors 
of American manufacture and the chemicals from which we make 
them. We use a considerable quantity of lead product, of potash 
salts, bichromate of potash, yellow prussiate of potash, bichromate of 
soda, alum, sulphate of barium; and in the relationship that obtains 
between these chemicals and dry colors, your committee seems to 
have struck what I consider to be a happy medium, and to have left 
us comparatively well off. We therefore ask to be left just where we 
stand to-day, with one exception. I shall point out one particular 
feature in the tariff law which I think ought to be changed in the 
interest of the Government, but on all other colors we have little 
enough protection, and as much protection as any honest manufac- 
turer ought to ask for. We are enabled, under your present laws, to 
make a legitimate manufacturer's profit. We are not permitted to 
make fancy profits; we do not make fancy profits. The profits do not 
create immense wealth, and if there are wealthy men in the business 
they have made their money in some other line, or some other special 
business. The business is down to a legitimate manufacturing basis, 
and when we figure that we have made at the end of the year 15 per 
cent on our investment, and paid our traveling expenses, we think 
that is little enough. That brings us down to about the same basis of 
profit as that of a contractor who would undertake the construction 
of a building such as we are in here to-day, and I anticipate that this 
committee or any other committee of fair-minded men does not con- 
sider that unreasonable. 
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In the present tariff law you have one paragraph to which I want 
to direct your attention. It is paragraph 54, which reads : " Vermil- 
ion red, and other colors containing quicksilver, dry or ground in oil 
or water, ten cents per pound." That is perfectly fair. It also says: 
"When not containing quicksilver, but made of lead or containing 
lead ? five cents per pound." We ask you to strike out the words " con- 
taining lead," for this reason : In this country and abroad there are 
made many colors known as " lake " colors, the finer colors used for the 
finer colors of decorative work and glazing purposes. These cost all 
the way from 20 cents to $2 per pound, and it has been demonstrated 
and proven to our satisfaction — perhaps not to the Government, but 
to our satisfaction — that some manufacturers on the other side oi the 
water endeavor to take advantage of this clause to escape the 30 per 
cent clause for »which the other colors not otherwise mentioned was 
provided. They have precipitated their fine color, costing all the way 
up to $2. and sometimes higher, on a little bit of acetate of lead, so as 
to be able to prove to their own conscience, and swear to it, that that 
color does contain lead. They do not say how much, but a mere trace of 
lead justifies the declaration on their part that the color contains lead, 
and hence a color that costs $2 per pound and ought to be taxed at 30 
per cent, or 60 cents per pound, comes into this country upon as low-* 
as 5 cents per pound duty. You can see that that is wrong. I submit 
that it needs no particular argument, and that no great stress need bo 
laid upon that point, to prove to you the injustice of that particular 
thing and the manner in which the Government is deprived of some- 
thing that it is legitimately entitled to. 

Mr. Underwood. Are they not required to use quicksilver in these 
colors? 

Mr. Somers. Not in these. All colors containing quicksilver are 
provided for in the first paragraph at 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. Underwood. I notice that the second clause of that paragraph 
says: "When not containing quicksilver but made of lead or con- 
taining lead." 

Mr. Somers. Yes; "containing lead." That is the point I object to. 
I call your attention to that, and I would like to have this committee ' 
correct it, by cutting out the words "containing lead." Or, do this: 
It is a well-known fact that 1 or 2 per cent of acetate of lead, for 
instance, in these fine colors, will not destroy the colors for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. Ten per cent of lead, however, would 
totally unfit it for the purpose for which it was originally intended. 
And if the committee will insert after the word "containing" the 
words " at least 10 per cent," or, " at least 25 per cent of lead," we 
would be perfectly satisfied. 

The Chairman. I think that would be an improvement over your 
other suggestion, because you would leave it as it is when not con- 
taining quicksilver, but made of lead. 

Mr. Somers. If it shall read : " Containing at least 10 per cent of 
lead," we would be glad of that, because that would destroy the 
color in the use for which the fine colors were originally intended. 
They could not put 10 per cent of lead in it. 

The Chairman. If you made it "containing 10 per cent of lead," 
would that cure the defect? 

Mr. Somers. Yes; 5 per cent would cure the defect. I am quite 
satisfied, but I think we ought to go on the 10 per cent basis. Some 
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competitors have suggested that we ought to ask for 25 per cent, but 
10 per cent is just as good as 99 per cent, because it destroys the 
color and makes it entirely unfit for the use for which it was orig- 
inally intended. 

That is the only suggestion that the dry-color manufacturers have 
to make, and we make that in the interest of the Government, in 
order that you may not be deprived of 30 per cent duty that you are 
entitled to on all colors not otherwise provided for. 

Let me say in closing that if there is a disposition on the part of 
this committee to subscribe to what appears to be a sentiment or de- 
mand somewhere that the tariff should bo lowered, and you feel it 
incumbent upon yourselves in your good judgment to reduce the tariff 
on such articles as are covered in the dry-color schedule, please con- 
sider that these colors are made from chemicals, anilines, and lead 
products, and that there should be a corresponding reduction on all 
these things. If there should be an increase in the chemical tariffs, 
then there should be a corresponding increase. But my idea is, as a 
business man of twenty years' experience in this particular business. 
that to-day you have the very best workable schedule that any tariff 
committee has ever proposed or ever enacted by any Congress since I 
have been engaged in the business. We are getting alon^ first rate, 
and we have no snap on anybody else, if I may be permitted a sug- 
gestion. We are close to the line of dangerous competition, yet it 
makes a business exceedingly healthy, because it stimulates our activ- 
ity, and we ask no change whatsoever. We much prefer that. 

The Chairman. A suggestion was made with reference to para- 
graph 489. 

Mr. Somebs. Yes; we are heavr consumers of barytes. 

The Chairman. It is a valuable article, and it is admitted free of 
duty by the decision of the court. The suggestion is made that that 
paragraph be altered by striking out the words u carbonate of " and 
simply putting witherite on the free list. 

Mr. Somers. That would be carrying with it a tariff. It certainly 
ought to be taxed. In our business we use a great many hundreds of 
tons of these materials, and we confine our purchases to the American 
products exclusively. We are perfectly satisfied to pay the price that 
the American producer asks. It is not a bit too much ; and I antici- 
pate that if you take the entire tariff off the foreign product and allow 
it to come in here, you would not only paralyze an important interest 
in this country, but not help the consumer. I believe that the tariff 
ought to be maintained where it is on barytes. It would not help us 
one iota and would simply endanger legitimate industry. 

Mr. Gaines. Is it not on the free list now? 

Mr. Somers. It carries a duty of six seventy-two a pound. There 
ought to be a tariff on it. 

Mr. Underwood. Is the duty on any of these dry colors prohibi- 
tive? 

Mr. Somers. No, sir. . 

Mr. Underwood. What is the amount manufactured in this coun- 
try to-day ? 

Mr. Somers. That would be difficult to say ; it is very hard to say. 
There are perhaps 100 concerns engaged in the manufacture of dry 
colors, and to take any one particular article would be almost im- 
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possible to give the amount manufactured. Those are things that 
we have no means of di&overing. 

Mr. Underwood. Have you any idea as to the comparative amount 
that is imported, as compared with the amount manufactured in 
this country? 

Mr. Somers. On blues, for instance; I believe the amount of blue 
consumed in this country would comprise 33J per cent of that im- 
ported, and the imported blue is sold at a lower price than the domes- 
tic manufacturer is able to sell his, although covered by 8 cents per 
pound duty. We have not increased our business to meet the general 
increase of business throughout the country, but w^ are not asking 
for any special favors, and are perfectly willing to go along on our 
present basis of competition with the foreign countries. 

Now, if there are any other articles that appear to the gentlemen 
of the committee as being pertinent at this time, and concerning 
which the committee would like to know anything, I would be glad 
to answer, as I have a list of my materials. 

Mr. Boutell. What is the value of the vermilion red made with 
quicksilver? 

Mr. Somers. It sells in this country for 70 cents a pound. The 
imported sells for about 66 cents. 

Mr. Boutell. So that the 10 cents a pound duty under the Dingjley 
law is a little less than 15 per cent ad valorem under the Wilson bill? 

Mr. Somers. Yes, sir ; and it does not protect it ; and their business, 
I might say to the gentlemen, has increased in the last three years 
considerably, and the business of the American manufacturer has 
not increased 5 per cent notwithstanding the general increase of busi- 
ness. We have not increased the output of quicksilver in this country 
5 per cent, and the increase of consumption of imported vermilion red 
probably amounts to a 50 per cent increase. 

Mr. Boutell. And under the Wilson bill, as I recall it, the duty on 
vermilion red, made with lead, was 6 cents a pound, as against 5 cents 
a pound under the Dingley law. 

Sir. Somers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Ymi do not ask for an increase? 

Mr. Somers. Those cheap vermilion reds to which that was in- 
tended to apply rarely come to this country, and unless they are very 
cheap we do not compete with them. 

Mr. Boutell. How many manufacturers of dry colors are there in 
this country ? 

Mr. Somers. There are so many that I could not recount them. 
There are a great many paint manufacturers who make their own 
dry colors, and they are all over the Union. 

Mr. Boutell. A large number? 

Mr. Somers. A very large number. 

Mr. Boutell. Is there any plan or effort among these to maintain 
uniformity of prices to the jobbers? 

Mr. Somers. No, sir ; excepting in the case of maybe two or three 
houses close together. In that case they sometimes find out what 
one's price is, and rather stick to it instead of cutting prices. For 
instance, blues are sold with fair uniformity at 29 to 30 cents a pound. 
They cost 26 cents per pound, and according to my figures here that 
gives an average profit of 3 cents a pound. But I believe, however, 
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they do not cut each other to any great extent. There is not much 
money in the business. 

Mr. Boutell. Of course, in competition, there must be equalizing 
prices of material of the same quality, but what I wanted to get at 
was, is there in this business any concert among any of the manufac- 
turers to maintain uniformity of prices? 

Mr. Somers. On one item only, and even there there is not uni- 
formity of action, and that is chrome yellow. That sells for 12£ cents 
per pound, and costs under the present price of bichromate of potash 
and soda 10$ cents a pound to make. They get 12£ cents for it But 
on other things there is Absolutely no attempt to combine or fix a 
standard of price. 

Mr. Boutell. Perfect freedom of competition? 

Mr. Somers. Absolutely. 

Mr. Boutell. Do you know whether there is any successful plan 
or effort on the part of foreign exporters to fix a uniform price on 
goods sold in this country ? 

Mr. Somers. As to chemicals or dry colors — I do not know, sir. I 
do know as to certain chemicals bought in this country we pay cer- 
tain prices, and if we import them, we import them generally 
through the same channels and pay the same prices. I do not know 
that 1 understand what that means. But the American manufac- 
turer is absolutely a free lance, a sharp, keen, and aggressive com- 
petitor, as we have discovered. 

I thank you very much. 



SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT FILED BT ARTHUR SOMERS, BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y., EEPEESENTINO DBY-COLOR MAKEES. 

New York, 100 Wtlliam Street, 

November 19, 1908. 
Mr. W. K. Payne, 

Clerk Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I duly received the first print of No. 2 hearing before 
the committee, held on Wednesday, November 11, 1908, and in read- 
ing over my reference I find that I appear in rather a false light in 
one or two instances. 

The chairman called my attention to paragraph 489, and I an- 
swered that we were heavy consumers of barytes. I did not realize 
that paragraph 489 covered carbonate of barium, or witherite, but 
supposed it covered the manufactured barytes, and this is what I had 
in mind when I answered to the next question, suggesting that I did 
not object to a tariff on the article. 

In reply to Mr. Gaines's question, I said that it " carries a duty of 
$6.72 a pound." This was an error. A former committee appeared 
before Congress and asked for $6.72 per ton duty on manufactured 
barytes, and they were allowed $5.25, which tariff is ample and rea- 
sonable, I think. 

In reply to Mr. Underwood's question as to the comparative 
amount of blue that is imported as compared with the amount manu- 
factured in this country, my answer should read as follows: "On 
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blues, for instance, I believe that of the amount of blue consumed in 
this country 33£ per cent of that is imported, and the imported blue 
is sold at a lower price than the domestic manufacturer is able to sell 
his, although covered by 8 cents per pound duty. We have not in- 
creased our business to meet the general increase of business through- 
out the country, but we pre not asking for any special favors, and are 
perfectly willing to go along on our present basis of competition with 
the foreign countries." 

Since investigating the matter, I desire to correct the above by say- 
ing that probably not more than 20 per cent of the blue consumed in 
this country is imported, and that in most cases is sold below the price 
of the American product, so that the tariff of 8 cents per pound i6 not 
prohibitive, but keeps the American manufacturer in close competi- 
tion with Europe. 

Thanking you for this opportunity to make these corrections, I 
remain, 

Very truly, yours, , Arthur S. Somers. 



PETES ZITCKER, NEW YORK CITY, FILES SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF 
FOE DEY-C0L0E MANUFACTURERS. 

New York City, December S3, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Gentlemen: In behalf of the manufacturers of dry colors of the 
United States, I beg to submit the following brief, supplementary and 
in addition to the statement made in their behalf by Arthur Somers 
before your committee on the 11th day of November, 1908: 
Paragraph 45 reads as follows: 

Blues, such as Berlin, Prussian, Chinese, and all others, containing ferrocyanide of 
iron, in pulp, dry or ground in or mixed with oil or water, eight cents per pound. 

We ask that this paragraph remain without change; but if it should 
be changed by a reduction of the duty on any of the articles included 
in this paragraph, we ask for a corresponding reduction on yellow 
prussiate of potash, included in paragraph 66, for the reason that 
yellow prussiate of potash is the chief component part of ferrocyanide 
blues. 

Even at present the duty on blues, under parajgraph 45, does not 
prohibit the importation or large quantities of this material, so that 
it is clearly evident that the American manufacturers are not without 
competition from Europe. 

Paragraph 48 reads as follows: 

Chrome yellow, chrome green, and all other chromium colors in the manufacture 
of which lead and bichromate of potash and soda are used, in pulp, dry, or ground in 
or mixed with oil or water, four and one-half cents per pound. 

We ask that this duty be retained as at present, but in the event 
of a reduction, we ask for a reduction in bichromate and chromate 
of potash, under paragraph 62, which carries a duty now of 3 cents 
per pound; also of bichromate of soda, under paragraph 74, dutiable 
at 2 cents per pound; also of pig lead, under paragraph 182, carrying 
a duty of 2} cents per pound, on the ground that both bichromates 
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and the lead form the chief constituent parts of all chrome colors 
included in paragraph 48. 

The duty on pig lead is so far in excess of the relative duty on 
chrome colors that an injus/ce is being done to the American man- 
ufacturers at the present time, and any reduction in the duty on 
chrome colors included in paragraph 48 would demand a reduction 
in the duty of each of the three items above referred to. 

Paragraph 54 reads as follows: 

Vermilion red, and other colors containing quicksilver, dry or ground in oil or 
water, ten cents per pound; when not containing quicksilver, but made of lead or 
containing lead, five cents per pound. 

We ask that this be changed to read as follows: 

Vermilion red, and other colors containing quicksilver, dry or ground in oil, fifteen 
cents per pound; when not containing quicksilver, but made of lead, or containing 
at least ten per cent of lead, five cents per pound. 

Our reason for asking this change is based upon the fact that during 
the past year, and for several years preceding, the quantity of vermil- 
ion red imported under this paragraph has been equivalent to the 
amount manufactured by the combined manufacturers in the United 
States, and the imported vermilion red has been sold at a lower price 
than tne American manufacturers can afford to sell with profit, snow- 
ing conclusively that the protection afforded American producers is 
not sufficient to enable them to successfully compete with Europe, and 
the business is consequently at a standstill, at least as far as the Amer- 
ican output is concerned. 

So much for the question of an increase. Now, as to the latter part 
of the paragraph, our reasons for asking that to read "when not con- 
taining quicksilver, but made of lead, or containing at least 10 per cent 
of lead, 5 cents per pound," is as follows: 

There are a number of fancy colors known as "lakes" that are made 
in Europe, costing from 25 cents to $2 and more per pound, and sold in 
this country for certain high-class work. These colors would be en- 
tirely unfit for the uses for which they are intended if they contained 
any ^reat quantity of lead, but the presence of a slight percentage of 
certain forms of lead would not have any effect upon the color nor 
destroy it for practical uses. Hence, in order to take advantage of the 
5-cent duty under this paragraph 54, these colors are precipitated in 
such manner as to contain a slight trace of lead, and the importer can 
truthfully swear that they contain lead and are dutiable at 5 cents per 
pound, tnus defrauding the Government out of the full duty that tney 
should pay under paragraph 58, which would mean 60 cents per pound 
on a $2 color instead of 5 cents per pound. 

We believe the committee will not object to changing at least the 
latter part of paragraph 54. If, however, they decline to increase the 
duty on vermilion red containing quicksilver, we believe that in view 
of the fact that we can not successfully compete with Europe that the 
duty on quicksilver % of which verminon red is almost entirely com- 
posed, should be reduced by at least 4 cents per pound. It now pays 
a duty of 7 cents under paragraph 189. This duty is practically pro- 
hibitive, and we are consequently compelled to draw our supplies 
from one source in this country, thereby establishing practically a 
monopoly of the quicksilver business. 

Paragraph 59 reads as follows: 

Park green and London purple, fifteen per centum ad valorem. 
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There is no reason for a change in this paragraph, but if a reouest 
should be made from other sources we desire to resist it with all our 
power, on the ground that it being so dangerous an article to manu- 
facture, and so uncertain of a market, the American manufacturer 
should be compensated by at least a duty that will enable him to 
make a fair profit on the article, inasmuch as the sale of Paris green is 
entirely dependent upon the demand for insecticidal purposes. 

Paragraph 57 reads as follows*. 

Zinc, oxide of, and white paint or pigment containing zinc, but not containing lead, 
dry, one cent per pound; ground in oil, one and three-quarter cents per pound; sul- 
phide of zinc white, or white sulphite of zinc, one and one-quarter cents per pound; 
chloride of zinc and sulphite of zinc, one cent per pound 

If there are any reductions to be made in any of these items and 
there are no reductions asked for, I may say that we particularly ask 
that there be no reduction on the item reading as follows: 

Sulphite of zinc white, or white sulphite of zinc, dutiable at 1J 
cents per pound, for the reason that that duty barely protects the 
American producer of this material. This industry can really be 
called infant, as the production thereof has only been attempted 
within the last few years, and is only carried on by about three or 
four manufacturers, who are struggling to create a market therefor, 
and if there was the least reduction on this item it would wipe them 
out of existence. 

In conclusion, we desire to say that if there is a reduction on any 
of the tariffs above enumerated, then we ask that the tariff on all 
articles covered by the following paragraphs should be correspond- 
ingly reduced: 

Paragraph 1. including acetic and other acids that are used in the 
manufacture oi almost every color that we produce. 

Paragraph 4, referring to alumina in various forms, which is also 
extensively used. 

Paragraph 5, covering ammonias, which are extensively used and on 
Which the duty is prohibitive. 

Paragraph 6, covering argols, cream of tartar, eta 

Paragraph 8, covering chloride of lime. 

Paragraph 9, covering blue vitriol. 

Paragraph 15, covering coal-tar dyes and colors. This paragraph 
requires special watching, as a strong effort is beingmade by the ani- 
line men in this country to have the duty raised. We protest this for 
the reason that the duty is already sufficiently high, and as the major- 
ity of these colors are imported, it would simply mean an additional 
tax upon the American dry-color manufacturer without any commen- 
surate benefit on our manufacturers. 

Paragraph 19 covers copperas or sulphate of iron. 

Paragraph 22 covers logwood extracts. 

Paragraph 44 covers barytes, on which an effort is being made to 
have the duty changed on unmanufactured barytes from 75 cents to 
$3 per ton. If this concession be granted to the barytes producers it 
will affect the cost of materials made from this article, which are exten- 
sively used by color men. 

Paragraph 46 covers blanc fixe. 

Paragraph 50 covers orange mineral, which is very heavily used and 
is more than sufficiently protected. 

Paragraph 51 covers red lead, also extensively used and more than 
amply protected. 
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Paragraph 55 covers white lead, very extensively used and more 
than sufficiently protected. 

Paragraph 56 covers whiting and Paris white. 

Paragraph 57 covers oxide of zinc. 

Paragraph 60 covers lead in various forms, many of which are 
more than necessarily protected, and all of which are very heavily 
used by color manufacturers. 

Paragraphs 73 to 80 also very extensively used. 

Paragraphs 181 and 182 cover lead, and it is unnecessary for us 
to call attention to the excessive duty provided for in both of these 
paragraphs. 

Paragraph 189 is quicksilver, to which we have already referred. 

The paragraphs enumerated above are so important a part of the 
color manufacturer's requirements that if there is any reduction in 
paragraphs covering dry colors there should be a corresponding 
reduction in every one of the paragraphs enumerated immediately 
above. 

I can not, in conclusion, do better than to supplement the words 
of Mr. Somers by adding that if there is one industry in the United 
States that is not overprotected, it is the manufacturer of dry colors. 
The competition is at all times open and lively and there has not 
been at any time the slightest attempt at combinations or monopolies. 
The industry is by no means overprotected or. as has been pointed 
out, the profits are rather meager, and the business requires the 
closest economies to produce even a small profit. Unless, as has been 
pointed out, there should be changes made on some of the chemicals 
that enter into the manufacture of these colors, the manufacturers 
do not ask any change on their own schedules, except as has been 
forcibly pointed out in paragraph 54, where there certainly ought 
to be a protection given to them against the deceit practiced by the 
foreign manufacturer on the importation of colors containing the 
slightest mixture of lead. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Peteb Zuokeb. 



PATH UHLICH 6 CO., NEW TORE CITY, THINK PRESENT RATES ON 
DRY COLORS SHOULD BE MAINTAINED. 

81 and 83 Fulton Street, 

New York, November 85 y 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Patnb, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sir: Being manufacturers of dry colors used in the paint- 
ing and printing industry, we are interested in the proposed revision 
oi tariff for same. Dry colors can be divided into three classes, 
namely : 1, earth colors without any extra manipulation except being 
powdered or refined j 2, so-called chrome colors, which through proper 
combination of various chemical products produce a color, ior in- 
stance, chrome yellows, etc.; and class 3, dry colors, which are ob- 
tained by precipitating aniline dves on any suitable base and which 
resulting colors ape oftentimes called " lakes." As per statement made 
by Mr. Arthur Somers, who appeared before your committee in 
the interest of dry-color manufacturers, we are as a whole satisfied 

75941-H. Doc. 1505, 60-2-voll 27 
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with present tariff regulations, although are very close to danger 
line in several instances, and the European exporter is oftentimes on 
absolute par with the American manufacturer. 

However, we have noted that it is proposed and that there appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee two American manufacturers 
of aniline dyes asking that' present rate of duty on such be advanced 
from 30 to 40 per cent ad valorem, and it will be appreciated that 
in consequence of such a proposed^ change present prices for dyes 
will correspondingly advance, since it is the open declaration of these 
American manufacturers to obtain greater earnings and profit. The 
European manufacturer of dry colors having advantages over Amer- 
ican competitor, and with present schedule of 30 per cent on aniline 
dyes, tile foreign manufacturer of dry colors being already on even 
terms with domestic manufacturers, this asked-for advance of 10 
per cent for the dyestuffs will give European dry-color manufacturers 
sufficient advantage to meet successfully American home production. 
Therefore, we respectfully call your attention to the fact that if the 
rate of duty is advanced on aniline dyes of necessity the rate of duty 
on manufactured dry colors ought to be advanced correspondingly, 
for otherwise it would be a hardship on American manufacturers 11 
the aniline dyes which are used as raw materials be advanced in way 
of duty, at the same time finished products to remain on present 
schedule. 

Regarding this proposed advance from 30 to 40 per cent, wish to 
add that to our best knowledge and belief there is employed at present * 
in American factories a working force of about 400, out against these 
400 directly interested in this aniline industry there is hardly a 

# household in this country which has not in some shape or other an 

* article on which has been used aniline dyes, and hence the pro- 
posed higher tariff is intended for the benefit of a few, but very 
much to the detriment of everyone. Hundreds, almost thousands, of 
factories, employing untold number of men, will be seriously affected 
thereby. The aniline industry, being in its infancy in this country, 
ought to be encouraged, but proposed 10 per cent increase is almost 
too radical, and would only mean a great reduction in revenue to 
Government, since tremendous quantities are now imported from 
Germany, at the same time but 2 or 3 factories situated in this coun- 
try will be benefited thereby. 

It has also been proposed that crude materials, such as powdered 
sulphate of barytes, chloride of barium, carbonate of barytes, and, in 
fact, all crude barytes products, are to be advanced to such a high rate 
of duty which will make importation absolutely prohibitive, although 
with present existing rate of tariff the imported goods can only be 
used on or very near to seaboard, since with freight rates from New 
York these imported goods can not be offered any distance from 
place of importation, and in consequence the domestic product has al- 
ready great advantages over imported materials of same nature. To 
impose a prohibitive tariff on these mined products it also will impose 
an indirect tax to nearly every consumer, which will mean the paint, 
pottery, and paper industries, etc., and again, the asked-for high 
rate of duty is to be for the benefit of a few miners located in Middle 
Western States, mostly in State of Missouri, and every eastern man- 
ufacturer will have to sustain the extra burden of freight from mine 
to eastern place of consumption, and in consequence products fin- 
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ished in the East with these materials can not compete with same 

Sroducts manufactured in the Western States, which are not bur- 
ened with freight rates on these heavy mined minerals. 
Trusting that above will receive the consideration of your com- 
mittee, we beg to remain, respectfully yours, 

Paul Uhlich & Co., 
Paul Uhlich. 

F. A. REICHA&D, NEW YORK CITY, SUBMITS SCHEDULE AHD 
LETTERS RELATIVE TO DRY COLORS. 

New Yobk, December £6, 1908. 
Hon. Sebeno Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sib: On December 10 we addressed the attached circular to the 
paint manufacturers throughout the country, asking their opinion 
as to reasonable duties on a list of their raw materials in the dry- 
color line. We have received and tabulated the attached replies. 
These letters are from every section and embrace both the small and 
large makers of all grades of paints. You must recognize these views 
as truly representing the sentiment of the trade, and as they differ 
so materially from oral and written statements made before your 
committee we would ask your most careful attention. 

OCHEBS, UMBERS, AND SIENNAS. (TARIFF ACT OF 1897, PAB. 49.) 

We ask that these earth paints be entered free of duty,* as nothing 
of the kind suitable for paint making has ever been found in this 
country. American mines^ produce much lower grades, suitable 
only for jobbing, so it is quite evident that the tariff in this instance 
is a tax, pure and simple, and not in any sense a protection. 

For instance, the average declaration value of foreign ochers 
(1902-1906, inclusive) was $19.27$ per 2,000 pounds, and the aver- 
age value of American ochers (1902-1906, inclusive) was $8.59 per 
2,000 pounds. 

Thus at a glance it is seen that the tariff plays no part infixing the 
price of American ochers. In this contention we are supported by 
49 out of 54 grinders who replied, and of the 5 desiring a duty 3 
suggest lowering the present rate. 

ZINC WHITE OB ZINC OXIDE. (TABIFP ACT OP 1897, PAB. 57.) 

We ask free entry for dry zinc and a duty of 1 cent per pound on 
that ground in oil. ^ 

(a) The production of dry zinc in America is an absolute monop- 
oly, the sole and only source of supply known to us being the New 
Jersey Zinc Company. 

(6) That the present duty is prohibitive is shown by the fact that 
the average imports (1903-1906, inclusive) were less than 3 per cent 
of the production. 

(c) The above-mentioned company's product is a raw materia] 
necessary to every grinder, and with it they produce zinc in oil and 
zinc paints. For this independent and competitive industry we ask 
for a protection of 1 cent per pound. 
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(d) That our paint makers feel the force of the zinc monopoly is 
shown by the fact that all but 7 of our 54 replies call for free entry. 
The exact average of protection asked for zinc in oil is ninety-six 
ene-hundredths cent per pound. 

LEAD PRODUCTS. (TABIFP ACT OF 1897, PARS. 50, 51, 55.) 

(a) The present duties and those desired by the manufacturers 
tabulated are: 




Orange mineral 

Bed toad 

White lead (various forms) 

(6) The present rates represent an ad valorem duty of about 60 
to 65 per cent in the case of white lead, 45 to 55 per cent on orange 
mineral, 50 to 60 per cent on red lead. Surely tnis is more protec- 
tion than the National Lead Company needs and helps them m their 
control of the market. 

(c) That these duties are prohibitive is shown by the fact that the 
imports (1903-1906, inclusive) bear the following small percentage 
ratio to the American products: White lead less than one-fourth of 

1 per cent, red lead between 3 and 4 per cent, orange mineral and 
litharge, combined, less than 3 per cent. These small imports are 
possible only because of the greater uniformity and superior quality 
of the foreign goods. A reasonable duty and fair competition would 
do more than anything we know of to raise the standard of American 
goods. 

(e) Litharge not being used by paint manufacturers, we have 
made no suggestion concerning it. 

(/) So many industries besides the paint industry are concerned in 
the duty on pig lead that we hesitate to discuss it. For this reason 
we did not include the item in our circular to the grinders, but would 
venture the assertion that they would have no objection to the duty 
being lowered to compare with those rates asked on the finished 
product. 

ULTRAMARINE BLUB. (TARIFF ACT OF 1897, PAIL 52.) 

This matter was fully covered in our letter of November 23, 1908, 
to you. Of the 48 opinions expressed by grinders, 7 favor free entry, 

2 favor 2 cents per pound, 2 favor 3| cents per pound (present duty), 
1 favors 1 cent per pound, 1 favors 12 per cent ad valorem, and 34 
favor 20 per cent ad valorem. 

NATURAL OXIDES OF IRON, SUITABLE PRINCIPALLY FOE PAINT 
MAKERS. (TARIFF ACT OF 1897, PAR. 121.) 

As in the case of ochers, the grades of paint oxides produced here 
and abroad differ so in quality and price ttiat no protection is needed. 
The average value (1903-1906, inclusive) of the American metallic 
paint produced was approximately $10 per ton, while the declaration 
value of Spanish ores was about $20 per ton. 
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We suggest the small duty of 40 cents per ton on this ore, the same 
as on thoee grades used for smelting. In this request we are gener- 
ally supported by the grinders, as you will see from the accompany- 
ing tables. 

ARTIFICIAL OXIDES OF IRON. (tABIFF ACT OF 1897, PAR. 8.) 

Definite figures not being available, we simply state to you that at 
present the tariff of 30 per cent is generally recognized by the trade 
to bear very heavily on lower grades of oxides. 

We were therefore led to suggest to the grinders a tariff of 15 per 
cent, and you will see from the tabulation that they very generally 
agree with us. 

ENGLISH VERMILION. (TARIFF ACT OF 1897, PAR. 54.) 

No statistics of domestic production or of imports are available. ■ 
The selling price to-day of American brands is 65 to 66 cents per 
pound, while the actual cost of importation is 70 to 71 cents per 
pound. Thus it would seem as if the 5 cents duty we suggest would 
still allow the domestic article a sufficient protection. But 3 of the 
grinders scheduled prefer the present rate, while 37 are for 5 cents 
auty, and 8 for free entry. v 

TALC, SULPHATE OF LIME, CHINA CLAY. (TARIFF ACT OF 1897, PARS. 

6,91,93.) 

In these items also sufficient data is not at hand to warrant an 
extended argument. We suggested to the grinders, however, duties 
that we thought to the best interest of their trade, and you will see 
that we are quite unanimously supported by them in this matter. 

In closing we would call your attention to a startling fact: 

According to the United States census of 1905, the value of the 
paints, pigments, colors, and varnishes produced in this country that 
year was over $91,000,000, whereas the amount of wages paid to pro- 
duce this product was somewhat over $6,000,000. This is scarcely 
7 per cent and bears out the well-known trade fact that labor costs in 
our industry are extremely small. 

A glance at the tariff schedule will show that the protection now 
accorded our industry is several times the total labor cost, whereas 
the theory of our law is a duty equivalent to the difference in labor 
costs between foreign and domestic products. Under these condi- 
tions, is it any wonder that our imports of paints, colors, and vai> 
nishes amount to less than 2 per cent of our domestic products and 
furnish no competition or incentive to American makers. 

The data from which this letter was compiled is, Report United 
States Geological Survey, 1906; United States Census, 1905, volume 
Manufactures. 

We expect to receive further replies to our circulars, and these will 
be duly tabulated and forwarded to you in a supplemental sheet. 

Trusting you will believe that we have endeavored to approach this 
matter in a manner fair to all interests, we remain, 
Yours, respectfully, 

F. A. Reichabd. 
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Exhibit A. 

132 Nassau Street, 
New York, December 10, 1908. 

Gentlemen: The present tariff upon many of the raw materials 
which enter into your business is practically prohibitive. In other 
instances, the absolute necessity oi using certain imported material 
makes the tariff upon them an absolute tax upon the industry. The 
theory of our tarin being a duty equal to the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad, plus a reasonable margin of safety, 
it seems to us that the present color schedule utterly fails to fulfill its 
mission. On account of the small amount of labor required to pro- 
duce colors, our schedule of duties should be, in theory at least, a very 
modest one. The object of our tariff being not to prohibit competi- 
tion, but to make it equal, a lower scale of duties would amply protect 
the domestic manufacturer and furnish larger revenue. 

On a separate sheet we mention in detail a number of the most 
prominent items in the color list and their present duty. In the sec- 
ond column we schedule suitable and lower duties, which we believe 
to be to the interest of all, while the third column is left blank for 
your suggestions. Will you not signify your opinion in this matter 
by returning this sheet properly filled out? Even if you are abso- 
lutely opposed to our ideas, pleas^do not omit to return your blank. 
We desire to obtain an accurate concensus of opinion on these points, 
with the idea of presenting the result in a brief to the tariff commit- 
tees of Congress in Washington. 

Yours, very truly, F. A. Reichabd. 



From 



Location 



December , 1908. 

Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir : Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 

Respectfully, 



No.l. 



Nos. 2 and 3. 



Ocher and ochery earths, powdered, 

washed, or pulverized. 
Sienna and sienna earths, powdered, 

washed, or pulverized. 
Umber and umber earths, powdered, 

washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or In pulp 

Zinc, oxide of. dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or In pulp or 

mixed with water. 
Oxide of iron, natural, crude, and levi- 
gated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermillion red, and colors containing 

quick silver, dry or ground in oil or 

water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

01 ay, china or kaolin 



| cent per pound 

. do 

do...... ......... 

S| cents per pound... 
2| cents per pound... 

do 

1 cent per pound 

1^ cents per pound... 
32 cents per pound... 



30 per cent ad valorem. 



do 

10 cents per pound. 



20 per cent ad valorem., 

f2.25 per ton 

$2.">0 per ton 



Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

1% cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound. 

Do. 
Free. 

1 cent per pound. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton. 

15 per cent ad valorem* 
5 cents per pound. 



Free. 

Do. 
10 per cent ad valorem. 
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Exhibit C. 

Indianapolis, Ind., December 19, 1908. 
F. A. Reichard, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sib: In reply to yours of the 10th instant, we are not 
extreme free traders, as you would ask us to be. To ask to cut the 
duty on orange mineral, red lead, and white lead to the low figure 
that you put it, without -a corresponding reduction in raw material, 
would kill every white-lead factory in the United States, and, as I 
am in that business, I do not propose to dig my own grave. As such 
we are perfectly willing to stand the low duty that you ask on the 
manufactured articles, provided you will give us an opportunity to 
compete. Therefore, we want free pig lead. If you want to import 
iron paints, well and good, but give us free copperas, or free iron ore, 
from which we may manufacture them in this country. According 
to your list you ask no reduction of duty on raw material, but want 
it on the manufactured article, which we do not think is fair. 

So far as ochere, umbers, and siennas are concerned, we have 
always been in favor of the entry of these goods at no duty, and I 
desire to say that the writer is the individual that, through Mr. 
Bynum (our Congressman in this district, who was on the Ways and 
Means Committee at that time), succeeded in getting these put on 
the free list. 

You ask for free sulphate of lime. Why not be just to the men 
who are making plaster in this country, and ask for free gypsuml 
How do you expect them to compete, or is it your intention to drive 
these people out of the business altogether) It is the same thing 
with the raw material that goes into the ultramarine blue. Why not 
put raw material on the free list — not manufactured articles) 
Yours, very truly, 

The A. Bubdsal Co. 



Baltimore, Md., December 12, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne ? 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty; those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

Hirshberg, Hollander & Co. 





No.l. 


No. 2. 


No.l. 


Ocber and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pul vented. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

81 cents per pound ... . 

2* cents per pound 

2J cents per pound.... 

1 cent per pound 

1] cents per pound 


Free 


Free. | 


do 

do 

If cents per pound ... . 

1 cent per pound 

1 rent per pound 

Free 


Do, 

Do, 

Present doty. 
Do. 


Red lead 


White lead, dry or In pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 


Present duty. 
Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil 


1 cent per pound 


Do. 
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No.L 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Ultramarine blue, dry, or In 
pulp, or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 


8] cents per pound ... . 
90 per cent ad valorem . 
do 


20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem . 
6 cents per pound 

Free t 


20 per cent. 
Present duty. 
Do. 


Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry, or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 


10 cents per pound. . . . 

20 per cent ad valorem . 
$2.25 per ton 


5 cents per pound. 
Present duty. 


Sulphate of lime, ground 

day, china, or kaolin ........... 


do 


Do. 


$2.50 per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem . 


10 per cent. 







Hon. Sereno Payne, 



Newark, N.- J., December 11, 1908. 



Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

J. J. Hockenjos Co., 
Chas. L. Waiter, Treasurer. 



No.l. 



No. 2. 



No. 3. 



Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, wished, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral. 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or In pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in 
pulp or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china or kaolin 



| cent per pound. , 
....do 



.do. 



Free... 

do. 

..do. 



3j cents per pound 

2| cents per pound ... . 
do. 



I cent per pound 

I I cents per pound ... . 
3f cents per pound ... . 

30 per cent ad valorem 



....do 

1. cents per pound 



20 percent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

32.50 per ton 



If cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound... 
.do 



Free. 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem . 

40 cents per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem 
5 cents per pound. ... . 



Free 

....do 

10 per cent ad valorem 



Free. 

Do. 

• Da 

If cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound. 
Free. 

Do. 
1} cents per pound. 
Free. 

30 per cent 

25 per cent 

6 cents per pound. 



20 per cent 

Free. 

10 per cent 



Brooklyn, N. Y., December 18 } 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present rates 
of dutj, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, and 
those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

O. W. Ingersoll. 
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No. L 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Ocher and ocbery earth*, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral. 


| aent par pound 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound ... . 

2} cents per pound 

do 


Free 


Free. 


do 

do 

If cents per pound 

1 cent per pound 

do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Red lead 


Do. 


White lead, dry or In pulp 


Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, dry.. 


1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound ... . 
Si cents per pound 

30 per cdnt ad valorem. 

do 

10 cents per pound ... . 

20 per cent ad valorem . 
$2.25 per ton 


Free 


Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound 

Free 


Do. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton. 

15 percent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound. 


Sulphate of lime, ground....... 


do 


Do. 


Clay, china, or kaolin 


32.50 per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem. 


10 percent ad valorem. 







Norfolk, Va., December It, 1908. 
F. A. Reichard, 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: We are returning herewith tariff memorandum list 
duly filled out. We believe in giving the Am^Yican producers of 
ocher a slight protection. Siennas and umbers in this country are of 
very poor quality, so they should not be protected. Lead products, 
we believe, should be free, but we have added 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Zinc should most assuredly be absolutely free of duty, as the New 
Jersey Zinc Company has made enough money out of the Dingley 
tariff. Do not mistake us for Bryan Democrats, as the wnter, 
although a lifelong Democrat, voted twice for McKinley, and in the 
last election for Judge Taft. We are not absolutely free traders, but 
we believe in a tariff for revenue only, and wp hope that the next 
twelve months will mark the revision or the iniquitous Dingley tariff. 
Wishingyou success in your work with the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at Washington, 
Faithfully, yours, 

Jenkins Paint and Oil Company, 
Jas. Fredrio Jenkins, President. 



Norfolk, Va., December 12, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne ; 

Chairman Committee an Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present rates 
of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, and 
those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

Jenkins Paint & Oil Co., 
By Jas. Frederic Jenkins, 

President and Treasurer. 
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No.L 



No. a. 



No. 8. 



Ocher and ocbery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and amber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

Whjtelead, dry or in pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil. 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in 
pulp or mixed with water. 

Oxide of Iron, natural, erode 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and eolors con- 

3 quicksilver, dry or 
hi oil or water, 
rdered. 



Sulphate of lime, ground. 
Clay, china, or kaoBn. 



| cent per pound. 
do 



Free... 
....do. 
....do. 



SI cents per pound 

2} cents per pound ... . 
do 

I cent per pound 

II cents per pound 

3| cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem. 



do 

10 cents per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

$2.60 per ton 



1} cents per pound 

1 cent per pound 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 



5 per cent ad valorem. 



10 per cent ad valorem. 
Do. 
Dc 

Free, 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 



Free 

do 

10 per cent ad valorem. 



Brooklyn, N. Y., December 11, 1908. 
Hon. Serbno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are tne present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 



Respectfully, 



H. B. Fred. Ktjhls. 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



No. a. 



Ocher and ocbery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or m pulp 

Zinc, oxide of. dry 

Zinc oxide of, ground in oil. .. . 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in 
pulp, or mixed with water. 

Oxide of Iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry, or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 

....do 

....do 



31 cents per pound. . 
2| cents per pound. . 
do. 



1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound. .. . 
3} cents per pound ... . 

30 per cent ad valorem 



.do. 



10 cents per pound... 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

$2.60 per ton 



Free. 



.do. 
.do. 



If cents per pound. . . . 

1 cent per pound 

....do 

Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 



t cent per pound 
DC 
Dc 



Free 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 



16 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound.... 



Free , 

....do 

10 per cent ad valorem 



Louisville, Kt., December 16, 1908. 
Hon. Sekbno Payne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Snt: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers* The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
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rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 



Respectfully, 



Louisville Lead Color Co., 
J. D. Cooper, Superintendent. 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



No. 8. 



Ooher and oohery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, 
powdered, washed, or pulver- 

Orange mineral 

Rod lead 

White lead, dry or In pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc oxide of, ground In oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or In pulp 
Or mixed with water. 

Oxide of Iron, natural, erode, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial .« 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china or kaolin < 



| cent per pound. 

....do 

....do 



Free. 



.do. 



.do. 



31 cents per pound ... , 
2} cents per pound. . . . 

do 

1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound 
3} cents per pound.... 

30 per cent ad valorem. 



1| cents per pound..., 

1 cent per pound , 

do 

Free , 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 



.do. 



10 cents per pound. . ., 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

$2.60 per ton , 



15 per cent ad valorem . 
6 cents per pound 



Free... 
do. 



10 per cent ad valorem . 



Free. 
Do. 
Do. 



1} cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound. 

Do. 
Free. 

1 cent per pound. 
20 per cent 

40 cents per ton, 

15 per cent. 

6 cents per pound. 



Free. 

Do. 
10 per cent. 



Dayton, Ohio, December 14, 1908. 
F. A. Reichard, 

182 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: We have your letter of the 10th, inclosing sheet cover- 
ing prominent items in the color list and their present duty, also 
your suggestions for revision of the tariff on the items named. 

The theory of a fair import tax, as expressed in the Republican 
platform, we think sound. Not knowing the cost of manufacture, 
either in this country or abroad, of such articles as white lead, zinc 
oxide, ultramarine, quicksilver vermilion, etc., we are unable to 
express an opinion as to what would be a fair import duty on these 
goods. We are unable to conceive of any good reason for taxing 
at all mineral earths, such as ochers, umbers, siennas, gypsum, 
kaolin, etc. 

Yours, respectfully, 

The Lowe Brothers Company, 
H. Lowe. 



Detroit, Mich., December 18^ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Paynb ; 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

Melvin Sign Co., 
C. P. Melvin. 
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No.L 



No. 3. 



No, 8. 



Oeber and ocbery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral. 

Bed lead 

White lead, dry or In pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil.... . 

Ultramarine blue,dryorinpulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of Iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Bulphate of lime,* ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



| cent par pound.. 
....do 



Free... 

....do. 



.do. 



SI cents per pound 

2} cents per pound. . . 

do 

1 cent per pound 

1] cents per pound. . . 
3| cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem . 



1| cents per pound. ... 

1 cent per pound 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents par ton 



....do...* 

10 cents per pound. 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton , 

$2.50 per ton , 



15 percent ad valorem, 
a cents per pound .... . 



Free , 

....do 

10 per cent ad valorem. 



We fully agree with schedule as set forth in column No. 2 as above* 



Cincinnati, December 15, 1908. 
F. A. Reichard, 

No. 132 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the 10th instant, beg to 
return herewith the list which you sent us, having made such changes 
as we thought would be best for the trade at large. 
Yours, very truly, 

The Mamolith Carbon Paint Company, 
By J. P. Schinsky. 



Cincinnati, Ohio, December H, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Patne ; 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir : Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principallyHy 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

J. P. Schinsky. 



No.1. 



No. a. 



No. a. 



Ocber and ocbery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or In pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc oxide of, ground in oil..... 



| cent per pound. 

....do 

....do 



Free. 



.do. 



.do. 



31 cents per pound . 
2{ cents per pound. 

do 

1 cent per pound... 
If cents per pound. 



1} cents per pound., 
1 cent per pound... 

do 

Free 

1 cent par pound... 



Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

11 cents per pound, 
lj cents per pound. 

Do. 
Free. 
1 cent per pound. 
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No. L 



No. 3. 



No. I. 



Ultramarine blue, dry or In 
pulp or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, erode 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colon con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, pondered 

Sulphate of lime ground 

Clay, china or kaolin 



3| cents per pound. . 
30 per cent ad valorem. 



90 per cent ad valorem. 
40 cents per ton 



.do.. 



10 cants per pound... 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

$2.50 per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound 



Free 

....do 

10 per cent ad valorem. 



30 per cent ad 
40 cents per ton. 



15 per cent ad 
6 cents per pound. 



20 per cent ad valorem, 
12. 25 per ton. 
10 per cent ad vala 



New York Citt, December 14, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Patne ? 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

National Paint Works, 
F. P. Cheesman. 





No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. a. 


Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or puhrented. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulvenied. 

Orange mineral 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound ... . 
2| cents per pound..... 
do 


Free..... 


Free. 


do 

do 

1} oents per pound 

1 cent per pound 

do 


Do. 

Do. 

2 cents per pound. 
Do. 


Red lead 


White lead, dry or In pulp. .... 




Zinc, oxide of, 'dry .. .t ...*..... . 


I cent per pound 

II cents per pound 

$f cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem. 

do 


Free 


Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil ... . 
Ultramarine blue, dry or in 

pulp or mixed with water. 
Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 

and levigated. 
Oxide of Iron, artificial 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 

Free 


If cents. 
2 cents. 

Free. 

SO percental valorem. 
10 cents. 

Free. 


Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oih* water. 

Talc, powdered 


10 cents per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
$2.25 per ton 


Sulphate of line, ground. 

Clay, china or kaolin 


do 


Do. 


$2.60 per ton. 


10 per cent ad valorem. 


Do. 









Allegheny, Pa., December It, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Patne ? 

Chairman Commxtoee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are thepreeent rate* 
of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, and 
those m column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

T. H. Nevin Co., 

H. D. QfBBB, Genera} Mencqtr. 
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No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Oeher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

81enna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral. 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

SI cents per pound ... . 
2} cents per pound. . . . 
do 


Free 


Free. 


do 

do 

If cents per pound ... . 

1 cent per pound 

do 


Do, 

Do, 

1 cent per pound. 
Do. 


Red lead 


White lead, dry or in pulp 

Zinc oxide of, dry 


Do. 


1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound ... . 
3} cents per pound 

30 percent ad valorem. 

do 


Free 


Free. 


Zinc, oxide of. ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 

or mixed .with water. 
Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 

and levigated. 
Oxide of iron, artificial. 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound 


Do. 
2 cents per pound. 

Free. 

Do. 


Vermilion red. and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 


10 cents per pound ... . 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
12.25 per ton 


Do. 
Do. 


Sulphate of lime, ground. 

Clay, china or kaolin 


do 


Do. 


32.60 per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem. 


Do. 









Milwaukee, December 15, 1908. 
Mr. F. A. Reichard, 

New York City. 
Dear Sir: Replying to yours December 10, we take pleasure in 
filling out and returning herewith the inclosed schedule, as desired. 
We remain, very truly, yours, 

O'Neil Oil and Paint Company, 
Geo. F. O'Neil, President. 



Milwaukee, Wis., December 14, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Patne ? 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

O'Neil Oil & Paint Co. 
Geo. F. O'Neil, President. 





No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound 

2] cents per pound 

do 


Free 


Free. 


do 

.....do 

If cents per pound 

1 cent per pound 

do 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Red lead 


Do. 


White lead, dry or in pulp...... 


Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, dry 


1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound 

3} cents per pound 


Free 


Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine Mue, dry or in pulp 
or mixed with water. 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem . 


1 cent per pound. 
Free. 
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No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. a. 


Oxide of Iron, natural, crude 

and levigated. 
Oxide of Iron, artificial 


90 per cent ad valorem 
do 


40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 

Free........ 


Free. 
Do. 


Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 


10 cents per pound. .. . 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
12.25 per ton.......... 


5 cents per pound. 
Free. 


Sulphate of lime, ground 

(Say, china, or kaolin .......... 


do 


Do. 


32^50 per ton.......... 


10 per cent ad valorem. 


Da 









South Bend, Ind., December 14, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne 2 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard. 
and those in column No. 2 are the rates which we favor. Mr. Reichard 
has it about right. 

Respectfully, O'Brien Varnish Company, 

P. O'Brien, President. 



No.L 



No. 2. 



n* a. 



Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 

Redtead 

White lead, dry or in pulp 

Zinc, oxide of. dry 

Zinc, oxifTe of . ground In oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In otl or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, ohina, or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 

do 

.....do 



Free... 
....do. 
....do. 



31 cents per pound. .. . 
2| cents per pound. . . . 

do 

1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound ... . 
Sf cents per pound ... . 

30 per cent ad valorem. 



1} cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound... 
do 



Free, 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem 

40 cents per ton 



.do.. 



10 cents per pound ... , 

20 per cent ad valorem , 

32. 25 per ton , 

32.60 per ton , 



15 per cent ad valorem, 
5 cents per pound 



Free 

....do 

10 per cent ad valorem 



St. Paul, Minn., December 14, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

American Paint Manufacturing Co., 
By W. E. Pheus. 
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No, I. 


No. 2. 


No. a. 


Ocber and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral. ± .**,....* 


| oent per pound 

do 

do 


Free 


Free, 


do 


Da 


do 


Da 


31 cents per pound 

2| cents per pound 

do 


If cents per pound ... . 

1 cent per pound 

do 


Do. 


Bed lead 


Do. 


White lead, dry or in pulp 


Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, dry. 


1 cent per pound 

1 } cents per pound ... . 
3] cents per pound ... . 

30 par cant ad valorem. 

do 


Free 


Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

U|tramarine blue, dry or m 

pulp or mixed with water. 
Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 

and levigated. 
Oxide of iron, artificial 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cant ad valorem . 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem . 
5 cents per pound 

Free 


Do. 
Do, 

Da 

Da 


Vermilion red, and colon con- 
taining quick silver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

TMc. powdered 


10 cents par pound ... . 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
$2.25 per ton 


Da 
Da 


Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 


do 


Da 


12.50 per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem. 


Da 









New York City, December 14, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno PatnBj 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Sot: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

Robt. J. Anderton. 





No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Oranjp* miner*!- 


| oent per pound 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound 

2} cents per pound ... . 
.„...do 


Free 


The same as Na 2. 


do 

do 


Do. 
Da 


1| cents per pound 

1 oent per pound 

do 


Do. 


Red lead 


Do. 


White lead, dry or in pulp 


Da 


Zinc, oxide of, dry 


I cent per pound 

II cents per pound ... . 
31 cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem. 

do 

10 cents per pound 

20 per oent ad valorem. 
12.25 per ton 


Free 


Da 


Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground m oil or water. 

Talc, powdered. 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 

Free 


Do. 
Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 


8ulphate of lime, ground 


do 


Do. 


Clay, china, or kaolin 


$2.50 per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem. 


Do. 









Grand Rapids, Mich., December 1^ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
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rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

Fbed J. Bltmeib. 



No.l. 



No. 2. 



No. 3. 



Ocher and och«»ry earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pul vert ted. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow-v 
drred. washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or In pulp 

Zinc, oxide of. dry 

Zinc, oxide of. ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or In pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 
.....do 



Free. 



.do. 



.do. 
.do. 



31 cents per pound ... . 
2j cents per pound.... 

do 

1 centner pound 

If cents per pound.... 
3| cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem. 



If cents per pound .... 

1 cent per pound 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 



.do. 



10 cents per pound ... . 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

12.25 per ton 

$2.60 per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
Scents per pound.... 



Free 

....do 

10 per cent ad valorem. 



Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

If cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound. 

Do. 
Free. 

1 cent per pound. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton. 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound. 



Free. 

Do. 
10 per cent ad 



Portland, Me., December H> 1908. 
Hon, Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
We prefer to have the tariff remain as it is< 
Kespectfully, 

Burgess Tobes Co. 





No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 8. 


Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Blenna and s enna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

TJmber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral..... 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

3| cents per pound ... . 

2} cents per pound 

do 


Free 




do 

do 

If cents per pound ... . 

1 cent per pound 

do.. 




Red lead 




White lead, dry or in pulp 




Zinc, oxide of, dry 


1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound.... 
3j cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem. 

do 


Free 




Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in 

pulp or mixed with water. 
Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 

and levigated. 
Oxide of iron, artificial 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound 

Free. 
do 




Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered t 

8ul phate of U me, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 


10 cents per pound. . . . 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
$2.25 per ton 




12,60 per ton... 


10 per cent ad valorem . 
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Hon. Sereno Payne, 



New Haven, Conn., December 12, 1908. 



Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the^present rates 



of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, and 
at n column No. n ^ 

Respectfully, 



those In column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 



The Booth & Law Varnish Co., 
Walter B\ Law, Treasurer: 





No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

8ienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umiwrand umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound ... . 

2J cents per pound 

do 


Free 


Free. 


do 

do 

1} cents per pound ... . 

lcent per pound 

do..... 


Do. 

Do, 

2 cents per pound. 
Do. 


Red lead 


White lead, dry or In pulp 


Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, dry 


I cent per pound 

I I cents per pound ... . 
3} cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem. 

do 


Free 


Free. 


Zinc, oxide of. ground In oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 

or mixed with water. 
Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 

and levigated. 
Oxide of iron, artificial 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 

Free 


2 cents per pound. 
20 per cent. 

40 cents per ton. 

15 per cent. 


Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered •. 


10 cents per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem . 
32.25 per ton 


5 cents per pound. 
Free. 


8ulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china or kaolin .......... 


do 


Do. 


$2.50 per ton... 


10 per cent ad valorem . 


10 per cent. 







Memphis, Tenn., December H, 1908. 
H Sereno Payne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives. 
Sib: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

H. A. Carroll & Co. 





No.L 


No. 2. 


No, 3. 


Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 


fcent per pound.—.. 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound ... . 
2| cents per pound. . . . 

do 

1 cent per pound 

If cent per pound 


Free 


(•) 


do 

do 

1] cents per pound .... 

1 cent per pound 

do 




Red lead 




White lead, dry or In pulp 




Zinc, oxide of, dry... 


Free 




Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 


1 cent per pound 





• We are In favor of absolute free trade on everything pertaining to the manufacturing and m««»»»n t fal 
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No.l. 



No.l 



No. S. 



Ultramarine blue, dry or In 
pulp or mixed with Titer. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

Vermilion red. and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, ohlno or kaolin 



3| cents per pound ... , 
90 per cent ad valorem . 



20 per cent ad valorem. 
40 cents per ton 



(•) 



.do. 



10 cents per pound ... . 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

12.25 per ton 

12.60 per ton 



15 percent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound 



Free... 

do. 



10 per cent ad valorem. 



• We are m favor ol absolute free trade on everything pertaining to the manufacturing and mechanicsl 



Hon. Sereno Payne 



Uttca, N. Y., December IS, 1908. 



Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

Central New York Varnish Co. 





No.l. 


No. 2. 


No, 3. 


Ooher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 


Free 


Free. 


do 

do 


Do. 
Do. 


31 cents per pound 

2{ cents per pound 

do 


1} cents per pound . . 

1 cent per pound 

do 

Free 


Enough. 


Red lead 


Do. 


White lead, dry or in pulp 


Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, dry 


I cent per pound 

II cents per pound ... . 
8| cents per pound ... . 

30 per cent ad valorem. 

do 


Free. 


Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in 

pulp or mixed with water. 
Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 

and levigated. 
Oxide of iron, artificial 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 

15 percent ad valorem . 
5 cents per pound 

Free....... 


Enough. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 


10 cents per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
32.25 per ton........... 


Do. 


Sulphate of lime, Round 

day, china or kaolin 


do 


Do. 


32JX)per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem. 


Enough- 









Columbus, Ohio, December 14, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates wmch we favor. 
Respectfully, 

The Dean & Barry Co., 
Per H. C. Dean, Secretary. 
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No.L 



No. 2. 



No. a. 



Ocber tnd ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral. 

Red lead * 

White lead, dry or in pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, pound in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in 
pulp or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry, or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 
.....do 



Free. 



(•) 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



31 cents per pound ... . 
2{ cents per pound ... . 

do 

1 cent per pound 

1] cents per pound 
8} cents per pound.... 

SO per cent ad valorem. 



....do 

10 cents per pound. . . 



1 } cents per pound ... . 
1 cent per pound... 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound... 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton.... 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents par pound 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

$2^0 per ton 



Free... 

.do. 



10 per cent ad valorem. 



• We perfectly agree with the schedule suggested by F. A. Retchard. 



Jacksonville, Fla., December 14, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman of ike Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Sib: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which wo favor. 
Respectfully, 

Doziee & Gat Paint Co., 
By J. A. Gat, President. 



NO.L 



No. 2. 



No. J. 



Ocber and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 

Bed feed 

White lead, diry or In pulp 

Zinc, oxide ot dry 

Sine, oxide or, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors cen- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered. 

Sulphate of lime, ground 



| cent per pound. 
do 

....do 



Free. 



.do. 



.do. 



31 cents per pound.... 
2} cents per pound..., 

do 

1 cent per pound , 

If cents per pound ... . 
3f cents per pound... 

SO per cent ad valorem. 



.....do 

10 cents per pound. . . 



If cents per pound ... . 

1 cent per pound 

do 

Free. 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 



Free. 
Do. 
Do. 



leant per 

Da 
Free, 
leant per 



15 per cent ad 
5 cents per pound 



Uc, powdered. 

ilphate of lime, groin 
ay, china, or kaolin. 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

S2.25perton 

$2.fi0pexton 



Free 

,.... do.. ........... 

10 per cent ad valorem. 
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Jacksonville, Fla., December IB, 1908. 
F. A. Reichard, New York; N. Y. 

Dear Sir: We have your favor of the 10th instant requesting our 
opinion as to duties on certain raw materials in paint that would meet 
our views. We are returning your list herewith, with several of the 

auestions answered. The questions that we have left unarjswerod we 
o not feel well posted enough on to express an opinion. 
Yours, very truly, 

Dosier & Gay Paint Co., 
By J. H. Gay, President. 



New York City, December 14, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

M. Ewing, Fox & Co., 
Per C. B. Fox. 



No. I. 



No. a. 



No. a 



Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral. 

Red load 

White lead, dry or in pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in 
pulp, or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry, or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 
do 



Free... 
....do. 



.do. 



.do. 



3} cents per pound ... , 
2} cents per pound. .. . 

do , 

1 cent per pound , 

If cents per pound.... 
3| cents per pound ... . 

30 per cent ad valorem, 



1} cents per pound ... . 

1 cent per pound 

do 

Jree 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 



.do. 



10 cents per pound. . . 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

12.25 per ton , 

$2.60 per ton , 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound .... . 



Free... 
do. 



10 per cent ad valorem. 



J cent 

Da 

Do, 

2 cents. 
14 cents. 
Do. 
| cent 
I cent. 
20 per cent. 

I cent per pound. 

20 per cent 
5 cents. 



10 percent ad valorem. 

Do. 
Free. 



New York City, December 14, 1908. 
Mr. F. A. Reichard, 

Manhattan. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of the 10th instant regarding 
suggestions for tariff revisions on colors, earths, etc., we Delieve 
this should only be such as to equalize the difference in foreign and 
domestic labor costs, plus a small amount for the protection of the 
American manufacturer or miner. 

We return herewith the list you inclosed, together with our sug- 
gestions noted in blue ink. 

Yours, truly, M. Ewino Fox & Co. 
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December 12, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty. Those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reich- 
ard, and those in column No. 2 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

The Foy Paint & Glass Co., 
Wm. F. Foy, President. 





No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Ocher and oehery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or p. i) vented. 

Umlierand urn her earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orance mineral 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

3} cents p*r pound 

2 J cents per pound 

do 


Free 




do 

do 

1] cents per pound 

1 cent per pound 

do 




Red lead 




White load, dry or in pulp 




Zinc, oxide of, dry 


1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound 

3} cents per pound ... . 

80 per cent ad valorem. 

do 


Free 




Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 

or mixed with water. 
Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 

and levigated. 
Oxide of iron, artificial 


1 cent per pound 

20 percent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound 

Free....... 




Ver.nilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 


10 cents per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
92.25 per ton 




Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 


do 




$2.50 per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem. 











Milwaukee, Wis., December 14, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are tne present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

H. B. Gregory. 



Ocher and oehery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umlier and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orance mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or In palp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in 
pulp or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, erode 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered » 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



No.l. 



| cent per pound. 
....do 



.do. 



31 cents per pound 

2| cents per pound 

do 

I cent per pound 

II cents per pound 

3| cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem. 



....do 

10 cents per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

$2.60 per ton 



No. 2. 



Free. 



.do. 



.do. 



1] cents per pound ... . 

1 cent per pound 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound. . 



Free... 
do. 



10 per cent ad valorem. 



No. 3. 



Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

2 cents. 
Free. 

Do. 
leant. 

a cents, 
per cent ad valorem. 

Do. 

Do. 
Scents. 



Slpart 
Free. 
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Hon. Sereno Patne, 



Cleveland, Ohio, December It, 1908. 



Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Snt: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

The Hale & Holmes Cq. # 
E. T. Holmes, Treasurer. 



No.1. 



No. I 



No. a. 



Oeher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pul verfsed. 

81enna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and timber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or in pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zloo, oxide of, ground in oil. . . . 

Ultramarine blue, dry or In 
pulp or mixed with water. 

Oxide of Iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground , 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



| cant per pound. 
....do 



Free... 
....do. 



.do. 



.do. 



31 cents per pound . . . 
2\ cents per pound. . . 

do 

1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound..., 
Z\ cents per pound... 

30 per cent ad valorem 



.....do 

10 cents per pound. 



1} cents per pound 

1 cent per pound , 

do 

Free , 

leant per pound , 

20 per cent ad valorem, 

40 cents per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound..... 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

$2.50 per ton 



Free 

....do 

10 per cent ad valorem. 



The tame 

No. 2. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da. 

Do. 
Do. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Columbus, Ohio, December IS, 1908. 
Mr. F. A. Reichard, 

New York, N. T. 
Dear Sir: We received your letter, dated December 10, and 
return herewith the sheet which you inclosed to us. We agree with 
the position you take exactly. We think the tariff on the materials 
you name on attached sheet is out of all reason, and what you propose 
would still give protection where necessary and give some idea of 
simple justice to the consumers on this line of goods. 

You are perfectly sound in every way on every item, and we shall 
be glad to see the change made to the rates of duty that you propose 
on the articles enumerated, as it would be just to all concerned. 

Thanking you for giving us an opportunity to testify in this way, 
and trusting the duties may be lowered m accordance with our 
ideas, which are right, we remain, 
Yours, very truly, 

The Hanna Paint Mfg. Co., 
By J. B. Hanna, President. 
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Columbus, Ohio, December 16, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sib: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present rates 
of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested byF.i Reichard, and 
those m column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

The Hanna Paint Mfg. Oo. 
J. H. Hanna, President 



Ocher tod ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

tfcmna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral, 

Redfead 

White lead, dry or m pulp 

Slnot oxide of , dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, erudeand 
levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial. 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
Bound In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

day, china, or kaolin 



No. L 



| cent per pound. 
,....do 



.do.. 



3| cents per pound. . 
2] cents per pound . . 

do 

1 cent per pound ... . 
If cento per pound. . 
3j cents per pound. . 

30 per cent ad valorem. 



....do 

10 oenti per pound.. 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.26 per ton 

$2.50 per ton 



No. 3. 



Free... 
.....do.. 



.do.. 



1} cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound... 
do 



Free. 

•1 cent per pound...... 

20 per cent ad valorem, 

40 cents per ton 



15 per centad valorem. 
6 cent! per pound. . 



Free... 
do.. 



10 per centad valorem. 



No,*. 



We agree with the rates of duty proposed by Mr. P. A. Reichard i 
in every way more fair and equitable. 



Hon. Sereno Payne. 



Cleveland, Ohio, December IS, 1908. 



Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C 
Sib: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reich- 
ard, and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

The Pattebson Sabgent Co., 
By F. B. Stevens, Treasurer. 



No.l. 



No. a. 



Net. 



Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral. 



| cent per pound .. . 

do 

do 

$f cents per pound. 



Free 

....do 

....do 

If cants par pound. 



Free. 
Do, 
Do, 

1| cants 
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Red lead 

White lead, dry or In pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in 
pulp or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 

• and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered , 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin , 



No.l. 



2 J cents per pound . . 

do 

1 cent per pound 

1] cent» per pound. . 
3| cents per pound. - 

30 per cent ad valorem. 



.....do 

10 cents per pound. . . 



20 per cent ad valorem 

12.25 per ton 

12.60 per ton 



No. 2. 



1 cent per pound 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 percent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound 



Free 

,,...do 

10 per cent ad valorem. 



No. 3. 



1 cent per pound. 

Do. 
Free. 

1 cent per pound. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton. 

15 per cent ad valorem* 
5 cents per pound. 



Free. 

Do. 
10 per cent ad valorem. 



Troy, N. Y., December 12, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here'Deiow is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

C. F. Polk. 





No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 8. 


Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

81enna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

TJmber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral. 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound ... . 
2} cents per pound ... . 
do 


Free 


Free; 


do 

do 

If cents per pound 

1 cent per pound 

do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Red lead 


Do. 


White lead, dry or In pulp 


Do 


Zinc, oxide of, dry 


1 cent per pound 

14 cents per pound. .. . 
8f cents per pound 

80 per cent ad valorem. 

do 


Free 


Da 


Zinc! oxide of. ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or In pulp 

or mixed with water. 
Oxide of iron, natural, erode, 

and levigated. 
Oxide of iron, artificial 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 

Free .. 


Do 
Do. 

Do, 

Do, 


Vermilion red and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 


10 cents per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem . 
$2.25 per ton 


Do. 
Do 


Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china or taoHn 


do 


Do. 


$2.50 per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem. 


Do. 









Cleveland, December 14, 1908. 
Mr. F. A. Reichard, 

New York OUy. 

Dear Sib: Replying to your letter of December 10, with tariff list 

attached, we are returning it with our recommendations in blue pencil 

under the third column. We have tried to be fair in this, not caring 

to injure domestic interests as long as the duty on prepared paint 
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remains the same. If, however, this were lowered the change would 
affect certain lines which, as far as we are concerned, can now be left 
as they are. 

Yours, truly, The Sherwin-Williams Co,, 

L. M. Williams, 

Purchasing Agent 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



No. a. 



Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed or pulverized. 

Orange mineral. 

Red toad 

White lead, dry or in pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered. 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 
....do 



Free... 
....do. 



.do. 



.do. 



31 cents per pound ... . 

2} cents per pound 

do 

I cent per pound 

II cents per pound. .. . 
3] cents per pound ... . 

30 per cent ad valorem. 



....do 

10 cents per pound. 



1} cents per pound. .. . 

1 cent per pound 

do , 

Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound. ... . 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

$2.Wperton 



Free , 

....do 

10 per cent ad valorem, 



Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

31 cents per pound. 
2} cents per pound. 

Do. 
1 cent per pound. 
If cents per pound. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton. 

ISpercentad valoi 
5 cents per pound. 



Free. 

Do. 
10 per cent ad valorem. 



Stbacuse, N. Y., December IS, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee an Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present rates 
of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, and 
those m column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

C. W. Snow & Co. 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



No. 3. 



Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or in pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or In pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of Iron, natural, crude 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry, or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 
.....do 



Free. 



.do. 



.do. 
.do. 



3f cents per pound. . . , 
2] cents per pound. . . . 

do 

1 cent per pdhnd 

lg cents per pound 

3| cents per pound.... 

30 per cent ad valorem. 



1 1 cents per pound ... . 

1 cent per pound 

do , 

Free , 

1 cent per pound , 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 



.do. 



10 cents per pound 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

$2.50 per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound. ... . 



Free , 

....do 

10 per cent ad valorem. 



Free. 

Do, 

Do. 

1 } cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound. 

Do. 
Free. 

1 cent per pound. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton. 

15 per cent ad valorem 
5 cents per pound. 



Free. 

Do. 
10 per cent ad valorem. 
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Watebidwn, N. Y., December 16 y 1908. 
Hon. Ssbbno Paynb ? 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Sib: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present rates 
of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, and 
those m column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

Samuel Felt Drug Co. 



No.1. 



No.1 



No.1 



Ocber and oehery earths, pow- 
dered, wished, or pulverised. 

Ifcinni and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 

Bedlead 

White lead, dry or in pulp 

Sine, oxide of. dry 

Sine, oxide of, ground in oil. . . . 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

vermilion red, and colors con- 
tainlnc quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Tew, powdered 

fulpnate of lime, ground 

(lay, China, r- —"- 



| cent per pound., 

.....do 

.....do 



Free. 



.do. 



.do. 



31 cents per pound ... . 
21 cents per pound ... . 

do 

1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound.... 
3f cents per pound ... . 

30 per cant ad valorem. 



....do 

10 cents per pound ... . 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

$236 per ton 

$2^0 per ton 



If cents per pound ... . 

1 cent per pound 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40-cents per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound 



Free , 

.....do 

10 per cent ad valorem. 



We approve of column No. 2, with the exception of white lead, red 
lead, litharge, and orange mineral. Would be in favor of changing 
present rate. 

Richmond, Va., December IS, 1908. 
Mr. F. A. Reichard, 

182 Nassau street, New York. 
Dear Snt: We have your letter of the 10th inclosing schedule, 
which we take pleasure in returning. We approve of the suggestions 
you make in column No. 2. 
Yours, very truly, 

Tanner Paint and Oil Co., 
Jno. F. Tanner. 



Richmond, Va., December 14, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present rates 
of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested tnr F. A. Reichard, and 
those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

Tanner Paint and Oil Co., 

Richmond, Va. 
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Nal. 



Nal 



Nal 



Ocner and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Stonna end sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Oranse mineral 

RedTead 

White lead, dry. or In pulp 

Ztnc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground In of) . 

Ultramarine blue,drv or In pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of Iron, natural, erode, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
tamtnc quicksilver, dry or 
pound In oil or water. 

Tale, powdered 

Sul ph ate of lime, ground. 

day, china, or kaolin. 



| cents per pound. 
....do 



Free. 



.do., 
.do. 



SJ cents per pound 

2} cents per pound. ... 
do 

I cent per pound .. . 

II cents per pound. 
8f cents per pound. 

10 per cent ad valorem. 



....do 

10 cents per pound. 



If cents per pound, 
leant per pound... 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound... 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton.... 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound. . 



90 per cent ad valorem. 

S2.2Sperton 

12.60 per ton 



Free 

....do 

10 per cent ad 



Wavebly, N. T., December 4, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Patnb, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives. 
Sib: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty; those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

A. H. Thomas Paint Co. 





Nal. 


No. 2. 


Nal 


Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

3§ cents per pound. .. . 
2{ cents per pound ... . 
do 


Free 


Free. 


do 

do 

1 1 cents per pound ... . 

1 cent per pound 

do 


Do. 

Da 

1| cents per pound. 
Da 


Red lead 


White lead, dry or In pulp 


Da 


Zinc, oxide of, dry 


I cent per pound 

II cents per pound.... 
3] cents per pound ... . 

10 per cent ad valorem. 

do 


Free 


Da 


Zinc, oxtde of. ground in* oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 

or mixed with water. 
Oxide of lron,natural,crude and 

levigated. 
Oxide of iron, artificial 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound 

Free 


Da 


Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Tata, powdered 


10 cents per pound ... . 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
S2.25 per ton.... 


Da 
Da 


Sulphate of lime, ground... 


do 




day, china, or kaolin 


$2.50 per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem . 


Da 
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Memphis, Tenn., December 15, 1908. 
F. A. Reichard, 

New Yorle, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the 10th, we are returning 
sheet as requested. Your ideas in regard to tariff suit us all right, 
with the exception that you have not put flax on the free list. We 
think that flax and linseed oil should come in free. Hoping you will 
be able to do something with this tariff schedule, we are, 
Yours, truly, 

Trub-Tagg Paint Company. 



Memphis, Tenn., December 14, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne^ 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

True-Tagg Paint Co. 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



No. 3. 



Ooher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

O ranee mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or In pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or In pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 
....do 



Free... 
....do. 



.do. 



.do. 



31 cents per pound. . . 
2} cents per pound. . . 

do , 

lcent per pound 

1! cents per pound 

3 j cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem, 



1] cents per pound 

1 cent per pound 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem 

40 cents per ton 



.do. 



10 cents per pound. . . . 

20 per cent ad valorem, 

$2.25 per ton 

12.50 per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound 



Free 

....do 

10 per cent ad valorem, 



Pbovidence, R. L, December 15, 1908. 
Mr. F. A. Reichard, 

1S2 Nassau St., New York. 
Dear Sir: In reply to yours of the 10th and 14th, would say that 
the rates given in column 2, suggested by you as import duty on some 
of the dry materials in our line, seem fair and satisfactory to us, pro- 
viding the duty on pig lead is reduced in the same or greater propor- 
tion as the duty on its products, white lead, red lead, etc. 
Yours, truly, 

United States Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
H. W. Rice, Secretary. 
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St. Louis, Mo. f December 15, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno PaynEj 

Chairman Committee an Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 
Sib: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present rates 
of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, and 
are the rates which we favor. 

Respectfully, Vane-Calvert Paint Co., 

Per H. P. Futich, Secretary. 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



Nat. 



Oeher and ocnery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or In pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or In 
pulp or mixed with water. 

Oxide of Iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 
.....do 



Free... 
....do. 



.do. 



SI cents per pound... 
2| cents per pound ... , 
do , 

I cent per pound 

I I cents per pound ... . 
3| cents per pound — 

30 per cent ad valorem. 



....do 

10 cants per pound. .. . 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

$2.50 per ton 



If cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound... 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound... 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

ttcentsperton.... 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 



Free 

....do 

10 per cent ad valorem. 



Warren, Ohio, December IS, 1908. 
Mr. P. A. Reichard, 

182 Nassau street, New York. 
Dear Sir: Your favor of the 10th at hand, calling attention to the 
duty upon certain paint materials. We do not believe that there ifl 
any injustice done to anyone under the present tariff, and we hear 
of no complaint among manufacturers of paint or the consumers of 
the same in regard to the present prices, and were we to express our 
opinion it would be that we suggest no change whatever in No. 3. 

Were we manufacturers and producers of dry material in this 
country we would feel that we were entitled to protection. I believe 
that Americans should stand for America, and that we should pro- 
tect our own industries and give to our laboring people good wages, 
and this can only be done by keeping the tariff where it belongs; 
hence we inclose this sheet with our opinion expressed upon it. 
Yours, respectfully, 

The Warren Paint Co., 
M. S. Clapp, Secretary. 

75941— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 29 
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Wakben, Ohio, December It, 1908. 
Hon. Seeeno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 
Sib: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

The Warren Paint Co., 
M. S. Clapp, Treasurer. 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



No. 3. 



Ooher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or in palp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of. ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in 
pulp or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

Vermilion red. and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 
....do 



Free. 



(•) 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



31 cents per pound 

2 J cents per pound 

do 

1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound 

3i cents per pound... 

80 per cent ad valorem. 



....do 

10 cents per pound. .. . 

20 percent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

12.50 per ton 



If cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound... 
do 



Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 



Free... 
do. 



10 per cent ad valorem. 



• We are opposed to any change upon the paint or color schedule. 



Boston, Mass., December IB, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

A. A. White & Co. 





No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 8. 


Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

8ienna and s enna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umlier and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral. 


|cent per pound 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound ... . 
2 J cents per pound ... . 
do 


Free 


Free. 


do 

do 

1 1 cents per pound ... . 

1 cent per pound 

do 


Do. 
Do. 
li cents per pound. 


Red lead * 


1 cent per pound or fraa. 


White lead, dry or In pulp 


Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, dry 


1 cent per pound 

1 f cents per pound ... . 
3f cents per pound ... . 


Free 


Free. 


Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in 
pulp or mixed with water. 


1 cent per nound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 


l cent per pound. 
aOpercentadTaloraa. 
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No.l. 



No. 2. 



No. 3. 



Oxide of iron, natural, erode 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



30 per cent ad valorem. 



.do. 



10 cents per pound ... . 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

$2.60 per ton 



40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 



Free 

....do 

10 per cent ad valorem, 



40 cents per too. 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound. 



Free. 

Do. 
10 per cent ad valorem. 



New York City, December 16, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0< 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

SlGMUND IJLLMAN Co., 

By Sigmund Ullman, President. 



No.L 



No. 2. 



No. 3. 



Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umt>er and umLer earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Oranpe mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or in pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in 
pulp or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vennilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

8ulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 

....do 

....do 



Free. 



Free. 



.do.. 



.do.. 



31 cents per pound ... . 

2| cents per pound 

do , 

1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound 

3f cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem. 

do 

10 cents jwr pound. . . . 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

$2.50 per ton 



1 1 cents per pound ... . 

1 cent per pound 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound 



Free 

do 

10 per cent ad valorem. 



Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 

Da 
Da 



Da 
Do. 
Do. 



Cleveland, Ohio, December IS, 1908. 
Mr. F. A. Reichakd, New York City. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 10th at hand, and after looking over your 
tariff list we wish to say that you have struck our ideas exactlv in 
regard to the different materials referred to. We know of nothing 
on the list that we would care to change, and hope your ideas in 
regard to the same will meet the views of the tariff committee at 
Washington. 

x ours, truly, The Ullman-Philpott Co. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, December IS, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne s 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sib: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

S. Pollock, Treas. 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



Ne.3. 



Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral. 

Red lead , 

White lead, dry or In pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil. . . 

Ultramarine blue, dry or inpulp, 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining . quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 

do 

do 



Free. 



.do. 
.do. 



31 cents per pound 

2} cents per pound . . . . 

do 

1 cent per pound 

1} cents per pound. .. . 
3} cents per pound. .. . 

30 per cent ad valorem. 



If cents per pound ... . 
1 cent per pound... 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem 

40 cents per ton 



.do. 



10 cents per pound. . . 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

$2.50 per ton , 



15 per cent ad valorem 
6 cents per pound 



Free 

....do 

10 per cent ad valorem. 



Hon. Sereno Payne 



Cincinnati, Ohio, December H, 1908. 



Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few^ raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

Ira D. Washbuen. 



No.l. 



No. 2. 



No.l. 



Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or In pulp , 

Zino, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry, or In pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of Iron, natural, orude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining; quicksilver, dry, or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of Ume, ground. 

day , china, or kaolin 



| cant per pound. 

....do 

....do 



Free. 



.do. 



.do. 



81 cents per pound ... . 
2{ cents per pound. .. . 
do. 

I oent per pound 

II cents per pound.... 
8f cents per pound. .. , 

80 per cent ad valorem. 



....do 

10 cents per pound. . 



If cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound... 

do. 

Free 

1 cent per pound. 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40oentsper ton.... 



Free. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound.... 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

82.60 per ton 



Ixee 

....do. 

10 per oent ad 
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Hon. Sereno Patne, 



Kansas City, Mo., December 17, 1908. 



Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sib: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

A. M. Hughes Paint and Glass Co., 
By A. M. Hughes, President 





No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No.*. 


Ocher and oobery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, ox pulverized. 

Orange mineral 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound 

2| cents per pound 

do 


Free 


Free. 


do 

do 

If cents per pound 

1 cent per pound 

do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Red lead 


1 cent per pound. 
Do. 


White lead, dry or in pulp 


Zinc, oxide' of , <lry. . . T. . .1 


1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound 

3} cents per pound 

SO par cant ad valorem . 

do 


Free 


Free. 


Zinc oxide of, ground mofl 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 

or mixed with water. 
Oxide of Iron, natural, erode, 

and levigated. 
Oxide of Iron, artificial 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem . 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem . 
5 cents per pound 

Free 


11 cents per pound. 
Free. 

20 percent ad valorem. 

Do. 


Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 


10 cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem. 
$2.25 per ton 


Free. 
Do. 


Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 


do 


Do. 


$2.60 per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem. 


Do. 









Philadelphia, Pa., December 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sib: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present rates 
of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, and 
those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

Theo. G. Rambo. 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



No. 3. 



Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or tn pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry. 

Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of Iron, natural, crude 
and levigated. 

Oxide of Iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china, or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 
do 



Free. 



.do. 



.do. 
.do. 



81 cents per pound 

2{ cents per pound ... 
do. 



I cent per pound 

II cents per pound 

3} cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem . 



do 

10 cents per pound. 



If cents per pound 

1 cent per pound 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem . 

40 cents per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem , 
6 cents per pound 



20 percent ad valorem . 

$2.25 per ton 

12.50 per ton 



Free >, 

do 

10 per cent ad valorem . 



Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

1} cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound. 

Do. 
Free. 

1 cent per pound. 
20 per cent ad 

40 cents per ton. 

15percentadval< 
6 cents per pound. 



Free. 

Do, 
10 per cent ad 
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Richmond, Va., December SI, 1908. 
Hon. Serbno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present rates 
of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, and 
those m column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

The Burton System (Inc.) 





No.1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Ocber and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pul vented. 

Bienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral 


| cent per pound. 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound .... 
2\ cents per pound. . . . 
do 


Free 


Same as No. 2. 


do 

do 

1] cents per pound. . . . 

1 cent per pound 

do 


Do. 
Da 
Do. 


Red lead 


Do. 


White lead, dry or In pulp 


Do 


Zinc, oxide of, dry 


I cent per pound 

II cents per pound .... 
3f cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem. 

do 


Free 


Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in 

pulp or mixed with water. 
Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 

and levigated. 
Oxide of iron, artificial 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 

Free 


Do. 
Do. 

Da 

Da 


Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 


10 cents per pound. .. . 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
$2.25 per ton 


Da 
Da 


Sulphate of lime, ground 


do 


Do. 


Clay, china, or kaolin 


12.50 per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem. 


Da 









Spokane, Wash., December 16, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present rates 
of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, and 
those m column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

Spokane Paint and Oil Co. (Incorporated). 
R. H. Oakley. 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



No. 3. 



Ocber and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or In pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil ... . 

Ultramarine bl ue, dry or In pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered , 

Sulphate of 1 ime, ground. 

Cay, china, or kaolin 



| cent per pound. 
.....do 



Free. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



3* cents pw pound 

2J cents per pound. . . . 

do 

1 cent per pound , 

If cents per pound 

3f cents per pound ... . 

30 per cent ad valorem. 



....do 

10 cents per pound 



If cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound... 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound . . . 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton.... 



Free. 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

12.25 per ton 

$2.50 per ton 



Free... 
.do.. 



10 per cent ad valorem. 
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Welliamsport, Pa., December 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

Globe Paint Co., 
W. J. Evey, Proprietor. 





No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered . washed , or pul venzed. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow. 
dered. washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound ... . 

2f cents per pound 

do 

1 cent per pound 

1| cents per pound .... 
3] cents per pound. . . . 

30 per cent ad valorem. 

do 


Free 


Free. 


do ; 


Do. 


do 

tf cents per pound ... . 

1 cent per pound 

do 

Free 


Do. 

1) cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound. 

Do. 
Free. 


Red lead 


White lead, dry or in pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 


Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil. . . . 
Ultramarine blue, dry or in 

pulp or mixed with water. 
Oxide of iron, natural, crude, 

and levigated. 
Oxide of iron, artificial 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem . 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 

Free.. 


1 cent per pound. 

35 cents per ton. 

10 per cent ad valoreoL 


Vermilion red, and colon con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 


10 cents per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
$2.25 per ton 


4 cents per pound. 
Free. 


Sulphate of lime, ground 


do 


Do. 
8 per cent ad valorem. 


Clay, china, or kaolin 


$2.50 per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem. 







Hon. 



St. Paul, Minn., December 18, 1908. 
Sereno Payne, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reich- 
ard, and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 





No. L 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound 

2| cents per pound. . . . 
do 


Free 


Free. 


dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

TJmber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Orange mineral 


do 

do 

If cents per pound 

1 cent per pound 

do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Red lead 


Do. 


White lead, dry or In pulp 


Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, dry 


1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound 

3| cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem. 

do 


Free 


Do. 


Zinc, oxide of. ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 

or mixed with water. 
Oxide of Iron, natural, crude, 

and levigated. 
Oxide of iron, artificial 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 

Free 


1 cent per poand. 
Do. 

Free. 

30 per cent ad valorm. 


Vermilion red and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground In oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 


10 cents per pound 

20 percent ad valorem. 
S2.25per ton 


Free. 
Do. 


Sulphate of lime, ground ....... 


do 


Do. 


Clay, china, or kaolin 


12.50 per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem . 


Do. 
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Indianapolis, December 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Meant, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Sib: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor, provided 
the raw materials from which these are made are placed on the free 
list so our manufacturers can compete. 
Respectfully, 

The A. Bukdsal Company. 





No. L 


No. 2. 


No. a. 


Ocber and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Blenna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound ... . 
2J cents per pound ... . 
do 


Free 


(•) 


do 

do '. 

1| cents per pound 

1 cent per pound 

do 


Red lead 




White lead, dry or in pulp 




Zinc, oxide of, dry 


I cent per pound 

II cents per pound 

3| cents per pound 

30 per cent ad valorem. 

do 


Free 


J cent per pound. 

Free. 
Do. 


Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil. . . . 
Ultramarine blue, dry or In 

pulp, or mixed with water. 
Oxide of iron, natural, crude 

and levigated. 
Oxide o/ iron, artificial 


1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents par ton 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound 

Free 


Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 


10 cents per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
$2.25 per ton 


Da 


Sulphate of lime, ground 


do 


OypsunL 


Clay, china, or kaolin 


$2.50 per ton 


10 per cent ad valorem. 









« Free, by all means. None found in this country; nothing but counterfeits, so far. 

Free pig lead, conditionally that the raw material (pig lead) from 
which tnese are made be free or likewise reduced. 



Ashbville, N. C, December 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw. materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

T. C. Smith, President. 





No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 8. 


Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Sienna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverised. 

Umber and umber earths pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral 


| cent per pound 

do 

do 

31 cents per pound ... . 
2| cents per pound ... . 
do 


Free 


Free. 


do 

do 

If cents per pound 

1 cent per pound 

do 


Do. 

Da 

If cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound. 
Do. 


Bed lead 


White lead, dry or In pulp 


fine, oxide of, dry , 


1 cent per pound 

1] cents per pound 


Free 


Free. 


Zinc, oxide of, ground In oil 


1 cent per pound 


1 cent per pound. 
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NO.L 



No.l 



No. 3. 



Ultramarine blue, dry or in 
pulp or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural crude 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red. and colon con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered , 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

<*ay, china, or kaolin 



31 oenti per pound... 
80 per cent ad valorem . 

.....do 

10 cent! per pound ... . 



SO per cent ad valorem . 

$2.25 per ton , 

12.50 per ton < 



20 per cent ad valorem. 
40 centi per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound 



Free... 
.do.. 



10 per cent ad valorem . 



20 per cent ad valorem. 

40 cents per ton. 

15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound. 

20 per cent ad valorem. 

$2.25 per ton. 

10 per cent ad valorem. 



Cleveland, Ohio, December IS, 1908. 
F. A. Reichard, New York, N. Y. 

Deab Sib: Replying to yours of December 10, on looking over 
your suggestions as to provision of the tariff on dry colors, would say 
that we do not believe we could improve on it, and therefore concur 
with your suggestion^. 

Very truly, yours, 

The National Paint & Vabnish Co., 
W. L. Cooke, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 



Cleveland, Ohio, December IS, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee an Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

The National Paint & Varnish Co. 



No.L 



No. 2. 



No. 8. 



Ocher and ochery earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

81enna and sienna earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Umber and umber earths, pow- 
dered, washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or in "pulp*. '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp 
or mixed with water. 

Oxide of iron, natural crude, 
and levigated. 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors con- 
taining quicksilver, dry or 
ground in oil or water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

day, china, or kaolin 



I cent per pound. 
....do 



.do. 



Free... 
....do. 
....do. 



Free. 
Do. 
Do. 



31 cents per pound 

2| cents per pound . . . . 

do , 

1 cent per pound 

If cents per pound. .., 
3| cents per pound ... . 

80 percent ad valorem. 



if cents per pound 

1 cent per pound 

do 

Free 

1 cent per pound 

20 per cent ad valorem , 

40 cents per ton , 



.do. 



10 oents per pound. . . 



20 percent ad valorem. 

82.25 per ton 

82.60 per ton 



15 per cent ad valorem. 
6 oents per pound 



Free 

....do 

10 percent ad valorem. 
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THE VATOHAN PAINT COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO, SUGGESTS 
NEW SCHEDULE OF KATES FOE PAINT MATERIALS. 

Cleveland, Ohio, December IS, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 
Sib: Here below is a list of a few raw materials used principally 
by paint manufacturers. The rates in column No. 1 are the present 
rates of duty, those in column No. 2 are suggested by F. A. Reichard, 
and those in column No. 3 are the rates which we favor. 
Respectfully, 

The Vaughan Paint Co., 
T. S. V. 



No.L 



No. 2. 



No.*. 



Ocher and ochery earths, powdered, 

washed, or pulverized. 
Sienna and sienna earths, powdered, 

washed, or pulverized. 
Umber and umber earths, powdered, 

washed, or pulverized. 

Orange mineral 

Red lead 

White lead, dry or in pulp 

Zinc, oxide of, dry 

Zinc, oxide of, ground in oil 

Ultramarine blue, dry or in pulp or mixed 

with water. 
Oxide of iron, natural, crude, and levi- 

Oxide of iron, artificial 

Vermilion red, and colors containing 
quicksilver, dry or ground in oil or 
water. 

Talc, powdered 

Sulphate of lime, ground 

Clay, china or kaolin 



f cent per pound.. 

f cent per pound.. 

f cent per pound.. 

31 cents per pound 
2J cents per pound 
2J cents per pou nd 

I cent per pound.. 

I I cents per pound 
S| cents per pound 

80 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

30 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

10 cents per pound 



20 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

$2.25 per ton 

•2.60 per ton 



Free.*. 

Free 

Free. ...•••• ...... 

If cents per pound 
1 cent per pound.. 
1 cent per pound.. 

Free 

1 cent per ponnd.. 
20 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 
40 cents per ton.., 

15 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 
5 cents per pound. 



Free. 



Free 

10 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 



Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

1 cent per pound. 

4 cent per pound. 
| cent per pound, 
| cent per pound. 
I cent pur pound. 

5 per cent. 

1 cent per pound, 
i cent per pound. 

2 cents per pound* 

5 per cent 

5 per cent. 
5 per cent. 



CAWLEY, CLARK & CO., NEWARK, N. J., ASK THAT THE PRESENT 
DUTIES ON DET C0L0ES BE MAINTAINED. 

Newark, N. J., January 7, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We ask that the present duty on dry colors be main- 
tained, for the following reasons : 

Our business is as arduous, as risky, and requires as much technical 
skill as any business we know of. At the present time competition 
between domestic manufacturers is of the keenest character — indeed, 
it might be designated as of a "cutthroat" character — so that if 
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we can succeed in getting 5 per cent on our sales (namely, the same 
amount as one could obtain on bond and mortgage without sensible 
risk) we are doing very well indeed; and yet, in spite of this close 
domestic jcompetition, we are still subject to more or less competition 
from the German manufacturers, who are our principal competitors. 

It is a fact also that under present conditions the pro rata protec- 
tion on our raw materials is in general somewhat larger than that 
on our finished products; but we are making a living under present 
conditions, we realize that stability is the lite of trade, and that any 
agitation of the tariff question is a deadly foe to such stability. In 
fact, it has the same effect as a great financial panic or a prolonged 
national strike. 

We must confess frankly that as regards Germany, if we had free 
raw materials and there were no duties on our finished products, we 
could not successfully stand as against German competition, for the 
following reasons: First, the cost of erecting a German plant is only 
10 per cent to 50 per cent that of ours, and the same applies to main- 
tenance of said plant. The rate of interest is lower, as is also the cost 
of water, gas, etc. Second, the price of common labor in Germany 
is not more than 50 per cent that of ours, and in regard to technical or 
professional labor, such as that of chemists, engineers, etc., there is 
absolutely no comparison between the German cost and ours, as such 
talent in Germany is almost a drug on the market. In brief, German 
industry is systematic, economical, and well educated; ours, on the 
contrary, is in general unsystematic, extravagant, and badly educated. 
The fact is that many of our industries have grown up under arti- 
ficial conditions, and our belief is that any attempt to suddenly alter 
these would have a very prejudicial effect upon American industries 
in general. We believe it is a fact, as far as our own industry is con- 
cerned, that our prices do not differ so greatly from European regular 
prices as the various duties might indicate, on account of the exces- 
sively close competition among domestic manufacturers. 

A certain amount of duty is useful in protecting us against what is 
generally known as " dumping." Every manufacturer is aware of 
the fact that if at certain times he could dispose of 10 per cent to 15 
per cent of his surplus product in any market other than his natural 
one, and this with a view of keeping his factory in constant operation, 
he would be advantaged by selling such surplus at a cost which would 
approximate 70 per cent of what would be the proper price in his own 
market, meaning by " proper price " that which only involves a nar 
row margin of profit. This dumping is really the most dangerous 
part of foreign trade in a country where duties are relatively high, 
because every intelligent merchant realizes that a clever salesman,T)y 
having at his disposal, say, 5 per cent to 10 per cent of the normal 
product of any particular article, could easily demoralize the market 
for such product. 

Respectfully submitted* 

Cawley, Clark & Co., Inc., 
John Cawley, President. 
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J. LEE SMITH * CO., SEW YORK CITY, UBGE MAINTENANCE OF 
PRESENT CLASSIFICATION OF OCHEE, SIENNA, AND UMBEE. 

New York, December ££, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: It has lately been brought to our attention that a firm 
in Philadelphia has, as reported, advocated to your honorable com- 
mittee to incorporate paragraph 49 with paragraph 58 of Schedule A. 
This would result to their great advantage as sellers of an American 
sienna which they are reported to control. 

In round figures, the result would be a reduction in the duty on 
ocher of about 51 per cent, an increase in duty on umber of about 
40 per cent, and an increase in duty on sienna of about 81 per cent. 
The result of this would work a great injustice to the large number of 
American ocher miners, who are dependent upon the protection of 
three-eighths of a cent per pound to market their product. The 
great bulk of ocher imported is in the powdered form, against which 
the American ocher has to compete. 

With regard to umber, the quality of the American product is very 
poor, and most of the umber used is imported and originates almost 
entirely in the island of Cyprus. 

With regard to sienna, there are but very few mines in this country 
that produce a good article, and the finer grades, which are used 
principally for staining wood in imitation of oak, mahogany, etc.. 
are, like umber, imported in the crude state and powdered here and 
made ready for use. 

We have a mill in Brooklyn in which we powder these crude earths, 
like umber and sienna, which gives the work to the American work- 
man, and all the supplies contingent upon the grinding of the goods 
to American producers of same. We therefore object to having the 
duty increased on umber 40 per cent and on sienna 81 per cent for 
the benefit of one manufacturer in Philadelphia. Such an increase 
in duty would close our mills, as it would others in the same business. 

We therefore respectfully ask that paragraph 49 be left as it is in 
tariff act of 1897, which is equitable to afl and gives the American 
mill owner one-fourth of a cent per pound protection in importing 
the crude goods and grinding them here instead of having the goods 
imported in the powdered state for the benefit of the foreign workman. 
We remain, very respectfully, 

J. Lee Smith & Co. 

J. W. C0ITLST0N & CO., NEW TOEK CITY, SUGGEST NEW CLASSIFI- 
CATION FOE SIENNA EAETHS. 

New York, November £8, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: We take the liberty of writing to you with reference to para- 
graph No. 49, Schedule A, of our present tariff. This paragraph 
reads as follows: 

Ocher and ochery earths, sienna and sienna earths, and umber and amber 
earths, not specially provided for, when crude or not powdered, washed or pul- 
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merited, one-eighth of one cent per pound; If powdered, washed, or pulverized, 
three-eighths of one cent per pound ; if ground In oil or water, one and one-half 
cents per pound. 

We think that this paragraph should be changed by omitting the 
word " washed " in the first part of the paragraph. The reason that 
we request this is that considerable of the sienna earths that we im- 
port from Italy are naturally washed, or are in such condition that 
they do not require to be washed before sending to this country. The 
goods are in lumps, but not washed. The merchandise, in some in- 
stances, has been classified, and we are obliged to pay a duty of three- 
eighths cent p>er pound, although we are obliged to powder the mate- 
rial in our mills in the same manner as other sienna earths, as well 
as umber and ocher earths that we import under the same classifica- 
tion, which are of a harder substance, and which are also classified 
at one-eighth cent per pound duty. 

The material in question can not be used by paint manufacturers 
in the same manner as goods classified at three-eighths cent per pound 
duty. The classification, therefore, of these few sienna earths that 
are mined and are sufficiently washed by nature as to not necessitate 
their washing by hand, classifies them at three-eighths cent a pound 
duty, but without material benefit to ourselves or to our customers. 

We trust, therefore, that on consideration of these duties you will 
be able to omit the word " washed " in the first portion of the para- 
graph. 

Yours, respectfully, J. W. Coulston & Co. 



C. K. WILLIAMS 6 CO., OF EASTON, PA., ASK THAT NO CHANGE 
BE HADE IN THE DITTIES ON DET COLO&S. 

Easton, Pa., Deceniber 0, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways arid Means Committee, . 

Washington, D. G. 
Dear Sir: We are prompted to make a statement from haying 
been advised of a communication addressed to you October 30, 1908, 
by a dry-color maker of Philadelphia. The communication may not 
have been addressed to you with a selfish motive but it does figure 
out very much to an advantage of the writer's firm and greatly to 
the disadvantage of other manufacturers in a similar line. Their 
suggestion is to eliminate paragraph 49, which provides for a specific 
duty of one-eighth of a cent per pound on crude ochers, umbers, and 
siennas, and three-eighths of a cent per pound on the same manufac- 
tured, and combine it with paragraph 58, which provides for an ad 
valorem duty of 30 per cent We nnd this would mean a reduction 
in revenue per annum, taking 1907 imports as a basis, of $12,430.81 on 
ocher alone, but an increase of revenue on sienna of $5,878.17, and 
on umber an increase of $1,337.97, making a net loss on the three 
of revenue $5,214.67. It appears that the firm advocating the change 
does not manufacture or handle ochers at all and very little or no 
umber, but make a specialty of siennas. Thus their proposition 
would net the Government quite a loss of revenue besides increasing 
the protection very materially on sienna, in which they are materially 
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interested, and reducing it very materially on ochers, in which they 
are not interested. These changes do not seem to be necessary, inas- 
much as E. H. Dyer, of St. Louis, Mo., appeared before you Novem- 
ber 10, representing 100 of 140 consumers of this material in the 
States, and reviewed the matter in a very broad and reasonable man- 
ner, asking that paragraphs 49 and 58 among others in the paint 
schedule be permitted to stand unchanged, claiming, which is true, 
that the tariff in these schedules does not represent any more pro- 
tection to the manufacturers of this country than the difference in 
the cost of his raw material and his labor would justify. Thus it is 
not the consumers of these materials that ask for any change, and 
only one out of a number of manufacturers of the material who asks 
for the change. It is also suggested in the above-referred-to com- 
munication that paragraph No. 121 be changed by the addition of 
the words " Not otherwise specially provided for in this act" There 
has only been one or two grades of iron ore imported in this country 
during the existence of the present tariff act, amounting to possibly 
1,200 tons a year, that has caused any question whatever, which is 
very little compared with the vast tonnage of iron ore imported. 
The ores were questioned by the examiners on account of them being 
a little higher price than ores used for smelting, and the same going 
to paint manufacturers caused the appraisers to conclude they might 
be classed as a color, and thus the question. It was proven that the 
ore was specially adapted for smelting purposes if it could be pro- 
cured at the price of some other ores used for that purpose. It 
seems unreasonable to ask that a duty on an article to be assessed 
30 per cent ad valorem when it is used in one kind of manufacture 
and 40 cents a ton when entering into another. There are a number 
of ores in England and Spain which are being mined for use in the 
manufacture of both iron and paint. Many .of those paints are at 
this time being imported into our country and we can not match 
them except with the same ore with which they are produced. We 
make a specialty of grinding iron ores of various kinds and we would 
be unable to compete with the manufacturers abroad by bringing the 
ore from the various foreign countries and pay a 30 per cent ad 
valorem duty on it the same as is proposed to be assessed on the 
manufactured. It is not only the large percentage of cost being 
labor, which is more than double here than in foreign countries, but it 
is paying a 30 per cent duty on the moisture, amounting to 12 to 20 
per cent, which accompanies all ore, as well as a considerable per- 
centage of dross which is separated in the course of converting the 
ore into paint. We therefore respectfully request that you con- 
sider favorably our suggestion of permitting the wording " Para- 
graph 121 to remain as it' is." Also paragraphs 49 and 58. All 
importers know from the contention in the past the meaning of these 
paragraphs and are not likely to attempt, as has been the case in 
many instances, to import an article under one class that is properly 
provided for under another. 

Yours, respectfully, C. K. Williams & Co., 

By C. K. Williams, President 
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THE EAN1TA PAINT MAUTJFACTUEING COMP ANY, COLUMBUS, 
OHIO, SUGGESTS SEDUCTION OF DUTY ON DEY WHITE LEAD. 

Columbus, Ohio, December 4, 1908. 
Hon. William H. Taft, 

Hot Springs, Va. 

DeabSib: 

* • • • • * • 

In purchasing dry white lead, which carries a 40 per cent duty, 
there is a practical monopoly on the article in this country. 

There is, practically speaking, but one place to purchase, and yet a 
protection of 40 per cent. We do not think this is fair and right. 

We see statements in the paper that those who have anything to 
say should appear before the commission at Washington. A good 
many in the trade, having but the one place to purchase, feel cowed. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

The Hanna Paint Mfg. Co., 
By J. B. Hanna, President. 



GEO. S. MEPHAM & CO., EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., ASK FOE AN 
INCEEASE OF THE DUTY ON DEY C0L0ES. 

East St. Louis, III., November 16, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Uouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sib: As manufacturers of a class of dry colors termed " earth 
and mineral colors," we venture to address you in regard to para- 
graphs 49 and 58 of Schedule A of the Dingley tariff bill of 1897 and 
to urge that these schedules be unchanged. 

We would state that Mr. E. H. Dyer, representing the Paint Grind- 
ers' Association of the United States, and Mr. Arthur Somers, repre- 
senting the dry-color manufacturers, who have been before your com- 
mittee, and both trades being our customers, have recommended that 
duties be allowed to stand as they are, and we trust this may be done. 

Speaking for our own concern, we are manufacturing here a class 
of colors which previously came from Europe, and. with present duty 
of 30 per cent we find it impossible to reach the seaboard either on 
the Atlantic or Pacific coast, owing to freight rates, which, added to 
our cost of production, makes our cost higher than similar goods can 
be delivered from Europe after paying the low ocean freights and 
dutv. 

We have felt that present tariff on these items does not cover the 
difference between our cost and the costs in England, for from per- 
sonal investigation covering the last fifteen years we know that we are 
paying twice as much for our common labor, three times as much for 
ordinary skilled labor, and over five times as much for bricklayers, 
millwrights, carpenters, and other high-priced classes, and this, added 
to high costs for crude material, would, if duty was removed, put us 
entirely out of business, and while we had hoped for an increase on 
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some items that would put us in position to compete, we feel, in defer- 
ence to the fair and frank statements of our customers before you, 
that a continuance of tariff along present lines will be best for the 
trade at large. 

If you desire any special proof of any of the above statements, we 
will be very glad to submit it to you, and trusting our plea may have 
favorable consideration, we are, 

Yours, very truly, Geo. S. Mepham & Co. 



C. K. WILLIAMS & CO., EASTON, PA., ASK RETENTION OF PBESEHT 
BATES AND CLASSIFICATION OF DBT COLOBS. 

Easton, Pa., November £3 } 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives,, United States, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: With a # number of other witnesses the writer has been 
called upon several times during the past month to testify as a wit- 
ness in cases before the General Board of Appraisers of United States 
customs as to the true classification of certain dry paints covered by 
paragraphs No. 49 and No. 58 in the act of 1897. The cases in ques- 
tion were an accumulation of a long time, and it developed that sev- 
eral importers had endeavored to import certain manufactured prod- 
ucts as iron ore as set forth in paragraph 121. It was proven con- 
clusively by the Government tnat an attempt had been made to 
wrongly classify by the importers, and the judgment of the examiner 
was sustained and merchandise assessed at 30 per cent ad valorem, 
as provided for in section No. 58. We are one of the largest manu- 
facturers in the United States of articles covered by section No. 49. 
We not only mine and manufacture the domestic product, but import 
a considerable quantity of the crude, which we also manufacture. 
We also manufacture domestic goods and import a number such as 
covered by section No. 58, and since importers, manufacturers, as 
well as appraisers, have learned to know tne meaning of these sched- 
ules, and as, in our judgment, these sections 49, 58, and 121 are as 
near fair as can be to all who are interested in them, we earnestly 
request that no change whatever be made in them. We are further 
convinced of the correctness of this since a similar request was made 
by a representative of the Paint Grinders' Association of the United 
States (who are our principal customers), who appeared before your 
committee November 10, 1908 (Mr. E. H. Dyer, of St. Louis, Mo.) f 
also by Arthur Somers, of Brooklyn, N. Y., November 11, 1908, rep- 
resenting the dry-color manufacturers of practically the whole United 
States. 

Hoping our request may have your favorable consideration, we 
remain. 

Yours, truly, C. K. Williams & Co. ? 

By C. K. Williams, President. 
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TTLTBAMABINB. 

[Paragraph 52.] 

F. A. BEICHABD, NEW YOKK CITY, WRITES RELATIVE TO THE 
KATES OF DUTY ON U1TEAMABINE. 

New York, November 23, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Ilouse of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Si« : Ultramarine blue is assessed at 3} cents per pound. 

The bulk of what is sold here is made in the United States of 
America, and is sold from 3J to 10 cents per pound. 

There are better grades used in artists' colors, coach and car colors, 
for printing purposes, and in the manufacture of sugar, etc. These 
are the only grades which can be imported, and the quantity is very 
small. 

The duty on the low and medium trades is prohibitive, and serves 
only to fatner the interests of one of the worst monopolies in the land. 
The manufacture of ultramarine blue in this country is an absolute 
monopoly, being controlled exclusively by the Ultramarine Company. 

The brief which we attach hereto, being part of the testimony taken 
at the United States appraisers' stores here, before Board No. 1, 
Messrs. Sharretts & McClelland, on May 29, 1008, in re to our case 
against the United States Government, regarding the rate of duty 
to be determined on *our gray blue importations, shows very clearly 
who are the manufacturers of ultramarine blue in this country. 

We do not import ultramarine blue, for the reason that our trade 
is principally with paint manufacturers who use mostly the cheap or 
medium grades selling at 3£ to 10 cents per pound, and with a duty 
of 3f cents per pound (more than the actual selling price here of the 
lower grades) it does not require much acumen to see that the pres- 
ent duty is prohibitive. 

We are sure all of our American paint manufacturers and all other 
consumers would welcome a change. It seems to us that an ad 
valorem duty of 20 or 25 per cent would be fair and ample. A spe- 
cific duty seems impracticable, owing to the great number of different 
grades of the article. 



Respectfully, 



F. A. Beichard. 



Exhibit A. 

[Paints (ultramarine blue). — The United States General Appraisers. — In the matter ef 
F. A. Relcbard. —Protest 251814.— Before board No. 1.1 

New York, May 29, 1907. 

Present: Sharretts and McClelland, general appraisers. 

Continuation of hearing of April 25, 1907. 

Appearances: John V. Bouvier, esq., counsel for the importer; 
W. Wickham Smith, esq., special counsel for the Government. 

Mr. Smith. This session is held for the purpose of enabling Mr, 
Bouvier to complete the cross-examination of Mx. Merz, 

Eugene Merz recalled. 

75941— H. Doc. 1505, 00-2— vol 1 30 
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Cross-examination continued by Mr. Bouvier: 

Q. In a previous examination, Mr. Merz, conducted by Mr. Hedges, 
you were reouested to state who else made ultramarine blue, and you 
replied the National Ultramarine Works. — A. International Ultra- 
marine Works. 

Q. The record says National, but you meant International? — A. 
International. 

Q. Now the International Ultramarine Works and the Ultramarine 
Company are substantially one and the same thing, are they not? — 
A. No ; they are not. 

Q. Who js the president of the Ultramarine Company? — A. I am. 

Q. And who are the other officers besides yourself? — A. The treas- 
urer is Charles F. Zentgraf. 

Q. That is the same Mr. Zentgraf who was a witness at one of the 
earlier hearings? — A. Yes, sir; and the secretary is Edgar W. Heller. 

Q. That is of the firm of Heller & Merz? — A^ A shareholder of the 
corporation of Heller & Merz. 

Q. Are there any other officers? — A. The vice-president is Mr. 
August Merz; those are the only officers. 

Q. Who are the directors? — A. The directors are Eugene Merz, 
August Merz, Frank A. Meyer, and Charles F. Zentgraf. 

Q. Now, who is the president of the International Ultramarine? — 
A. I don't know. 

Q. No idea?— A. No. 

Q. Did you know that the same Mr. Charles F. Zentgraf is? — A. 
No; I did not. 

Q. Do vou mean to say it is a matter of surprise for you to learn 
now for the first time that Mr. Zentgraf is the president of the Inter- 
national Ultramarine Works? — A. I didn't know that he was; it 
isn't a matter of surprise at all. I knew that )ie is connected with 
that company. 

Q. In other words, am I conveying to you information that you 
never before had, that Mr. Zentgraf is the president of the Inter- 
national Ultramarine Works? — A.- 1 believe you are; yes. 

Q. The first time you ever heard it, is that right ? — A. It is a matter 
of no importance to me. 

Q. I am asking you is it a matter that you ever heard of? — A. I 
can't recollect hearing it before — yes, I believe that Mr. Zentgraf 
testified to it here. 

Q. Do you know who the treasurer is of the International Ultra- 
marine Works? — A. No. 

Q. Have no idea? — A. No. 

Q. Surprises you to learn that Mr. Zentgraf is? — A. Well, it 
wouldn't surprise me to learn that he was'; no. 

Q. Now you stated that your firm of Heller & Merz is a corpora- 
tion?— A. Yes. 

Q. Who is the president?— A. Edgar W. Heller. 

Q. Give me the other officers, will you please? — A. I am the treas- 
urer and Carl Merz is secretary. There are no other officers. 

Q. Is there a vice-president? — A. No: there is no vice-president 

Q. Who are the directors? — A. The directors are Edgar W. Heller, 
Eugene Merz, and August Merz ; and there is a vacancy on the board 
of directors at present that was filled by the late Anna J. Heller. 

Q. Mr. Zentgraf is not a director? — A. No. 
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Q. Has he ever been? — A. No. 

Q. Has he ever been connected with the firm or corporation of 
Heller & Merz?— A. No. 

Q. In an official capacity, I mean. — A. No. 

Q. The Eugene Merz that you referred to, is he the same Eugene 
Merz who is one of the directors of the Ultramarine Company? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the August Merz that you just mentioned, is he likewise 
the same August Merz that is a director in the Ultramarine Com- 
pany? — A. Yes. 

Q. You sell all your product, do you not, to the Ultramarine Com- 
pany? — A. All oi our ultramarine. 

Q. And the International sells all of its product, does it not? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. How long has that agreement, or working agreement, been in 
operation, about? — A. I should say since 1902. 

Q. Was that agreement in writing? — A. Yes: I believe it is. 

Q. Executed by all the three concerns? — A. It was only executed 
by two concerns. The Heller & Merz Company ha? no relation to the 
International Ultramarine Company, and has nothing to do with its 
affairs any more than the International Ultramarine Company has to 
do with its (Heller & Merz Company's) affairs. So there is an agree- 
ment by the Heller & Merz Company with the Ultramarine Company 
which naturally would not be executed by anybody else than these two 
companies. 

Q. Whether nnturally or unnaturally, is it a fact that the agree- 
ment was executed bv all three companies or not? — A. No. 

Q. It was not?— A. No. 

Q. The selling of the ultramarine of vour concern to the Ultra- 
marine Company is, in one agreement? — A. Yes. 

Q. And the selling of ultramarine by the International Company 
to the Ultramarine Company is in another agreement ; is that right? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. And these agreements were made concurrently, were they 
not? — A. I should say they were made about the same time. 

Q. And they terminate concurrently, do they not? — A. I really 
don't recall the period for which that runs. 

Q. That doesn't answer my question. — A. I don't know, then. 

O. You have seen the agreement, have you not, between the Inter- 
na tional and the Ultramarine? — A. Yes. 

Q. You mean you don't recall whether or not the term for which 
that agreement is to run is coincident with the term specified in the 
agreement between you and the Ultramarine Company? — A. I don't 
recall the term for which the agreement is to run. I don't recall that 
detail of the contract, how it was to terminate or when it was to be 
terminated; I don't recall that feature of it 

Q. The sale by you to the Ultramarine Company of your ultra- 
marine is exclusive, is it not ? — A. Our sale to the Ultramarine Com- 
pany is exclusive. 

Q. And that is the same in respect to the International with the 
Ultramarine Company ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What other company beside? the International Ultramarine 
Works manufactures in this country ultramarine? — A. Why, the 
Heller & Merz Company does. 
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Q. What other company besides the Heller & Merz Company, if 
any? — A. I don't remember the style of the firm — the Euss Company, 
or some such firm as that 

Q. Do they manufacture it? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do they manufacture it in any appreciable quantities at all? — 
A. I haven't any knowledge of their output, but I believe they do. 

Q. Do you happen to know whether the Ultramarine dompany 
sells to them ? — A. The Ultramarine Company has in the past sold to 
them, but I don't think the Ultramarine Company has sold them any- 
thing in two or three years. 

Q. You know Mr. Kuss? — A. I have met him. 

Q. You met him on several occasions, have you not? — A. I be- 
lieve that I met him but once, perhaps twice, but I believe only once. 

Q. Do you remember the circumstances under which you met him? 

(Objected to by counsel for thd Government on the ground of un- 
justifiable cross-examination. 

Objection overruled.) 

A. I met him here in New York when the time came to renew the 
contract with the Ultramarine Company to sell him ultramarine. 
And the interview was rather unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it was 
absolutely inconclusive, and the rest of the transaction was then — 
as nearly as I recall — carried on by correspondence, and they simply 
declined to renew their contract with us to buy ultramarine from the 
Ultramarine Company. 

Q. When was this ? — A. I can't tell definitely, but it was a number 
of years ago; I should say that it was in 1903 or 1904. 

Q. Who was present besides Mr. Russ and yourself? — A. Mr. 
Mever was. 

Q. Who else?— A. That is all. 

Q. Do you know the correspondence or communications that were 
held subsequently between Mr. Russ and the Ultramarine Company ? 

(Objected to by counsel for the Government on the ground that it 
is not cross-examination on any matter referred to in the direct ex- 
amination. 

Objection overruled.) 

A. I do, in a general wav, know the correspondence. It merely 
referred to the renewal of the contract for Russ to buy ultramarine 
from the Ultramarine Company. 

Q. Do you know when that was? — A. Subsequent to this, I think, 
which I said occurred along in 1903 or 1904. 

Q. It has been stated by counsel here in one of his objections that 
you were largely instrumental in endeavoring to have the classifica- 
tion changed from that which it originally had when it was passed 
upon by tne appraiser. For that purpose you appeared in conjunc- 
tion with officers of both companies as well as or your own Heller & 
Merz Company, before the collector, did you not? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you were represented there by whom? — A. I was not 
represented by anybody. I went to the collector's office, presented 
the matter, and asked what was to be done in the case, and in due 
course we got his sample. 

Mr. Smith. It is conceded that before the proceedings left the 
collector this gentleman's corporation, the Heller & Merz Company, 
was represented by me. 
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The Witness. My reason for having stated that we were not rep- 
resented by anybody was that at the first hearing we were not repre- 
sented, but sulJsequent to the first hearing Mr. Smith came in. 

Q. And Mr. Smith has been representing your corporation ever 
since in this matter? — A. Yes. 

Q. ^Represents them now? — A. Yes. 

Q. Under a retainer from your companies? — A. Yes, sir. 

Kedirect examination by Mr. Smith : 

Q. Mr. Merz, were you present at this hearing when a witne» 
named Toch testified in behalf of the importers? — A. I was. 

Q. Do you know him? — A. In a general way. 

Q.. You have met him before? — A. Yes^I have met him before. 

Q. You know him by reputation, do you ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether he has written a book? — A. Yes; he 
wrote a book. 

Q. On the subject of ultramarine blue? — A. On the subject of 
tints and pigments generally, and includes a chapter on ultramarine 
blue. 

Q. Has that book been largelv circulated in the paint trade? — A. 
The book is rather a new book, But Mr. Toch's prominence has prob- 
ably given it a large circulation. 

Q. Look at this and see if that is the book. [Produces a book and 
hands same to witness.] — A. That is the book. 

Q. And this Maximilian Toch, the author of this book, is the Max- 
imilian Toch that was a witness? — A. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. I offer in evidence from this book pages 47 and 48, 
down to last 5 lines on page 48. 

(Book in question marked Exhibit Q for identification. Mr. 
Smith states, in reply to question by importer's counsel, that pages 
47-48 are not offered in evidence for the purpose of impeaching the 
witness Toch's testimony.) 

By Mr. Bouvier: 

Q. You have known Mr. Toch for some years, have you, Mr. 
Merz? — A. Yes, in a general way; I have met him two or three 
times. I know him by reputation more than I do personally. 

Q. You mean by reputation professionally? — A. Yes. 

Q. Does he hold a high reputation professionally? — A. He is very 
prominent in the Chemical Society of New York, and frequently ad- 
dresses them. I see him announced as a speaker on a great variety 
of subjects there, and I also see that recently he held a very long 
address before one of the western State's pure paint commission. 

Q. By that am I to infer that he has a high reputation or not, 
professionally, from what you say; or don't you know? — A. Why, 
various people would regard him differently; among a certain class 
of people he has a high reputation. 

(No objection to admission of book in evidence; same is marked 
Exhibit Q, 251814, May 29, 1907.) 

By Mr. Smith : 
Q. Mr. Merz, did vou hear Mr. Toch's testimony as to the defini 
tion of ultramarine blue having a certain effect on the nerve fiber* 
of the eye? — A. I did. 
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Q. Is there any such test as that known either in chemistry or 
commercially witn reference to ultramarine blue that you ever heard 
of? 

Mr. Bouvieb. Objected to, if the court please, upon the ground that 
it is requesting one witness to pass upon the statements of another 
witness. It isn't redirect examination and it is justified by nothing 
that has been developed upon the cross-examination. 

(Objection sustained.) 

Q. Mr. Merz, I believe you were cross-examined by Mr. Hedges? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. On the subject, of your concern selling barrel paint? — A. Yes. 

Q. Were you ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Your concern does sell barrel paint, does it? — A. It does. 

Q. And under what name? — A. We sell it under various names; 
generally designate the color of the barrel paint, and sometimes we 
sell dry paint and call it barrel paint, which is rather a misnomer. 
We sell ultramarine as barrel paint. 

Q. Does calling a thing a dry paint in any way indicate what par- 
ticular pigment or color it is? — A. It does not; all pigments suitable 
for grinding into paint are known and called dry paint; for example, 
whiting and zinc oxide, and white lead, iron oxide, and ultramarine 
are all indifferently spoken of as dry paint. 

Q. Do you recall the witness Tocn testifying that he examined 
Reichard's importation to determine whether it was ultramarine or 
not, by rub-out test?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall his testifying that he bought and used in his busi- 
ness a certain grade of ultramarine blue from your company? — A. 
I do. 

Q. What was that?— A. " H. M." 

Q. And do you recall his testifying that he was satisfied that Reich- 
ard's importation was not ultramarine blue, because of the very great 
difference in color between it and your H. M., which he had taken as a 
standard ? 

(Objected to by counsel for the importer on the ground that the 
witness Toch did not state that he bought " H. M.") 

Q. Do you know what brand or grade of ultramarine blue Toch's 
concern buy from Heller & Merz Company? 

(Objected to by counsel for the importer as incompetent, imma- 
tenalj and irrelevant, and not proper redirect examination. 

Objection overruled.) 

By Mr. Bouvier: 

Q. Are you connected with the selling department of the Ultra- 
marine Company? — A. No. 

Q. You don't know anything about it? — A. Oh, yes. 

Q. In what way? — A. General information. 

Q. Conveyed to you by^ those who preside over that department, I 
suppose? — A. And sometimes by the trade outside. 

Q. In respect, therefore, of what is sold by the Ultramarine Com- 
pany, you are dependent, as I understand, upon the information from 
bureau chiefs of that company as well as the statements of the trade 
outside; is that right? — A. And also from a knowledge of the ship- 
ments that are made. I frequently know the shipments that are 
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made; samples that are received back again from mills give me direct 
information as to what they did receive. 

Q. Under what circumstances do you get this information of ma- 
terial sold by the Ultramarine Company, so that you are able to tell 
what each purchaser buys from the Ultramarine Company? — A. I 
didn't say tnat I knew what each purchaser bought I said I have 
general information as to what a number of purchasers bought, so I 
have no information what each purchaser bought 

Q. How would you get your information in respect to what that 
number buys? — A. By correspondence that I read over, original cor- 
respondence. 

Q. Between whom? — A. Between the Ultramarine Company and 
the purchaser. ^ 

Q. That is, if it is addressed to the Ultramarine Company you 
read the correspondence? — A. Not all of it; frequently it is referred 
to me, though. 

Q. And if all correspondence is not referred to you, of course you 
don't know but some correspondence from Toch & Co. may have 
escaped you? — A. I never saw any correspondence from Toch & Co. 
I knew that Toch bought from 

Mr. Bouveer. I move to strike the latter part out. 

(So ordered.) 

Q. Where would you be when you get this correspondence ? — A. I 
would be at the Ultramarine Company's office when I get it. 

Q. Do you make your headquarters there? — A. Well, I have vari- 
ous headquarters. I call at the Ultramarine Company's office; fre- 
quently they telephone to me and ask me to call there. 

Q. And after they telephone to you and ask you to call there, you 
say that in many instances correspondence that comes to them is 
submitted to you: is that right? — A. Frequently. 

Q. For what purpose is it submitted to you? — A. For me to base 
my judgment on the question that is involved. Sometimes it is nec- 
essary for me to be informed about certain details; that corre- 
spondence comes to me. 

Q. If I correctly understand you, you have never received any 
correspondence from Toch ? — A. Not that I recall. 

Redirect examination resumed by Mr. Smith : 

Q. Do you know what brand of ultramarine blue of the Heller & 
Merz Company Mr. Toch's company bought, and do you know what 
brand of ultramarine blue of the Heller & Merz Company he showed 
on the glass exhibit referred to in his testimony on page 95 of these 
minutes? 

General Appraiser Sharretts. The witness must be cautioned to 
answer the question from his own knowledge and not from any in- 
ference of testimony on the record. 

Mr. Bouvier. Objected to as incompetent on the ground that it 
is not proper redirect examination, upon the ground that no proper 
foundation has been laid for it, and upon the ground that the ques- 
tion is a dual one. 

(Objection overruled.) 

A. I don't know of my own knowledge. 

Q. And you don't know of your own knowledge what brand h* 
was referring to in this demonstration that he made? 
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Mr. Bouvier. Objected to, as to what brand he was referring to, 
upon the ground that that calls for a conclusion on the part of this 
witness on the operation of another witness's mind. 

[Objection sustained.) 

Is tho term " ultramarine " as applied to blue a term descriptive 
of a tint or shade or hue of blue, or not? 

Mr. Bouvier. This is objected to as improper redirect examination 
upon the ground that we have been over this before; that the witness 
has testified in extenso as to what he claimed ultramarine to be, and 
he is asked now by this question to criticise and pass upon the testi- 
mony of another witness. 

By General Appraiser Sharretts: 

Q. Do you come in contact with the trade generally throughout 
the United States?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell them personally? — A. Yes. 

Q. Ana are you familiar with the names they apply? — A. Familiar 
with the names they apply. 

(Objection overruled.) 

By Mr. Smith: 

Question repeated. — A. It is not. 

Q. If the term " ultramarine "is applied to blue, does that describe 
a shade or tint or hue? What is it descriptive of? 

(Objected to by counsel for the importer on the same grounds as 
stated in previous objection. 

Objection overruled.) 

A. It is descriptive of the origin of the method of manufacture 
and the nature of the blue. 

By General Appraiser Sharretts: 

Q. If you are now speaking from a commercial standpoint, how do 

you know the trade understands it ? — A. The trade knows that under 

ultramarine is meant a blue that is produced in a certain way, that 

no other blue can be produced in that way, and also that it has certain 

Eroperties which distinguish it from all other blues. That is common 
nowledge to the trade. 

By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Is the term ultramarine also applied in trade to a red and 
yellow ? 

(Same objection and same ruling.) 

A. It is applied to a red color and to a green color which are pro- 
duced in substantially the same way as ultramarine blue. 

Mr. Bouvier. I move to strike out " in substantially the same way." 

By General Appraiser McClelland: 
Q. Do you know of anything in trade, commercially, that is bought 
and sold as an ultramarine blue that does not have a blue shade? — 
A. No. 

By Mr. Smith : 
Q. Is the term ultramarine ever used in trade without the name of 
any color after it? 

(Same objection and ruling.) 
A. Yes. 
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Q, And when it is so used, what does the trade understand it to 
apply to? 

(Objected to by counsel for the importer on the ground that it is 
already contained in the record. 

Objection sustained.) 

Q. Have you made a comparative test, which you can show by 
exhibits here, of the strength of Reichard's grade blue, H. M. ultra- 
marine blue, 451 ultramarine blue, and C. B. ultramarine blue? 

(On motion of counsel for the importer, the question is ordered 
stricken from the record.) 

Eecross by Mr. Bouvieb: 

Q. In answer to Mr. Sharretts's question qualifying you to speak 
for the trade, I understood you to say that you sold them personally. 
When did you sell them personally?— A. I have frequently called 
on a certain branch of the trade to solicit that trade and even taking 
an order. 

Q. When?— A. I should say in 1900, prior to 1900. 

General Appraiser Sharretts. 1897 and immediately prior to 
1897? 

The Witness. Oh, yes ; prior to 1897 also. 

Q. And the latest that you have done that was in 1900? — A. Yes; 
I should say so. 



New York, November £3, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Snt: We fully realize that the mass of testimony taken by your 
committee upon the subject of the revision of the tariff must be enor- 
mous, and we are reluctant to add anything thereto, but we feel it 
incumbent upon us to call your attention to what we consider a gross 
misstatement in the testimony of Mr. Eugene Merz at a recent hearing 
of your committee. 

We quote from a report printed in the Oil, Paint, and Drug Re- 
porter of November 16, 1908 : 

STATEMENT OF EUGENE MERZ, OF THE HELLEB A MERZ COMPANY, OF NEWARK, N. J. 

* * * In this connection we would refer to a protested case which recently 
came before the collector and before the Board of General Appraisers at New 
York. An importation of a very inferior grade of ultramarine -was entered by a 
denier under the name of azure gray blue. This contained 30 to 40 per cent of 
ultramarine blue, and was dependent for its coloring i>ower and commercial 
value entirely on the ultramarine blue It contained. This was not an adulter- 
ated blue or a mixture of pigments, but was merely an ultramarine blue contain- 
ing an unusual amount of the impurities incidental to its manufacture. 

We do not understand how Mr. Merz could have the effrontery to 
make the statement above quoted in view of the fact that, despite 
the very active part voluntarily taken by himself in the protested case 
he mentions, the decision of the Board of General Appraisers was 
directly and unqualifiedly opposed to his assertion. 

We have no desire to introduce into this controversy any person- 
alities, but it is a well-known fact that Mr. Merz is the head of the 
ultramarine trust in the United States. 
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Azure gray blue is imported exclusively by us, no other concern 
bringing it to the United States so far as we are aware of. The busi- 
ness in it is new, and, as yet, very small indeed. The price at which 
it is sold here is about 3 cents per pound, and the injustice of assess- 
ing it at the same rate of duty as that charged on goods selling as 
high as 10 cents and over a pound is apparent. 

Azure gray blue is not an ultramarine blue and is not known com- 
mercially as such; it is simply a by-product of the manufacture of 
ultramarine blue and is not used for any of the purposes for which 
ultramarine is ordinarily used. 

We feel that the present rate of duty is a little too burdensome 
and we suggest that it be reduced to 20 per cent ad valorem. This 
will be in the line of increasing the revenue of the Government, as 
we believe that this light concession will enable importers to do a 
somewhat larger business in this article, and as it does not enter into 
competition with any similar article of domestic manufacture the 
question of protection can not properly be raised. 
Respectfully, 

F. A. Reichard. 



VARNISHES. 

[Paragraph 53.] 

STATEMENT OF N. B. ARNOLD, OF THE KEYSTONE VARNISH 
COMPANY, BE00KLYN, N. Y., AND BEPEESENTING THE VAB- 
NISH ttANTTFACTTTBEBS' NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 

Mr. Arnold. I came to represent the varnish committee. I have 
nothing to recommend. The varnish men are satisfied with things 
as. they are. There is no duty, I believe, on gum, and we use a rosin 
and benzine made in this country. There is a duty on varnish which 
is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. Underwood. Is that duty on varnish prohibitive? 

Mr. Arnold. Not at all. You will find foreign varnish sold here 
all the time. 

Mr. Underwood. How much varnish is made in this country! 

Mr. Arnold. Do you mean in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Underwood. -Either dollars and cents or otherwise. 

Mr. Arnold. I have never figured it out, and I do not know how 
much varnish is made in this country. 

Mr. Underwood. Has the passage of the denatured alcohol bill 
greatly reduced the cost of manufacture of varnish in this country? 

Mr. Arnold. Of a certain class, alcohol varnishes. The bulk of 
the varnish used in this country is linseed-oil varnish. 

Mr. Underwood. As to the alcohol varnishes, the trade could stand 
a reduction in present rates of duty, could it not? 

Mr. Arnold. Certainly. 

Mr. Underwood. What rate of reduction do you think would be 
fair, in view of the passage of the denatured alcohol bill? 

Mr. Arnold. It would l>e fair to put them on the same basis as 
others. 
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Mr. Underwood. What is that? 

Mr. Arnold. Twenty-five per cent While we are not believers in 
any change at all, yet if there is going to be a change, we would 
rather have a fixed amount. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the present rate on alcohol varnish ? 

Mr. Arnold. I do not know. 

Mr. Hill. One dollar and thirty- two cents a gallon and 85 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you think it could fairly be reduced to 25 per 
cent ad valorem? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes; that would be perfectly satisfactory. We are 
not believers in changing the thing at all. We believe that if the 
whole situation should be left as it is so far as our industry is con- 
cerned, we would be better off. We do not believe in anv of this talk 
about shipping goods outside of the country to get rid of them, or 
anything of that kind. We are able to supply anybody in the 
world, and we do not ship anything away because we have a surplus. 
We do not believe that tnere is any such thing as a surplus in any 
factory, and never have believed so. Goods that are sold in foreign 
countries are sold at a profit by everybody. That is what we believe. 

Mr. Hill. Do you claim that the spirit varnish should be put on 
the same basis as the oil varnish, in view of the law passed with refer- 
ence to denatured alcohol? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. And that is 35 per cent? 

Mr. Arnold. Thirty-five per cent would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Hill. There is very little importation in your line, is there nott 

Mr. Arnold. A very small amount; ves. 

Mr. Hill. Where does it come from ? 

Mr. Arnold. From England, principally. Some French goods 
come in, but not very much. 

Mr. Cockran. Would a reduction of the rate of duty permit 
importation? 

Mr. Arnold. I do not think it would* 

Mr. Cockran. Have you any objection to a reduction of the rate? 

Mr. Arnold. No ; none at all. 

Mr. Cockran. Would a reduction to 25 per cent be too much ? 

Mr. Arnold. No, sir. But we believe tnat all matters, so far as 
our business is concerned, would conserve to the continuation of good 
business if there was no change. We simply say that because, if 
there is talk about a change, a man will say : " I will not buy this 
year, because it may be cheaper next year; " and not that the amount 
of the goods that would come in would interfere with the business 
at all. 

Mr. Cockran. Then you think that a reduction in the rate of duty 
would not stimulate the importations to any extent? 

Mr. Arnold. No, sir. I do not believe there would be any 
difference. 

Mr. Cockran. Can you state at what rate of duty the importations 
would stop or what rate of duty would stimulate the importations? 

Mr. Arnold. I do not believe any difference would be made. If 
you reduced the rate of duty to 25 per cent it would be perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Cockran. And would not increase the imports! 
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Mr. Arnold. Not to any extent You see, all varnish in this coun- 
try is a great deal lower in price than the foreign varnish to-day. 
The English manufacturers claim that they make better goods, and 
there has been a great deal of prejudice among some of the old finish- 
ers in the carriage factories upon that matter, out when the Valentine 
people come in with a varnish that could not be made on the other 
aide, then they commenced to sell, and the American goods have gone 
ahead. You understand that the quantity, so far as dollars and 
cents in the carriage business is concerned, or gallons, is small. The 
great amount of varnish is used for finishing houses, pianos, and 
varnishing of all kinds, not so much the carriage business, and the 
English goods to-day are used almost exclusively in the carriage 
trade. 

We would rather have some duty on the products, because there is 
no use in inviting competition. 

Mr. Cockran. But, as a matter of fact, you are able to compete 
with the foreigner? 

Mr. Arnold. Absolutel y. We gp into the foreign countries and 
compete with the world. We sell the goods, and those shipments are 
increasing from year to year, the goods being sold at a profit. There 
is no dumping ground for varnish. I have sold goods in foreign 
countries, all over the world, myself; as far back as 1882. I do not 
believe this story about giving away goods to get rid of them. I will 
say that I sold sewing machines in 1882, abroad, at a price of $19.50 
for the same machines that were selling in this countiy for $65, and 
they were not made anywhere else excepting in this country. And I 
will say, too, that I made money out of it 

Mr. Cockran. Where did you sell them! 

Mr. Arnold. In South Africa. 

Mr. Cockran. At a profit? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes. 

Mr. Cockran. There was some difference in the profit between 
Africa and America, was there not? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes. 

Mr. Pou. And the same kind of machines were sold as here? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes, and at a price of $65. I sold plows in South 
Africa for $8.50 that you could not buy for less than $12.50 up to 
$20 in this country. And I say that all this rubbish about dumping 
goods in foreign countries is nonsense. I have been connected with 
the foreign business, as I say, for three years, and I want to say that 
I can do better business here than I can over there. I have been over 
there looking the situation over, and there is nothing in it. 

Mr. Cockran. Then the protection that you ask is the merit of 
your products? 

Mr. Arnold. That is it. We can compete with the world. Our 
best market is the United States, and everybody knows that. Every- 
body that sells goods for export sells just that much more— - — 

The CnAiRMAN. Let me ask you, are you an exporter, an importer, 
a manufacturer, or what? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Arnold. I have been a little of everything. 

Mr. Cockran. And therefore you speak from experience? 

The Chairman. What is your principal business — exporter, im- 
porter, or manufacturer? 
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Mr. Arnold. I will tell you in a few words just what I was. 

The Chairman. No; tell us what you are. 

Mr. Arnold. I first went into the hardware business on Chambers 
street, and next into the export business, when I sold goods with Mr. 
Douglas, who was a former Congressman, and a gentleman whom 
no doubt many of you know. I next went on the produce exchange 
and went on the floor selling grain. I then went into the varnish 
business, and have been manufacturing varnish for fifteen years, so 
that I have had a varied experience. 

Mr. Cockran. I understand you sold your varnish abroad. 

Mr. Arnold. I have sold varnish abroad. 

Mr. Cockran. How much varnish have you sold abroad in the 
last year? 

Mr. Arnold. Maybe $5,000 worth. 

The Chairman. How much did you sell in this country! 

Mr. Arnold. $350,000 worth last year. 

The Chairman. Has that been about the usual proportion? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. Did you sell the $5,000 worth abroad at the same 
rate as in this country, the same rate to the consumer? 

Mr. Arnold. For export we sell to commission men in New Yopk 
who ship it to what would be called "jobbers," who are people who 
buy all classes of goods in the foreign countries. We sell some 
classes of varnish to the jobber abroad that we would sell here at the 
same price. The only thing is that in most cases the auality of var- 
nish sold abroad is far inferior to what we sell here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cockran. Your remarks are most illuminating. 

Mr. Hill. Do you make spirit varnish? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Do you make it from wood alcohol or from grain 
alcohol ? 

Mr. Arnold. From wood alcohol and denatured alcohol, both. We 
make a little with the grain alcohol, but we try not to do that. 

Mr. Hill. How are you going to continue the rate of $1.32 per gal- 
lon upon spirit varnish when making it from wood alcohol wnen 
the reduction has been only about 30 cents a gallon on wood alcohol? 

Mr. Arnold. Of course you understand that there are a lot of 
people in the United States who would not accept wood alcohol or 
denatured alcohol, and who have to have grain alcohol straight, and 
we have to make it for those people. Now, if you make it out of 
grain alcohol and pay the tax, you would have to have some pro- 
tection on grain alcohol in order to be consistent If you have an 
internal-revenue tax on one thing, you have to keep up the tax on the 
things it is made out of. 

Mr. Hill. But you do not pay any internal-revenue tax on alcohol 
used in varnish now ? 

Mr. Arnold. Do you mean if we used grain alcohol ? 

Mr. Hill. No ; denatured alcohol. 

Mr. Arnold. But you can not use denatured alcohol for all of it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hill refers to a difference of about 30 cents 
in the rate between wood alcohol and grain alcohol. 

Mr. Arnold. I think he is wrong about that; I think there is a 
greater difference than that. 
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Mr. Hill. With a reduction in price of wood alcohol, by reason of 
the denatured-alcohol law, of 35 cents you could not justly ask for 
a duty of $1.32? 

Mr. Arnold. No, of course not; not on wood alcohol. 

Mr. Underwood. And on all goods manufactured from wood alco- 
hol you could take the duty offf 

Mr. Arnold. Certainly you could. 



POMEBOT & FISCHER, NEW YORK CITY, ASK FOB A REDUCTION 
IN THE BITTY ON TARNISHES. 

28 and 30 Frankford Street, 
New York, December £8, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington^ D. 0. 

Dear Sir : The object of this j>etition is to ask a reduction of the 
tariff on varnishes, as we believe it will injure no interest, but on the 
other hand benefit the entire industry, the consuming public, and the 
Government. 

The American varnish makers are now protected by a tariff of 
35 per cent ad valorem on oil varnishes and $1.32 per gallon plus 
35 per cent ad valorem on spirit varnishes. Of the three raw ma- 
terials used in quantity, turpentine and linseed oil are produced at 
home in such quantities that we export our surplus. Gums are im- 
ported free of duty. 

We understand the object of the tariff to be threefold: First, to 
produce revenue; second ? to equalize labor costs: third, to rive the 
American producer a slight margin of safety, out not so large a 
margin as to throttle competition. None of these objects has been 
accomplished by the present tariff. 

The present tariff on varnish is prohibitive and produces little 
revenue, the average per year on oil varnishes for 1903 to 1907, 
inclusive, being approximately $35,000. Moreover, the imports of 
varnish are steadily decreasing, having fallen from approximately 
47,000 gallons, worth $125,000, in 1903, to 29,000 gallons, worth 
$65,000, in 1907, and now amount to but a trifle over one-fourth of 
1 per cent of the American production. 

On the other hand, exports of domestic varnishes are rapidly in- 
creasing, having risen from approximately $620,000 in 1900 to 
$961,000 in 1907; so while imports in recent' years have decreased 
nearly 50 per cent, exports have increased somewhat over that per 
cent, and in 1907 were from 14 to 15 times the imports, while they 
have averaged fully 7 times the imports for the past five years. 

Figures as to the labor cost are hard to obtain. In 1905, 1,852 wage- 
earners were employed in 190 American factories, or an average of 
9f men per establishment. These 1,852 workers produced over 
$23,500,000 of product. Both of these figures tend to bear out the 
well-known fact that labor is but a very small element of varnish 
cost. 

The average cost of varnish imported in 1907 was $2.22 per gallon, 
while the average cost of that exported was $1.04. As both figures 
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Sresumably include all grades, it is perhaps fair to conclude that the 
omestic cost of production is no greater, if not actually less, than 
that abroad. 

At the present time the little foreign varnish consumed here is 
bought in spite of its cost because of its admitted superior quality. 
Should the tariff be placed at, say 15 per cent, we estimate that the 
imports would increase to say half a million dollars, and yield 
$75,000 revenue, or double the present receipts. Even then it would 
be but a bit over 2 per cent of the American production. 

With a 15 per cent tariff the best grade of English coach finishing 
varnish would sell in large lots at about $4.50 per gallon, as we have 
positive knowledge that large consumers, like railways, buy this 
grade of American varnish at $3.25 per gallon or less, it is evident 
that a large protection would still remain to the domestic maker. 

The imports we anticipate under a lower tariff would stimulate 
the American producers to equal the quality of their foreign com- 
petitors. 

From the foregoing it would seem as if the American varnish 
maker really needed no protection at all. If revenue considerations 
prompt the Imposition of one, we would suggest 10 or 15 per cent ad 
valorem on all grades. 

The representative of the American varnish makers, in his recent 
testimony before your committee, said in substance that (a) American 
manufacturers are exporting at a satisfactory profit; (6) that the 
varnish is cheaper here than abroad; (c) that a reduction of the 
tariff would not injure the domestic industry. 

In presenting this request we do not desire to obtain any advantage 
over the American producer, but only wish to meet him on an equal 
footing, believing regulated competition the best stimulus of trade. 

The sources of the data in this statement are as follows: 

United States Census, 1905, "Manufactures, Part I," page 
172, number of varnish establishments, 190; wage-earners employed, 
1,852; value of product, $23,561,699. 

Same volume, page 305, "Value of products of domestic manu- 
facture exported/' varnish, 1905, $791,578; 1904, $726,585; 1903, 
$667,475; 1902, $607,685; 1901, $611,459; 1900, $620,104. 

Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1907, page 350: 

Imparts of varnish. 





1907. 


1906. 


1905. 


1904. 


1908. 


Value 


165,483 
29,460 


$112,670 
43,348 


•9R.851 
89,780 


1100,159 
87,885 


$125,479 


€tft)10l1ff...T..*.*..T -TT TT....TTT--- 


46,729 







Same volume, page 873 : 

Exports of domestic merchandise, varnish. 



Value. 



1905. 



$791,578 



1906. 



1907. 



$839. 070 $961,291 



747,017 | 819,120 ! 916,848 
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Testimony before your committee by Mr. Arnold, representing the 
American varnish manufacturers, as reported in the Oil, Paint, and 
Drug Reporter of November 16, 1908. 
We remain, yours, respectfully, 

' POKBROT & FlSOHML 



QUICKSILVER COLORS. 

[Paragraph 04.] 

FEUX FEZANDlfl, NEW YORK CITY, MAKES SUGGESTIONS RELA- 
TIVE TO VERMILION RED AND OTHER COLORS. 

205 Fulton Street, 
New York, January 4, 1909. 
Mr. W. K. Payne, 

Clerk Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Finding in to-day's issue of the Oil, Paint, and Drug 
Reporter a brief from Mr. Peter Zucker, New York City, asking your 
<X)mmittee to increase the duty on vermilion red and other colors 
containing quicksilver, dry or ground in oil, from 10 cents per pound 
to 15 cents per pound (50 per cent increase) , I beg to enter mjr pro- 
test against any such increase, as it would completely prohibit the 
importation of "any quicksilver vermilion. Even at the present duty 
of 10 cents per pound the importation is very difficult. I beg, there- 
fore, to request a reduction to 5 cents per pound" if possible. 
Respectfully, yours, 

F. Fezandie, 
Importer of Colors and Dyestuffs. 

(In behalf of the manufacturers of dry colors of the United States.) 

New York, January 6, 1909. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: I notice in this week's Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter 
total imports for eleven months ending November 30, 1908. of paints 
and colors given as $1,362,692; 1907 (eleven months), $1,946,456; loss 
of $583,904, or approximately one-third. 

I beg you will kindly compare these statistics with the averageim- 
portations for eleven months during the operation of the previous 
lower tariff (25 per cent ad valorem). 

In view of above showing on colors, I beg to suggest that an 
average duty of 20 per cent ad valorem might sufficiently protect 
the American manufacturer without unduly stimulating imports. 
I beg also to suggest that in question's of controversy the customs- 
regulations be interpreted in as liberal a manner as possible; the 
present and past policy of the Government seeming to be that of 
discouraging importations. 

Respectfully, yours, F. Fezandib. 
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POMEBOY & FISCHEB, NEW YORK CITY, WEITE RELATIVE TO 
QUICKSILVER 0£ ENGLISH VEBMIUON. 

New York, December 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: According to the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, Mr. 
Arthur Somers, in his recent testimony before your committee in ref- 
erence to dry color, Schedule A, made a statement that foreign-made 
quicksilver (or English) vermilion, is selling in this country to-day 
at 66 cents. 

As considerable importers of this material for over twenty years, 
we write to take exception to this statement. According to a quota- 
tion made to us by a prominent London maker on November 28, the 
actual cost of importation is slightly over 70 cents, whereas the sell- 
ing price of the American-made goods is, we believe, 65 and 66 cents, 
according to quantity. 

We do not recall any time in which the cost of imported vermilion 
was lower than the American selling price, whereas it averages, ac- 
cording to our experience, several cents above that level. 

We remain, yours, sincerely, 

Pomeroy & Fischer. 



WHITING. 

[Paragraph 56.] 

LEWIS W. GRIMM, CHICAGO, ILL, RECOMMENDS THE REMOVAL OF 
ALL BUTT FROM WHITING. 

Chicago, III., November 16, 1908. 
Hon Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : I beg to call your attention to the genuine English cliff 
stone, or chalk, from which whiting and paris whiting, as manufac- 
tured from whiting and used as the basis for calcimine, are derived. 
It is also used by picture-frame manufacturers and paint manufac- 
turers. Paris white is used in the arts. 

English goods are superior to the American goods; in fact, all 
countries use the English goods. ^ The American goods are so inferior 
to the imported that the trade in this country demand the English 
goods. 

There is not sufficient goods to fill the requirements of the trade. 
As to the amount of goods consumed in this country in this line, I am 
unable to give you the information, and I do not think you can get 
this information. As to crude chalk, there is no duty on same. 

There is one-fourth cent per pound duty on manufactured whiting, 
which is $20 per ton in American money, which is a prohibitory tariff. 

If this manufactured foreign produce is allowed to come into this 
country free of duty, I can see no injustice to the domestic produce 
of this article. I think the duty should be taken off this foreign 
product, as the rights of the consumer and present condition should 
be considered, as well as the rights»of produce. 
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I hope this matter, in justice to all the people at large, will have the 
proper consideration. I respectfully make these suggestions. I am, 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Lewis W. Grimm. 



8TICKNEY, TIBRELL & CO., B OSTON, STATE THAT THE PRESENT 
DITTY OH WHITING IS HOT TOO HIGH. 

31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 

December 4, 1908. 
Wats and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Gentlemen: We write in the interest of local whiting manufac- 
turers — 2 in East Boston, Mass., and 2 in Chelsea, Mass. — as we are 
informed chalk is put on the tentative list. 

Whiting is a product obtained by refining crude chalk, or "chalk," 
according to the dictionary. Whiting is obtained by a process of grind- 
ing chalk in water, and by inference only that process produces 
whiting. As a fact, it can be and is made another way, viz, by 
grinding the chalk in dry condition. The dry-ground process is not 
m general use in this country, although it is employed quite exten- 
sively in this (Boston) locality. Either dry-ground chalk or wet- 
ground chalk produces the same result, viz, commercial whiting or re- 
fined chalk. We inclose a sample of each. 

The present duty on whiting is not too high in our opinion. If 
chalk in any other condition than its crude state is allowed to come 
into this country free of duty it will close or seriously cripple every 
whiting manufacturer in the country. 

"Paris white" is the finest grade of whiting. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Stiokney, Tirrell & Co. 

THE TBEMONT PAINT AND VARNISH COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., 
WISHES THE PRESENT DUTY RETAINED. 

266 Border Street, 
Boston, Mass, December H, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: It has been called to our attention that a certain com- 
mission agent in Chicago by the name of Lewis W. Grimm has peti- 
tioned you to put whiting on the free list, giving as a reason therefor 
the scarcity of that article. 

We beg to submit that there is no shortage in the supply nor has 
there been actually. The true reason why Mr. Grimm could not get 
supplied by us was because of the nature of the credit standing of the 
people he desired us to ship to. 

We also beg to submit that the margin of profit on these goods is 
extremely small, and in fact the field or each manufacturer is limited 
by the freight rates from competitive points. A difference in rate of 
1 or 2 cents often bars us from a 'broader market. 
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There is approximately 100,000 tons of whiting made by a score of 
plants located on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts; These are 
all independent plants, and there is no combine in regard to selling 
prices. On a basis of a population of the United States of 80,000,000 
the consumption per capita is about 2£ pounds. 

Free whiting or free chalk, ground or precipitated, bolted or un- 
bolted, would destroy the industry capitalized at several hundred 
thousand dollars and giving employment to several hundred men. 

We therefore respectfully petition for the retention of the present 
duty of 25 cents per hundred on all forms of whiting or chalk ground 
or precipitated, bolted or unbolted, and that the raw material or 
block chalk be admitted free as at present 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Tremont Paint & Varnish C6^ 
A. E. Cole, Vice-President 



OXIDE OF ZINC AND LITHOPONB, 

[Paragraph 57.] 

STATEMENT OF H. S. WABDNEB, REPRESENTING THE NEW 
JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITY. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 

Mr. Wardner. I represent the New Jersey Zinc Company and 
some other concerns which are manufacturing the white oxide of 
zinc, and lithopone. 

We only haa a few days' notice of this hearing, and I came here 
to say that we have heard of no disposition to change the existing 
rate of duty on white oxide of zinc and lithopone, both of which are 
held dutiable under section 57, Schedule A, white oxide of zinc at 
1 cent per pound, and lithopone as white sulphide of zinc at 1\ 
cents per pound. These articles are competitors of white lead, 
which is much more heavily protected, and we think the duty 
which we now have is small enough, I understand that a con- 
siderable amount of those articles are imported at the present time, 
and the manufacturers of zinc can hardly get along without protec- 
tion. We thought we had it on zinc dust, which was a product mad© 
for several years in Pennsylvania, but the courts have ruled other- 
wise, so that the industry was wiped out absolutely. That is a 
subject that I would like to speak on when the metal schedule is 
brought up. 

Lithopone is not mentioned by name. It is a comparatively new 
article of manufacture in this country ? but I think it is entitled to be 
specifically mentioned by name in section 57 of Schedule A. 

I will get up the figures for you, but I think I am not competent to* 
give any statistics at this time. I am not myself a practical manu- 
facturer of zinc oxide or lithopone. 

The Chairman. I want to suggest that I understand the zinc 
miners are anxious to have a duty upon zinc ore, and will probably 
appear before the committee. Perhaps it might be well for you u> 
study their reasons and hear what they have to say upon that subject 
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Mr. Wardner. I thank you for the suggestion. Some of the com- 
panies which I represent are very large mine owners in this country, 
and my impression is that so far as the importation of ores goes that 
they are able to stand on their own bottom without any protection for 
zinc ores whatever. 

The Chairman. These people in Missouri do not think they can 
stand without protection on account of the recent discoveries in 
Mexico and the consequent importation of zinc ore from there. 

Mr. Wardner. One of the companies which I represent has deposits 
in Missouri. That matter, I understand, will come up on the 25th 
of the month. 

The Chairman. Under the metal schedule ; yes. 

Mr. Hill. What is the proportionate cost of labor and material in 
making this article, white oxide of zinc? 

Mr. Wardner. I am unable to answer that question, but I will 
make a note of it and reply later. 

Mr. Hill. Yes; please give us the information. 

Mr. Wardner. l^will do so. 

The Chairman. And I would suggest that you furnish that as 
soon as you can. 

71 Broadway, New York, November 11, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways arid Means Committee. 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: In reply to the question asked me at the tariff hearing 
before your committee on the 10th instant by Congressman Hill, as 
to the relative cost of crude material and cost of labor in the manu- 
facture of oxide of zinc. I have the honor to give you the following 
figures, which are furnished me by The New Jersey Zinc Company : 

Cost of crude material (ore) at the furnaces, 53.25; cost of labor 
and other items constituting cost of manufacture, 46.75 per cent 

The foregoing figures are the averages for the past two years, and 
I believe them to De as correct as possible. Of course labor also 
enters into the mining of the crude material. Such items as fuel, in 
addition to the cost of labor, enter into the manufacturing costs. 

Any further information which your committee desires I shall be 
glad to furnish if it can be obtained. 

Very respectfully, H. S. Wardner. 



THE BECKTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, OP PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
CLAIMS THAT THERE IS AH IBJtEGTTLABITY IN THE CLASSI- 
FICATION OF BAEYTES PRODUCTS. 

Philadelphia, December S, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

. Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: As manufacturers of lithopone, we beg to call your at- 
tention to an obvious irregularity in the present tariffs on barytee 
and its products. 
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Lithopone is now taxed at the rate of 1J cents per pound. Litho- 
pone is a chemical combination of barytes and zinc, consisting, in the 
ordinary standard grade, of about 70 per cent of barytes and 30 per 
cent of zinc. 

Charleton white enjoys under the present tariff a special classi- 
fication, the import duty on this being 1 cent per pound. 

Charleton white is nothing but a trade name of one particular for- 
eign manufacturer for a straight, standard lithopone. We think 
that the duty on this article should be made uniform with other 
brands of lithopone. 

The lower duty on Charleton white was obtained under Synoptical 
Series 16824, Decision of the Secretary of the Treasury, under which 
Charleton white was classified as a paint containing zinc. 

Under the present tariff, under the zinc schedule, white paint con- 
taining zinc, dry, comes in at a duty of 1 cent per pound. Zinc, 
white sulphide, comes in at a duty of li cents per pound. The zina 
in Charleton white and other brands ox lithopone is in the form of 
white sulphide of zinc. 

Trusting that this matter will receive your favorable considera- 
tion, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 

The Beckton Chemical Company, 
E. S. Hubbabd, President 



OXIDES OF IBON AND OTHER PAINTS. 

J. LEE SMITH & CO., NEW TORE CITY, WRITE RELATIVE TO 
REDUCTION OF CERTAIN RATES. 

New York, November 17, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The class *of paints known as oxides of iron, colcothar, Vene- 
tian red, hematites, and iron ore, used as paint, whether crude or 
ground, rouge, made of iron and used for polishing powder, have 
not been specially provided for in the act of July 24, 1897, and have 
therefore Deen assessed for duty under paragraph 58 as " paints not 
otherwise specially provided for." This has led to many protests, 
appeals, ana lawsuits, the courts holding that paragraph 121 ? levying 
" a duty of 40 cents per ton on iron ore, without classification as to 
its use and without limitation, not specially provided for, such desig- 
nation must stand." (See T. D. 24189, G. A. 5267. Jan. 26, 1903.) 

In consequence of such decisions of the courts, large quantities of 
hematites and iron ore have been admitted at 40 cents per ton duty, 
which have been used entirely as paint, and not for smelting, as Con- 
gress undoubtedly intended that iron ore at 40 cents per ton duty 
should be used. 

In this connection we refer to our letter to your honorable commit- 
tee of. November 17, 1908, in relation to iron ore, paragraph 121. 
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We therefore suggest a change in paragraph 58, to read as follows: 

All paints, colors, pigments, lakes, crayons, smalts, and frostings, colcotbar, 
and Venetian red, including oxide of iron, hematites and iron ore, used as paint 
or polishing powder, whether crude or dry or mix 1 or ground with water or 
oil or with solutions other than oil, not otherwise specially provided for in this 
act, thirty per centum ad valorem; all paints, colors, and pigments, commonly 
known as artists' paints or colors, whether in tubes, pans, cakes, or other 
forms, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

The above alteration in paragraph 58 will provide for the altera- 
tion in paragraph 121. 

As importers and grinders of this class of paints, we are satisfied 
with the present dutv of 30 per cent, or to have it reduced to 25 per 
cent, as jour honorable committee may deem best. 

Trusting the above will have your favorable consideration, we 
remain, 

Very respectfully, yours, J. Lee Smith & Co. 



PREPARED PAESTTS- 

E. H. DYER, ST. LOUIS, MO., ADDRESSES COMMITTEE RELATIVE TO 
PEEPAEED PAINTS AND MATERIALS FOR SAME. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 

The Chairman. Will you give your name and place of residence, 
and state whom you represent? 

Mr. Dyer. E. H. Dyer, St. Louis, Mo.; representing the Paint 
Manufacturers' Association of the United States. I wish to address 
you this afternoon on the article of tariff on prepared paints. I 
appear before this committee as representing the Paint Manufactur- 
ers* Association of the United States, as well as my associates in the 
company with which I am connected, the Mound City Paint and 
Color Company, of St. Louis. I am secretary and treasurer of that 
company. 

Mr. Dalzell. On what paragraph are you going to address the 
committee? 

Mr. Dyer. This is a general statement covering 'almost all of the 
paragraphs in this Schedule A, as regards paints, because as manu- 
facturers of prepared paints we have to deal with nearly all of them. 

The Chairman. Paragraphs 55 and 57? 

Mr. Dyer. Paragraph 58 is the one that pertains particularly to 
paints. 

The Chairman. Artistic paints is what you want to be heard on! 

Mr. Dyer. No; ready prepared paints for all painting purposes. 

The Chairman. Yes, that is right 

Mr. Dyer. It is hardly possible for me, representing the interests 
that I do, to select any of the several articles to talk specifically on, 
from the fact that prepared paint as offered is composed of several 
ingredients both as to pigments and liquids. In order to arrive at 
what might be called a proper understanding of the paint proposi- 
tion, it would mean to touch upon the various ingredients that enter 
into its composition and make up its component parts. 

Linseed oil is mentioned as one of the liquids up for a discussion 
and the necessary liquid most largely used by paint manufacturers. 
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That, in turn ? goes back to the tariff on flaxseed, which would of 
course affect linseed oil. The duty on flaxseed, covered under para- 
graph 254, under the present tariff, is 25 cents per bushel of 56 
pounds. The duty on linseed oil, covered under paragraph 37, made 
from that seed is 20 cents per gallon of 7£ pounds. It is my firm be- 
lief that both of these articles need the protection that this tariff 
gives to them ; therefore, as far as that raw material to the paint 
manufacturer is concerned, I do not think the tariff should be 
changed. The pigments entering into the composition of a prepared 
paint are many. Dry white lead, covered under paragraph 55 and 
carrying a duty of 2J cents per pound, is a necessary component part 
of a good grade of prepared paint ; so is oxide of zinc, covered under 
paragraph 57 and carrying a duty of 1 cent per pound, and 2 in many 
cases, the paint manufacturer uses a percentage of what is termea 
among the paint community as inert material or reenforcing pig- 
ments. By that I refer to such materials as barytes, covered under 
paragraph 44 and carrying a duty of $5.25 per ton on the manu- 
factured article and 75 cents per ton on the unmanufactured article; 
blanc-fixe, covered under paragraph 46 and carrying a duty of one- 
half of 1 cent per pound ; and whiting, covered under paragraph 56 
and carrying a duty of one- fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

These several ingredients combined form or make the white base 
from which the colored tints are made. To get these various tints 
the paint manufacturer uses various dry colors which are made either 
from a combination of chemicals or prepared from ores and clays 
direct from mines. These colors are covered under paragraphs 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, and 58. All of these articles enumerated under 
these various paragraphs constitute to the paint manufacturer his 
raw materials, but, at the same time, to the manufacturer who con- 
fines himself to the making of the various pigments and liquid it 
means his finished product. It is my opinion that the duties as 
enumerated in the present tariff are fair and just both to the manu- 
facturer and to the paint maker — the user. 

Paragraph 58 refers particularly to the mixed paint industry and 
carries a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. I should certainly regret 
to see any change whatever in this schedule, because it does not 
represent any more protection to the manufacturer of this country 
than the difference in the cost of his raw materials and his labor 
would justify. The paint manufacturing industry of this country 
is a large and growing one. There are paint manufacturers through- 
out this country from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, and I am firm in the belief that any change in the tariff 
schedule as applied to this class of manufacturers, either reducing or 
advancing, would mean a hardship to the industry as a whole. 

I have endeavored to present to you, as briefly as possible, my 
thoughts and ideas in reference to the subject on which I have been 
delegated to address you, but I would like to add that it is my un- 
prejudiced opinion that if a reduction in the tariff on prepared paint 
or the ingredients that enter into its composition is made it will not 
only affect the manufacturer of paints, but it will affect the farmer 
who raises the flax, the miner who produces the ores, and the labor 
employed by the various manufacturers in producing their respective 
products. The lessening of revenue to these people lessens the pur- 
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chasing power of those people, and the paint manufacturer will un- 
doubtedly be affected by any such reduction possibly to a greater 
extent than almost any other industry. 

Mr. Hill. I would like to know where your competition is from. 
Where does it come from, Germany or France or England ? 

Mr. Dyer. There is very little prepared paint imported into this 
country, that I know of. 

Mr. Boutell. Is there perfectly free competition in the manu- 
facture of paints now in this country? 

Mr. Dyer. Absolutely so. 

Mr. Boutell. So that the consumer gets the full benefit of compe- 
tition? 

Mr. Dyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Could you help the consumer as to price any by re- 
ducing this without interfering in the legitimate profits of the paint 
industry? 

Mr. Dyer. I hardly think so. The price of prepared paint is gov- 
erned very largely by the price of certain ingredients that enter into 
its composition, and that is governed very largely by the materials 
themselves, such as lead ? zinc, and linseed oil. The price of prepared 
paint fluctuates from time to time in accordance with these condi- 
tions of cost. 

Mr. Boutell. There is no pooling of the prices by manufacturers? 

Mr. Dyer. None whatever that I have ever been able to discover. 

Mr. McCall. About how many independent manufacturers are 
there that you know of? 

Mr. Dyer. They are all independent manufacturers. 

Mr. McCall. i es, I know ; but how many ? 

Mr. Dyer. I should judge that in the Paint Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation, which is an association composed of paint manufacturers 
strictly, there are from 85 to 100 different concerns represented. 
There are, I should say, possibly 40 or 50 outside of that association 
that are not members of that association. 

Mr. McCall. Are any of the processes covered by patents? 

Mr. Dyer. None at all, sir. 



BICHBOMATES OF POTASH AND SODA. 

[Paragraphs 62 and 74.] 

C. J. MATTHEWS, PHILADELPHIA, PA., REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
MOROCCO MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION, ASKS FOR REDUC- 
TION OF DUTY. 

Philadelphia, November 19, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sir: I wish to bring to the attention of yourself and the 
Ways and Means Committee the present duty on bichromate of potash 
tod bichromate of soda, and ask in behalf of the consumers, among 
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whom are the leather and morocco manufacturers, paint and color 
manufacturers, woolen manufacturers, cotton manufacturers, wall- 
paper manufacturers, and others, that this duty be lowered, and the 
consumers thereby relieved from being at the mercy of the monopoly, 
who, through this duty, have been enabled to pile up large profits to 
the detriment of such consumers, and at the same time have cut out, 
with the aid of this duty, competition of any sort. 

I think that tariff is all right, except where same fosters monopoly, 
and in the case of the protection given to bichromate of soda and 
bichromate of potash, the former 2 cents a pound, and the latter 3 
cents a pound, which is equivalent to 46 per cent on the potash and 
36 per cent on the soda, based on the published price of this article 
in trade journals abroad, which are 3£ pence on potash and 2} pence 
on soda, equal to 6| cents for potash and 5i cents for soda, though 
both these prices can be shaded very considerably where an actual 
purchase is made. 

I would further call your honorable committee's attention to the 
fact that the manufacture of the above-named articles is controlled 
by one concern in this country. Three concerns formerly manufac- 
tured these articles, and they entered into a combination and advanced 
their prices 15 per cent, but after a short time this combination was 
abandoned on account, I suppose, of the fear that they were violating; 
the Sherman Act, and then a single comoany was formed, in which 
the principal officers of the three original companies to the combine 
hela the chief offices and direction. 

Further, while these manufacturers were selling independently at 
6 cents a pound for the bichromate of soda and 8 cents a pound for 
the bichromate of potash, and secretly sold to large buyers at 5} 
cents and 7| cents, led to the purchase of the Baltimore Chrome 
Works, and just at that time they fully contemplated the building of 
other works. 

The American monopoly has controlled in the very recent past the 
Scotch manufacturers. This control was brought about by shipping 
large quantities of their product into England, thereby breaking the 
Scotch manufacturers' price in the home market and thereby bringing 
them to terms. Recently the monopoly has tried the same tactics on 
the German manufacturers and tried to intimidate them in the same 
manner in which they intimidated the Scotch manufacturers, but, 
fortunately, the German manufacturers rather courted the shipment 
of goods into the German market, as it would have then shown your 
committee that the Americans were able to sell their product in com- 
petition with the foreign goods. 

The cost of labor entering into the manufacture of bichromate of 
potash and bichromate of soda is not over 1 cent a pound. In fact, 
in my estimation, that would be a very high percentage compared to 
the cost. 

In view of the above facts I would ask, or rather suggest, that the 
duty on these two articles be equalized at not over 1 cent a pound. 

I might further add that the cost of chrome ore, soda ash, coal, 
lime, etc, as used in the manufacture of bichromates is no more in 
America than abroad. 

And, furthermore, the* actual amount of capital invested in the 
manufacture of the above-mentioned articles in this country will not 
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exceed $2,000,000, and the employees will not exceed 1,000; while the 
consumers, as mentioned in my first paragraph, have hundreds of 
millions of dollars invested and employ hundreds of thousands of 
help. 

Trusting that you will give this matter your careful consideration, 
I am, 

Very respectfully, yours, 

C. J. Matthews, 
Chairman, Chemical Section, 
National Morocco Manufacturers' Association. 



THE MTTTXTAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMEEICA, NEW YORK 
CITY, WEITES RELATIVE TO THE MANUFACTURE OF BICHRO- 
MATES IN THIS COUNTRY. 

New York, December 1, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways arid Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : It is only this afternoon that Mr. C. J. Matthews's letter 
to you, dated Philadelphia, November 19, regarding the tariff on 
bichromates, has been brought to our attention, and it appears to us 
that probably there have been many willful misstatements made by 
him in this communication. 

It is a known fact to us that Mr. Matthews has been largely influ- 
enced by the representative in this country of a foreign bichromate 
maker, who has been making efforts successfully to bring German 
bichromates into this country; and they have made, as the custom- 
house records will show, frequent importations within the last few 
months. In addition to these, shipments have been made via Canada 
into the United States and been delivered to consumers in Milwaukee 
and other western cities. 

Mr. Matthews makes the statement that there is only one manu- 
facturer to-day of bichromates, while there are at least three who are 
absolutely independent. 

The works oi this company are now running only 40 per cent of 
their capacity. 

It is absolutely an incorrect statement that the American manu- 
facturers are working in any way with the Scotch makers; nor have 
they done so since the writer's connection with the business, which 
dates back to 1897. 

The cost of labor in the manufacture of bichromates is far more 
than on the other side. The price of acid (which Mr. Matthews 
does not refer to) is double what it is abroad. Lime is higher here. 
Muriate of potasn, also used in the manufacture, is much higher. 

Under the influence of domestic competition the price of bichro- 
mate of potash has fallen within the last ten years from about 10 
cents to 8 J cents per pound, and the price of bichromate of soda from 
8£ cents to 6£ cents. 

Whereas the price of bichromate of soda in England and on the 
Continent is equivalent to 5| cents per pound, the continental manu- 
iaclurers are snipping to this country at about 4$ cents per pound. 
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The price of bichromate of potash abroad for foreign consumption 
is 6$ cents, whereas the price of Scotch bichromate of potash deliv- 
ered New Xork is 9 cents per pound, showing that these makers must 
sell for export at less tlian 6 cents per pound. 

We would also like to call your attention to the fact that our 
prices are delivered throughout the country, in some cases paying 
as much as 58 cents per 100 pounds freight. 

Mr. Matthews makes the statement that "recently the monopoly 
has tried the same tactics on the German manufacturers, and tried 
to intimidate them in the same manner in which they intimidated 
the Scotch manufacturers, but fortunately the German manufacturers 
rather courted the shipment of goods into the German market, as it 
would then have shown your committee that the Americans were able 
to sell their product in competition with the foreign goods." 

We may say that none or the American producers of bichromates 
have shipped, for years, one single pound into Germany, as the cus- 
toms records will show. If any American consumer has resold to 
some of the German manufacturers — who wished to bring about this 
result — it is unknown to us. 

We are prepared, should your committee so desire, to enter into 
the details of our manufacturing costs in order to convince you that 
we earn, at best, only a fair manufacturing profit. 

We earnestly request that you allow the duties to remain as they at 
present exist. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Mutual Chemical Co. of America, 
F. W. White, President. 



A. KUPSTEUr A CO., OF NEW YORK CITY, GIVE HISTORY OF 
TARIFF LEGISLATION RELATIVE TO CHROMATE AND BICHRO- 
MATE OF POTASH. 

New York, December 5, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: We attach hereto a statement showing the duties imposed on 
bichromate of potash in the United States tariffs from 1789 to 1897. 
It appears from this statement that bichromate of potash has been 

Erotected by import duties since the first tariff of 1789, or for one 
undred and nineteen years. The duty under the first four tariffs, 
from 1789 to 1794, was 5 per cent This was raised in 1806 to 7£ per 
cent, and in 1824 and 1828 (both protective tariffs) to 12| per cent. 
In the acts of 1832 and 1833 most dyestuffs were made free of duty, 
but bichromate and chromate of potash and prussiate of potash were 
specially excepted and placed under a duty of 12£ per cent The act 
of 1832 contains the first specific mention of bichromate of potash and 
first couples that article with prussiate of potash. 

In the tariff of 1842 the duty on these three articles was raised to 
20 per cent 
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In 1846 the Walker tariff (for revenue only), while placing dye- 
stuffs at the lowest duty of 5 per cent, again favored chromate, bi- 
chromate, and prussiate of potash by placing jthem in the 20 per cent 
schedule. 

The act of 1857 (a general reduction) included these three articles 
at 15 per cent, although placing many other dyeing and tanning ma- 
terials on the free list 

In 1861, the first war tariff (passed March 2), intended for raising 
revenue under stress of war, chromate and bichromate of potash were 
taxed 3 cents per pound, and prussiate of potash 15 per cent 

The acts of August 5 and December 24, 1861, left these rates un- 
changed, but in the act of July 14, 1862, the duty on yellow prussiate 
of potash was raised to 5 cents and on Ted prussiate of potash to 10 
cents per pound. These rates were left unchanged in the acts of 
1863, 1864, 1865, and 1870, but in 1870 muriate of potash, a principal 
raw material for bichromate, was made free, and all these rates were 
left unchanged in the two acts of 1872. 

m In 1875, ten years after the war was over, the duty on chromate and 
bichromate of potash was raised to 4 cents per pound by the same 
act that made alizarine, an equally important dyestuff, free. 

In 1883, in spite of the recommendation of a general reduction of 
duties by the tariff commission, chromate and bichromate of potash 
bob up serenely at 3 cents per pound, along with prussiate of potash, 
yellow at 5 cents and red at 10 cents per pound. 

The McKinley tariff of 1890 left all these rates unchanged, but re- 
moved the 20 per cent duty from carbonate of potash, which was 
fully equivalent to 1 cent per pound additional protection on the 
chromates, bichromates, and prussiates of potash. 

In 1894 the Wilson tariff left carbonate of potash free and made 
the duty on chromates, bichromates, and prussiates 25 per cent. 

Finally, the Dingley Act of 1897, while leaving carbonate of potash 
free, made the duty on chromate and bichromate of potash 3 cents 
per pound, on bichromate of soda 2 cents per pound, on yellow prus- 
siate of potash 4 cents per pound, and red prussiate of potash 8 cents 
per pound. That is to say, it restored more than war rates of duty 
(considering free carbonate of potash) thirty-two years after the 
war was over. Evidently the Baltimore chrome makers and the 
Philadelphia prussiate makers have for more than one hundred years 
also been among the most skillful tariff makers in the United States. 
Whether the Congress was Whig or Democratic or Republican, 
whether for free trade or protection, in war times or in peaceful pros- 
perity, they have always been able to induce it to tax the people of 
the United States for their benefit. 

In 1906 the chemicals imported into the United States amounted 
to $25,455,116.79, paying a duty of $6,770,809.66, making the average 
ad valorem rate 26^ per cent 

In 1907, on imports of $30,230,120.59, the average ad valorem rate 
was 24.88 per cent These rates are what the jjreat bulk of American 
chemical manufacturers have to be satisfied with, why should manu- 
facturers controlling a practical monopoly be awarded higher rates? 

At to-day's market prices 3 cents per pound on bichromate of pot- 
ash is equal to 51 per cent ad valorem, 2 cents per pound on bichro- 
mate of soda is equal to 51 per cent ad valorem, 4 cents per pound on 
yellow prussiate of potash is equal to 42 per cent ad valorem. If pro- 
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taction is needed for a virtual monopoly, 1£ cents per pound on bi- 
chromate of potash and 1 cent per pound on bichromate of soda is 
about equal to 25 per cent ad valorem. As this is the average duty 
with which the great bulk of chemical manufacturers in the United 
States have to be content, it would seem to be sufficient for an indus- 
try one hundred years old. 
Tlespectf ully submitted. 

A. KLIP8TEIN & Co., 

E. O. Klipstein, Treasurer. 



Exhibit A. 

CHB0MATB AND BICHROMATE OF POTASH IN THE TABHTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1789. Not mentioned, but probably classified as not otherwise specified* 5 per 

cent 

1790. Same classification, 5 per cent 
1792. Same. 

1794. Five per cent additional if in American vessels, or 10 per cent in foreign 

vessels. 
1806. Dyeing drugs and materials for dyes, 71 per cent 
1824. All articles not otherwise provided for paying 7$ per cent raised to 12£ 

per cent 
1828. Same. 

1832. Cochineal, argol, madder dyes, nut, and vegetables used for dyeing— all 

articles used for dyeing free — except chroma te and bichromate of 
potash and prussiate of potash, which pay 12} per cent (The first 
mention of bichromates.) 

1833. Free of duty the following : Indigo, borax, nuts and berries used for dye- 

ing, weld, all articles chiefly used for dyeing, except chroma te, bichro- 
mate, and prussiate of potash. Hence the duty of 12} per cent re- 
mained. 

1842. Annatto, ammonia, chromate, bichromate, and prussiate of potash, epsom 
salts, and all not otherwise provided for articles, 20 per cent Free list: 
Berries, net, and vegetables used for dyeing, dyewoods in sticks, cochi- 
neal, etc. 

1846. The Walker tariff, for revenue only. Schedule E, 20 per cent — Acids, 
alum, chromate, bichromate, and prussiate of potash, etc. Schedule H, 
5 per cent — Argols, crude berries, nuts, and vegetables used exclu- 
sively for dyeing or composing dyes, brazil wood, and all other dye- 
woods. 

1857. Schedule E reduced from 20 per cent to 15 per cent but all articles not 
crude used in dyeing or tanning placed in Schedule H, 4 per cent The 
free list was enlarged to include crude articles used In dyeing or 
tanning not otherwise provided for, berries, nuts, vegetables used In 
dyeing, brazil wood, brazileto, and all other dyestuffs. 

1861. March 2. First war tariff. Chromate and bichromate of potash, 3 cents 
per pound. Prussiate of potash, 15 per cent. Free list. — Acids of every 
kind for chemical and manufacturing purposes; articles, crude, for 
dyeing or tanning, not otherwise provided for; berries, nuts, flowers, 
plants and vegetables used for dyeing or the manufacture of dyes; 
indigo, nutgalls, sumac, etc 

1861. August 5. Second war tariff. Rates unchanged. 

1861. December 24. Third war tariff. Tea, 20 cents per pound; coffee, 5 cents 

per pound; raw sugar, 2 cents per pound; refined sugar, 5 cents per 
pound. 

1862. July 14. Fourth war tariff. Bichromate of potash, 3 cents per pound; 

yellow prussiate potash, 5 cents per pound; red prussiate potash, 10 
cents per pound. 

1863. Fifth war tariff. No change, but Prussian blue taxed 35 per cent 
1804. Sixth war tariff. No change in chromates; Prussian blue made 30 per 

cent ; aniline dyes, $1 per pound plus 35 per cent ad valorem. 
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1865. Seventh and last war tariff. Chromates, bichromates, and prusslates not 
changed; aniline dyes reduced to 50 cents per pound plus 35 per cent 
Free list enlarged to include oxalic acid, bromine, berries, nuts, and 
vegetables used for dyes ; cutch, cudbear, hemlock bark. 

1870. Bichromate duty not changed, but muriate of potash, at that time a 
raw material in the manufacture of bichromates, was put in the free 
list, also wood ashes and beet-root ashes, raw materials for prussiate 
of potash. 

1872. May 1. Chromates, bichromates, and prussiate of potash unchanged ; tea 
and coffee put on free list 

1872. June 6. No change. 

1875. Chroma te and bichromate of potash, 4 cents per pound; alizarin put in 
free list. 

1870. Quiniue made free. 

1883. Tariff commission recommended general reduction of war tariff rates. — 
Chromate and bichromate of potash, 3 cents per pound; yellow prus- 
siate of potash, 5 cents per pound ; red prussiate of potash, 10 cents per 
pound; aniline (coal-tar dyes), 35 per cent; cochineal, cutch, aniline 
oil, and dyeing or tanning articles in a crude state were made free. 
Potash, crude, carbonate of or fused, and caustic potash, 20 per cent; 
not-otherwise-provided-for articles, 25 per cent 

1890. McKlnley tariff. — Chromate and bichromate of potash, £ cents, and of 
soda, 2 cents; yellow prussiate of potash, 5 cents; red prussiate of 
potash, 10 cents. Free list enlarged to include carbonate of potash, 
black salts of potash, caustic potash, all of which previously paid 20 
per cent. 

1804. Wilson tariff. — Chromate, bichromate, red and yellow prussiate of potash, 
25 per cent; chromate and bichromate soda, 25 per cent On the free 
list remained potash, crude, carbonate of, or black salts, caustic potash, 
sulphate of potash, muriate of potash, chlorate of potash. 

1897. Present tariff. — Bichromate and chromate of potash, 3 cents per pound ; bi- 
chromate and chromate soda, 2 cents per pound; yellow prussiate of 
potash, 4 cents ; red prussiate of potash, 8 cents ; carbonate of potash and 
caustic potash still in free lists. 



A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., NEW T0KK CITY, FILE SXIPPIE1IENTAL 
STATEMENT EELATIVE TO BICHE0MATES. 

New York, December 5, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : Referring to our letter of to-day, giving the tariff his- 
tory of chromate and bichromate of potash in the United States, we 
attach hereto a table giving the commercial history of these products 
for the past forty years, and beg to call your attention to the salient 
facts contained in same. 

Production of chrome ore in the United States. — It is generally 
understood that the reason for placing exceptionally high duties 
on chromate and bichromate of potash was the protection of Ameri- 
can chrome ore. You will see from the table that the production of 
chrome ore in the United States ceased entirely in 1897, and has 
been practically nil ever since; hence no necessity for extra duty 
now exists. 

Importation of chrome ore. — The American bichromate maker 
now purchases his chrome ore in the open markets of the world, like 
his English and •German competitors, and, being the largest buyer, 
he is presumably the cheapest buyer. The following figures show 
the trend of the importation and prices of chrome ore since 1884 : 
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Imports. 


Tons. 


Price pes 
too. 


1884. 


2,677 
11,570 
41,908 


127.40 
16.20 


1807 — *- 




11.71 



The importations for 1897 and 1907 represent the entire consump- 
tion, while in 1884 there was probably produced in the United States 
2,000 tons, making the total consumption in 1884, say, 4,677 tons. 

Since 1884 the auantity of chrome ore operated on in this country 
has increased nearly 1,000 per cent, to 41,999 tons, while the price has 
declined 240 per cent, from $27.49 to $11.71 per ton. 

Further, carbonate of potash paid 20 per cent duty in 1884 and 
now comes in free, which is equivalent to additional duty on chromates ; 
consequently the chromate and bichromate of potash would now have 
as much protection at 1£ cents per pound as in 1884 at 3 cents per 
pound. 

Consumption of bichromate in the United States as compared with 
the rest of the world. — Since the application of the chrome process to 
tanning leather the United States has become (a) the largest pro- 
ducer of chrome leather; (b) the largest importer of chrome ore; 
(c) the largest producer oi bichromates. 

This is shown m the following figures from the table: 









Per cent of 




Total 


Total Im- 


total pro- 




world's pro- 


ports into 


duction 




duction of 


the United 


used by the 




chrome ore. 


States. 


United 
States. 




Tons. 


Ton*. 




1807 ^ -- - L - r- 


82,856 


11,670 


86.6 


1808 - — - — ~ 


86,228 


16,304 


45 


1800. - — 


44,121 


16,708 
22,031 


85.a 


1003 


62,061 


44 


1004 


04,320 


24,227 


26.6 


1006. _ ___ — __ —————————————————J 


06,136 


64,434 


66.4 


1006 


81,035 


48,441 


68 



As the principal use of chrome ore is the manufacture of bichro- 
mates, the United States must produce more bichromate than all the 
rest of the world put together, and, being the largest producer, must 
be the cheapest producer and needs no protection whatever. 

Importations of bichromate of potash. 



Quantity. 



Value 

per 
pound. 



Duty. 



Equivalent 
ad va- 
lorem. 



1881.. 
1807.. 
1007.. 



Pounds. 

4,404,237 

1,820,473 

18,171 



Cent*. 
0.20 
8.16 
7.20 



Ctnt*. 

4 
8 
8 



Per eent. 
40 
86.7 
41 



As the importation practically ceased in 1907, the duty is evidently 
prohibitive and has resulted in a monopoly. 

Being the largest manufacturers in the world, in accordance with a 
well-established law of production, the Americans must be the cheap- 
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est manufacturers in the world, and therefore need no protection 
whatever even to monopolize the business. 

Bichromates in the shoe and leather industry. — As stated before, 
the great increase in the production of bichromates has been caused 
by their use in tanning leather, which began in the United States 
under the Schultz patent and has since extended to all parts of the 
world. It has made the "glazed kid leather" of America and the 
shoes produced from it famous the world over. 

Our exportations have been as follows since 1903: 



Tear. 


Glazed kid. 


8hoes. 


19061 in i zmmizzzi iiiiizi izzmrinizz im iiinzzi zzzzz 


fl,995,Z10 
1,612,179 
1,576,204 
1,922,430 
4,369,587 


16,065,017 
7,238.940 
8,057,097 


1906_ 


9,142,748 


1M7 , 


10,666,940 







Recently the English, German, Austrian, Italian, French, and Jap- 
anese leather manufacturers have commenced to push vigorously both 
the manufacture of chrome leather and of shoes made from it. If 
the present high duty on bichromate is retained, the trade in shoes 
and leather will vanish away as quickly as it was built up. 

The American tanner can not pay 9 cents for bichromate of potash 
and make leather to compete with his German rival, who works with 
bichromate of potash costing oniy 53 marks per 100 kilos, or 5.8 cents 
per pound. 

In conclusion, we give below the actual quotations for bichromate 
of potash and bichromate of soda in both England and Germany for 
the four years, 1905 to 1908, inclusive : 

Foreign market quotations for bichromates from 1905 to 1908. 
BICHROMATE OP POTASH. 



Year. 



Price 
f.o.b.Ant- 
werp 
per 100 
klloe. 



Price In sterling 

I. o. b. Glasgow, 

per pound. 



Equiva- 
lent per 
pound. 



Price In 
bond, 
New 
York. 

includ- 
ing 

freight. 



Duty 
pound. 



Price duty 

paid 
New York 
per pound. 



Selling 
price 
United 
States, 

pound. 



1906.. 
1906.. 



Marks. 
52.00 



1907 

1908: 

January . 

July 

January . 
July 



| 62.46 

CI" 



3d. less 6 per cent. 



00 



Sftd. 
Sid".! 



65.00 
58.00 



8}d . 
Sid. 



Cents. 
6. 72 
6.70 
6.87 
6.56 
6.27 
6.50 

6.05 
5.83 
6.50 
6.25 



Cents. 
6.09 
5.85 
7.10 
6.86 I 
6.47 
6.72 

6.24 
6.03 
6.92 
6.42 



Cents. 



Cents. 
9.09 
8.65 
10.10 
9.86 
9.47 
9.72 

9.24 
9.03 
9.92 
9.42 



Cents. 



•81 



BICHROMATE OP SODA 



1905. 
1906.. 
1907., 
1906.. 



42.00 
*48."76 
*56."66' 

"46.66 



2±d. less 5 per cent. 



2id.net 

'2fd"."net!!."!I!I"!! 
2f d.lesa 2J percent. 



4.62 


4.98 




6.96 




4.28 


4.48 




6.88 




6.Jt6 


6.58 




7.58 




4.60 


5.08 


2 


7.08 




5.50 


6.70 


7.70 




6.50 


5.86 




7.86 




4.40 


4.60 




6.60 




6.40 


6.76 




7.76 








• Quoting for 1900 81 to 8J cents. 



» Quotation for 1009 61 to 61 cents. 
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It appears from the above that while the price varies in the same 
year between England and Germany, and while in both countries it 
varies from year to year, in the United States it is fixed without ref- 
erence to foreign prices or the cost of raw material, care only being 
taken to keep it just below the point where importation becomes 
possible. This is clearly shown by what has happened this present 
year. The price here being fixed for bichromate of soda at 7| cents 
and the German price being 40 marks per 100 kilos, equal to 4.40 
cents per pound f. o. b. Antwerp, or 6.6 cents per pound duty paid 
here, it has been possible since last July to import and sell 800 tons 
of German goods in competition with the American bichromate 
monopoly. Becoming aware of this fact, the " trust " has promptly 
reduced its price of bichromate of soda to 6£ cents, just enough to 
prevent the importation of German goods, although, from the fore- 
going statistics, it is more than probable that it could sell at 4f cents 
and still make profits. 

Kespectfully submitted. Klipstein & Co., 

E. C. Klipstein, Treasurer. 

Query: Is the Government of the United States not entitled to 
some revenue for so much protection ? If so, should not the duty be 
lowered to a revenue-producing point; at least some revenue? 



Tear. 


Ohromtte or chrome iron ore. 


Chromate and bl- 

•liromate of potash 

imported into 

United States. 


Exports of— 


Produced 

in United 

States. 


Value 
per 
ton. 


Imported 

Into 

United 

Statee. 


Value 
per 
ton. 


Total 
world's 
produc- 
tion. 


Pounds. 


Value per 

pound In 

bond. 


Shoes. 


Glazed 
kid. 


1867 

1868. 

1869 


Long 
tons. 





Long 
ton*. 


----- 


Tons. 


875,206 

777,855 

— 132 

146 

173 
!74 
K37 
151 
112 

m 

169 

170 
103 
40 
37 
175 
40 
15 
39 
109 
«5 
89 
85 
86 
!64 
172 
08 
62 

A,vms, dl[) 

952,794 

1,829,473 

1,160.710 

1,130,965 

111,761 

430.996 

231,009 

41,229 

26,068 

69,660 

80,098 

18,171 


Cents. 
10.14 








1870l«.~ I — 


10.30 






1871- 







1872. I 

1873_ 1 













1874 

1875 

1870 

1877- 




12'm" 


---------- 




' '""" 








. 


1878 - - 








- - 




1879 ! 








1880 

1881 . 


9.99 







1882 

1888 

1884 . 







"""11677" 

12 

8,859 

1,404 

4,440 

5,474 

4,353 

4,459 

4,930 

6,354 

8,470 

5,230 

8.669 

11,570 

16.304 

16,793 

17,642 

20.112 

89.570 

22.931 

24,227 

64,434 

48.441 

41,999 


827.49 
20.00 
13.08 
14.82 
10.53 

9.28 
13.12 
24.39 
11.27 

9.23 
11.06 
15.84 
21.62 
16.20 
16.70 
18.04 
17.39 
18.06 
14.72 
13.13 
14.88 
13.32 
12.84 
11.71 








1885 . __ 


2.700 

2.000 

8.000 

1,600 

2.000 

8,609 

1,872 

1,600 

1,450 

8,680 

1,740 

786 

None. 

None. 

None. 

140 

868 

815 

160 

128 

40 

817 

886 


"~"$i6" 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
9 
20 


6.39 







1886 






1887 - 








1888 






1889 










1890. -J 




8.11 







1891 






1892 

1893 


-------- 











1894 








1895 

1896 


8.86 







1897 

1808 

1899 

19H0 

1901 


82,356 
86,228 
44,121 

94,329 
98,186 
81.935 


•8.16 
7.42 
6.60 
6.90 
6.80 
6.60 
6.70 
6.90 
".00 
8.00 

•7.20 


--------- 


:::::~Z! 


1902. 






1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


86,665,017 
7,238,940 
8,067,097 
9,142,748 

10,666.940 


81,996,209 
1,612,179 
1,676,204 
1,922,489 
4.869.687 



• Equals 88.7 per cent. 
75941— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 32 



► Equals 41.6 per cent. 
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World's production of chromite or chromic iron ore, in long tons. 
[From Mineral Industries, 1008.] 





1897. 


1900. 


1894. 


1908. 


BAffn'ft. ................ ................. _ ... ....... 


878 

2,893 

568 

None. 

9,054 

8.064 

8.433 

Nil. 

18.436 

Nil. 


100 

2,119 

6,000 

None. 

10.474 

None. 

8,338 

165 

18,233 

142 


279 

6,612 

15.430 

8,654 

42,197 

None. 

403 

154 
96,575 

125 




Onnnds... ........ ..... .... ......_.... _...--..-.... ... 


7,936 
11,530 

4,446 

57.867 

None, 

15 


QrM»r* r ,.. r .„^ L 


India 

New Caledonia 

Newfoundland 

New Smith Wales ., 


TInlt*d"Sf"i|tMi!!~"~"" "r~~T~r"~I"~""r""""~~""~~~7"-~7 


Nil. 

27,000 

822 






Total— . . . . 


82,838 


40,171 


94,329 


108,935 





A. Klipstein & Co., New York. 



CARTES & SCATTERG00D, PHILADELPHIA, STATE THAT REDUC- 
TIONS IN DUTY ON BICHROMATES AND YELLOW PRUSSIATE OP 
POTASH WILL CRIPPLE THE INDUSTRY. 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 19, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : Our attention has been directed to a communication sent 
under date of December 5 to your honorable committee by Messrs. A. 
Klipstein & Co., of New York City, attacking the existing duties on 
bichromates of potash and soda and yellow prussiate of potash. 
Avoiding any reference to the causes which have been at work to 
produce the attack referred to, as we do not wish to burden your 
committee's attention with matter not properly germane, we beg leave 
as manufacturers of yellow prussiate of potash to call to your notice 
our former statement, that a reduction of 1 cent per pound from 
the present rate of duty will at once completely cripple the American 
industry. 

We desire to call your attention to that paragraph of Messrs. Klip- 
stein's letter which makes much of the point that yellow prussiate 
of potash at present enjoys a duty of 42 per cent — this being the 
relation between 4 cents per pound, the specific duty, and the cost in 
Great Britain. This we present to your committee is only so at this 
time on account of the extraordinary depression which the chemical 
trade abroad is feeling in common with America. When trade con- 
ditions are normal the duty automatically will drop as the price 
realized in Great Britain improves, returning to the figures which 
have averaged in the past five years of 30 per cent to 35 per cent. 
The price of the article in Germany to-day is practically the same as 
that m the United States. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remind your committee that the house 
of A. Klipstein & Co. are importers, representing interests abroad 
which are diametrically opposed to those of the American makers. 
Very truly, yours, 

Carter & Scattergood, 
Charles Evans. 
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THE HENBY BOWES CHEMICAL HANTTFACTUBIKG COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, SUBMITS BEIEP BELATIVE TO BICHBOMATES 
OP POTASH AND SODA, 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir : Since I had the honor of appearing and testifying before your 
committee on the 10th day of November last, which was followed by 
the submission of a printed brief filed with you in behalf of the Henry 
Bower Chemical Manufacturing Company, your committee has re- 
ceived two communications which call for a reply. 

In writing this I am impelled by a sense of duty not alone to my- 
self and the trade interests which I represent, but particularly to your 
committee, so as to guard against serious misapprehensions by you 
and them of the real facts. 

The first communication is that of C. J. Matthews, under date of 
November 19, 1908, and signed by him as chairman of the chemical 
section, National Morocco Manufacturers' Association. It is observ- 
able that he is not a manufacturer of bichromates of potash or soda, 
and that he speaks without knowledge of that particular industry. 
His standpoint is that of a consumer, and while he may be authorized 
by some to speak for leather and morocco manufacturers, yet it is 
known to me that his recommendations to your committee are opposed 
by many prominent houses in that line of industry to the extent that 
they have stated voluntarily that the present duties on bichromates 
form such a small proportion of the total cost of tanning as to play no 
important part in the question of reducing such cost, and are more 
than offset by the advantage of having the bichromates manufactured 
in America. This is the view of numerous practical manufacturers of 
leather and breaks the force of Mr. Matthews's representations in 
behalf of his own line of business. 

Aside from this, he is a self -constituted pleader for paint and 
color manufacturers, the woolen manufacturers, the cotton manufac- 
turers, the wall-paper manufacturers, and others, and I challenge his 
authority to speak for them. 

Paint and color manufacturers do not ask to have the duties on 
bichromates lowered so long as the duties on paints and colors remain 
unchanged. The present duties are adjusted to existing conditions 
in their raw materials, among which are the bichromates of potash 
and soda. One can not be changed or varied without destroying the 
equitable situation of the other. As consumers of bichromates they 
are satisfied with existing conditions. 

Likewise, among the manufacturers of woolens and of cotton print 
cloths, dyers of yarn, and wall-paper manufacturers the bichromates 
are raw materials. No accredited representative of these industries 
has asked for a reduction of these duties on the bichromates, because 
it is realized that a reduction would leave the consumers at the mercy 
of the foreign manufacturers, working together in combination^ as 
they usually do. The well-known woolen manufacturers, William 
Wood & Co., of Philadelphia, write mo to say that their house has 
authorized no one to recommend to the Committee on Ways and 
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Means any change whatsoever in the duties on bichromate of potash 
or bichromate ofsoda. Mr. Wood says : " The present duties on these 
articles constitute a very small fraction of the total cost of our fin- 
ished product, and we recognize that the advantage of having these 
materials manufactured in the United States is more than sufficient 
to offset any slight increase in the cost of our operations which may 
be due to the moderate duties now imposed on them." To the same 
effect are the letters of N. T. Folweli, of Folweli Brothers & Co., 
spinners and manufacturers, of Philadelphia ; Globe Knitting Mills, 
of Norristown, Pa. ; Knotair Hosiery Company, of Philadelphia, and 
Irma Knitting Mill, of Philadelphia, manufacturers of hosiery; 
Chester Enamelling Company, of Cnester, Pa., manufacturers of pat- 
ent leather j Lincoln Manufacturing Company, Chester, Pa., and 
Bellevue Mills, of Moorehead, Miss., and Burlington, N. C, cotton 
manufacturers; John & James Dobson, of Philadelphia, carpet manu- 
facturers, copies of all of which I attach hereto in verification of my 
assertions. 

Mr. Matthews writes in relief, as he says, of the consumers who are 
at the mercy of a monopoly, who, through this duty, has been able to 
pile uj) large profits to the detriment of such consumers^ and at the 
same time has cut out, with the aid of this duty, competition of any 
sort. This is manifestly an absurd statement, as it does not square 
with the facts. There is no monopoly in the manufacture 01 the 
bichromates either in America or in Europe, nor can there be. The 
processes of manufacture are old and far oeyond the protection and 
possibilities of protection by patents by reason of their being matters 
of world-wide knowledge. The raw materials are plentiful and easily 
secured in both America and Europe, though much cheaper in Europe. 
To enter the field as a manufacturer, it is only requisite to have suffi- 
cient chemical knowledge, which maybe gained from books and perse- 
verance. Manufacturers have succeeded or failed as they have pos- 
sessed or lacked these requisites. 

The prices in America are absolutely at the mercy of the foreign 
manufacturers, who have one set of prices for " home " and another 
for " export." 

The present duties enable the American manufacturers to operate 
with only reasonable profit and are far from prohibitive, as instanced 
by the imports brought in month after month from Great Britain and 
Germany regardless of what American prices may be. 

These imports for the third quarter of 1908 are officially reported 
by the Treasury Department as 722,537 pounds bichromate of soda, 
while the American factories during the same period were operating 
at less than one-third of their capacity. 

In view of the facts stated any effort to create a monopoly would 
fail. Buyers are not coerced; trade is not restrained; an enort has 
been made, and very properly as well as lawfully, to meet, in an in- 
telligent and practical manner, the conditions of foreign competition 
without disadVantage to the consumers. 

Our present protection of 3 cents per pound on the bichromate of 
potash and 2 cents per pound on bichromate of soda is only compen- 
satory to our entire costs of materials, apparatus, capital, and par- 
ticularly labor. 

Mr. Matthews gives a misleading account of the history of the 
trade, due doubtless to ignorance of a business which he does not 
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understand and with which he is not connected. There has been, and 
there is, no shadow of control or combination between Europe and 
America on either hand. 

While the so-called " Wilson tariff " was in existence, shipments of 
bichromates came from Europe to the United States in such quan- 
tities and were sold at such low prices that the industry was only 
saved from complete extinction by the employment of the heroic 
measure of exporting without concerted action by the Americans, 
and a capture thereby of a portion of the British market, at an 
enormous loss on every pound thus sold. This course finally induced 
the Europeans to curtail shipments to this side to about the usual 
annual quantities, and enabled the American manufacturers to again 
sell their products at home. This was no control or combination, but 
was an expensive war, which called for both high courage and much 
capital. 

Mr. Matthews is again misleading when he writes that extensive 
profits have been " piled up " by the American bichromate manu- 
facturers to the detriment of the consumers. He has no knowledge 
or means of knowledge concerning the results of the manufacturer? 
operations. In justice to the interests which I represent, I can not, 
for obvious reasons, enter into the details of manufacturing costs in 
this communication. I can assure you, however, that no inordinate 
profits are possible under present conditions and that the earnings 
yield only fair returns on tne large investment of capital. 

The relative amounts of capital invested in bichromate making 
and morocco manufacture have no bearing on the question of what 
duties are necessary for the protection of either industry. The 
enormous growth 01 the morocco industry has been rendered possible 
not only by protective duties but by the additional protection of the 
Schultz patent for tanning with the bichromates. This double pro- 
tection has placed morocco manufacturers in position to stand safely 
against foreign competition and to even export their products profitr 
ably, whereas the bichromate industry has nad no patents to protect 
it and no means of withstanding its European competition beyond 
the moderately protective duties it enjoys, coupled with sufficient 
mechanical ingenuity to keep costs of manufacture at such a point 
as to enable the few manufacturers who have survived the attacks 
of the European manufacturers to continue to operate their fac- 
tories. 

For further criticism of Mr. Matthews's letter, I beg to call your 
attention to the reply of the Mutual Chemical Company of America, 
appearing under date of December 1, 1908. 

1 turn now to a communication from A. Klipstein & Co. to your 
committee, under date of December 3, 1908. 

It starts out with the entirely inaccurate historical statement that 
bichromate of potash has enjoyed protection for more than one hun- 
dred yfcars. As the bichromate industry was not started in the United 
States and no factory existed there until 1845, all that is so labori- 
ously stated as to the tariffs from 1789 to that date may be absolutely 
discarded. 

The effect of the establishment of the industry in the United States 
is plainly shown in the course of prices appearing in the table printed 
in the report by Mr. Aldrich, of the Committee on Finance of the 
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Senate, on "Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation," dated 
March 3, 1893. The table ; which is lengthy, shows that the price 
for bichromate of potash in 1845 was 20 cents per pound, and in 
1891, 9J cents per pound. The price to-day is 8£ cents per pound. 
The course of the price of bichromate of soda is not officially re- 
ported. It is uniformly, however, 2 cents per pound lower than that 
of bichromate of potash, owing to the cheaper base salt used. This 
decline of prices would demonstrate, I submit, that American con- 
sumers have benefited by the establishment and continuous operation 
of the industry. 

As to whether the present duties are necessary to the existence of 
the factories that have survived the domestic and foreign competi- 
tion, it should suffice to point out that shipments from Europe nave 
never ceased, whether duties have been high or low, as the official 
statistics before jrou will show. They have come along regularly, only 
varying in quantity as the surplus in Europe has been large or small. 
The Government has, of course, largely benefited in revenue by the 
duties collected and will continue to be benefited in similar measure, 
ff the present duties are left unchanged, for it is plainly the fact that 
they are far from prohibitive. The duties confer the double benefit 
of protection to the American manufacturers and source of revenue 
for the Government. 

What price will be realized in selling their products in America 
appears never to enter into the calculations of tne foreign manufac- 
turers. If they have a surplus they dump it in the United States 
regardless of net returns, while maintaining values at " home," as 
they now do, at about 40 per cent above their price for export to the 
United States. 

I again urge upon your committee, as I did on November 10, that 
the duties in the tariff bill be left unchanged as follows: Potash, 
bichromate of, paragraph 62, 3 cents per pound ; soda, bichromate of, 
paragraph 74, 2 cents per pound. 

To aid the committee to an understanding of the spirit in which 
Klipstein & Co.'s letter is written, it is proper to remark that Messrs. 
Klipstein & Co. are sales agents in the United States of Chemische 
Fabrik Griesheim, of Frankfort-on-the Main, Germany, who are 
among the largest manufacturers of bichromate of soda, and who are 
now most aggressive in their competition with the domestic manufac- 
turers in the United States market through the agency of A. Klipstein 
& Co. In advocating lower duties on the bichromates, these agents 
are seeking to extend the business of their German principals at the 
expense of the American manufacturers. 

It may also be remarked that Klipstein & Co.'s references to Balti- 
more and Philadelphia manufacturers can be best appreciated when 
it is stated that in tne years 1906 and 1907 Klipstein & Co. were acting 
as agents for the sale of certain products of the Henry Bower Chem- 
ical Company, under contract. This agency was withdrawn Because 
Klipstein & Co. broke their contract and for no other reason. 

Should it become at all important to test the spirit in which Klip- 
stein & Co.'s letter was written, a reference to the records of the 
courts of Philadelphia County can be readily made. 
I remain, very respectfully, yours, 

Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Gx, 
George R. Bower, President. 
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Exhibit A* 

West Philadelphia, December 11 \ 1908. , 
Hbkbt Bower Chemical Manufacturing Company, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: The articles bichromate of potash or soda and yellow 
prussiate of potash are used in such small quantities compared to 100 
pounds of cotton goods dyed "that it would not be worth while to 
calculate it in the cost of manufacture of hosiery. 

We use 1$ to 2 pounds to the 100 pounds of cotton fabric, and when 
this is calculated on the cost per pair of hosiery weighing from 1 to 
1J pounds per dozen, you can reaailv see that the cost of bichromate 
per pair oi hosiery would be something like this, 0.000025 cent per 
pair. 

We have authorized no one to recommend to the Ways and Means 
Committee at Washington advocating the change in duty on these 
articles, as we realize it is to our advantage to nave these materials 
Manufactured in this country and not be dependent on European 
manufacturers only. On this account alone we are willing that the 
duty on bichromate of potash or soda and yellow prussiate of potash 
remain unchanged. 

Yours, truly, Knotair Hosiery Co., 

John W. Miller, Treasurer. 



Exhibit B. 

West Philadelphia, December 17 y 1908. 
Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Company, * 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: We have not given anyone permission to use our 
name in recommending to the Ways and Means Committee at Wash- 
ington a change of duties on bichromate of potash or soda and yellow 
prussiate of potash. 

• These articles are used in dyeing, and the quantity used to the 
100 pounds of cotton hosiery is so small it can scarcely be accounted 
for in the cost of the hosiery, viz: 

Two pounds of bichromate of- soda at 2 cents per pound duty 
equals 4 cents. This is used on 100 pounds of men's hosiery weigh- 
ing three- fourths of a pound per dozen, which equals 133 dozen oi 12 
pair equals 1,596 pair, divided into 4 cents is so small that we can not 
see at all why anyone should waste their time trying to have this 
duty removed. On the other hand, the convenience of having these 
materials made in this country is worth considerable more to the con- 
sumer than the duty. 

Yours, truly, Miller & Sons Co., 

Charles R. Miller, 

General Manager. 
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Exhibit C. 

Chester, Pa., December 16 y 1908. 
TEIenby Bower Chemical Manufacturing Company, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen : In reply to your inquiry I beg leave to say that my 
house has authorized no one to recommend to the Committee on Ways 
and Means now sitting at Washington any change whatsoever in the 
duties on bichromate of potash or soda or prussiate of potash. 

The present duties on these articles constitute a very small fraction 
of the total cost of our finished product, and we recognize that the 
advantage of having these materials manufactured in the United 
States is more than sufficient to offset anv slight increase in the cost 
of our operations which may be due to the moderate duties now im- 
posed on them. 

Yours, very truly, Chester Enameling Co., 

A. W. Thompson, President* 

Exhibit D. 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 17, 1908. 
Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Company, 

Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen : Replying to your inquiry, I beg leave to say that our 
company has authorized^ no one to recommend to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, now sitting in Washington, any change whatsoever 
in the duties on bichromate of potash, bicarbonate of soda, or prus- 
siate of potash. 

Wfe feel that the present duties on these articles constitute a very 
small fraction of the total cost of our finished product, and we recog- 
nize that the advantage of having these materials manufactured in 
the United States is far more than sufficient to offset any great in- 
crease in the cost of our operations which may be due to the moderate 
duties now imposed on them. 

Yours, truly, Lincoln Manufacturing Co., . 

T. Ashby Blythe, President. 



Exhibit E. 

Philadelphia, December 17, 1908. 
Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., 

Twenty-ninth street and Grays Ferry road, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Replying to your inquiry, we beg leave to say that 
our company has authorized no one to recommend to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, now sitting in Washington, any change what- 
soever in the duties on bichromate of potash, bichromate of soda, or 
prussiate of potash. 

We feel that the present duties on these articles constitute a very 
small fraction of the total cost of our finished product, and we recog- 
nize that the advantage of having these materials manufactured in 
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the United States is far more than sufficient to offset any great in- 
crease in the cost of our operations which may be due to the moderate 
duties now imposed on them* 

Yours, truly, Bellevub Mills Co., 

T. Abhby Blythe, Treasurer. 

Exhibit F, 

Phildelphia, December 16, 1908. 
The Henby Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen : In reply to your inquiry, I beg leave to say that our 
house has authorized no one to recommend to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, now sitting at Washington, any change whatsoever in 
the duties on bichromate of potash, bichromate of soda, or prussiate 
of potash. 

Yours, truly, John & Jab. Dobson. 

Exhibit G. 

Philadelphia, December 16, 1908. 
Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen : In reply to your inquiry, I beg to say that our com- 
pany has authorized no one to recommend to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, now sitting at Washington, any change whatsoever in 
the duties on bichromate of potash, bichromate of soda, or prussiate 
of potash. 

The present duties on these articles constitute a very small fraction 
of the total cost of our finished product, and we recognize that the 
advantage of having these materials manufactured in the United 
States is more than sufficient to offset any slight increase in the cost 
of our operations which may be due to the moderate duties now im- 
posed on them. 

Truly, yours, N. T. Folwell, President. 

Exhibit H. 

Norristown, Pa., December 17, 1908. 
Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Company, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen : In reply to your inquiry, I beg to say that our com- 
pany has authorized no one to recommend to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, now sitting at Washington, any change whatsoever in the 
duties on bichromate of potash or soda or prussiate of potash. 

The present duties on these articles constitute a very small fraction 
of the total cost of our finished product, and we are heartily in favor 
of sufficient duty to enable these articles to be manufactured in the 
United States. 

Yours, respectfully, Rambo & Regar (Inc.) , 

Per Jos. S. Rambo, President. 
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THE WEBER LEATHER COMPANY, WEST LYNN, MASS., THINKS 
DUTY ON BICHBOMATES SHOULD BE BETAINED. 

West Lynn, Mass., December 1£, 1908. 
Wats and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : We are users of bichromates in our tannery, and wo 
beg to state for your information that the present cost of bichromate 
is very small when considered in comparison with other articles used 
in tanning, and we are confident that any saving made by reduction 
of duty on bichromates would not in itself be of sufficient importance 
to help in a reduction of cost in the manufacture of kid, as will be 
seen by the following figures: 

We are paying 6£ cents per pound for bichromate of soda in crystal. 

Three pounds bichromate of soda tan 100 pounds leather. 

One hundred pounds leather measure about 300 feet 

One dozen Hankow (China) kid skins weigh about 20 pounds and 
measure about 60 feet of leather. 

It takes 3 pounds bichromate of soda for 300 feet of leather; equals, 
at 6$ cents per pound, a cost of 19£ cents. 

Therefore 5 dozen skins cost 19£ cents, or 3.9 cents per dcfeen ; 300 
fecit leather cost 19$ cents, or 0.00065 cent per foot. 

We are satisfied that the advantage of having bichromate manufac- 
tured in America will be more than sufficient to offset any slight 
increase in the cost of tanning which may be due to the moderate 
duties now imposed. 

Yours, very truly, Weber Leather Company, 

By Axbert A. Weber, Secretary. 



THE MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, IN BEPLY 
TO MESSES. A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., RELATIVE TO DUTY ON 
BICHBOMATES. 

New York, December 18 y 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir J Referring to the letter of December 3, from Messrs. A. 
Klipstein & Co. to your committee, relative to the duty on bichromates, 
we beg to submit the following information to controvert their state- 
ments: 

The manufacture of bichromate of potash was founded in this 
country by Mr. Isaac Tyson, who established the Baltimore Chrome 
Works in 1845. Messrs. Klipstein & Co. have failed to call attention 
to the fact that the price of the article at that time was about 20 
cents per pound ; by 1895 it declined to 10 cents, and has since gradu- 
ally fallen to 8| cents. This decline has been brought about mainly 
by intense competition from domestic as well as foreign sources. 

Bichromate of soda did not become an article of commerce until 
about 1885. In 1895 its price was about 8$ cents per pound, as com- 
pared with to-day's figure of 6$ cents. 

Carbonate of potash, now on the free list, is referred to by Messffls. 
Klipstein & Co. as a factor in the cost of bichromate of potash. As a 
matter of fact, it does not enter into the manufacture at alL 
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The market prices abroad of bichromates are 5f cents per pound 
for soda and 6$ cents per pound for potash. When, therefore, Messrs. 
Klipstein & Co. state that the duties of 2 cents and 3 cents per pound, 
respectively, are equivalent to 51 per cent ad valorem, this is true only 
of the low prices named by foreign makers, especially for export to 
this country. These export prices are about 30 per cent lower than 
those prevailing in their home markets. The prices quoted by us may 
be substantiated by reference to current traae publications, such as 
the Chemical Trade Journal and Chemical Engineer, of London, 
and the Chemiker Zeitung, of Germany. The import prices have 
been verified by the files of the custom-house covering this article. 

The figure of 26 per cent average ad valorem rate has evidently 
been obtained by dividing the total imports of chemicals, manufac- 
tured and unmanufactured, by the duties paid, and is therefore mani- 
festly misleading. 

The industry in which we are engaged is unprotected by basic pat- 
ents, and therefore free to all. We have elsewhere called your atten- 
tion to the fact that there are at least three companies engaged in the 
manufacture of bichromates in this country, and the statement that 
our business enjoys a monopoly is manifestly incorrect. 

It is a fact well known to the trade that the protest of Messrs. A. 
Klipstein & Co. is due to personal animus openly and frequently ex- 
pressed. Theft principal business is the importation of chemicals 
made abroad, and the records will show that a large proportion of 
bichromates imported into this country have been brought in by them. 
Yours, very truly, 

Mutual Chemical Co. op America, 
Frederick W. White, President. 

iL KLIPSTEIN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, SUBMIT AN ADDITIONAL 
STATEMENT BELATITE TO CHEOMATES AND BICHBOMATES. 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 23 y 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Referring to our several letters to your committee, in 
supporting the agitation for a lower tariff on chromates and bichro- 
mates of potash and sodium, we wish to call your committee's further 
attention to another important argument — the position that these 
salts now occupy as a rust preventative, and as the raw materials for 
the protection of rust inhibitive pigments for the protection of steel 
structures and fences. We do not need to call your attention to the 
importance of these metal protective pigments in connection with such 
work, for instance, as the Government is doing on the Isthmus, or for 
the preservation of structural steel buildings, and the extensive ex- 
posed wire fences of the great western and southwestern farms. 

Ten thousand dollars were appropriated by the last Congress to 
cover the expenses of an additional investigation along these lines, 
and the discovery of the inhibitive properties of the chrome products 
is the result of the researches of Dr. Allerton S. Cnshman, assistant 
director of the Office of Public Roads, working under the direction 
of the Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 
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There is no one as well fitted as Doctor Cushman to inform your 
committee of the importance of a cheap raw material for the manu- 
facture of these rust inhibitive pigments in this country (at present 
the most important inhibitive pigment, zinc chromate, is practically 
all imported), to enable the paint manufacturers of this country to 
compete against the foreign product, it is absolutely necessary that 
they be put on a nearer footing with the foreign makers and get their 
bichromates at prices that will enable them to meet this competition. 

We would request, therefore, that the Agricultural Department be 
asked to verify these statements before your honorable committee. 

We append a letter issued by the Paint Manufacturers' Association 
outlining the use of inhibitive chrome compounds, which will fully 
demonstrate to you the importance of same. 
Thanking you for your consideration of our request, we remain, 
Very truly, yours, 

A. Klipstein & Co. 
W. H. Jackson, 

Vice-President. 



INHIBITIVE CHROME COMPOUNDS. 

Philadelphia, August 11 9 1908. 
To the members of the Paint Manufacturers' Association: 

With the idea in view of giving to the members of the association 
such information as will prove of practical value to them and aid in 
stimulating business, the section deems it advisable to call your atten- 
tion to the subject or rust-preventive paints. 

This is a subject upon which you may have put considerable 
time and study in an endeavor to produce coatings that would with- 
stand to a certain extent the action of the elements. The importance 
of recent discoveries and research work bearing directly upon this 
subject will be made clear to you by a brief description of this work, 
which may cause you to start your own machinery working along 
similar lines. 

Heretofore manufacturers have endeavored to produce paints 
which when dry would give films impervious to the agencies of de- 
cay. The void-filling properties of certain pigments aided in pro- 
ducing the nonporous film which they were aiming to produce, and 
certain well-known pigments came into large usage for paints of this 
character. 

Recent investigations into the nature of pigments have revealed 
the fact that thev may be divided into three groups and termed 
"rust inhibitives/' "inerts," or "rust stimulators." The nature of 
the pigment itself or the nature of the impurities contained within 
the pigment are factors deciding the position of the pigment in one 
of the three groups or types above mentioned. It may be expected 
that the use of rust-inhibitive pigments in paints designed for the 
protection of steel surfaces will give to such a paint very valuable 
properties. Further consideration of the subject will aid us in select- 
ing the proper pigments for such a purpose. 

According to the electrolytic theory of corrosion as stated by Mr. 
A. S. Cushman, of the Agricultural Department of the United States 
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Government, certain fundamental principles underlie the corrosion 
of iron. As he states them they are, briefly, as follows: 

That when iron is in contact with water there will be a transfer 
of electricity from the free hydrogen ions* of the water to the iron 
ions of the iron, causing the solution and subsequent oxidation of the 
metal. 

That the presence of impurities having a difference in potential to 
that of the iron in which they are contained, and the uneven distri- 
bution of such impurities, increases the amount of electrical action. 

That certain compounds are of such a nature as to excite electrical 
action, and consequently stimulate corrosion, while still other com- 
pounds are of such a nature as to inhibit or prevent corrosion. 

To the class of compounds that inhibit corrosion belong bichromates 
of the alkaline earth metals, these salts being preeminent among such 
compounds. It has been found that salts of certain metals may be 
precipitated with the chrome salts to produce pigments which afford 
protection for the steel surfaces to which they are applied. 

The results of a series of investigations into the rust-preyentiv<* 
nature of these compounds demonstrated that it was not safe to state 
that the chromates as a class were rust inhibitives. Quite the reverse 
is true of many of these products, and their composition, method of 
preparation, and impurities are factors which influence to a marked 
degree their value as protective compounds. Aside from those 
chromates which prevent corrosion, we have those which act in an 
inert manner, also those in which any inhibitive value is overbalanced 
by the effect of impurities, showing a strong stimulating action in 
the rusting of metal. 

In order to carry out in a practical manner the tests started by 
Mr. Cushman, which were designed to ascertain the rust-inhibitive 
value of all pigments, the scientific section was commissioned by 
the bureau of promotion and development of the association to erect 
a fence having several hundred steel plates upon which to try out the 
value of the different pigments when contained in an oil medium. 

The American Society for Testing Materials were informed of the 
work proposed by the scientific section, and committees E and TJ of 
the society decicted to cooperate in inspecting and supervising the 
tests, proper specifications to be drawn up by these committees. The 
members of these committees and the scientific section are conducting 
laboratory tests at the present time that will not only serve as a check 
upon the previous investigations but will give information upon 
wnich to base the main field tests. The plates to be used for the tests 
are to be rolled from three kinds of metal — ordinary open-hearth 
structural steel, ordinary Bessemer low-carbon steel, and pure ingot 
iron. In this way we will secure data relating to the resistance to 
corrosion of certain metals when tested out simultaneously with 
others. The steel plates will be painted in two ways. Part of them 
will be scratch-brushed in the ordinary way before painting, thus 
following out the usual mode of painting structural pteel. Part of 
the plates will be pickled in sulphuric acid in order to completely 
remove the scale, and the plates will be subsequently washed with lime 
so that all traces of the acid will be neutralized. 

The test will be conducted in a thoroughly systematic and practical 
manner, following out the methods employed during the tests already 
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made at Atlantic City and Pittsburg. The Master Painters 1 Asso- 
ciation will be asked to cooperate with us in the work and to give us 
the benefit of their practical experience in this line. Inspectors and 
painters, representing the* committees and the section, will be upon 
the ground throughout the work. The scope of the work at once ap- 
peals to all interested in the preservation of steel and iron surfaces 
and the production of suitable materials for their protection. 

R. S. Perry, 
Director Scientifid Section. 



C. J. MATTHEWS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA, SUBMIT SUPPLE- 
MENTAL BEIEF ON BICHEOMATES. 

Philadelphia, December £3, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Qhairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir : The letter of Mr. F. W. White, president of the Mutual 
Chemical Company of America, has just come to my notice, and, 
inasmuch as his letter particularly applies to my letter to you under 
date of November 19, asking that the tariff on bichromate of potash 
and bichromate of soda be lowered, I feel it my duty in behalf of 
the National Morocco Manufacturers' Association, or which I am 
chairman of the chemical section, to state, in the first place, that 
anything I am doing toward the relief of the morocco manufac- 
turers from the hands of a monopoly I am not influenced by any 
representative of any bichromate importer in this country. 

Second. I notice that Mr. White makes the statement " that there 
are three manufacturers of bichromates in the United States to-day 
that are absolutely independent." I would ask your body to request 
Mr. White to state who these three makers are. If there are inde- 
pendent manufacturers, they manufacture for their own consump- 
tion only, and the only manufacturer selling goods to the consumers 
to-day is the Mutual Chemical Company or America, the formation 
of which company I will refer to later. 

Third. Mr. White states that it is entirely incorrect that the 
American manufacturers are working with the Scotch manufac- 
turers. In reply to this I simply attach to this letter an advertise- 
ment taken from the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
dated November 16, 1908, and published in London, in which Messrs. 
J. L. & D. S. Hiker, of New York, are mentioned as agents for 
John & James White, the concern that controls the English and 
Scotch bichromate of potash and soda. J. S. & D. L. Riker are 
also the distributers or agents of the American Chrome Company's 
product, and all sales made by this company are billed by them, so 
that you can draw your own inferences as to whether there is an 
arrangement between the American monopoly and the Scotch manu- 
facturers, to which Mr. White refers. 

Fourth. I did not refer to the price of acid in this country as 
against the price abroad, since, as I understand it, the cost of acid 
enters very little into the cost of the manufacture of bichromates. 
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As to muriate of potash, I have made inquiries as to the price of 
this article in this country and abroad, and I find it to be practically 
the same, except that in this country a small ocean freight is the 
only difference. This difference, in my mind, does not necessitate 
a 51 per cent protection. • 

Fifth. For jour committee's attention I also wish to state that in 
my letter of November 19 I did not make the statement that any 
bichromate of soda or potash had been shipped by the American 
monopoly into Germany. What I did say was that threats had been 
made by their representatives in Europe that, unless the German 
manufacturers acceded to their demands and kept their product 
out of the United States, they would ship American goods into the 
German market and thereby break their home price. Mr. White 
states correctly that since his advent into the bichromate business 
he had taken no part in the shipping of his products abroad, but 
these tactics were employed by both the Baltimore Chrome Works 
and the Kalion Chemical Company (Henry Bower) before Mr. 
White's company was in existence. 

Referring again to the combination mentioned by Mr. White I 
wish to say to you that the Mutual Chemical Company of America 
consists of an amalgamation of the Henry Bower Chemical Company 
of New Jersey and the American Chrome Works, of Arlington, Mass. 
The consolidation was incorporated in New Jersey on October 7, the 
directors of the new company being the owners or stockholders of the 
companies heretofore mentioned. I attach a clipping taken from the 
Chronicle, dated October 31, 1908, showing the companies consoli- 
dated therein. The sale of the different companies have been made, 
as I notice in a statement made by the Henry Bower Chemical Com- 

Eany to a commercial agency, under date of December 3, that they 
old over $2,000,000 value in stock and notes of the Mutual Chemical 
Company of America. 

I regret to take up the valuable time of your committee in writing 
this letter, but feel that in justice to the National Morocco Manufac- 
turers' Association it is my duty to, at least, have facts as they 
should be placed before you. 

Very truly, yours, C. J. Matthews, 

Chairman Chemical Section, 
National Morocco Manufacturers' Association* 



Exhibit A. 

[Advertisement from the Journal of Chemical Industry, of November 16, 1908. Published 

In London.] 

John & James White, 7 West George street, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Manufacturers of bichromates of potash (crystal, powder), soda 
(patent crystal, cake, powder). Agents: E. G. Jepson & Co., Leeds, 
Yorkshire district; Tennants & Co., Manchester, Liverpool, Lanca- 
shire district; D. W. Greenhough & Son, London, London district; 
Leisler, Bock & Co., Glasgow, Continent and export; J. L. & D. & 
Biker, New York, U. S. A. 
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[Taken from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, of October 81, 1008.] 

Mutual Chemical Company of America — Consolidation. — Through 
this company, incorporated in New Jersey on October 7, the Mutual 
Chemical Company of New Jersey interests have taken over and 
merged with that propferty the Baltimore Chrome Works (the Henry 
Bower Chemical Manufacturing Company) and the American 
Chrome Company. The authorized capital stock is $4,000,000 consist- 
ing of $2,000,000 common and $2,000,000 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, par value of shares $100. The concerns included in the 
merger are trie three largest manufacturers of bichromate of soda 
and potash in the country, and, it is stated, handle practically the 
entire business in this line. New bonds, if any, not known. 

The directors of the new company are Frederick W. White (presi- 
dent), Herbert M. Kaufman (general manager), William R. Peters, 
Junius Beebe, and George R. Bower. The treasurer and secretary is 
Sumner White. New York office, 92 William street. 

[The Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Company was organ- 
ized early in 1906 under the laws of Pennsylvania and took over the 
property, franchises, and business of the Baltimore (Md.) Chrome 
Works Company, the Kalion Chemical Company, of Philadelphia, 
and the Ammonia Company, of Philadelphia. The company issuea 
at organization fully paid common stock of $2,000,000, first preferred 
6 per cent stock $500,000, and second preferred 6 per cent stock 
$150,000; also 6 per cent thirty-year redeemable gold coupon mort- 
gage bonds aggregating $750,000, which have all been paid off. The 
entire issue of bonds and first preferred stock, it was reported, was 
taken at par by Mrs. Annie M. Walker, of Philadelphia, and the 
entire issue of second preferred stock by W. L. Rowland, of Phila- 
delphia.] 



THE MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, URGES THE 
NEED OF CONTINUED PROTECTION OF BICHROMATES OF 
POTASH AND SODA. 

92 William Street; 
New York, January 8 y 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : I regret the necessity of a reply to the letter of A. Klip- 
stein & Co. of December 3, 1908, which contains incorrect statements 
of fact as well as erroneous deductions. 

It is not true " that the reason for placing exceptionally high duties 
on chrome and bichromate of potash was the protection of the Ameri- 
can chrome ore." No such relation exists between the miners of ore 
and the manufacturers of bichromates. 

There is no duty on chrome ore. It was removed because the 
available chrome-ore deposits of the United States have been ex- 
hausted. So long as the American miners needed protection, they 
enjoyed it; when the reason ceased, the duty ceased. 

The American manufacturers of bichromates of potash and soda 
still need protection. Their raw material — chrome ore — they must 
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buy abroad. It comes from such distant points as Turkey, New Cale- 
donia, Australia, South Africa, and Baluchistan, and must be carried 
to the Atlantic seaboard of the United States. This gives the Euro- 
pean manufacturers an advantage in freight rates. They have also 
advantages of cheaper labor, cheaper chemists, cheaper clerks, and 
cheaper raw materials. We believe foreign wages are 50 per cent 
less than ours, salaries to chemists and clerks 40 per cent less, general 
expenses 33 per cent less. Sulphuric acid is 30 per cent less, lime is 
35 per cent less, coal is 12 per cent less^ while the costs of machinery, 
buildings, repairs, and supplies are with us very much higher than 
in Europe, and at the same time depreciation of buildings and ma- 
chinery and interest on the investment must be reckoned at a higher 
rate in the United States. 

' The following comparative table of selling prices exhibits the con- 
ditions of competition. Particular attention is called to the low 
prices named in Europe for export to this country : 



Our prices. 



Prices In Eu- 
rope tor home 
consumption. 



Prices In Europe for export to 
United States. 



Bichromate of potash 

Bichromate of soda. 



8| cents 

61 cents 



6f centSL... 
5% cents 



cents In bond In Philadelphia. 
| H cents In bond In Philadelphia. 
14$ cents in bond in Milwaukee. 



It clearly appears that foreign manufacturers use our market as a 
dumping ground for their surplus and scale their prices accordingly, 
as they can readily do with the advantages above set forth. 

It is against this constant foreign competition that the domestic 
manufacturers of bichromates need the protection of 2 cents per 
pound on bichromate of soda and 3 cents per pound on bichromate of 
potash. The existing duties are no more than fairly compensatory 
to the difference in the cost of manufacture. 

As to the difference between the rates of duties above specified as 
now existing, let it be noted that as to bichromate of potash the ad- 
ditional protection is required because in the manufacture of this 
product there is used as an additional raw material muriate of 
potash, and this is controlled by a German syndicate (Kalisyndikat) . 
of which the Prussian Government is a member, to the advantage oi 
the German manufacturers. 

It is not true that the large importations of chrome ore are due 
entirely to the growth of American manufacture of bichromates. 
Klipstein & Co. omit all reference to the needs of chrome ore for 
metallurgical purposes, which exceed those of our line. 

The committee should bear in mind — 

First. That the attack on the existing duties on bichromates of soda 
and potash is made solely by the representative of foreign manu- 
facturers. • 

Second. That there is no request for a lowering of duties by the 
American consumers, except C. J. Matthews, to whom we have 
already replied. 

Third. That the alleged support of tanners and leather manufac- 
turers is repudiated by the most respectable houses in those lines, 
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inasmuch as the prices to them of bichromates are too insignificant to 
be reckoned with as an element of cost. 

Fourth. That there is no present duty on chrome ore and none is 
asked for. 

Fifth. That chrome ore and bichromates must not be confounded. 
The first is a raw material, of which none exists in the United States. 
The second are manufactured products, as to which the present duties 
are just sufficient to offset the increased cost of American manufac- 
ture. 

Sixth. That the importations of chrome ore are no indications of 
the extent of bichromate industries, as thej are now entirely separate, 
and chrome ore is required for metallurgical purposes. 

Seventh. That the American industry of bichromates even under 
the present tariff rates is subjected to the risk of foreign dumping. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

Mutual Chemical Company op America, 
Frederick W. White, President. 



CHLORATE OF POTASH. 

[Paragraph 63.] 

SUGGESTS REDUCTION OF DUTY ON CHLOBATE OF POTASH. 
SUGGESTS SEDUCTION OF DUTY ON CHLORIDE OF POTASH. 

105, 107, 109 Hudson Street, 

New York, December 7, 1908. 
Sereno Payne, Esq., 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: As we are large buyers of American powdered chlorate 
of potash, using the same in the manufacture of fireworks and fire- 
crackers and exporting a portion of our product, we wish to draw 
the attention of your honorable body to tne fact that if the duty on 
imported chlorate of potash were lessened or entirely removed we 
could largely increase our export business, as we could then more 
successfully compete in foreign countries in the sale and distribution 
of our product as against the manufacturers of other countries who 
are now benefited by the lower price at which they can obtain the 
aforesaid article from England and the Continent. And we would 
draw your attention particularly to the fact that this line of goods 
can be manufactured in this country as cheaply as elsewhere. 

Trusting you will give the above matter your careful attention and 
hoping for an adjustment, we a^p, 
Yours, truly, 

Nordlinger-Charlton Fireworks Company, 
Louis I. Nordlinger, Treasurer. 
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PRCSSIATE OF POTASH. 

[Paragraph 66.] 

THE PENMAN UTTLEHALES CHEMICAL COMPANY, PAEIS, CAN- 
ADA, WISHES EETENTION OF PBESENT DUTY. 

Paris, Canada, December 15, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington^ D. O. 
Dear Sir: Our attention has been called to a communication ad- 
dressed to your committee by Messrs. A. Klipstein & Co., dated New 
York, December 3, 1908, and printed in the Tariff Hearings, under 
date of Saturday, December 5, 1908. 

We are very much surprised at the recommendation made by 
Messrs. A. Klipstein & Co. for lower duty on prussiate of potash, for 
the reason that thev are our sales agents for the product of our fac- 
tory at Syracuse, N. Y. ; and we, as Messrs. A. Klipstein & Co.'s 
principals, have authorized no such recommendation. On the con- 
trary, the present duty of 4 cents per pound is an absolute necessity 
if our works are to continue to operate in competition with the 
foreign-made prussiate. 

We would refer you to the brief of The Henry Bower Chemical 
Manufacturing Company, filed with the committee on December 1, 
1908, in which you will find their recommendations as to the duty 
on prussiate of potash, which we wish to indorse with all possible 
emphasis. 

We would further state that in our opinion the domestic competi- 
tion among the factories that have thus far survived the competition 
from Europe is sufficient to keep prices down to an equitable level 
for all consumers. 

Yours, very truly, 

The Penman Littlehales Chemical Co. (Limited), 
John Penman, President. 



STATEMENT OF CHAELES EVANS, EEPEESENTING CAETEE ft 
SCATTEEGOOD, MANUFACTUEING CHEMISTS, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA., EELATIVE TO PETTSSIATE OF POTASH. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 

Mr. Evans. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will send in 
my brief. Paragrapn 66 of Schedule A, yellow prussiate of potash, 
is the only subject that I wish to speak of. We would like, if it is 
thought best in your good judgment, that the present duty be re- 
tained, 4 cents a pound on yellow prussiate of potash. My grand- 
father started in business in Philadelphia in 1834, and we are to-day 
the largest makers of prussiate of potash, producing about 1,300 
tons annually. 

The Chairman. The ad valorem duty on red potash is about 37£ 
per cent and on yellow potash 39 per cent? 

Mr. Evans. That is approximately correct 
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The Chaihman. The imports of red potash amounted to 56,000 
pounds in 1907 and the imports of yellow potash 1,500*000 pounds. 
Which is used the most? 

Mr. Evans. The red has fallen to a very small figure. The yellow 
is much the more important salt. With your permission, I want to 
explain the difference in the manufacture on this side and on the other 
side. On the other side of the water yellow prussiate of potash is 
produced entirely from gas, with the exception of a single factory in 
Scotland. In the purification of the gas — and this has latdy been 
going on more in Scotland and England and in some of the Gierman 
factories — there is found a substance which can be scraped up and is 
sold. There is not enough of that article to supply the needs in an 
ordinary year of business. We have not been able to run during the 
whole of the present year. We have been shut down for a period of 
time, owing to the conditions which have affected everyone. I think 
that this fact should be borne in mind : In hard times the Germans 
working off this grade of stuff, which is really a by-product with 
them, can ship their stuff over here and preserve their own market 
on the other side of the water, but when times are good it requires 
our aid to supply the demand of the American manufacturers. 

We have tnought our industry was of some value to the United 
States from the fact that we use about 9,000 tons of waste scrap 
leather. That is of very little value to anyone else except ourselves 
and used to be burned under the boilers. I do not mean to say that 
it is of no value to anyone, but it is of little value. 

I would like to call attention to the unclassified schedule, with 
regard to prussiate of soda. That comes in under the 25 per cent 
clause, which makes it very difficult to compete with; and I think 
that, too, it might be mentioned here that the chief users of our 
product are the paint makers, who use the yellow prussiate of potash 
in the manufacture of blues and greens, and because they are doing 
so well in this country some of our friends on the other side of the 
water are coming into the United States to get the benefit of our 
duties. 

I would be very glad to answer any questions. 



CARTER & SCATTEBG00D, PHILADELPHIA, PA., FILE SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL STATEMENT RELATIVE TO PEUSSIATES OF POTASH. 

Twenty-fourth and Bainbridge Streets, 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 11, 1908. 

Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C: 

Supporting statements made yesterday by our Charles Evans con- 
cerning yellow prussiate of potash, Schedule A, paragraph 66, tariff 
law oi 1897, we beg to ask your consideration to the following: 

1. We urg;e retention of present duty of 4 cents per pound on 
yellow prussiate of potash because a reduction of 1 cent per pound 
would cripple, if not entirely stop, the operations of the American 
makers producing at present very low prices. 
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2. The gas residues obtained abroad from the coal of Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, being especially rich in cyanogen compounds, 
can profitably be worked for prussiate of soda or prussiate of potash 
in those countries, whereas in the United States it is not profitable 
at present prices to do so. The production of the United States is 
made almost exclusively from waste animal matters, such as scrap 
leather, of which our works use 8,000 tons annually at full capacity. 
Incidentally, the sale of this waste product is of assistance to the shoe 
factories and affords freight to the railroads who move the scrap 
leather to our factories, supplying coal to take the place of the waste 
leather. In a normal market the production of the United States 
factories together with the foreign production is only sufficient to 
supply the world's demand. When, nowever, a depression exists in 
consumption, even with the existing tariff, the German product is 
dumped into the United States market. We are not able with the 
existing tariff to export any goods from the United States. Should 
the schedule as affecting our article be reduced, thereby putting the 
United States makers out of business, the market then would be en- 
tirely in the hands of foreigners." 

3. The makers of paint colors, both blues and greens, who use our 

{>roduction have been prosperous, and indeed in the past two years at 
east two new concerns have crossed the water to enjoy the advan- 
tages of manufacture under United States conditions. This indi- 
cates that the existing duty is reasonable. 

4. We respectfully call attention to the fact that a discrepancy 
exists between the duty on yellow prussiate of soda and that on 
yellow prussiate of potash. The prussiate of soda is an article of 
greatly increasing importance since the framing of the existing tariff 
law, and this salt is to a great extent interchangeable in its use with 
prussiate of potash. As the value of prussiate of soda is to-day 65.8 

Ser cent the value of prussiate of potash, we suggest that a specific 
uty be laid upon it of 2.6 cents per pound, or 65.8 per cent of the 
duty as existing on prussiate of potasn. At present it comes in 25 
per cent ad valorem. 

5. In the factory of Carter & Scattergood 62 workmen find employ- 
ment, being paid last year in wages $50,560. We consume annually 
1,248,000 pounds of steel and iron castings, 6,000 tons of coal, and 
824,000 gallons fuel oil. We produce 2,400,000 pounds yellow prus- 
siate of potash, valued at $324,000. 

Carter & Scattergood. 



THE HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA., CLAIMS THAT PRESE NT DU TY ON YELLOW PRUS- 
SIATE OF POTASH IS NOT PROHIBITIVE. 

Grays Ferry Road and Twenty-ninth Street, 

Philadelphia, November 25, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: My attention has been called to a statement made by Mr. 
Albert Plaut, of the firm of Lehn & Fink, manufacturing chemists 
and druggists, which is reported in the Journal of Commerce and 
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Commercial Bulletin, dated New York, November 16. Mr. Plaut's 
statement is as follows : 

"As a concrete example of the necessity for revision making for 
the equalization of tariff rates, I will just give the instance .of prus- 
siate of potash, which at present is subjected to a duty of 8 cents 
per pound for red and 4 cents for yellow. The importers and manu- 
facturers have got over this prohibitive duty by using prussiate of 
soda, which, in certain preparations, can be used with little differ- 
ence from potash and is onlv liable to a duty of 25 per cent." 

You will observe in the foregoing quotation that Mr. Plaut uses 
the word " prohibitive " with respect to the duty of 4 cents per pound 
on yellow prussiate of potash. This is a deliberate misstatement, 
which can readily be refuted by reference to " Notes on Tariff Revi- 
sion," page 72, where paragraph 66 of the Dingley Act is dealt 
with and the importations of prussiate of potash are shown. These 
importations, you will observe, amounted in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1907, to 1,453,320 pounds, on which the Government col- 
lected duties of $58,132.80. I would state, for your information, that 
these importations exceed the entire annual product of our factory by 
at least 200,000 pounds. 
Respectfully, 

George A. Bower, 
President of the Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Go. 



CAKTEK & SCATTEEG00D, PHILADELPHIA, PA., CAIA ATTENTION 
TO IMP0ETATI0NS OP YELLOW PBUSSIATE OP POTASH. 

Philadelphia, Pa., November #7, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: In the statement attributed to Mr. Albert Plaut, of the 
firm of Lehn & Fink, manufacturing chemists,, New York City, be- 
fore vour honorable committee during the hearmgs on tariff revision, 
Schedule A, the following sentence occurs: 

As a concrete example of the necessity for revision making for the equaliza- 
tion of tariff rates, I will just give the instance of prussiate of potash, which at 
present is subjected to a duty of 8 cents per pound for red and 4 cents for 
yellow. The importers and manufacturers have got over this prohibitive duty 
by using prussiate of soda, which in certain preparations can be used with 
Uttle difference from potash and is only liable to a duty of 25 per cent 

We wish, especially, to call vour attention to the point that Mr. 
Plaut refers to the duty on yellow prussiate of potash as being pro- 
hibitive. This statement is very inaccurate, and lest your committee 
might be influenced by it, we respectfully call your attention to the 
fact that the imports during the year 1907, ending December 31, 
were for yellow prussiate of potash, 1,156,757 pounds, on which duty 
was collected to the amount of $46,270.28. Tne importation of this 
article continues during the present year, and according to our best 
information, will very nearly equal in quantity the amount produced 
by the American makers. 

Yours, very truly, Carter & Scattekgood. 

Charles Evans. 
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POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE. 

[Paragraph 8.] 

THE MONSANTO CHEMICAL WORKS, ST. LOUIS, MO., THINE THIS 
ARTICLE SHOULD BE DUTY FREE. 

St. Louis, December 23, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Paynb, 

Chairman Ways arid Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In your considerations we respectfully beg to refer you to 
potassium permanganate (permanganate of potash), now imported 
under paragraph 3, Schedule A, at 25 per cent ad valorem. 

We believe this chemical compound should be specifically enumer- 
ated in the free list or at a specific rate of duty not exceeding one- 
half cent per pound, for the reason that it is used chiefly as raw 
material, is not now produced in the United States, and not likely to 
be, at least for many years to come. 

Its chief uses are as a bleaching agent in the textile industry, an 
oxidizing agent in the anilin-color industry and in chemical manu- 
facture, and for bleaching sponges. It is also used in its natural 
condition to quite some extent by the boards of health in some of the 
larger cities tor disinfecting purposes. The quantity used medicin- 
ally is infinitesimal as compared to the quantity used in the manu- 
facturing industries above named. 

We have not at our disposal accurate information as to the quan- 
tity imported annually, but it certainly is in excess of several hundred 
tons, Germany and Austria being the only producers. The foreign 
value of permanganate of potash at present is, approximately, 62 
marks per 100 kilos=6f cents per pound, the duty under the present 
tariff — 25 per cent — therefore amounts to about If cents per pound. 

We believe that in view of the uses to which this article is put 
the rate of duty should be materially reduced, if not entirely elimi- 
nated, in view of the facts above given. 
Bespectfully, 

Monsanto Chemical Works, 
Jno. F. Qukeny, President. 



CHLOBAL. HYDBATE. 

[Paragraph 67.] 

THE MONSANTO CHEMICAL WORKS, ST. LOUIS, MO., ASKS FOR 
SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CHLORAL HYDRATE. 

St. Louis, Mo., November 18, 1908. 
Commiitee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C: 
If a change be contemplated in paragraph 67 of the present tariff, 
then for the reasons following we respectfully request that chloral 
hydrate be specially provided for at the specific rate of 50 cents per 
pound, as against 55 cents per pound as now assessed under para- 
graph 67. 
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The consumption of chloral hydrate in the United States is, approx- 
imately, 100,000 pounds annually, and for some years past the entire 
quantity has been imported exclusively from Germany, which coun- 
try now has advantages over any other in the manufacture of this 
medicinal preparation, and at the present time supplies the world. 

The present price in Germany is 4.75 to 5.10 marks per kilo, 51 to 
55 cents per pound, although lower figures are made for export to 
the United States, 2.80 marks per kilo, 80 cents per pound, and is 
sold by the importers at 90 cents per pound, duty paid, and possibly 
a little less. 

The chief raw materials entering into the manufacture of chloral 
hydrate are chlorine and alcohol. The removal of the tax on alcohol 
for manufacturing purposes induced us to enter into the manufacture 
of chloral hydrate, and we are to-day completing an extensive and 
costly installation, which will enable us to supply a large part of the 
domestic consumption. Although the removal of the tax on alcohol 
was the incentive for this undertaking, it would not, of itself, be suf- 
ficient to justify us in taking up the manufacture or chloral hydrate 
if there was a danger of any important reduction in the present rate 
of duty. We cite the reasons therefor: 

(a) The cost of. denatured alcohol is considerably higher in the 
United States than in Germany, the price at present being 45 cents 
per gallon here, whereas in Germany it is about 27 cents per gallon, 
or about 40 per cent lower. 

(6) A greater difference still is shown in the cost of chlorine, the 
price in Germany being very low, with no hope that it will ever be 
obtainable here at anything like the present German price, as the fol- 
lowing statement of facts will demonstrate: 

Chlorine is obtained in Germany as a by-product in the electro- 
lytic production of caustic potash, for which there is an enormous 
demand in the German chemical industries. This immense output 
of caustic potash carries with it the production of an equivalent 
amount of chlorine, greatly in excess of the quantity of chlorine that 
could possibly be utilized in the preparation of bleach, and the Ger- 
man manufacture^ therefore, was forced to look for other outlets for 
his excess of chlorine, which explains the rapid and extensive devel- 
opment of the manufacture oi organic chlorine compounds. The 
most important products of this class are chlorbenzol, chloracetic 
acid, benzoic acid, carbon tetrachloride, benzaldehyde, benzychloride, 
benzoylchloride, sulphurchloride, phosphorchlorides, chloroform, 
chloral hydrate; all of which are made in Germany now on a gigantic 
scale. To illustrate, be it sufficient to mention that one German firm 
alone produces some 66,000 pounds chlorine daily, of which two- 
thirds enter into the manufacture of these chlorinated organic com- 
pounds and one-third into the manufacture of bleach and liquid 
chlorine. 

These conditions could not possibly be found in any other country, 
Germany being in a specially favorable position with its monopoly 
on all potassium salts, for which, as is well known, Stassfurt is the 
only source. 

The bulk of the chlorine produced in this country is obtained from 
common salt (sodium chloride). In the electrolytic production of 
chlorine from potassium chloride the more valuable caustic potash is 
obtained, whereas in the electrolytic decomposition of sodium chlo- 
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ride caustic soda of much less value is produced. The amounts of 
both products, caustic potash and caustic soda, obtainable per unit of 
electrical energy are again very much in favor of caustic potash in 
the proportion of 56 caustic potash to 40 of caustic soda, not consider- 
ing the higher price obtained for caustic potash, i. e., 5£ cents per 
pound, compared with 1| cents per pound for caustic soda. 

The above-mentioned facts readily explain the extremely low cost 
of chlorine in Germany of 60 to 75 cents per 100 pounds, prices that 
can never be attained in this country, not even under the most favor- 
able conditions. We had this question up with the electro-chemical 
plants in Niagara and elsewhere in the United States and found that 
it was not possible to secure chlorine at a price double or even triple 
the price ruling in Germany, nor can it be imported to advantage, 
on account of the cost of the container (iron cylinders) and the duty 
assessed on these containers, as well as the chlorine. 

(c) In addition to the higher cost of raw materials, the appara- 
tus also, because of its character, is an important factor in the calcu- 
lation of cost. The apparatus used for the production of chloral 
hydrate is composed almost entirely of acid-proof stoneware, which 
must be renewed from time to time on account of breakage and de- 
terioration. This apparatus is not manufactured in this country to 
any extent, as the clay required for this character of stoneware is 
obtainable only in Germany. Hence the German manufacturer has 
more than 25 per cent the best of it in this also, as this stoneware is 
assessed at 25 per cent and the freight charges run very high on 
account of its bulkiness. 

(d) We must also pay higher wages for workmen, viz, $1.75 to 
$2.50 per dav as against Germany 3.20 marks (76 cents) to 4.50 
marks ($1.07) per day and proportionately higher salaries for chem- 
ists. 

From a summing up of the total in the foregoing it can readily be 
seen that the increased cost of manufacturing chloral hydrate in the 
United States is of such an extent that competition with the German 
manufacturers can not be successful, or even considered, without the 
duty we request on the importations of this product. 

We trust that it will be considered that the manufacture of chloral 
hydrate in this country increases the consumption of denatured alco- 
hol, creates a new demand for chlorine, and inaugurates at the same 
time the establishment of a new branch of chemical manufacture. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Monsanto Chbmical Works, 
Per Jno. F. Queen y, President. 



MEDICINAL PREPAKATIONS. 

[Paragraphs 67 and 68.] 

STATEMENT OF A. PLAUT, 120 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
RELATIVE TO MEDICINAL CHEMICALS. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 
Mr. Platjt. I desire to speak in regard to medicinal chemicals 
which come under a number of paragraphs. 
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In order to justify my appearance here, I beg to say that I have 
been engaged in the wholesale drug business in New York City for 
the last thirty-six years. The firm of which I am the senior partner 
are wholesale druggists, manufacturing pharmacists, manufacturing 
chemists, importers, manufacturing perfumers, and if you mention 
the four largest houses in our line in this country you have to men- 
tion mine. I state this simply to qualify myself. 

The act under which the import duties are now being collected is 
entitled "An act to provide revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States." As far as medicinal 
chemicals are concerned, that title is a misnomer. It does not provide 
revenue for the Government and it does not encourage the manu- 
factures. The amount of tariff derived under the present law is 
absolutely nil in comparison to the consumption of medicinal chem- 
icals in the United States. The duties are mainly prohibitive. The 
general duty on chemicals is, as you know, 25 per cent. 

The Chairman. How much revenue do you think a tariff act should 
provide over the expenses of the Government? 

Mr. Plaut. I am speaking of the revenue derived from these par- 
ticular articles of merchandise ; it is almost nil. 

The Chairman. You have some idea as to how much revenue you 
think should be provided by a proper tariff act over the expenses of 
the Government* 

Mr. Plaut. That is for the legislative branch of the Government 
to decide. 

The Chairman. Then we will not spend much time on that. 

Mr. Plaut. The duties in this schedule are practically those of the 
tariff of 1885. During these twenty-five years conditions have 
changed very much, and what was good and proper for the trade 
then is not at present. The industry of the United States in me- 
dicinal chemicals has not prospered under this tariff, except in a 
financial way. There are to-day no more medicinal chemists, and 
the number of articles they manufacture has not increased. Chem- 
ical science has made tremendous progress, but we have remained 
still because, as the leader has told me, they sell all the goods they 
can produce. They sell them at a satisfactory price, and they per- 
mit other nations to go ahead and make inventions and encourage 
the industry. If these, gentlemen, representing the 25 per cent were 
to be reduced to 15 per cent — that is the purpose of my argument — 
it would prevent the domestic manufacturers from fixing an arbi- 
trary price on their product as they do now, and with a 15 per cent 
rate of duty there would still be more than an ample allowance for 
any difference in the rate of wages or in the cost of appliances and 
apparatus. It would prevent them from arbitrarily fixing their 
prices, which in too many cases are extortionate, and in many cases 
their priees have no direct bearing on the cost of production. For 
instance, we are manufacturers of bismuth and other salts. 

The Chairman. Do you cover the whole chemical schedule? 

Mr. Plaut. I am speaking of the medicinal chemicals which pay 
25 per cent. When bismuth metal sold at 5 shillings a pound the price 
of the subnitrate in this country was $2. To-day Dismuth metal sells 
at 6 shillings and 6 pence ; and because of a disagreement and trade 
work, the price is down to $1.50. I cite that merely to illustrate that 
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the duty of 25 per cent is such that they can do as they please, and 
the traae, or a large proportion of it — those of my persuasion, my 
political persuasion — chafe under the tyranny of the manufacturers 
of pharmaceutical chemicals. We are particularly prohibited froaft 
importing any of the leading products which they make, and I advo- 
cate a reduction in this general phrase — you will find it in. a number 
of parts of the act — to 15 per cent, for that affords, in my opinion, 
ample protection. You see, a chemical factory can be and ought to 
be located away from centers of population, where ground is cheap. 
The ideal chemical factory is a 1-story cement structure. I would 
also say that the wages paid are very low. They do not average $2 
a day for all employees of a chemical factory ; in fact, the labor ele- 
ment, the cost oi wages, is very small as compared with the cost of 
the raw material. 

Mr. Dalzell. Did you appear before the committee when the Wil- 
son bill was being made up, in 1894? 

Mr. Plaut. I did not, out I drafted the chemical schedule, the 
schedule of medicinal chemicals, at the request of Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Dalzell. The duty was the same in that bill as in the Dingley 
bill, was it not? 

Mr. Plaut. Yes. I wish to say in that connection that when the 
bill came out of the committee I did not recognize my own child. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do you say that the duty is the same now as in the 
act of 1885? 

Mr. Plaut. 1883 do you mean? 

Mr. Dalzell. Yes. . 

Prior to that time it had been 40 per cent, so it has been the same 
in every tariff bill that has been made— 1883, 1890, 1894, and 181)7 ? ' 

Mr. Plaut. Yes, sir; and I would say, in my opinion, it is 
about time it was changed. A duty of 15 per cent, such as I advo- 
cate, would also prevent undervaluations absolutely. You see, in 
this line, specific duties, which are the ideal duties, are impossible. 
You would have to have a book as big as a dictionary, almost, to 
enumerate all of the articles, so we therefore have to have ad valorem 
duties. But an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent would absolutely 
exclude all undervaluations. 

The Chairman. Why would a duty of 15 per cent exclude all 
undervaluations, if it is accepted, any more than 25 per cent ? 

Mr. Plaut. It would prevent American manufacturers from ad- 
vancing their prices more than 15 per cent above those of the rest of 
the world. 

The Chairman. Of course that would apply under greater compe- 
tition or more close competition. 

Mr. Plaut. No; I do not think there would be any closer com- 
petition. 

The Chairman. But the more you make it an object for the goods 
to come in, the more the undervaluation. 

Mr. Plaut. There would be no object in bringing goods into this 
country if they can be bought here at reasonable prices. 

The Chairman. I have no doubt but that if their conscience has 
been stretched upon one price, that it could be done upon another. 
Of course, I am only speaking in this manner with reference to your 
remarks as to the lowering of the duty. 
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Mr. Plaut. In reply to that; let us assume that the article is 
wanted at New York, and under a reduction of duty to 15 per cent 
The undervaluation of 10 per cent would amount to 1£ per cent. 
Even a man with a very elastic conscience is not going to run the 
risk of conviction in court for that 1£ per cent. 

The Chairman. But he certainly would stretch his conscience as 
much for $1,000 as for $10, would he not? 

Mr. Plaut. If it were the average human being. I would answer 
that in the affirmative. I am very sorry to find tnis attitude upon 
your part, for it reminds me of the average customs official who looks 
upon an importer as a criminal. 

Mr. Boutbll. This 15 per cent applies to manufactured perfum- 
ery, does it not? 

Mr. Plaut. No, sir; to medicinal chemicals. 

Mr. Boutell. You manufacture perfumery, do you not? 

Mr. Plaut. Among other things; but I am not. asking for any re- 
duction with respect to perfumery. 

The Chairman. Of course the 15 per cent does not apply to al- 
cohol? 

Mr. Plaut. By no means. As long as we have the present high 
tax on alcohol, the tax on perfumery and medicinals can not be 
reduced. 

Mr. Pou. Would this reduction make the article cheaper to the 
consumer? 

Mr. Plaut. Decidedly. Of course, I have not prepared any brief 
in his behalf, but it is in his behalf that I appear. 

Mr. Pou. Is it practically prohibitory now on all imported goods? 
• Mr. Plaut. Yes; on all goods which are consumed in large enough 
quantity to make it worth while to make them here- Besides, we have, 
in the present tariff schedule, specific duties which are abnormal 
and prohibitive in most instances, and these articles could also, in 
my opinion, be put in the same general class. I mention boracic acid, 
which pays 5 cents a pound duty, equal to about 70 per cent. Citric 
acid, 7 cents a pound duty. Salicylic acid, 10 cents a pound duty. 
I do not know why, in the name of the Lord, that was ever put in. 
To the best of my knowledge, there is none made here. Tannic acid, 
50 cents per pound duty. That was quite correct as long as we did 
not have denatured alcohol, which can now be used in the manu- 
facture of tannic acid. The price of tannic acid to-day is 58 cents. 

The Chairman. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Plaut. I believe so, yes; although I am informed by a gentle- 
man here that we have been unable to make U. S. P. tannic acid by 
using denatured alcohol, and that the requirements of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia are very stringent, but I do not know that I 
exactly agree with that statement. 

The Chaibman. But the weight of authority seems to be against 
the statement that you made. 

Mr. Plaut. I do not concede that. Tannic acid, or tannin, now 
pays a duty of 50 cents per pound, and the product sells at 58 cents 
per pound. Gallic acia, 10 per cent. Tartaric acid, 8 cents per 
pound. Borax, 5 cents per pound, which is a duty of about 120 per 
cent. Refined camphor, 6 cents perpound. Chloroform, 20 cents 
per pound. That is an absurdity. Chloroform sells in this market 
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to-day at 25 cents a pound. Iodoform, $1 a pound. Magnesia car- 
bonate, 3 cents a pound, and it sells at that price. 

Mr. Hill. What was the price of chloroform two years ago! 

Mr. Plaut. I do not think it has changed within the last two years. 
I would say that the method of manufacture has changed in many of 
these articles. Formerly, these duties were, to a great extent, justi- 
fied, because alcohol had been used in their production, while that 
is no longer the case. Santonin, and all salts thereof, $1 per pound. 
The Lord knows why that was put in. For the past two years not a 
pound has been made in the United Statefe. Strychnia, or strychnine, 
and all salts thereof, 30 cents per ounce. We sell American strych- 
nine delivered in London, Canada, or South Africa and Australia at 
32 cents an ounce, and yet we pay 55 cents an ounce to some American 
manufacturers at the present time for use in our country. In other 
words, this entire schedule is antiquated, not up to date. It is not 
fair, it is not just, and it is oppressive to the consumer, and the con- 
sumer, in most instances, means the retail druggist. 

Then again, on the other hand, there is a large number of articles 
on the free list which have no right to be there if these other arti- 
cles are to be highly taxed. The duty on quinine was removed sub- 
sequent to 1880. At that time it paid 40 per cent, equal to $1.50 per 
ounce. To-day quinine sells in the open market at 15 cents an 
ounce. Why should such articles be on the free list if all the rest 
are to be protected? I advocate the same rate of duty on quinine 
that 1 have suggested for all other chemicals and all other alkaloids, 
namely, 15 per cent. That would enable the American manufacturer 
to compete successfully with foreign makers. As an illustration of 
how the thing works out, I will show you this paper, which is a price 
list issued during the month of October by the various manufacturing 
chemists of the United States, a large number of them showing 
changes in prices during last month. They are all uniform — abso- 
lutely uniform. We can not buy goods, not a dollar's worth, for 
less from one than from another. They work in absolute harmony. 
They dictate their prices, and the tariff wall is there to protect them 
in that method of doing business. I chafe under it, and protest 
against it 

Mr. Boutell. Do you mean the prices to the jobber! 

Mr. Plaut. Prices to the jobber. If you care to look at this price 
list, I am ready to exhibit it. You will see that the prices are 
uniform. 

Mr. Boutell. Does any such custom in making prices prevail 
among the jobbers of the United States? 

Mr. Plaut. No. sir. 

Mr. Boutell. And there is no fixed price prevailing among re- 
tailers? 

Mr. Plaut. No, sir; not in chemicals. 

Mr. Boutell. Then \he only factor with respect to the price is 
the manufacturer to the jobber? 

Mr. Plaut. Yes. 

Mr. Boutell. And from there down to the consumer. It rests with 
the jobber and retailer to make what profit they can? 

Mr. Plaut. Precisely. We have absolute free trade there. 

Mr. Underwood. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that that price list 
be filed. 
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The Chairman. Just one moment Are you acquainted with the 
firm of Seabury & Johnson, of New York? 
Mr. Plaut. I am. 

The Chairman. What is their business! 
Mr. Platjt. Plaster manufacturers. 
The Chairman. Very well. 



T. ELLW00D LEE CO., C0NSH0H0CKEN, PA., ASKS RETENTION OF 
THE PEESENT DUTY ON MEDICINAL PEEPAEATIONS AND 
PLASTERS. 

Conshohocken, Pa., November 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Way and Means, 

Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: In regard to paragraphs 68 and 69 of Schedule A, we 
would like to state that if any reduction should be made in the present 
tariff they now cover ? it would prove most disastrous to us and to 
other manufacturers m our line. We therefore hope that you will 
kindly consider this when you are preparing the bill for these two 
sections. 

We have also written to Mr. Wanger, our Congressman from this 
district, regarding the matter. 

Very truly, yours, J. Ellwood Lee Company, 

J. E. Lee, President 



THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NEW YORK ASKS FOB 
LOWEE DUTIES ON MEDICINAL PEEPAEATIONS AND PERFUM- 
ERIES. 

Washington, D. C, December 1, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Under paragraph 67 of the present tariff law me- 
dicinal preparations containing alcohol are dutiable at 55 cents per 
pound. Under such paragraph are classified medicinal preparations 
and medicinal wines in which alcohol is often used solely as a means 
of preservation for the essential therapeutic components of the prep- 
aration. 

The present rate, besides being too high, is inequitable, because no 
distinction is made in the duty whether a preparation contains much 
or little alcohol. The duties under this paragraph should be dis- 
tributed more equitably. This class of goods includes medicines of 
dire necessity to a large number of our laboring classes ? especially 
of poor immigrants, who have to work in unhealthy localities, where 
the taking of some tonic is essential as a preventative against illness. 

A more liberal treatment should, therefore, be granted by reason 
of equity and hygienic considerations to this class of goods, and this 
chamber recommends to this honorable committee that in the case of 
medicinal preparations containing no more than 18 per cent of alcohol 
by volume and in which alcohol is used only as a preservative duty 
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should be assessed at the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem ; in the case 
of medicinal preparations containing more than 18 and no more than 
40 per cent ot alcohol by volume, duty should be charged at the rate 
of 50 per cent ad valorem ; and on medicinal preparations containing 
more than 40 per cent of alcohol by volume, duty should be imposed 
at the same rate as on spirits under paragraph 291. 

ALCOHOLIC PERFUMERY. 

Under paragraph 2 of the present tariff alcoholic perfumery is 
dutiable at the rate of 60 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem, 
which is practically prohibitive for a good many kinds of foreign 
perfumery, the cost oi which is increased by the present rate at least 
80 per cent, and which, at a lower duty, would be used in greater 
quantity, thus benefiting revenue without injuring domestic produc- 
tion. The foreign perftunery in question does not compete with the 
domestic article, Decause it is generally represented by specialties and 
patent products. 

This chamber recommends, therefore, that the duty on alcoholic per- 
fumery be established at 60 cents per pound, removing the present 
ad valorem rate. Should this honorable committee consider this 
recommendation too radical, then this chamber recommends a read- 
justment of the duty on the basis of the 60-cent rate per pound and 
the substitution of the present ad valorem rate of 45 per cent with an 
ad valorem duty on the containers. This would be more equitable, 
especially when artistic bottles are used, in order to protect the 
American glass industry. 

NONALCOHOLIC TOILET PERFUMERY, 

Nonalcoholic toilet perfumery, such as cosmetics, pomades, denti- 
frices, tooth powders, pastes, etc., is now assessed, under paragraph 
70, at the rate of 50 per cent ad valorem. When it is considered that 
the demand for these articles is specifically identified with the state- 
ment of the brand or of the manufacturer's name, and therefore that 
under such conditions the imported article does not compete with the 
domestic, it will be seen that a more moderate rate, such as 35 per 
cent ad valorem, would be ample, both from the standpoint of pro- 
tection and revenue, and would be more profitable to revenue, as by 
permitting the importation of brands at present disqualified by the 
excessive duty the demand would be increased so as not only to com- 
pensate the revenue from the lower rate, but also to leave a margin 
over the amount at present realized. In no country are the prime 
materials for the preparation of such articles (fat, earths, etc.) 
cheaper or as cheap as in the Unite'd States, which alone secures a 
natural advantage to domestic production. Hence this chamber rec- 
ommends that the duty on nonalcoholic toilet perfumery be reduced 
from 50 to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. Mariani, Vice-President, 
G. R. Schroeder, Secretary, 
For the Italian Chamber of Commerce in New York. 
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LYCOPODIUM. 

[Paragraph 648.] 

STANLEY DOGGETT, NEW YORK CITY, WHITES. IN ADVOCACY 07 
PLACING A DUTY ON LYCOPODIUM. 

101 Bpekman Street, 
New York, January 11, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman the Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dkar Sir: Some few weeks back Mr. Dinkelspeil, of the Partamol 
Company, and myself spent two days in Washington endeavoring 
to have your committee near our appeal to have lycopodium placea 
on the dutiable list, and finally were advised, on account of the 
lengthy fruit, starch, and other hearings that were on, to submit a 
brief of our application, which we were assured would be given due 
consideration and acted upon accordingly. 

I now submit brief of our appeal, as follows : Lycopodium, now on 
the free list, as doubtless you know, is a fungous growth, known as 
club moss, raised principally in Russia, and when treated by process 
of drying, grinding, etc., is exported to this country and used princi- 
pally in iron and brass foundries as a parting medium; also used 
to a limited extent as a toilet powder and for flash-right or photo- 
graphic purposes. 

The Partamol Company, others, and myself are making a substi- 
tute for lycopodium, so far as its use in foundry practice is con- 
cerned, and while the price of lycopodium was above 50 cents per 
pound we were able to do a profitable business, but since the price 
has gradually declined, until now it is quoted at 37 and 38 cents per 
pound, our business, representing a combined investment of between 
$75,000 and $100,000, is threatened with total destruction. 

I might add, for your information and guidance, our material 
is nearly double the specific gravity of lycopodium; hence, when 
lycopodium was selling above 50 cents per pound we were obliged to 
sell our product between 15 and 20 cents per pound, according to 

auantity, to equal the difference in weight mentioned, but since the 
ecline in price of the Russian product we have been forced to reduce 
our price, and a further reduction will prove ruinous to all inter- 
ested. 

The individual consumption of lycopodium or substitutes is small ; 
hence the individual consumer would not offer any objection to a 
duty of 20 or 30 cents per poung being placed on lycopodium, which 
would not only preserve our industry but would benefit or increase 
the Government's revenue to some extent. 

In short, if the foundry industry were obliged to pay over 50 cents 
per pound for lycopodium they would discontinue the use of same 
altogether and use the substitutes instead, while for photographic, 
toilet, and other purposes the use of lycopodium is absolutely neces- 
sary, and by imposing the duty suggested the Government would 
secure revenue to the extent of the amount of lycopodium consumed 
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for the latter mentioned purposes, while at the present time no 
benefit is derived from this source. 

After reviewing the above facts and figures, will you kindly ad- 
vise me what the prospects are of having lycopodium placed on the 
dutiable list and oblige 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Stanley Doogett, 
Foundry Supplies and Specialties. 



CASTILE SOAP. 

[Paragraph 72. J 

THE ENOS F. TONES CHEMICAL CO., NEW YORK CITY, URGES AN 
INCREASE OF DUTY ON OUVE-OIL SOAPS. 

New Yohk, November 05, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: As manufacturers of Castile soap we wish to call your atten- 
tion to the great injustice we are now suffering through the provi- 
sions of the present tariff. 

Castile soap can only be made from olive oil, which under existing 
conditions is required to pay a duty of 40 cents per gallon of 7J 
pounds, equal to a tax of about 4 cents per pound on the Castile soap 
manufactured here, whereas imported Castile soap is reqtiired to pay 
a duty of only 1J cents per pound. 

This is a discrimination against the American manufacturer of 
nearly 3 cents per pound, which together with the advantage of 
cheaper labor of southern Europe will result in soon destroying this 
entire American industry if relief is not secured. 

There is no other known oil that can take the place of olive oil in 
the manufacturing of pure Castile soap, nor is there any other source 
of supply than by importation. 

The manufacturing of Castile soap here has already assumed the 
proportions of quite a large industry, giving employment to a great 
number of people, and our manufacturers, through the improved 
methods of American enterprise, turn out a better and more care- 
fully prepared product than the general quality of the imported. 

We would ask, therefore, that sufficient protection be given to 
preserve this industry which should not be less than a duty of 5 
cents per pound on Castile soap imported, instead of 1J cents per 
pouna as now provided for. 

We would most respectfully but firmly urge that you use your good 
offices to procure this relief. 
Most respectfully, 

Enos F. Jones Chemical Co., 
By Wm. A. Aldeb, Secretary. 

75941— H. Doc 1505, 60-2— vol 1 34 
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T. S. TODD, NEW YORK CITY, FUBNISHES ESTIMATE 07 AMOUNT 
OF CASTILE SOAP MADE IN THIS COXTNTET. 

New York, December 19, 1908. 
Mr. W. K. Payne, 

Clerk Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Deab Sib: When I had the pleasure of meeting you on November 
9. in noting my appearance before your committee in regard to the 
olive-oil and borax schedules, you asked me to advise you as to the 
production of castile soap in tms country. The next day Mr. Snevily, 
who appeared for the oilve-oil interests, gave you a rough estimate of 
this production, since which time I have made rather an exhaustive 
investigation so as to get as nearly as possible at the facts, and beg to 
say that I believe a very close estimate of the production is as follows: 
For toilet use, 3,130,000 pounds, and for textile use, 1,610,000 
pounds. 

I hope this information may be of some service to you, and beg to 
remain, 

i ours, very truly, T. S. Todd. 



TEE H0LBB00K MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK CITY, ADVO- 
CATES DUTY OF FIVE CENTS A FOUND ON CASTILE SOAPS, 

New York, November 12, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Deab Sir: We respectfully call your attention to the lack of pro- 
tection to the domestic manufacturer in the tariff on castile soap. 

Under the present tariff the duty on castile soap is only 1J cents a 
pound. The duty at present on yellow olive oil used in the manu- 
facture of white castile soap is 40 cents a gallon, equivalent to a tax 
on the domestic soap of from 4 to 5 cents a pound, according to the 
method of manufacture. 

The domestic manufacturer is therefore unable to compete with 
the foreign soap, and our large business in white castile soap is now 
entirely wiped out. For certain purposes in the textile industry to 
which we cater, especially the manufacture of silks, there is no sub- 
stitute for the pure white castile soap, so that mills requiring such 
soap are now buying the imported article, to our great loss. 

We earnestly urge relief from these ruinous conditions by a revi- 
sion of the tax on all castile soaps from 1J cents a pound to not less 
than 5 cents a pound. 

Respectfully, yours, 

The Holbrook Manufacturing Company, 
By Stanton M. Smith. 
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TOILET SOAPS. 

[Paragraph 72.] 

A. & P. PEABS, LONDON, ENGLAND, THINE AMERICAN SOAP- 
MAKERS NEED NO PROTECTIVE DUTY. 

Morse International Agency, 

New York City, December 96, 1908. 

Hon. Henry Sherman Boutell, M. C, 

Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Boutell: It has been several years since I have had 
the pleasure of talking with you, and you will probably remember 
me as a resident of Kenwood, in Chicago, for a great many years. 

We have received from Messrs. A. & F. Pears, of Lonaon, the 
inclosed letter, and would you please have this handed to the chair* 
man of the committee who is looking after the tariff matters, so that 
this letter will obtain official attention. 

I beg to convey to you my wishes for a very prosperous 1909, and, 
with regards, believe me, 

very truly, yours, Ernest J. Preston. 



London, December 15, 1908. 
Advising Committee on Tariffs, 

Washington, U. S. A. 
Dear Sirs: We beg to bring to your notice the following state- 
ments in support of the proposition that protective duties are not 
necessary on our manufactures, and are, at the same time, detrimental 
to the interests of the United States; 

(1) That there is no necessity for protection for American manu- 
facturers of toilet soap, as they can procure raw materials cheaper 
than English makers. 

(2) That American toilet soaps are sent freely to the English 
market. 

(3) That, so far as our trade with America is concerned, the profit 
to the American people has been much more than anything we have 
made in the whole of the time — nearly thirty years—during which 
we have had depots in their country, the expenditure on rent, com- 
mission, printing, newspaper and magazine advertising, etc., and the 
cost of travelers, clerks, managers, etc., yielding profit to your com 
munity in excess of anything we could make. 

(4) Further, we contend that American interests are considerably 
injured by the duties, as we should be able to bear a much larger 
expenditure in the United States for travelers, advertising, printing 
agency expenses, etc, if our goods went in at a moderate duty or, 
more sensibly, free. 

We commend the above remarks to the serious consideration of 
your committee, and remain, 

Yours, faithfully, A & F. Pears (Limitbd), 

Edwd. Praill, Secretary. 
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SOAP FATS. 

COLGATE & CO., NEW YOKE CITY, SUBMIT BRIEF ASKING THAT 
TALLOW AND OILS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SOAP BE 
PUT ON THE FREE LIST. 

New York, November 07, 1908. 
Chairman Tariff Committee, 

Ways and Means Committee, Washington, Z>. C. 

Dear Sir: There are about 500 manufacturers of soap in this coun- 
try. Keen competition has resulted in keeping the price as low as 
raw materials permit 

We request that tallow and cotton-seed oil, which enter largely into 
the composition of laundry soap, be put on the free list, and that other 
oils which are already on the free list, such as cocoanut oil, palm oil, 
etc., remain untouched. 

TALLOW. 

Tallow is practically a raw, not manufactured, article. 

This country has in the past and does at the present time export 
yearly large quantities of tallow — 91,000,000 pounds last year. By 
removing the duty of 2 cents a pound, which represents from 30 per 
cent to 40 per cent of its value, the exports would not diminish, nor 
would imports amount to any considerable quantity, but its removal 
would prevent violent fluctuations in the price of this article and keep 
speculators from dealing largely in it 

Some years ago tallow was on the free list, which proved to be most 
beneficial to soap manufacturers, as it enabled them to figure with more 
assurance on the probable cost of this article than is possible to-day. 

Figures obtained from the United States Bureau of Statistics show 
that during the period when tallow was on the free list but very little 
was imported. # 

The United States would lose but little revenue by removing the 
present duty, which has averaged during the past four years less than 
$9,000 per year. 

The Tenderer of tallow in this country would not be injured, for 
he would still continue to export, but the manufacturer of soap 
would be benefited for the reasons given above. 

COTTON-SEED OIL. 

Cotton-seed oil has a duty of 4 cents per gallon, equivalent to a 
little over one-half cent a pound. A very large proportion (41,000,000 
gallons last year) of the total output in this country is exported, so 
that if the tariff were removed Tenderers of the oil would not be af- 
fected, as the article would still continue to be exported. Manufactur- 
ers of soap, however, would be benefited by having this article freed 
from the manipulation of speculators, as cotton-seedoil is largely dealt 
in by them, and prices are subject to violent changes. If the manu- 
facturer could feel that when tne market is excessively high he could 
. import the oil, the effect would be a stability in the cotton-seed oil 
market which at present does not exist. It is almost certain that 
little or no oil would be imported if on the free list; therefore the 
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tariff could be removed without injustice being done to the pressers 
of cotton-seed oil. 

In behalf of the large soap industry of this country we most 
earnestly ask that the duty on these two articles be removed. 

COOOANUT OIL. 

We understand that effort is being made to place a duty upon this 
oiL Against this we most earnestly protest, believing that the very 
small amount of cocoanuts which could possibly be raised in this 
country would always be insignificant as compared to the total 
amount of oil used by manufacturers. It woula greatly injure the 
soap industry were this oil taken from the free list. The same argu- 
ment applies to palm and other oils not produced in this country and 
already on the iree list. 

Trusting that these facts may receive your favorable consideration, 
we remain, 

Yours, very truly, Colgate & Co. 

P. S. We will be pleased to give you any further information you 
may desire. 



SOAP ENTGItEDIENTS. 

AMERICAN SOAP MANTTFACTTJBERS FILE BRIEF RELATIVE TO 
TALLOW, COCOANTTT OIL, ALKALIS, BORAX, AND OUVE OIL. 

Washington, D. C, December 1, 1908. 
The Wats and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : We, the undersigned soap manu- 
facturers of the United States, believing that certain items of our 
present tariff are unnecessarily burdensome and detrimental to the 
best interests of the soap industry, and having lost the opportunity to 
appear before your honorable body in person, now beg to submit the * 
following petition and recommendations for your consideration. 

These petitions and recommendations are made on behalf of the 
producers of those grades of soaps which are a necessity to all people 
of the United States regardless of class, and this petition and these 
recommendations have been authorized and approved by the under- 
signed representatives of 75 per cent of the production in the United 
States after deliberation in convention assembled in Washington, 
D. C., November 30 and December 1, 1908, for that purpose. 

L Tallow. 

the present duty op three-fourths op a cent per pound should 

BE ABOLISHED. 

History. — Tallow is the principal ingredient in the manufature 
of soap. When the bill was originally passed creating a duty of 
three-fourths of a cent per pound it was done with a view to pro- 
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tecting the interests of our farmers. Since then, however, a com- 
plete change has taken place. The slaughtering of cattle and the 
rendering of tallow to-day are, and for a number of years have been, 
concentrated in the hands of a few. Years ago there existed numer- 
ous tallow renderers in every section of the country, who created com- 
petition, but to-day the packers have established branch houses in 
every principal city of the United States, through which they them- 
selves, either directly or through allied associates, gather up the 
rough tallow that retail butchers had previously turned over to the 
renders, and have to a very large degree shut out all competition 
and acquired control of the tallow market in the United States. The 
packers to-day have plants located in Chicago, Kansas City, St. Jo- 
seph, Omaha, Sioux City, St. Louis, St. Paul, Los Angeles, Fort 
Worth, etc, in all of which places thejr have large rendering estab- 
lishments. At the time the duty was imposed the tallow was sup- 
plied by small tallow renderers and country butchers. To-day the 
meat markets are obliged to sell their shop fat to the packers at the 
packers' price, and, on the other hand, the packers make the price of 
the tallow market for the United States. It -would therefore ap- 
pear that the tallow industry in the United States is no longer de- 
pendent upon a tariff upon tallow as a protective measure and that 
it is an established business, having already a practical monopoly. 

Duty on tallow not needed as a protective measure. — This not only 
appears from a summary of the nistory showing that the industry 
is already fully developed, but it also appears from the statistics of 
the imports and exports of this product. The following table 'shows 
the imports and exports for the fiscal year ending June 30, from 
1904 to 1908, inclusive: 



Fiscal year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1904 


104,767 
278,188 
908,259 
424, b76 
804,766 


$11,662.00 
16,887.00 
63,806.00 
29,925.00 
23,07100 


76,451.165 
63.536,992 
97,567,156 
127,857,739 
91,397,507 


S3, 801, 302. 00 


1905 .*. 


3,022,178.00 


190C 


4,791.025.00 


1907 


7. 1S2, 688. 00 


1908 


5,399.219.00 






Total 


2,020,866 


145,353.00 


456,810,559 


24,196,407.00 







From the foregoing figures it will be seen at a glance that we are 
large exporters of tallow, and this in itself should be sufficient reason 
for the removal of the duty, and shows that a continuance of the tariff 
is not necessary as a protective measure. 

The tariff on tallow is not a revenue producer. — The continuance 
of the tariff on tallow can not be justified on the ground that it is 
necessary as a revenue producer. The following are the statistics of 
the revenue produced for the fiscal years 1904 to 1908, inclusive: 

Fiscal years: 

1904 $785.75 

1905 2, 086. 44 

1900 C, 881. 24 

1907 B, 18L 24 

1908 - 2, 285. 75 
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An average of $2,890.28 for the last five years. As this tariff is 
not needed as a protective measure, and history shows it has not been 
a revenue producer, it is conspicuous among the items in the tariff 
schedules which scientific revision should eliminate. 

IL Coooanut On*. 

OOOOAKUT OIL SHOULD REMAIN ON THE TKSB LIST. 

History. — Cocoanut oil is now and, as far as we have been able to 
learn, always has been on the free list This oil is very largely pro- 
duced in India, Ceylon, and other foreign countries, and only a very 
small proportion, and of inferior quality, is pressed on the Pacific 
coast of the United States from copra imported into this country in 
part from the Philippine Islands, i)ut principally from other coun- 
tries. The statement that the proposed tax is intended to encourage 
the Philippine cocoanut industry is misleading. The Philippine 
cocoanut industry is not in competition with any of the States of the 
Union, as no cocoanuts are grown in the United States. Cocoanut 
oil is finest when pressed fresh from the nut where grown. If there 
be any real desire to encourage the Philippine industry, the oil should 
be pressed in the Philippines and the Philippine export duty should 
be removed. The proportion of oil pressed from Philippine copra 
is so small as compared with the total volume of the oil used in the 
United States that it would appear that the use of the term " Philip- 
pine Islands " in connection with this question was made for the pur- 
pose of clouding the issue. It has been suggested at the hearings 
before your committee that a duty of one-half to 1 cent per pound 
be imposed upon cocoanut oil. We have been at a loss to find any 
sound reason or justification for this proposed change in the sched- 
ules with reference to a raw material which bears an important part 
in the manufacture of certain kinds of soaps. Capital has been 
invested in developing the soap industry in this country, relying upon 
the opportunity afforded under our tariff schedules to purchase this 
ingredient without paying any importation tax upon it. The impo- 
sition of a tax upon cocoanut oil would be a great burden and would 
to a large measure cripple the manufacture of certain generally 
used and popular grades of American soaps. 

Possible explanation of the proposed tax. — There is at present in 
California a factory engaged in the manufacture of cocoanut oil. 
The name of that company is the Pacific Oil and Lead Company, 
which is a branch of the American Linseed Oil Company, which, in 
turn, is generally known to be controlled by the Standard Oil interests. 
The imposition of a tax upon cocoanut oil would give to this concern 
a practical monopoly in this country. 

As far as we nave been able to ascertain, there is but one small 
factory other than the one already mentioned which is engaged in 
pressing cocoanut oil in the United States, and that is also located 
on the Pacific coast 

It is respectfully submitted that it is not the purpose of tariff re- 
vision to place a tariff upon an elementary material now on the free 
list and used in an established manufacturing business which would 
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in effect create a monopoly in that particular product in the United 
States. We therefore protest against the taking of cocoanut oil from 
the free list and the imposition of any tax upon such oil. 

III. Alkalis. 

THE PRESENT DUTY OP THREE-FOURTHS CENT PER POUND ON* CAUSTIC 
SODA AND OP THREE-EIGHTHS CENT PER POUND ON SODA ASH SHOULD 
BE ABOLISHED. 

The alkalis used in the manufacture of soap are principally caustic 
soda and soda ash. Those products are manufactured from lime and 
salt, and can be and are produced in the United States as economically 
as in any part of the world, in sufficient quantities to supply the trade. 
The following figures show the importations of soda asn for the years 
1903-1908, inclusive: 

Pounds. 

1903 1 24, 683, 625 

1904 19, 563, 349 

1905 17, 930, 376 

3906 9, 527, 238 

1907 6, 745, 240 

1908 3, 959, 207 

From these figures it appears that the total importation has fallen 
from 24,688,625 pounds to 3,959,207 pounds. It would appear that 
the present condition of the trade would lead to discontinuance of im- 
portation by foreign manufacturers and that they in the future would 
confine their markets to their own home territories. This condition is 
not far removed, but is here now. The result is that the continuance 
of the duty has one effect, viz, keeping up the price of an jwrticle 
largely used in manufacture, not only in the soap but in other indus- 
tries in this country, by a fictitious value. The figures above quoted 
indicate one of two things-^-either that the manufacturers of alkalis 
have through their international convention agreed to restrict impor- 
tations into the United States, in which case the continuance of the 
tax is unwarranted as merely maintaining a fictitious value; or the 
figures indicate that the American manufacturers have captured the 
American market and that the importations have now dwindled so 
that the tax is nonproductive of revenue and there is no longer any 
reason for its maintenance. 

IV. Borax. 

THE PRESENT DTJTT OF 5 GENTS PER POUND SHOULD BE REDUCED. 

Practically all of the borax mined and refined in the United States 
is placed upon the market by the Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
which at present enjoys a monoply in this product Domestic borax 
delivered in Chicago is to-day auoted at 4rJ cents per pound. It is 
obvious that the present duty of 5 cents per pound is arbitrary and 
prohibitive. It is impossible to-day to obtain competitive quotations 
upon foreign borax. As a revenue measure, and also to create a more 
healthy condition in the market by encouraging competition in the 
United States, the duty on borax should be reduced at least to 1 cent 
per pound. 
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V. Oi-ivb Oil. 

We support the position taken before your committee at the hear- 
ing held on the 10th day of November, 1908, with reference to the tax 
on olive oil, and respectfully submit that olive oil used in the manu- 
facture of soaps and other articles of commerce should be placed on 
the free list as distinguished from edible olive oils, the taxing of 
which we do not oppose. 

VI. As to Other Ingredients, 

It is respectfully submitted that all the essential oils which are now 
on the free list, including citronella and also palm oil, palm-kernel 
oil, peanut oil, and also rosin and greases suitable for soap, and caus- 
tic potash and carbonate of potash, all ingredients extensively used in 
the manufacture of soap, be continued upon the free list. They are 
used in the manufacture of the ordinary everyday grades of soap, 
which in our civilization may well be called necessities of life. 

James S. Kirk & Co., Chicago, 111.; James Beach & Sons, 
Dubuque, Iowa ; Beach Soap Company, Lawrence, 
Mass.; The Proctor & Gamble Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ; • The Fairchild & Shelton Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Peet Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.; William Waltke Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Allen B. Wrisley, Chicago, 111.; 
George A. Schmidt Company, Chicago. 111. ; Larkin 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; B. T. Babbitt (Incor- 
porated), New York City; Iowa Soap Company, 
burlington, Iowa: J. Eavenson & Sons (Incor- 
porated), Philadelphia, Pa.; A. Hoefner & Sons, 
Buffalo, N.- Y.; David S. Brown Company, New 
York City; The Christopher Lipps Company, Balti- 
more, Md.j B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ; The Standard Soap Company, Berke- 
ley, Cal.; McCaw Manufacturing Company, Macon, 
Ga. ; J. B. Williams Company, Cxlastonbury, Conn. ; 
Rome Soap Company, Rome, N. Y.; Graham Bros. 
Company, Chicago; Gowans & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
The Cincinnati Soap Company. Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Enterprise Soap Works ; Nashville, Tenn.; Louisville 
Soap Company, Louisville, Ky.; Detroit Soap Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.; Will & Baumer Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Schaeffer Bros, and Powell Manu- 
facturing Company, St Louis, Mo.; Crofts & Reed, 
Chicago; Prouty Bowler Soap Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa ; La Crosse Soap Works, La Crosse, 
Wis.; The Minnesota Soap Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. ; Summit City Soap Works, Fort Waynej Ind. ; 
Manhattan Soap Company, New York City; Hewitt 
Bros. Soap Company, Dayton, Ohio; Haskins Bros. 
& Co., Sioux City, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebr.; Disin- 
f ectine Company, Canton, Ohio ; J. G. Hass Soap Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. ; The Globe Soap Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Colgate & Co., New York City; Kirk- 
man & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jones Bros., Brooklyn, 
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N. Y.; E. Schneider A Co., Chicago; The Andrew 
Jergens Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; The M. Work 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Lautz Bros. & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; James Pyle & Son, New York City; Fels 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Day & Frick, Philadelphia; 
Dobbins Soap Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia; Wm. DreydoppeFs Sons, Philadelphia; Ecker 
& Co., Philadelphia: Robt. Hamilton & Sons (Incor- 

? orated), Philadelphia; Ludwig, Leberman Estate, 
Philadelphia; P. C. Tomson Company, Philadelphia; 
Enterprise Mill Soap Works, Philadelphia; Wriglev 
Manufacturing Company, Philaddphia; Chas. W. 
Young Company, Philadelphia; W. & H. Walker, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; The N. K. Fairbanks Company, 
Chicago, 111. ; A. W. Barnes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



CAUSTIC SODA AND SODA ASH. 

[Paragraphs 76 and 78.] 

W. L. CLAUSE, PRESIDENT PITTSBURG PLATE GLASS CO., URGES 
SEDUCTION OF DUTIES ON CAUSTIC SODA AND SODA ASH. 

Pittsbubg, Pa., November 27, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Honored Sir: Referring to the duty on soda ash (par. 78) and 
caustic soda (par. 76) , I wish to say that inasmuch as the importations 
of these proaucts have largely decreased under the Dingley tariff I 
believe it is safe to make a reduction of 33£ per cent in the present 
rates of duty on soda ash and 20 to 25 per cent on caustic soda. I 
should be glad to see it tried for a time to see how we get on under 
such a tariff. I do not know how other manufacturers may feel 
about this schedule, but I believe in reductions wherever there seems 
to be reason therefor. 

Yours, truly, W. L. Clause, 

President Pittsburg Plate Glass Company. 



ARSENATE OF SODA. 

[Paragraph 78.] 

JOHN SHAW & CO., BOSTON, MASS., ASK THAT THE PRESENT DITTY 
ON AESENIATE OF SODA BE MAINTAINED. 

Boston, November 23, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means : 

We are manufacturers of arseniate of soda, an article used in the 
textile industry and in the manufacture of insecticides. It is corn- 
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# 
posed of arsenic, nitrate of soda, and soda ash, and is dutiable in the 
present tariff bill at 1± cents a pound, equal to a protection of just 
25 per cent on the average cost to us. 

Arsenic and nitrate of soda are duty free, and while we can obtain 
the nitrate of soda as cheaply as the foreign maker of arseniate of 
soda, we are obliged to import our arsenic at a higher cost to us. 
There is also a duty of three-eighths of 1 cent a pound on the soda 
ash used, to protect the domestic maker, so that the difference in cost 
of materials, labor, etc., is fully equal to the duty exacted from the 
foreign maker. 

Arseniate of soda is imported freely, so that the present duty is 
not prohibitive, and we respectfully request that the present rate 
be retained in the new bill. 

Respectfully, yours, John Shaw & Co> 



SPONGES. 

[Paragraph 82.] 

STANLEY ADDERLEY, SAN FRANCISCO, CA1., RECOMMENDS THAT 
THE DUTY ON SPONGES BE REMOVED. 

San Francisco, Cal., December J, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: I respectfully beg to call your attention to the item 
sponges. An import duty of 20 per cent aa valorem is at present im- 
posed on same. As an old dealer I consider the industry of our 
Florida fisheries requires no duty to be placed on imported sponges. 
Considerable of our Florida crop is shipped to Europe. The industry 
is now largely in the hands of Grreeks, and the supply has greatly in- 
creased by the recent discovery that our vast Florida Gulf sponge 
submarine beds can and are being gathered by Greek divers in quan- 
tities unheard of, and even undreamed of, by old vessel owners, who 
have seen the hooking method of gathering sponges completely -ren- 
dered antiquated by the modern innovation or diving. 

In the Mediterranean and Bahamas many sponge zones have been 
closed on account of the supply having given out; therefore under 
the conditions of a decreased foreign and increased domestic supply 
and yield no harm can possibly be done in making a change in our 
tariff. 

I sincerely trust that your committee, realizing that u cleanliness 
is next to godliness," and that sponges, the great cleaning medium, 

Sroduced so bountifully by nature, will be placed absolutely free of 
uty on the new revised list your honorable committee is now giving 
careful attention to. 

Yours, respectfully, Stanley Adderley. 
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SULPHUR, 

[Paragraphs 84 and 674.] 

THE CUPBTTE SULPHUR MINING COMPANY, LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
COMPLAINS OF APPLICATION OF LAW RELATIVE TO SULPHUR 
AND SULPHUE PRODUCTS. 

Los Angeles, Cal., December 86, 1908. 
Wats and Means Committee, 

Houses of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Deab Sir : We beg very respectfully to draw your attention to the 
following facts relating to the sulphur industry : 

Under the Dingley bill, refined sulphur was assessed with a duty of 
$8 a ton, which duty was based on the protection necessary to operate 
sulphur mines in this country against the extremely low wage scale 
paid in Japan and Sicily, where the bulk of all sulphur imported to 
this country comes from. 

We have no complaint to make against the amount of duty, but it 
is on account of the fact that in accordance with the rulings of the 
department different grades of refined sulphur have been allowed to 
enter as crude sulphur; that the duty which should have been imposed 
has been practically nullified. Crude sulphur is allowed to enter this 
country free of duty, but no crude sulphur is ever shipped here, as 
every bit of it is retorted, and therefore comes under the head of re- 
fined sulphur. The crude or natural sulphur is mixed with rock, gen- 
erally of an ash or volcanic formation, and has to be retorted or 
refined before it can be used for commercial or chemical uses. 

The sulphur in its original state runs between 10 per cent and 25 per 
cent pure, but all sulphur brought into this country is guaranteed 98 
per cent purej and seldom analyzes less than 99.30, some of the Sicily 
sulphur running as high as 99.90, showing conclusively that it is all 
refined. 

After the importers of sulphur succeeded in having the duty of $8 
a ton annulled on refined sulphur, it came in lumps or large pieces. 
They then sought to have the same ruling made on their powdered or 
refined and sublimed sulphur, and succeeded in having the duty an- 
nulled on these articles also. The result is that large quantities of 
sulphur are imported from Sicily and Japan, and the competition, 

{>articularly from Japan, whence freight rates are obtainable very 
ow, is becoming such as to preclude tne operation of mines in this 
country. 

We have addressed our several Senators and Congressmen on this 
matter, and have taken the liberty of writing you direct, in order that 
you may be cognizant of the facte of the case. 

We would mention for your guidance that our production at the 
present time is round 100 tons per week, which could be largely in- 
creased if the conditions as to foreign competition were changed. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Cuprite Sulphub Mining Co., 
A- E. Ltllie, Secretary. 

(A communication similar to the above was received from the 
Wyoming Sulphur Company, 181 La Salle street, Chicago, HI.) 
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EON. JULIUS KAHN, H. C, SUBMITS BRIEF OF THE FEVADA SUL- 
PHUR COMPANY RELATIVE TO TREASURY DECISIONS CONCERN- 
ING SULPHUR. 

Washington, D. CjJcwuary 10, 1909. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: The Dingley tariff act of 1897 made the following 
provisions relating to sulphur: 

Section 84 : 

•Sulphur, refined or sublimed or flowers of, $8 per too. 

Section 674: 

Sulphur, lac or precipitated, and sulphur or brimstone, crude, In bulk, sul- 
phur ore as pyrites or sulphuret of iron in its natural state, containing in excess 
of 25 per cent of sulphur, and sulphur not otherwise provided for, free. 

By a line of decisions of our Treasury Department and United 
States General Appraisers, we believe the intent and effect of this 
tariff has been entirely nullified. 

The contention seems to have arisen over the terms "crude sul- 
phur " and " refined sulphur." It has been held that refined means 
chemically pure, and all other sulphur is classed as crude and ad- 
mitted free of duty. 

The line of decisions hinge on the conclusions of the Hon. Lot M. 
Morrill, Secretary of the Treasury (Treasury decision 3032), as 
follows: 

The only article known in commerce as refined brimstone Is that which is 
obtained from the crude brimstone by the process of vaporization and sublima- 
tion, which releases the sulphur from all foreign matter, and leaves it chemi- 
cally pure. It is found in commerce under the designation of virgin-rock brim- 
stone, roll brimstone, and flowers of sulphur. Crude brimstone is always 
shipped in bulk, whereas the refined article can not be so shipped without 
destroying or greatly Impairing its commercial value. 

We object to this interpretation, and submit that this conclusion 
and decisions based on it are not founded upon facts, and must have 
been on a wrong theory. 

First. Webster gives as a definition of "crude," "in its natural 
state; not cooked or prepared by fire or heat." 

Any investigation that might be made will show that all the sulphur 
that has been admitted from Japan has been cooked or prepared by 
heat This is a matter easily determined by the Treasury. It is a 
well-known fact, and will no doubt be so admitted by the importers, 
but an inquiry made from our consuls at the ports of shipment would 
establish this fact as we claim it. 

Second. AlS to the conclusion that crude brimstone is always 
shipped in bulk. We admit that if any crude brimstone were shipped 
it would be shipped in bulk. However, as a matter of fact, the 
Japanese sulphur, which is admitted free, is not shipped in duIk, 
but is shipped in mats. The further conclusion, "whereas the re- 
fined article can not be so shipped without destroying or greatly 
impairing its commercial value, is also erroneous. We can not con- 
ceive of any injury that could be done to the refined article that would 
destroy or impair it any more than the crude. Only sufficient heat to 
melt it would have any effect in either case. 
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Third: 

The only article known In commerce as refined brimstone la that which Is 
obtained from the crude brimstone by the process of vaporization and sublima- 
tion, which releases the sulphur from all foreign matter, and leaves it chem- 
ically pure. 

Our comment on this conclusion is that it is entirely based on a 
false theory and not founded on facts. As a thorough investigation 
by analysis will show that sublimed sulphur is not chemically pure, 
and that the process of subliming does not make it chemically pure 
unless it is first refined to a state of chemical purity in the prelim- 
inary process of melting, better known as retorting, and which proc- 
ess it undergoes in every case before being imported and admitted 
as it has been, free. We claim that the process of refining is the 
heating to a melting pointy and as sulphur melts at a lower tempera- 
ture than the impurities with which it is associated in its crude state, 
and is then run off into molds, leaving the impurities behind. But a 
small portion of the sulphur is " submitted ;" in the process of sublim- 
ing the sulphur is vaporized, and upon being admitted to the sublim- 
ing chamber is again precipitated, the principal change being a 
physical or mechanical change, making it flocculent. Probably the 
real deleterious element combined with sulphur is arsenic Arsenic, 
like sulphur, volatilizes and reprecipitates, which fact accounts for 
the finding of arsenic in sublimed sulphur. 

In corroboration of our views above expressed, we attach hereto 
analyses made at the Agricultural Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of California. Numbers 1 and 2 are the best brands of " sub- 
limed " sulphur imported. It will be seen from this that the sublimed 
sulphur is not chemically pure. It will be further seen that the sub- 
limed sulphurs are not as pure even as the unsublimed sulphurs shown 
under numbers 3, 4, and 5. It will also be noticed that the sublimed 
sulphurs contain traces of arsenic, while the retorted sulphurs shown 
as 3, 4, and 5 contain no trace of arsenic or other deleterious sub- 
stances. Nos. 3, 4, and 5 have only undergone the retorting or 
melting process, the same as has been done with the sulphurs admitted 
from Japan free. We respectfully submit, therefore, tnat if the state 
of purity to which the sulphur has been brought is the test of the term 
"refined sulphur," subliming is not refining any more than any 
other process by which the original sulphur ore is treated to separate 
the sulphur from its impurities; that the Treasury decisions are based 
on a wrong hypothesis that vaporized or sublimated sulphurs are 
chemically pure. 

We may ask, then, What did Congress refer to as " refined " sulphur t 
In our opinion there is no doubt that what was meant as refined tfas 
any sulphur which had been melted and improved by any handling 
from its original occurrence. All the sulphur imported from Japan 
and admitted free has undergone such treatment, and none of that 
which has been admitted free has come in its original state or crude. 

It is true that much of the sulphur imported comes in small lumps, 
and that some of it is sublimed and some is reground to various states 
of fineness ; but this is merely a mechanical change and does not re- 
fine ; requires but little labor in handling, in that only ton for ton of 
the material has to be handled ; whereas in the previous process the 
larger quantity has to be handled to make the ton of refined sulphur. 

The grinding and refining require no expensive plants ana but 
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little labor. By admitting the sulphur free from Japan in the 
state in which it is imported and levying a duty only on the sub- 
limed, what does the tariff as constructed protect? In the whole of 
the Western States there is but one plant that we know of that sub- 
limes the Japanese sulphur; one laborer per shift can run the whole 
plant. Nearly all the work done on the sulphur has been performed 
by the cheap labor of Japan. Taking the average price as imported, 
say $20 per ton, none oi this money has been spent in the United 
States. If this ton of sulphur had been produced in the United 
States, his $20 would have oeen spent here. With our higher-paid 
labor, higher cost of fuel, land transportation against their water 
transportation, we can not compete unless with the aid of a protect- 
ive tariff which protects. 

We append hereto a statement of working costs of this company, 
which has attempted to operate an American sulphur mine for some 
years past, but wnich is now closed down, and will probably so remain 
until it can compete so as to get such larger quantity of its product 
to the consumer that it can work on a larger scale and thereby reduce 
its costs. The Japanese sulphur has such great advantage in cost, it 
being landed in our coast ports at times as low as $16 per ton, that 
they can keep the price low enough to preclude our selling in the 
principal markets and yet make a good profit on the Japanese article. 
We do not want increased prices; we want to increase our tonnage, 
which would decrease our costs, and this we can never get as long as 
the Japanese sulphur is admitted free. We do not-want an increased 
duty from the $8 rate already standing in the tariff, but we want an 
interpretation of the meaning of the word " refined " that will cover 
such sulphur which has undergone any process that changes the con- 
dition of the crude sulphur as taken from the earth. Inasmuch as 
the Treasury rulings have held that these sulphurs which come from 
Japan are entitled to free entry either as crude or recovered, and if 
not admitted as crude are admitted as recovered under the "not 
otherwise provided for " clause, we wish the recovered sulphurs to be 
provided for as dutiable at the same rate as refined, which they are 
in fact. 

As it is at least a disputed point as to what refined sulphur is, or 
what Congress intended in the use of the words "refined" and 
"crude," and as the Treasury decisions at times have shown some 
uncertainty, we, as producers of American sulphur, request that 
Congress so define what is dutiable and free as to leave no uncer- 
tainty. We think this can best be done by adding to the dutiable 
list "recovered sulphur, and all sulphur that has been subjected to 
any form of purification by fire or heat," and under section 674 the 
term " crude be defined as " crude sulphur when containing less 
than 25 per cent of sulphur." 

As to the uncertainty of the Treasury Department in its decisions, 
we refer to Treasury decision 17756, G. A. 3742. Quoting therefrom : 

In the decision of this case we are embarrassed by the fact that in June, 
1891, similar merchandise, Imported by the same parties into the port of San 
Francisco from the same exporters, was assessed for duty at $8 per ton, under 
paragraph 88 of the tariff act of 1890, and was claimed to be free under para- 
graph 727 of the same act. In that case the board found, first, " It is elemen- 
tary sulphur ;" second, "It has been refined." (G. A. 1409.) The collector's 
classification was thereupon sustained, and we believe that such decision was 
reached through evidence that was insufficient and incorrect 
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The Secretary thereupon quotes the decision of the Hon. Lot M. 
Morrill, wherein he concludes that the only article known as refined 
sulphur is that which is obtained by the process of vaporization and 
sublimation and that leaves the sulphur chemically pure; and that 
the sulphur treated by roasting or smelting, but was not entirely 
freed from impurities, was commercially known and regarded as 
crude brimstone. 

The Secretary adds: 

The evidence supporting these conclusions, consisting of the testimony of 
foreign producers and dealers in the article, and of domestic importers, 
refiners, and other experts, is so abundant, direct, and clear that there would 
seem to be no room for doubt on the subject. 

It would seem that the evidence on which these conclusions are 
based was wholly one-sided — that of foreign producers and dealers; 
importers, refiners (no doubt of the foreign product) ; and while it 
does not state who the other experts were, they were no doubt such 
as were allied with these interests. It does not appear that the 
American producers of the article were heard. As a matter of fact, 
as the American producer does not import he does not come in con- 
tact with the customs department and has no voice in the matter 
nor any way of making an appearance. 

Quoting further from the decision : 

Reversing a decision of G. A. 1409 places the board in harmony with a pre- 
vious decision known as G. A. 432, which was a very careful and exhaustive 
decision under the tariff act of 1890, and also with synopsis 3442, a decision 
under the tarin* act of 1883. We find— 

(1) That the commercial use of the term "refined sulphur " is the same as 
the scientific use of the same term. 

(2) That grinding is not a process of refining this article. 

(3) That the merchandise before us is crude sulphur, or " sulphur not other- 
wise provided for," and we hold that it is free under paragraph 642 of the act 
of 1894. 

Commenting on the above, we can only agree with the second find- 
ing, that " grinding is not a process of refining this article.'' This is 
based on the ground that grinding does not make the article chem- 
ically pure. On this reasoning, then, we should conclude that if sub- 
liming does not make it chemically pure ? it should not either be 
classed as a process of refining. The question then is, What is refin- 
ing? Is there any refined sulphur within the meaning; of finding 
No. 1 1 And is it not a fact that, accepting this meaning, no duty 
could rightly be levied on any of the sulphurs imported unless they 
were chemically pure ? And this, we Believe, none were. 

That the commercial use of the term " refined sulphur " is the 
same as the scientific use of the same term we do not believe can be 
established by facts. We have no doubt that an investigation will 
show that both the imported and domestic sulphurs that pass as re- 
fined sulphurs in commerce all contain some impurities, varying only 
in a small degree, and are no more impure than the article which 
under the decisions has been admitted free. 

Under finding 3 it seems to us that it was not determined at all 
what the merchandise before them was, except that it was either 
crude sulphur or " sulphur not otherwise provided for." Crude sul- 
phur is provided for, and therefore the terms are not interchangeable, 
and it would seem that it should have been determined whether it 
was " crude " sulphur or " sulphur not otherwise provided for." 
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There is ample crude sulphur in the United States to more than 
supply our domestic consumption, and the only reason that the mines 
have uot been developed into large producers is that the element of 
labor figures so largely into the cost of production; that the main 
sources of competition to be met are located where about the lowest 
rates of wages in the world prevail, Sicily and Japan ; that these 
competitors are so located that they can obtain cheap water trans- 

Sortation to our markets, while the occurrence of most of the sulphur 
eposits in our country are at such distance from the markets as to 
require the most expensive land carriage; that the tariff, which we 
believe was designed to equalize these differences, has been so inter- 
preted as to remove any measure of protection to the home producer. 
It takes both time and a considerable investment of capital to open ' 
up sulphur mines and the building of roads to get the product to 
other transportation facilities. In the case of this company it re- 
quired the making of about 35 miles of wagon road in a previously 
uninhabited country. With an insurmountable competition staring 
one in the face, there is no inducement for the investment of the re- 
quired capital. 

If the duty of $8 per ton is enforced on the imported sulphurs 
which come into competition with our home product ? it would be but 
a short time when the production of the article in this country would 
be so large and at so many different points, that the home competition 
would work a reduction in price even below what has ruled with the 
importation of sulphur heretofore free of duty. This would be pos- 
sible by the great decrease in costs that can be made by working upon 
a larger scale than is now possible; but the protection is absolutely 
requisite during the development stage of the industry. Unless such 

Srotection is afforded we feel certain that not only will our home pro- 
uction not be increased, but that most of the mines that have been 
struggling to get a sufficient market to warrant their continuance will 
be abandoned. It would hardly seem a good policy for this country 
to rely upon foreign sources of supply ; if our own sulphur mines are 
abandoned and the foreign sources of supply suddenly cut off for any 
reason, it would take so long to reopen and get our mines to a pro- 
ducing stage that there would likely ensue a sulphur famine lasting 
for a considerable period. 

As American producers of sulphur we urge that Congress so define 
the meaning of the word u refined " as used in the tariff that it will 
rest on no uncertainty for the Treasury Department to determine, 
and so that all sulphur, whether known as crude or otherwise to com- 
merce, that has to any extent been separated, refined, or purified from 
the original state in which it occurs, or that has been treated by fire, 
heat, or electricity, shall be classed as refined sulphur. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Nevada Sulphuh Company, 
By Louis Rosenfeld, President. 

76941— H. Doc. 1505, 00-2— vol 1 35 
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Exhibit A. 

Comparative test on foreign and Nevada sulphur for agricultural and horti- 
cultural uses made by the agricultural experiment $tation 9 University of 
California, July 28, 1904. 

[Examinations of sulphurs ; sample sent by Nevada Sulphur Company, 8an Francisco, Cat) 





1. 


% 


s. 


4. 


a, 




"P. D.C." 

Rooster 

brand 

French 

sublimed 

sulphur, 

dne 
powder. 


G.B. brand 

Italian 
sublimed 
sulphur, 

fine 
powder. 


Nevada Sulphur Company. 




"Horse Shoe" brand. 


Crown 

Sublime 
brand. 


/ 


"Powdered 
sulphur," 

fine 
powder. 


"Pea Grain 

sulphur," 

small 

lumps. 


Powdered 
sulphur, 

fine 
powder. 


Sulphur 


Per cent* 
98,711 

,8W 
.895 
.001 
Traces. 
.037 


Percent 
99.632 

.220 
.106 
.002 
Traces. 
.040 


Percent, 
99.76 

.11 
None. 
None. 
None. 

.13 


Percent 
99.81 

.09 
None. 
None. 
None. 

.10 


Percent 
99.89 


Impurities: 

Low lit 100° C. (moisture, etc.) 

Uncomblned sulphuric acid (HsSO«) 
Sulphurous acid 


.06 
None. 
None. 


Arsenical compounds 


None. 


8Uica, iron oxid, etc 


.05 






Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 







Of these five samples of commercial sulphurs, No. 5, the Crown 
brand, is unquestionably the best for all purposes, because its content 
of sulphur is the highest and it shows no free acids (arsenious, sul- 

Ehuric, and sulphurous), which for dry sulphuring insures the non- 
urning of grapevines, etc These qualities, together with its per- 
fect mechanical condition, should recommend it very highly and give 
it a preference over such acrid grades of sulphur as are represented bv 
Nos. 1 and 2 of foreign production, although they are sublimed. 
The sulphurs Nos. 3 and 4 of Nevada output also show a high state 
of purity, again emphasizing the fact that the goods examined from 
the Nevada Sulphur Company have every quality to recommend 
them for general use and especially in vineyards, orchards, and fruit* 
bleaching plants. 

Yours, truly, George E. Colby, 

Fruits, Insecticides, University of Cali- 
fornia, College of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Exhibit B. 
Statement of co$t of production of sulphur. 
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Goat per ton. 




1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


Production lor year ..— ....... ...too*.. 


2,448 


1,782 


1,417 


778 






Labor , _ 

Gttiidtas......... ........ „ ^_ . 


$8,536 

.128 

1.420 


89.990 

.167 

1.462 


813.286 
.276 

1.442 
.448 

8.072 

6.056 
.512 
.634 
.484 

1.643 
.795 


812.428 
.172 


Fuel. 


8.129 


Feed 


.628 


General ezpeoae 

Hauling . 

Mine and mill expense . .......... ... 


2.816 
6.055 
.498 
.837 
.839 
1.841 
.878 


2.682 

6.669 

.088 

.658 

.404 

1.179 

^ .495 


6.646 

6.282 

.198 


Mine and mill supplies 

Powder, fu6e, and caps .. .. 


.494 
.878 


Sacks and twine. .~- - — - - - — 


1.856 


Insurance --..._ , ^ ^ . 


1.388 






Total cost at shfpplnff point— -.— . ............. 


20.848 


28.680 


28.648 


81.482 







The above figures are taken from the company's books. As will be 
seen, a large part of the cost is in labor. In addition to the, items 
shown under the heading of labor the hauling comprises in its cost 
the labor of teamsters and cost of feeding animals. It will be noticed 
from the above how largely the costs are affected by the tonnage 
produced. 



GROUND SUMAO. 

[Paragraph 85.] 

CERTAIN IMPORTERS OF GROUND SICILY SUMAC WISH THIS ARTI- 
CLE PUT UP0H THE FREE LIST. 

New Yobk City, December 17, 1908. 
Hon Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : We, the undersigned, respectfully represent that under 
paragraph 85 of the tariff act approved July 24, 1897, that Sicily 
sumac, ground, is dutiable at three-tenths of 1 cent per pound ($G.72 
per ton of 2,240 pounds), and request that said duty be removed and 
ground sumac be placed on the free list. 

We are importers and dealers in Sicily sumac For tanning light- 
colored sheep leathers, Sicily sumac is indispensable. No substitute 
has ever been found which will produce the same results. 

Formerly a large quantity of wild sumac was gathered in this 
country, particularly in Virginia, and ground there. During the past 
twenty years, however, the production has been falling off from year 
to year until to-day there is only one small mill in operation, where 
formerly there were at least ten or twelve. The production is surely 
not 10 per cent of the same amount produced twenty-five years ago, 
and probably 5 per cent would cover this. 

During all this time Sicily sumac has been dutiable. 
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The combination of cultivation, soil, and climate gives sumac pro- 
duced in Sicily certain properties that no other foreign sumac or 
Virginia sumac possesses. All efforts to use other foreign sumac than 
Sicily sumac have failed, and the uncultivated Virginia sumac has 
practically gone out of use. 

We may add that during the past ten years Sicily sumac has varied 
in price, duty paid, landed here, from $35 per ton in 1897 up to $85 
per ton of 2,240 pounds. To-day the price is $76 per ton, but not- 
withstanding the nigher prices of Sicily sumac, Virginia sumac has 
steadily decreased in consumption year after year, thus showing that 
it can not fill the place or be considered a competitor of the foreign 
article. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

W. L. Montgomery Co. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings. 

F. E. Atteaux & Co. (Inc.), 
By F. E. Atteaux, President. 

C. A. Spencer & Son. 

Whittemore- Wright Co. (Inc.), 

E. A. Wright, Vice-President. 



HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, M. C, SUBMITS LETTER OF P. FREDER- 
ICK LENHABT & SON, NEW YORK CUT, RELATIVE TO GROUND 
SICILY SUMAC. 

New York, December 17, 1908. 
Hon. William S. Bennbt, 

Seventeenth Congressional District, 

New York, N. T. 
Sib: We respectfully state that we are tanners of sheepskins, both 
domestic and foreign, and believing that the duty assessed on ground 
sumac under the present tariff law is unnecessary, we ask that this 
article be placed on the free list. 

Ground sumac is the only tanning material by which sheepskins 
can be tanned with the result of producing white and light-colored 
sheep leather, and the duty reflects directly on the tanning business 
as an unnecessary hardship, as ground sumac does not come into com- 
petition with any similar article produced in this country. 

The shrub is cultivated in Sicily, and although formerly the 
American wild sumac was gathered largely, particularly in Virginia, 
and used in tanning goatskins, yet changes in the method of tanning 
have caused the use of other materials apd the production of the 
domestic article has steadily decreased until to-day not one-tenth as 
much is produced as ; say, twenty-five years ago, and yet the amount 
of foreign sumac imported for consumption has not relatively 
diminished. 

Although the price of domestic sumac has been relatively only two- 
thirds that of the foreign article (duty paid), yet even under such a 
condition the use of the Virginia article has steadily decreased. 
We earnestly request that you personally take the matter up. 
Yours, truly, 

Horace J. Arnb, 
For P. Fkedk. Lenhabt & Son. 
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HOI?. A. P. GABDHEB, H. C, STTBHITS BRIEF OF PEABODT AHD 
SALEM (MASS.) TAHHEES RELATIVE TO GROUND SUMAC. 

Peabody, Mass., December 16, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Paynb, 

Chairman Waj/8 aim Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: The undersigned, members of the tanning industry of 
Pea body and Salem, Mass., respectfully request that paragraph 85, 
Schedule A, of the tariff act of July 24, 1897, now in force, be 
omitted from the tariff law now being framed by your committee. 
We append below, in brief, a few of the facts upon which the fore- 
going request is based. 

First American sumac is not and can not be used for the same 
purposes for which Sicily ground sumac is imported. 

Second. The domestic production is so extremely small as to amount 
to practically nothing. Sumac is not cultivated for grinding in this 
country, merely being gathered as it happens to grow in the wild 
state. 

Third. Notwithstanding the present duty of three-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound collected on foreign sumac, the domestic production has 
steadily decreased, until the supply to-day is 90 per cent less than was 
the case twenty years ago, and amounts to but a small fractional part 
of the quantity required by the tanning industry of the United States 
alone. 

Fourth. The quality of the American sumac is so inferior as to 
render it unsuited for the requirements of the tanning trade. 

Fifth. The present tax is unnecessary and burdensome, and consti- 
tutes a direct tribute levied upon an important American industry, 
the tanning of sheepskins. 

Respectfully, The L. B. Southwick Company, 

ByL. B. Southwick, President. 
Nathan H. Poor Leather Co., 
A. B. Clark Co., 
A. B. Clark, President. 
George & Barry Leather Co., 
Richard Barry, President. 
Peter Sim & Sons. 
Helbner Lea Co., 
A. P. Thompson, 
P. R. Gill, 
D. P. Gill, Attorney. 
George Clark, 
Joseph M. Lloyd. 
Littlefield Leather Co., 
S. S. Littlefield, Treasurer. 
Rich'd Cunningham Co. 
Besse, Osborn & Odell (Inc.), 
J. E. Osborn, Treasurer. 
J. E. Osborn & Co. 

(Communications similar to the above were received from the fol- 
lowing: R. Neumann & Co., 76 Duane street, New York City; Hess 
A Harburger, 65 Duane street, New York City ; Veil & Eisendrath, 
403 North Halstead street, Chicago, HI.) 
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WEIL & EISENDKATH, CHICAGO, ILL., THINE THAT GROUND 
SUMAC SHOULD BE FBEE OF DUTY. 

403-421 North Halstead Street, 

Chicago, December 18, 1908. 
Hon. Henry S. Boutell, M. C, 

Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: We would respectfully state that we are tanners of 
sheepskins, both domestic ana foreign, and are large users of ground 
sumac, cultivated in and imported from Sicily. We believe that 
under the existing conditions the duty assessed on ground sumac 
under the present tariff law is unnecessary, and we feel that in justice 
to the tanning industries of this country this article should be placed 
upon the free list. 

This product is the only tanning material by which sheepskins can 
be tanned in order to produce white and fair-colored leather, and we 
feel that this duty reflects an unnecessary hardship on the tanners of 
this country, as the article in question does not come into competition 
with any similar article produced in this country. 

As stated above, this material is cultivated in Sicily, and while 
formerly considerable was gathered in America, particularly in Vir- 
ginia, this latter, through the changes which have been made in tan- 
ning, have made imperative the use of the foreign article. The pro- 
duction of American sumac has decreased steadily, and we believe 
to-day that the production is not a tenth of what was produced a 
quarter of a century ago; still, the quantity of foreign sumac im- 
ported for consumption has not diminished relatively. 

While the price of the domestic article has relatively been but two- 
thirds that of the foreign article (duty paid), yet even under these 
conditions the use of the American article has steadily decreased. 

We sincerely trust that this matter will be given earnest consid- 
eration and that you may be successful in being instrumental in hav- 
ing the tariff revised to the extent, possibly, of having the above 
article placed upon the free list. 

Thanking you in advance for your efforts, we remain, 
Yours, very respectfully, 

Wetl & Etsexdrath, 
Sheepskins and Pulled Wool. 



VANILLIN. 

[Paragraph 86.] 

THE STANDARD ESSENCE COMPANY, OF MAYW00D, N. J., SUBMITS 
BEIEF, ASKING THAT DUTY ON VANILLIN BE NOT BEDUCED 
BELOW THIBTY CENTS AN OUNCE. 

Maywood, N. J., November 27, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sir: Assuming that the question of tariff on vanillin will at 
the proper time engage your attention, we take the liberty of placing 
before you some facts with the hope that the protection afforded 
under the Dingley Act will be continued. 
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Vanillin is the essential flavoring principle of the Vanilla bean, the 
commercial article being synthetically produced from oil of clove. 
The present consumption in the United States is probably something 
over 500,000 ounces annually. It is used for various purposes, but 
chiefly in the manufacture of flavoring extracts and perfumery. 

Previous to 1890 it was exclusively made in Europe and was sold in 
America for $5 and over per ounce. It then paid an ad valorem duty 
<5f 25 per cent In 1806 a factory was started in the United States, 
but was stopped by the foreign manufacturers putting the price 
below the American cost. Appeal was made in 1897 for the specific 
duty, which was accorded under the Dingley Act. Even with this 
help and an expenditure of over $100,000 it was not until 1899 that 
the American manufacturer was able to begin to compete with the 
European makers. With profits beginning to show, more experi- 
mental work was done and more money invested until soon there were 
several factories located in this country. By hard work and enterprise 
cost has been so reduced that vanillin, for which about ten years ago 
the European producer demanded from the American consumer $5 
per ounce, is now, after keen domestic competition, sold for 32 cents 
to 35 cents per ounce. This competition has been so close within a 
year as to be sold at a loss, at 25 cents per ounce, at which price sev- 
eral manufacturers had to discontinue. We mention this simply as 
evidence that at the present prices of 32 cents to 35 cents per ounce 
the article in the United States is only very moderately profitable. 

The present specific tariff accomplished the purpose of opening 
an entirely new business in the fine chemical line in this country, 
which before was of necessity closed to American consideration, 
but which is now supporting several manufacturing plants, giving 
employment to a goodly number of .hands of exceptional intelli- 
gence, and calling for a grade of wages for help and professional 
chemical superintendence of the most expensive sort Manufac- 
turers now have added other articles in the same line with increas- 
ing benefit to the consumer in this country by compelling lower 
prices in the same manner as with vanillin. We can not yet meet 
the latest reduced foreign scale of prices, but we have forced their 
heretofore exorbitant demands on these fine chemicals to a basis of 
reasonable profit, while home competition prevents anything beyond 
this in the United States. 

While profits have not yet reached proportions commensurate 
with the capital invested, still substantial and encouraging progress 
has been made and the foundation is laid on which is being built an 
industry in which American enterprise and investment in manu- 
facturing fine chemicals is taking a place which has heretofore been 
yielded indisputably and exclusively to Europe. 

We can only maintain our foothold and make expected growth by 
the continued assistance of a specific duty which will hold the trade 
on vanillin exclusively for the American manufacturers. This duty 
doubtless could now tie reduced, but it should remain at a level which 
will effectually prevent importations. We would recommend no 
change, but under any circumstances the tariff should not be below 
80 cents per ounce, specific. 

Yours, very truly, Standard Essence Company, 

Edwin W. Preston, 

Treasurer and Secretary. 
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THE VERONA CHEMICAL COMPANY, OF NEWARK, N. J., URGES 
THAT SP ECIFI C DUTY ON VANILLIN BE NOT REDUCED BELOW 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER OUNCE. 

Newark, N. J., December 5, 1908. 
Mr. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
^ Dear Sir : Supposing that the tariff on vanillin will also be con- 
sidered during the present session, we beg to call your attention to the 
following: We are manufacturers of vanillin and at present have 
over $50,000 invested for the production of this article alone, so that 
the committee will appreciate the fact that a just ruling — that is, one 
commensurate with the conditions — is of the utmost importance to us. 

The present selling price in the United States is from 32 to 35 
cents per ounce. In Europe vanillin sells for about 23 to 25 cents 
per ounce. If the latter prices prevailed in this country it would be 
impossible to continue the manufacture without a loss, as was proven 
when about a year ago the most reckless competition forced the sell- 
ing price down to 25 cents per ounce, and two or three manufacturers 
were compelled to discontinue. The difference in cost of production 
of vanillin between Europe and the United States is due to several 
facts. Besides the higher cost of labor and the higher outlay for gen- 
eral expenses, such as insurance, gas, water, etc., the cost of mate- 
rials necessary for production of vanillin are from 20 to 30 per cent 
higher here than abroad. Further, it must be remembered that the 
three or four American manufacturers are limited, by this higher 
cost, to the consumption of the United States, which is probably 
somewhat over 500,000 ounces annually, while we know of one factory 
alone in Germany making double this amount. This has an influence 
of far-reaching importance on the cost of production here, since the 
manufacturer's fixed charges remain practically the same whether his 
output is 200,000 ounces or four times that amount. 

We regard it of the utmost importance that the entire quantity 
of vanillin for consumption in the United States be manufactured in 
this country, because vanillin was one of the first of the fine chemi- 
cals produced in the United States, and it would be a serious blow 
to the advance of the fine chemical industry in this country if the 
duty is lowered to a point where importation will be possible. Com- 
petition among the American manufacturers does not permit a higher 
price than 32 to 35 cents per ounce, which is considered by all. 
whether manufacturer, dealer, or consumer, to be very fair ana 
moderate. The effectual preservation and conservative encourage- 
ment of the American manufacturer requires a continued specific 
duty on vanillin of not less than 25 cents per ounce. 

It may then be stated that the opportunity for the collection of 
revenue for the United States is excluded, but this argument can be 
met by stating that we already pay a duty of 25 per cent on two or 
three of the materials used in tne manufacture of vanillin, so that, 
indirectly, the Government obtains revenue proportionate to the 
amount produced, which is all that should be expected and desired. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Verona Chemical Co., 
Eowin Kuttroff, President. 
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HOIT J. E^LANMNAOLE, DELEGATE FROM HAWAII, SUBMITS 
LETTER OF TARED G. SMITH, OF HAWAII, RELATIVE TO THE 
DUTY OH VANILLIN. 

Washington, D. C, December 2, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : There is another minor Hawaiian industry that needs 
something done for it — the vanilla industry. Our few vanilla grow- 
ers, in common with the influential Wholesale Druggists' Association 
of the United States, would like to see a high duty placed on vanillin. 
Vanillin is a form of proprietary synthetic compound used in the 
manufacture of a growing proportion of the so-called u vanilla ex- 
tract " of commerce. Vanillin itself is a coal-tar product about one 
hundred times stronger than the vanilla produced from the natural 
bean. 

Like ionine, the source of violet perfume, vanillin is a proprie- 
tary compound, the secret of the manufacture of which is not gener- 
ally known. 

The vanilla growers very properly feel that there would be more 
hope for their industry were a much higher import duty placed on 
the imported coal-tar product. 
Very respectfully, 

Jared G. Smith, 
Former Director Federal Experiment Station in Hawaii* 



VANILLIN, FINE OBGANIC CHEMICALS, AND 
PERFUME MATERIALS. 

THE OZONE-VANliXIN COMPANY, OF NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., ASKS 
THAT PEESENT DUTIES ON VANILLIN AND OTHEB CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS BE RETAINED. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., December 0, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: As manufacturers of vanillin, fine organic chemicals^ 
and perfume materials, we ask broadly that the present duties on 
such products be continued and, in particular, the specific duties. 

Since vanillin is specially mentioned in the present tariff, we pre- 
sume that it will fall under your notice in the course of your investi- 
gations, and we therefore ask that the specific duty on this product 
be maintained. In support of our request we beg to submit the fol- 
lowing particulars for your consideration : 

Vanillin is the flavoring principle of the well-known vanilla bean. 
The raw material used tor its production is oil of cloves, and the 

Eroduct is identical in every respect to that existing in the natural 
ean. Owing to the extensive use of vanilla flavoring there is a 
relatively good demand for vanillin, and consequently much money, 
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brains, and skill have been devoted to its manufacture, until what 
with improved processes and competition the price has declined from 
about $5 to 32 to 35 cents per ounce, which is now the present selling 
price. Domestic competition in the article has been very keen dur- 
ing the past three years, and last year the product was sold at an 
actual loss. At the present price several of the manufacturers have 
discontinued work, since it is only by the employment of the very 
best processes and plant that it is possible to make a profit now. 
The successful production of the article demands very skillful and 
capable supervision and the best class of workmen. Workmen skilled 
in organic chemical work are hardly to be found here, and there- 
fore intelligent men have to be selected and trained for the work, 
which is a matter of considerable time and expense. In Europe all 
the smaller manufacturers have been weeded out by competition and 
the product is manufactured by three or four large corporations who 
possess the following advantages over the domestic manufacturer: 

1. Considerably less initial expense for plant and installation 
charges. 

2. An abundant supply of commercial, skilled, professional help 
and trained workmen at less than half the cost of intelligent but 
unskilled help here. 

3. Cheaper chemicals. 

4. More facilities for disposing of their by-products. 

5. Numerous patents from which they derive very handsome 
profits and which enables them to cut prices below cost upon articles 
of which they have no monopoly should they deem it expedient 

6. Larger production. 

In such circumstances, without a specific duty, the American 
manufacturers can not compete with the foreign firms, and we earn- 
estly urge that if any change be made a duty of not less than 25 
cents per ounce be placed on the article. The number of first-class 
installations already erected in this country insures the protection of 
the domestic consumer, as the limited consumption here makes each 
manufacturer very keen to secure business. 

Closely related to vanillin is heliotropin, or artificial heliotrope, 
for which there is a fair demand and which can be manufactured uy 
the same plant and process as vanillin. The raw material for this 
product is camphor oil, or safrol, a body obtained from the camphor 
oil by a simple refrigeration process. Both these products or the 
camphor tree pay 25 per cent duty, while the other product, crude 
camphor, is admitted tree, a somewhat anomalous condition. 

Since the duty on the finished heliotropin is only 25 per cent ad 
valorem, the duty on the raw material makes it impossible for us 
to compete with the foreign manufacturer, although we have a plant 
and process equal to anything abroad for the production of the arti- 
cle. Safrol is extensively used for perfuming the cheaper soaps and 
is the chief constituent of sassafras oil, and we suppose the duty 
was placed upon it to assist the domestic sassafras oil industry. If 
so, it can hardly have been of any assistance, as the present quotations 
for artificial and natural sassafras oil clearly show: Sassafras oil, 
natural, 55 to 70 cents per pound; sassafras oil, artificial, 32 to 33 
cents per pound (made from camphor oil). 

We therefore ask that both camphor oil and safrol be placed on the 
free list with the other oils of foreign origin. 
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If from a revenue standpoint the above request be not acceptable, 
we would respectfully suggest that a duty on all artificial flower oils 
now admitted free would be more in keeping with the purpose of the 
act and produce more revenue, since these artificial oils, notably attar 
of rose, jasmine, neroli, etc., are being imported from abroad in in- 
creasing quantity and United States patents have been obtained in 
several cases covering their manufacture. 

With regard to medicinal preparations containing alcohol or in the 
preparation of which alcohol is used, we earnestly ask that the pres- 
ent specific duty of 55 cents p>er pound or 25 per cent ad valorem 
be maintained. Until permission was grajited to use specially de- 
natured alcohol it was impossible to manufacture such products here, 
but now a large field in the organic chemical industry has been 
opened up for American enterprise which we wish to take advan- 
tage of. 

According to information before us, specific duties in the past have 
encouraged the manufacture of the various products here and the 
installations erected have served as nuclei for the production of other 
articles previously entirely manufactured abroad. 

We trust, 'therefore, that our application for the maintenance of 
the duties, etc., will have your favorable consideration. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

E. C. Spubob, Manager. 



SUGGESTED CHEMICAL SCHEDULE. 

STATEMENT OT HENET HOWARD, CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS' ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, BOSTON, MASS. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908. 

The CnAiRMAN. You represent an organization of chemists? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. I have a card which gives the names of 
the members of the association : 

Members of the Manufacturing Chemists' Association of the United 
States. — The Ammonia Company, Baltimore Chrome Works, Bar- 
rett Manufacturing Company, feaugh & Sons Company, Chicago 
Chemical Company, Cochrane Chemical Company, Columbia Chem- 
ical Company, Chas. Cooper & Co., Davidson Chemical Com- 
fany, General Chemical Company, Grasselli Chemical Company, 
[udson River Aniline Color Works, Harrison Bros. & Co., 
Martin Kalbfleisch Chemical Company, Lazaretto Guano Com- 
pany, Charles Lennicj & Co., W. J. Matheson & Co., Merrimac 
Chemical Company, Jas. L. Morgan & Co., Nichols Chemical Com- 
pany, Pennsylvania Salt Company, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Powers & 
Weightman, Rosengarten & Sons, Rumford Chemical Works, T. P. 
Shepherd & Co., Solvay Process Company, Tartar Chemical Com- 
pany, A. L. Thomsen, Malinckrodt Chemical Company, New York 
Quinine and Chemical Works, The Kalion Chemical Company, B. P. 
Clapp Ammonia Company, Mutual Chemical Company, United Zinc 
and Chemical Company, Passaic Chemical Company. 

The Chairman, i ou have been requested to come here and present 
the matter for them! 
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Mr. Howard. This matter has not been brought up before the asso- 
ciation. We did not know that this hearing was coming on as early 
as this, and we are not prepared to present any argument now, but 
will present a brief before the 4th of December, which, I under- 
stand, is the time limit. 

The Chairman. The committee desires to have the hearings all 
closed by that time so that they can print the results and have them 
for the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Howard. lam not prepared to make any oral argument to-day. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Chaplin. I would like to ask if we may have permission to 
file a further statement giving certain details? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. rlease be as prompt as you can, with the 
understanding that all statements must be filed before the close of 
the hearings. I want to say that the more promptly the statements 
are filed the more thoroughly the committee will examine them be- 
cause they will have more time. 



Boston, Mass., December £, 1008. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee an Ways and Means. 
Dear Sir : The Manufacturing Chemists' Association of the United 
States, an association of the manufacturing chemists of this country, 
and a list of whose 40 members is hereto annexed, at a meeting held in 
Philadelphia on November 16, 1908, unanimously passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, That tbe Manufacturing Chemists* Association of the United States 
authorize the executive committee to receive briefs and to prepare a complete 
chemical schedule for submission to the Ways and Means Committee, but in 
case any conflicting briefs are received they shall be returned to the senders for 
their Individual action, and that all items thus In conflict shall be omitted from 
the chemical schedule prepared by the Manufacturing Chemists' Association of 
the United States, the intent of this resolution being to put the strength of this 
association behind that portion of the chemical schedule in which no changes 
are desired or in which full agreement can be obtained. 

Pursuant to the above resolution the executive committee of this 
association has received briefs from its various members embodying 
such suggestions as each member has to make, either as to changes in 
or as to the retention of the present rates. In so far as the members 
have been unanimous as to changes desired, these changes have been 
incorporated in the schedule hereto annexed, which is a complete 
chemical schedule as advocated by this association, any changes in 
the schedule from the act of 1897 being indicated in italics. In the 
few cases in which the members of the association have not been in 
absolute accord as to rates the association is silent and leaves each 
member to file individual briefs with your committee. Such instances 
are indicated with an asterisk (*). 

In examining the annexed schedule it is at once apparent that the 
association has to a very large extent affirmed the tariff rates estab- 
lished by the act of 1897. This indicates the satisfaction of the asso- 
ciation with respect to the majority of the Dingley rates established in 
the chemical schedule. 
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It is the belief of this association that the act of 1897 has justified 
its existence and has in general most successfully accomplished its 
purpose. The manufacturing chemists have been able under the pres- 
ent tariff act to maintain their industry actively and with a fair profit, 
but it is common knowledge that they have in no way been so pro- 
tected by exorbitant import duty charges as to derive unearned or 
undeserved profits, which lead to monopolistic combinations and 
trusts. 

In the firm belief that our association is asking only for what is fair 
to the producer and consumer alike, it desires to place before your 
committee its protest against any general reduction of the established 
Dingley rates, believing that any such reduction would inevitably 
lead to commercial disturbance and business depression among our 
members. 

Trusting that our suggestions may meet with your approval, I am, 
Respectfully, yours, 

Henry Howard, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 



TChanges recommended In the act of 1897 are in italics. Note.— Special 
briefs tuny be forwarded to your committee by those of onr members specially 
interested in those articles or paragraphs nfter which there is an asterisk (•), 
the association making no recommendations as an association in regard to 'these 
articles and paragraphs. All articles or paragraphs after which there is no 
asterisk (+), have the full recommendation of the association.] 

Paragraph 1. Acids: Acetic or pyroligneous acid, not exceeding 
the specific gravity of one and forty-seven one-thousandths, three- 
fourtns of one cent per pound; exceeding the specific gravity of one 
and forty-seven one-thousandths, two cents per pound ; boracic acid, 
five cents per pound ; chromic acid, three cents per pound ; lactic acid, 
commercial, containing not over fifty per centum by weight of actual 
lactic acid, three cents per pound; for each additional ten per centum, 
or fractional part thereof, of lactic acid contained in excess of fifty 
per centum, an additional three-fourths of one cent per pound. All 
salts containing lactic acid shall be assessed the same duty on their 
lactic acid content as solutions of the commercial acid. Lactic acid 
of the grade specified in the United States Phcrrmacopma as' lactic 
acid C. P. ana all other grades of sufficient purity to be used for 
similar purposes as lactic acid C. P : , ten cents per pound; citric acid, 
seven cents per pound; salicylic acid, ten cents per pound; sulphuric 
acid or oil of vitriol not specially provided for in this act, one- fourth 
of one cent per pound; tannic acid or tannin, fifty cents per pound; 
gallic acid, ten cents per pound; tartaric acid, seven cents per pound; 
all other acids not specially provided for in this act, twenty-nve per 
centum ad valorem. 

Provided, That no article classified for duty under this paragraph 
shall pay less than twenty-five per centum ad valorem, 

REASONS FOR CHANGES. 

The changes in regard to lactic acid are suggested principally in 
order to enforce more equitably the present 3-ccnt rate on lactic arid, 
and secure to the Government the 3-cent duty which was contem- 
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{dated by the Dingley Act, and which is largely escaped at present , 
y importing this acid in concentrated forms. (Reference is made to 
the brief and argument of Alan A. Claflin, representing the Avery 
Chemical Company, before your committee.) 

Par. 2. All alcoholic perfumery, including cologne water and 
other toilet waters and toilet preparations of all kinds, containing 
alcohol or in the preparation of which alcohol is used, and alcoholic 
compounds not specially provided for in this act, sixty cents per 
pound and forty-nve per centum ad valorem. 

a Par. 3. Alkalies, alkaloids, distilled oils, essential oils, expressed 
oils, rendered oils, and all combinations of the foregoinjg, and all 
chemical compounds and salts, not specially provided for in this act, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 
Cyanide of sodium, twenty -five per centum ad valorem. 
Tin, tetrachloride of, liquid anhydrous, crystallized or amorphous, 
or in solution, on the amount of anhydrous tetrachloride of tin con- 
tained, five and one-half cents per pound. 

Note. — Under the clause "all chemical compounds and salts not specially pro- 
vided for " a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem has been assessed upon the follow- 
ing chemicals: Ammonia, aqua;* ammonia, liquid anhydrous;* ammonia phos- 
phate, OS to 100 per cent;* barium peroxide;* carbon tetrachloride;* cyanide of 
sodium; magnesium chloride;* oil essential;* soda acetate;* soda, prussiate 
of;* soda phosphate;* tin, tetrachloride of; titanium pottassium oxalate;* 
titanoas sulphate.* 

REASONS FOR CHANGES. 

The duty as suggested on tetrachloride of tin is merely a change 
from ad valorem duty to a specific duty, the rate suggested being the 
specific equivalent of the ad valorem rate based on present values in 
Europe. Specific rate is requested in place of the ad valorem rate on 
account of the instability of prices. (For further discussion in regard 
to these changes, see a letter of the Henry Bower Chemical Manufac- 
turing Company to the chairman of your committee dated November 
18, 1908.) 

The change suggested in regard to cyanide of sodium is largely to 
avoid ambiguity. It is at present assessed at 25 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 3, and no change in the rate is requested. ^ Inas- 
much as cyanide of sodium is sometimes mixed with cyanide of 
postassium, which is assessed at 12J per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 66, efforts have been made ajid probably will be made in the 
future to import cyanide of sodium unaer the lower rate, which it is 
believed will render it impossible for our manufacturers to compete 
with foreign manufacturers. Hence it is requested that the above 
specific provision be made for cyanide of sodium. (For further dis- 
cussion see brief of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, 
dated November 9, 1908, now before your committee.) 

Par. 4. Alumina, hydrate of, or refined bauxite, six-tenths of one 
cent per pound; alum, alum cake, patent alum, sulphate of alumina, 
and aluminous cake, and alum in crystals or ground, one-half of one 
cent per pound. 

Par. 5. Ammonia, carbonate of, one and one-half cents per pound; 
muriate of, or sal ammoniac, three-fourths of one cent per pound; 
sulphate of, three-tenths of one cent per pound. 

Par. 6. Argols or crude tartar or wine lees crude, containing not 
more than forty per centum of bit art rate of potasn, one cent per 
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pound; containing more than forty per centum of bitartrate of 
potash, one and one-half cents per pound ; tartars and lees crystals, 
or partly refined argols, containing not more than ninety per centum 
of bitartrate of potash, and tartrate of soda or potassa, or Rochelle 
salts, four cents per pound ; containing more than ninety per centum 
of bitartrate of potash, five cents per pound; cream of tartar and 
patent tartar, six cents per pound. 

Par. 7. Blacking of all kinds, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 8. Bleaching powder, or chloriae of lime, one-fifth of one cent 
per pound. 

Par. 9*. Blue vitriol or sulphate of copper, one-half of one cent per 
pound. 

Par. 10. Bone char, suitable for use in decolorizing sugars, twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 11. Borax, five cents per pound; borates of lime or soda, or 
other borate material not otherwise provided for, containing more 
than thirty-six per centum of anhydrous boracic acid, four cents 
per pound ; borates of lime or soda, or other borate material not other- 
wise provided for, containing not more than thirty-six per centum of 
anhydrous boracic acid, three cents per pound. 

Par. 12. Camphor, refined, six cents per pound. 

Par. 13. Chalk (not medicinal nor prepared for toilet purposes) 
when ground, precipitated naturally or artificially, or otherwise pre- 
pared, whether in the form of cubes, blocks, sticks or disks, or other- 
wise, including tailors', billiard, red, or French chalk, one cent per 
pound. Manufactures of chalk, not specially provided for in this act, 
twenty-five ner centum ad valorem. 

Par. 14. Chloroform, twenty cents per pound. 

Par. 15*. Coal-tar dyes or colors, not specially provided for in this 
act, thirty per centum ad valorem ; all other products or preparations 
of coal tar, not colors or dyes and not medicinal, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 16. Cobalt, oxide of, twenty-five cents per pound. 

Par. 17. Collodion and all compounds of pyroxylin, whether 
known as celluloid or by any other name, fifty cents per pound ; rolled 
or in sheets, unpolished, and not made up into articles, sixty cents per 
pound ; if in finished or partly finished articles, and articles of which 
collodion or any compound or pyroxylin is the component material of 
chief value, sixty-five cents per pound and twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 18. Coloring for brandy, wine, beer, or other liquors, fifty 
per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 19. Copperas or sulphate of iron, one-fourth of one cent per 
pound. 

Par. 20. Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds^ bulbs, 
bulbous roots, excrescences, fruits, flowers, dried fibers, dried insects, 
grains, gums and gum resin, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, nut- 
galls, roots, stems, spices, vegetables, seeds (aromatic, not garden 
seeds), seeds of morbid growth, weeds, and woods used expressly for 
dyeing; any of the foregoing which are drugs and not edible, but 
which are advanced in value or condition by refining, grinding, or 
other process, and not specially provided for in this act, one-fourth 
of one cent per pound, and in addition thereto ten per centum ad 
valorem. 
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Par. 21. Ethers: Sulphuric, forty cents per pound; spirits of 
nitrous ether, twenty-five cents per pound; fruit ethers, oils, or es- 
sences, two dollars per pound; ethers of all kinds not specially pro- 
vided for in this act one dollar per pound : Provided, That no article 
of this paragraph snail pay a less rate of duty than twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

Par. 22. Extracts and decoctions of logwood and other dyewoods, 
and extracts of bark, such as are commonly used for dyeing or tan- 
ning, not specially provided for in this act, seven-eighths of one cent 
per pound; extracts of quebracho and of hemlock bark, one-half of 
one cent per pound ; extracts of sumac, and of woods other than dye- 
woods, not specially provided for in this act, five-eighths of one cent 
per pound. 

Par. 23. Gelatin, glue, isinglass or fish glue, and prepared fish 
bladders or fish sounds, valued at not above ten cents per pound, two 
and one-half cents per pound; valued at above ten cents per pound 
and not above thirty-five cents per pound, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem ; valued above thirty-five cents per pound, fifteen cents per 
pound and twenty per centum ad valorem. * 

Par. 24. Glycerin, crude, not purified, one cent per pound ; refined, 
three cents per pound. 

Par. 25. Indigo, extracts, or pastes of, three-fourths of one cent 
per pound ; carmmed ; ten cents per pound. 

Par. 26. Ink and ink powders, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 27. Iodine, resublimed, twenty cents per pound. 

Par. 28. Iodoform, one dollar per pound. 

Par. 29. Licorice, extracts of, in paste, rolls, or other forms, four 
and one-half cents per pound. 

Par. 30. Giicle, ten cents per pound. 

Par. 31. Magnesia, carbonate of, medicinal, three cents per pound; 
calcined, medicinal, seven cents per pound; sulphate of, or Epsom 
salts, one-fifth of one cent per pound. 

Par. 32. Oils: Alizarin assistant, sulpho-ricinoleic acid, and rici- 
noleic acid, by whatever name known, whether liquid, solid, or in 
paste, in the manufacture of which fifty per centum or more of castor 
oil is used, thirty cents per gallon ; in the manufacture of which less 
than fifty per centum of castor oil is used, fifteen cents per gallon; 
all other alizarin assistant, not specially provided for in this act, 
thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 33. Castor oil, thirty-five cents per gallon. 

Par. 34. Cod-liver oil, fifteen cents per gallon. 

Par. 35. Cotton-seed oil, four cents per gallon of seven and one- 
half pounds weight. 

Par. 36. Croton oil, twenty cents per pound. 

Par. 37. Flaxseed, linseed, and poppy-seed oil, raw, boiled, or oxi- 
dized, twenty cents per gallon of seven and one-half pounds weight 

Par. 38. "Fusel oil, or amylic alcohol, one-fourth of one cent per 
pound. 

Par. 39. Hemp-seed oil and rape-seed oil, ten cents per gallon. 

Par. 40. Olive oil, not specially provided for in this act, forty 
cents per gallon; in bottles, jars, tins, or similar packages, fifty cents 
per gallon. 

Par. 41. Peppermint oil, fifty cents per pound. 
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Par. 42. Seal, herring, whale, and other fish oil, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, eight cents per gallon. 

Par. 43. Opium, crude or unmanufactured, and not adulterated, 
containing nine per centum and over of morphia, one dollar per 
pound ; morphia or morphine, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or salts 
of opium, one dollar per ounce; aqueous extract of opium, for medici- 
nal uses, and tincture of, as laudanum, and other liquid preparations 
of opium, not specially provided for in this act, forty per centum ad 
valorem ; opium containing less than nine per centum ormorphia, and 
opium prepared for smoking, six dollars per pound ; but opium pre- 

Eared for smoking and other preparations of opium deposited in 
onded warehouses shall not be removed therefrom without payment 
of duties, and such duties shall not be refunded. 

Par. 44. Paints, colors, and varnishes: Baryta, sulphate of, or 
barytes, including barytes earth, unmanufactured, seventy-five cents 
per ton; manufactured, five dollars and twenty-five cents per ton. 

Par. 45. Blues, such as Berlin, Prussian, Chinese, and all others, 
containing ferrocyanide of iron, in pulp, dry, or ground in or mixed 
with oil or water, eight cents per pound. 

Par. 4G. Blanc-hxe, or artificial sulphate of barytes, and satin 
white or artificial sulphate of lime, one-iialf of one cent per pound. 

Par. 47. Black, made from bone, ivory, or vegetable substance, by 
whatever name known, including boneblack and lampblack, dry or 
ground in oil or water, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 48. Chrome yellow, chrome green, and all other chromium 
colors in the manufacture of which lead and bichromate of potash 
or soda are used, in pulp, dry, or ground in or mixed with oil or 
water, four and one-half cents per pound. 

Par. 49. Ocher and ochery eartns, sienna and sienna earths, and 
umber and umber earths, not specially provided for, when crude 
or not powdered, washed or pulverized, one-eighth of one cent per 
pound ; if powdered, washed or pulverized, three-eighths of one cent 
per pound; if ground in oil or water, one and one-half cents per 
pound. 

Par. 50. Orange mineral, three and three-eighths cents per pound. 

Par. 51. Red lead, two and seven-eighths cents per pound. 

Par. 52. Ultramarine blue, whether dry, in pulp, or mixed with 
water, and wash blue containing ultramarine, three and three- fourths 
cents per pound. Reasons: (See brief submitted to your committee 
on November 10, 1908, by Eugene Merz in behalf of Heller & Merz 
Company.) . 

Par. 53. Varnishes, including so-called gold size or japan, thirty- 
five per centum ad valorem; spirit varnishes, one dollar and thirty- 
two cents per gallon and thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 54. Vermilion red, and other colors containing quicksilver, 
dry or ground in oil or water, ten cents per pound; when not con- 
taining quicksilver but made of lead or containing lead, five cents 
per pound. 

Par. 55. White lead, white paint, and pigment containing lead, 
dry or in pulp, or ground or mixed with oil, two and seven-eighths 
cents per pound. 

Par. 56. Whiting and Paris white, dry, one- fourth of one cent per 
pound ; ground in oil, or putty, one cent per pound. 

76941— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 36 
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Par. 57. Zinc, oxide of, and white paint or pigment containing 
zinc, but not containing lead, dry, one cent per pound ; ground in oil, 
one and three- fourths cents per pound ; sulnd of zinc white, or white 
sulphide of zinc, one and one- fourth cents per pound; chloride of zinc 
and sulphate of zinc, one cent per pound. 

Par. 58. All paints, colors, pigments, lakes, crayons, salts, and 
frostings, whether crude or dry or mixed, or ground with watjpr or 
oil or with solutions other than oil, not otherwise specially provided 
for in this act, thirty per centum ad valorem; all paints, colors, and 
pigments, commonly known as artists' paints or colors, whether in 
tubes, pans, cakes, or other forms, thirty per centum ad valorem; 
colors, color bodies, stains, glazes, enamels, and fluxes, used or suitable 
to be used in the manufacture of ceramic, enameled, and glass articles, 
thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Note.— Request has been made that Iron oxide 97-08 per cent be placed on 
the "free list." (See brief of the Binns Chemical Works.) 

SEASONS FOB CHANGE. 

(See the brief of the Roesftler & Haaslacber Chemical Company regarding the 
dntles on ceramic colors, dated November 9, 1008, and now before your com- 
mittee.) 

Par. 59. Paris green and London purple, fifteen per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. GO. Lead : Acetate of, white, three and one-fourth cents per 
pound; brown, gray, or yellow, two and one- fourth cents per pound; 
nitrate of, two and one-half cents per pound; litharge, two ana three- 
fourths cents per pound. 

Par. 61. Phosphorus, eighteen cents per pound. 

Par. 62. Potash: Bichromate and chromate of, three cents per 
pound. 

Par. 63. Potash : Caustic, or hydrate of, refined, in sticks or rolls, 
one cent per pound ; chlorate of, two and one-half cents per pound. 

Par. 64. Potash: llydriodate, iodide, and iodate of, twenty-five 
cent? per pound. 

Par. 65. Potash : Nitrate of, or saltpeter, refined, one-half cent per 
pound. 

Par. 66. Potash : Prussiate of, red, eight cents per pound ; yellow, 
four cents per pound; cyanide of potassium, twelve and one-half per 
centum ad valorem; cyanide of sodium, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

Note.— The above change Is suggested only in case cyanide of sodium Is not 
added to paragraph 3. 

Par. 67. Medicinal preparations containing alcohol, or in the prep- 
aration of which alcohol is used, not specially provided for in this 
act, fifty-five cents per pound, but in no case shall the same pay less 
than twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 68. Medicinal preparations not containing alcohol or in the 
preparation of which alcohol is not used, not specially provided for in 
this act, twenty-five per centum ad valorem ; calomel and other mer- 
curial medicinal preparations, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 69. Plasters, healing or curative, of all kinds, and court- 
plaster, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 
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Par. 70. Preparations used as applications to the hair, mouth, 
teeth, or skin, such as cosmetics, dentifrices, pastes, pomades, powders, 
and other toilet articleSj and articles of pjerf umery, whether in sachets 
or otherwise, not containing alcohol or in the manufacture of which 
alcohol is not used, -and not specially provided for in this act, fifty 
per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 71. Santonin, and all salts thereof containing eighty per 
centum or over of santonin, one dollar per pound. 

Par. 72. Soap: Castile soap, one and one- fourth cents per pound; 
fancy, perfumed, and all descriptions of toilet soap, including so- 
called medicinal or medicated soaps, fifteen cents per pound; all 
other soaps not specially provided for in this act, twenty per centum 
ad valorem. 

Par. 73. Soda: Bicarbonate of soda, or supercarbonate of soda, 
or saleratus, and other alkalies containing fifty per centum or more 
of bicarbonate of soda, three- fourths of one cent per pound. 

Par. 74. Bichromate and chromate of soda, two cents per pound. # 

Par. 75. Crystal carbonate of soda, or concentrated soda crystals 
or monohvdrate or sesquicarbonate of soda, three-tenths of one cent 
per pound; chlorate of soda, two^ cents per pound. 

Par. 76.^ Hydrate of, or caustic soda, three-fourths of one cent per 
pound; nitrite of soda, two and one-naif cents per pound; hypo- 
sulphite, one-half of one cent per pound; sulphide of soda, not ex- 
ceeding a strength of thirty-two per centum of sulphide of sodium, 
one-half of one cent ver pound; exceeding a strength of thirty-two 
per centum of sulphide of sodium, one cent per pound. 

SEASONS FOR CHANGE. 

This change is requested in order that the existing duty may not be 
evaded. By fusing or concentrating this article the efficiency or 
strength is about doubled and the article becomes twice as valuable 
as when in the crystal form. Hence the above change is suggested. 
(See the brief of the Henrjr Bower Chemical Manufacturing Com- 
pany now before your committee.) 

Par. 77. Sal soda, or soda crystals, not concentrated, two-tenths 
of one cent per pound. 

Par. 78. Soda ash, three-eighths of one cent per pound; arseniate 
of soda, one and one-fourth cents per pound. 

Par. 79.* Silicate of soda, or other alkaline silicate, one-half of 
one cent per pound. 

Par. 80. Sulphate of soda, or salt cake, or niter cake, one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per ton. 

Par. 81. Sea moss, ten per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 82. Sponges, twenty per centum ad valorem; manufactures 
of sponges, or of which sponge is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for in this act, forty per cent ad valorem. 

Par. 83. Strychnia, or strychnine, and all salts thereof, thirty 
cents per ounce. 

Par. 84.* Sulphur, refined or sublimed, or flowers of, eight dollars 
per ton. 

Par. 85. Sumac, ground, three-tenths of one cent per pound. 

Par. 86. Vanillin, eighty cents per ounce. 
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Par. 93. Clays or earths: Clays or earths, unwrought or unmanu- 
factured, not specially provided for in this act, one dollar per ton; 
wrought or manufactured, not specially provided for in this act, two 
dollars per ton; china clay or kaolin, two dollars and fifty cents per 
ton; limestone rock asphalt containing not more than fifteen per 
centum of bitumen, fifty cents per ton ; asphaltum and bitumen, not 
specially provided for in this act, crude, if not dried, or otherwise 
advanced in any manner, one dollar and fifty cents per ton; if dried 
or otherwise advanced in any manner, three dollars per ton; fuller's 
earth, unwrought and unmanufactured, one dollar and fifty cents per 
ton ; wrought or manufactured, three dollars per ton. 

Note. — Bauxite: Paragraph 93 of the act of 1897 contained the following 
words: "Bauxite, or beauxite, crude, not refined or otherwise advanced In con- 
dition from its natural state, one dollar per ton." These words have been 
omitted from the above paragraph by this association, as it is the desire of the 
association to have bauxite placed on the " free list." 

> REASONS. 

There are two distinct kinds of bauxite, one of the character of the 
American bauxite, known as " white " bauxite, and the other known 
as " red " bauxite, which is mined almost exclusively in foreign coun- 
tries, particularly France. These two different kinds of bauxite are 
used for two distinct purposes. 

The " white " or American bauxite contains 47 per cent to 55 per 
cent alumina, 1 per cent to 6 per cent of iron, and from G per cent to 
15 per cent of silica. The better qualities of this bauxite are used in 
the manufacture of sulphate of alumina^ in the manufacture of which 
a high percentage of silica is not objectionable, while a high percent- 
age of iron is very detrimental. 

The " red " bauxite contains about 60 per cent of alumina, about 20 

?er cent of iron, while the silica contents are less than 2 per cent 
'his " red " bauxite is used principally in the production of alumina, 
which is the principal source of aluminum used in the manufacture 
of the metal aluminum. In the refining process of this " red " bauxite 
the high percentage of iron is not objectionable, while a high percent- 
age or silica contents is almost fatal to economical manufacture. 
Thus it is apparent that the American or " white " bauxite and the 
" red " bauxite, which constitutes the greater portion of the foreign 
importation, being distinct in their character and purpose, are not 
really in competition with each other. 

According to the Mineral Industry for 1907 ; edited by Walter R. 
Ingalls, ana which is the most accurate and official estimate of mineral 
productions in the United States published, there were produced in 
the United States in 1906, 78,331 tons of bauxite, and in 1907, 97,776 
tons. Mr. TV. C. Neilson, who appeared before your committee on 
November 23, representing the Bauxite Mining and Manufacturing 
(Company, of Philadelphia, estimated that the output in the United 
States for 1908 woula not exceed 50,000 tons. This may be a^ fair 
estimate, considering the temporarily depressed state of the aluminum 
industry, but it is submitted that it 1908 was a normal year the out- 
put of American bauxite would have been well in excess of 100,000 
tons. During the ^ear 1907 there were imported 16,372.80 tons of 
bauxite, but the major portion of this importation was " red " baux- 
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ite, which, as already explained, is not really in conflict with our 
American ore. 

It is submitted that when due consideration is given to the fact 
that the American output of bauxite increased nearly 20,000 tons from 
1906 to 1907, and when it is considered how small has been the im- 
portation of " white " bauxite under the present $1 tariff, it will be 
apparent that our American producers of bauxite do not require the 
protection of this $1 duty. 

There is little argument against importing "red" bauxite free. 
As already stated, it would not seriously interfere with American 
mines, while, on the other hand, it would most certainly stimulate 
the manufacture of the metal aluminum, which, as is generally known, 
is a great and growing industry. 

Likewise it is believed that there is little argument for maintain- 
ing u white " bauxite on the dutiable list. The American mines do 
not need protection. Furthermore, as the American mines are situ- 
ated in Georgia, Alabama, and Arkansas, the products of these mines 
are not available to the manufacturers in the Northern and Eastern 
States on account of the freight rates, the freight rates from abroad 
being approximately $2.25 a ton, while the freight rates from the 
American mines to eastern consumers will run as high as $5 a ton. 
Thus the entire American product is consumed in the general locality 
of the mines. Hence, it is believed that the amount of bauxite im- 
ported will be practically the same whether the $1 duty remains or 
not. The present duty merely raises the price of those manufactures 
in which "white " bauxite is an element. 

In conclusion this association strongly urges that the present du^ty 
be taken off from all bauxite. 

FREE LIST. 

Par. 4G4. Acids: Arsenic or arsenious, benzoic,* carbolic, fluoric, 
hydrochloric or muriatic, nitric, oxalic, phosphoric,* phthalic, picric 
or nitropicric, prussic, silicic, and valerianic. 

Par. 4G5. Aconite. 

Par. 4GG. Acorns, raw, dried or undried, but unground. 

Par. 4G9.* Alizarin, natural or artificial, and dyes derived from 
alizarin or from anthracin. 

Par. 470. Amber, and amberoid unmanufactured, or crude gum. 

Par. 471. Ambergris. 

Par. 472.* Aniline salts. 

Par. 475. Annatto, roucou, rocoa, or Orleans, and all extracts of. 

Par. 477. Apatite. 

Par. 4Y8. Arrowroot in its natural state and not manufactured. 

Par. 479. Arsenic fftid sulphide of, or orpiment. 

Par. 480. Arseniate of aniline. 

Par. 482. Articles in a crude state used in dyeing or tanning not 
specially provided for in this act. 

Par. 485. Ashes, wood and lye of, and beet-root ashes. 

Par. 48G. Asafetida. 

Par. 487. Balm of Gilead. 

Par. 488. Barks, cinchona or other from which quinine may be 
extracted* 
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Par. 489. Baryta, carbonate of, or witherite. Bauxite, or beaux- 
ite, crude, not refined or otherwise advanced in condition from its 
natural state. 

Note. — See argument under paragraph ninety-three. 

Par. 495. Bismuth. 

Par. 499. Bones, crude, or not burned, calcined, ground, steamed, 
or otherwise manufactured, and bone dust or animal carbon, and 
bone ash, fit only for fertilizing purposes. 

Par. 506. Brazil paste. 

Par. 512. Burgundy pitch. 

Par. 513. Cadmium. 

Par. 515. Camphor, crude. 

Par. 516. Castor or castoreum. 

Par. 519. Chalk, crude, not ground, precipitated, or otherwise 
manufactured. 

Par. 521. Civet, crude. 

Par. 524.* Coal tar, crude, pitch of coal tar, and products of coal 
tar known as dead or creosote oil, benzol, toluol, naphthalin, xylol, 
phenol, cresol, toluidine, xylidin, cumidin, binitrotoluol, binitroben- 
zol, benzidin, tolidin, dianisidin, naphtol, naphtylamin, diphenyla- 
min, benzaldehyde, benzyl chloride, resorcin, nitro-benzol, and nitro- 
toluol ; all the foregoing not medicinal, and not colors or dyes. 

Par. 525. Cobalt and cobalt ore. 

Par. 526. Cocculus indicus. 

Par. 527. Cochineal. 

Par. 538. Cryolite, or kryolith. 

Par. 539. Cudbear. 

Par. 542. Cutch. 

Par. 544. Dandelion roots, raw, dried, or undried, but unground. 

Par. 546. Divi-divi. 

Par. 547. Dragon's blood. 

Par. 548. Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, 
bulbs, and bulbous roots, excrescences, fruits, flowers, dried fibers, 
and dried insects, grains, gums, and gum resin, herbs, leaves, lichens, 
mosses, nuts, nutgalls, roots, and stems, spices, vegetables, seeds, 
aromatic, and seeds of morbid growth, weeds and woods used ex- 
pressly for dyeing; any of the foregoing which are drugs and not 
edible, and are in a crude state, and not advanced in value or condi- 
tion bv refining or grinding, or by other process, and not specially 
provided for in this act. 

Par. 551. Ergot. 

Par. 563. Gambier. 

Par. 568. Grease, and oils (excepting fish oils), such as are com- 
monly used in soap making or in wire drawing, or for stuffing or 
dressing leather, and which are fit only for such uses, and not speci- 
ally provided for in this act. 

Par. 569. Guano, manures, and all substances used only for 
manure. , 

Par. 570. Gutta percha, crude. 

Par. 580. Indigo. 

Par. 581. Iodine, crude. 

Par. 582. Ipecac 

Par. 585. Jalap. 

Par. 589. Kelp. 
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Par. 590. Kieserite. 

Par. 591. Kyanite, or cyanite, and kainite. 

Par. 592. Lac dye, crude, seed, button, stick, and shelL 

Par. 593. Lac spirits. 

Par. 597. Lemon juice, lime juice, and sour orange juice. 

Par. 598. Licorice root, unground. 

Par. 600. Lime, citrate of. 

Par. 602. Litmus, prepared or not prepared. 

Par. 604. Madder and munjeet, or Indian madder, ground or pre- 
pared, and all extracts of. . 

Par. 005. Magnesite, crude or calcined, not purified. 

Par. 606. Magnesium, not made up into articles. 

Par. 611. Marshmallow or althea root, leaves or flowers, natural 
or unmanufactured. 

Par. 617. Moss, seaweeds, and vegetable substances, crude or un- 
manufactured, not otherwise specialty provided for in this act 

Par. 618. Musk, crude, in natural pods. 

Par. 619. Myrobolans. 

Par. 623. Nux vomica- 

Par. 625. Oil cake. 

Par. 626. Oils: Almond, amber, crude # and rectified ambergris, 
anise or anise seed, aniline*, aspic or spike lavender, bergamot, caje- 
put, caraway, cassia, cinnamon,cedrat, chamomile, citronella or lemon 
crass, civet, cocoanut, fennel, ichthyol, jasmine or jasimine, juglan- 
dium, juniper, lavender, lemon, limes, mace, neroli or orange flower, 
enfleurage grease, nut oil or oil of nuts not otherwise specially pro- 
vided for in this act, orange oil, olive oil for manufacturing or me- 
chanical purposes fit only for such use and valued at not more than 
sixty cents per gallon, ottar of roses, palm, rosemary, or anthoss, 
sesame or sesamum seed or bean, thyme, origanum, red or white, vale- 
rian ; and also spermaceti, whale, and other fish oils of American fish- 
eries and all fish and other products of such fisheries; petroleum, 
crude or refined : Provided, That if there be imported into the Unitea 
States crude petroleum, or the products of crude petroleum produced 
in any country which imposes a duty on petroleum or its products 
exported from the United States, there shall in such cases be levied, 
paid, and collected a duty upon said crude petroleum or its products 
so imported equal to the duty imposed by such country. 

Par. 628. Orchil, or orchil-liquid 

Par. 633. Paraffin. 

Par. 639. Phosphates, crude. 

Par. 641. Platina, in ingots, bars, sheets, and wire. 

Par. 642. Platinum, unmanufactured, and vases, retorts, and other 
apparatus, vessels, and parts thereof, composed of platinum, for 
chemical uses. 

REASONS. 

The association strongly urges that the articles now on the free list 
under paragraphs 641 and 642 continue on the free list The manu- 
facturing cnemists are large consumers of platinum, particularly of 
articles manufactured from platinum, such as vases, retorts, and other 
chemical apparatus. The Mineral Industry for 1907, which has been 
heretofore referred to, shows that in 1906 the total production of 
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platinum in the United States was but 1,439 ounces, at a value of 
$45,189. During the same period there were imported 137,556 ounces, 
at a value of $3,601,021. The imports of platinum in the manufac- 
tured state during 1906 amounted in value to but $187,639. Figures 
for 1906 are given, as the figures for 1907 are not complete. 

It is at once apparent that it would be a hardship to place a duty 
on the crude platinum, as our domestic products are infinitesimal as 
compared with the amount consumed. Furthermore, it is submitted 
that it would be a hardship to place a duty on the articles manufac- 
tured from platinum. It will be noted that the imports of the manu- 
factured platinum amounted to but $187,639, as compared with im- 
ports of the crude platinum amounting to $3,601,021. In other 
words, the imports of the crude platinum have been nearly 20 times 
as great as the imports of the manufactured articles. As all the 
crude platinum imported is converted into manufactured articles, the 
above figures show conclusively that the imported manufactured 
articles when on the free list have not seriously competed with our 
American manufacturers. 

Thus a duty on platinum, crude or manufactured, would but raise 
the price of both articles without affording protection to either Amer- 
ican producers or manufacturers. 

Par. 644. Potash, crude, or "black salts;" carbonate of potash, 
crude or refined ; hydrate of or caustic potash, not including refined 
in sticks or rolls; nitrate of potash or saltpeter, crude; sulphate of 
potash, crude or refined, and muriate of potash. 

Par. 647*. Quinia, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or salts of cin- 
chona bark. 

Par. 651. Saffron and safflower, and extract of, and saffron cake. 

Par. 653. Salacin. 

Par. 654. Salep, or salop. 

Par. 656. Seeds: Anise, caraway, cardamom, cauliflower, corian- 
der, cotton, cummin, fennel, fenugreek, hemp, hoarhound, mangel- 
wurzel, mustard, rape, Saint Johirs bread or bean, sugar beet, sor- 
ghum or sugar cane for seed; bulbs and bulbous roots, not edible, and 
not otherwise provided for; all flower and grass seeds; all the fore- 
going not specially provided for in this Act. 

Par. 665. Soda, nitrate of, or cubic nitrate. 

REASONS. 

The association urges that nitrate of soda remain on the free list. 
Nitrate of soda is not only indispensable to the chemical manufac- 
turers, who use it as the base for many products ; particularly nitric 
acid, which is itself on the free list, but also it is consumed largely 
in several other industries. It is very important in the manufacture 
of fertilizers, and is one of the chief elements entering into the manu- 
facture of dynamite. 

The association has been unable to discover any domestic produc- 
tion of nitrate of soda, while the amount consumed in the United 
States is very large, amounting in 1907 to 349,000 tons, which is 
about one-fifth of the amount consumed in the entire world. In 1907 
there were imported 364,610 tons, at a total value of $14,844,675. 

It is believed that it would work a great hardship on the many 
manufacturers using nitrate of soda to place a duty upon it. 

Par. 672. Storax, or styrax. 
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Par. 673. Strontia, oxide of, and protoxide of strontian, and 
strontianite, or mineral carbonate of strontia. 

Par. 674. Sulphur, lac or precipitated, and sulphur or brimstone, 
crude, in bulk, sulphur ore as pyrites, or sulphuret of iron in its 
natural state, containing in excess of twenty-five per centum of sul- 
phur, and sulphur not otherwise provided for. 

SEASONS. 

The raw materials assembled under this paragraph, such as pyrites 
ore, sulphuret of iron, etc., not only directly enter into the produc- 
tion of sulphuric acid but also indirectly into the manufacture of a 
large proportion of the articles in the chemical schedule in some 
stage of the operation. To place a duty on these materials would 
affect the whole chemical industry. 

The United States is relatively poor in deposits of pyrites, nearly 
three times of the amount consumed being imported from foreign 
countries. 

To place a duty on these raw materials, might tend to stimulate 
artificially the domestic mining of pyrites, but any advantage thereby 
derived would more than be offset by the tendency to exhaust unsea- 
sonably our national supply, and the resulting general commercial 
disturbance among the chemical manufacturers. 

(See the letter of the General Chemical Company on the subject of 
pyrites or sulphuret of iron now before your committee.) 

Par. G75. Sulphuric acid which at the temperature of sixty decrees 
Fahrenheit does not exceed the specific gravity of one and three min- 
dred and eighty thousandths, for use in manufacturing superphos- 
phate of lime or artificial manures of any kind, or for any agricultural 
purposes: Provided, That upon all sulphuric acid imported from any 
country, whether independent or a dependency, which imposes a duty 
upon sulphuric acid imported into such country from the United 
States, there shall be levied and collected a duty of one- fourth of one 
cent per pound. 

Par. G78. Tar and pitch of wood. 

Par. G83. Tin ore, cassitcrite or black oxide of tin, and tin in bars, 
blocks, pigs, or grain or granulated. 

Par. G85. Tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans. 

Par. G86. Turmeric. 

Par. G87. Turpentine, Venice. 

Par. G88. Turpentine, spirits of. 

Par. G91. Uranium, oxide and salts of. 

Par. G92. Vaccine virus. 

Par. G93. Valonia. 

Par. G94. Verdigris, or subacetate of copper. 

Par. 705. Zaffer. 

LIST OP MEMBERS OP THE ASSOCIATION. 

Avery Chemical Co., 178 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. Barrett 

Manufacturing Co., 17 Battery place, New York, N. Y. Baugh & 

Sons Co., 20 South Delaware avenue, Philadelphia. Binns Chemical 

v Works, 1G4 Front street, New York, N. Y. Henry Bower 

Chemical Mfg. Co., 2815 Grays Ferry road, Philadelphia. B. P. 
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Clapp Ammonia Co., 257 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Charles 
Cooper & Co., 194 Worth street, New York, N. Y. Cochrane Chem- 
ical Co., 55 Kilby street, Boston, Mass. Columbia Chemical Co., 1618 
Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa. Columbia Chemical Works, 48 Sedg- 
wick street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Consolidated Color and Chemical Co, 
122 Hudson street, New York, N. Y. Contact Process Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Davison Chemical Co., 606 Fidelity Building, Baltimore, Md. 
Detroit Chemical Co., 100 Junction avenue, Detroit, Mich. General 
Chemical Co., 25 Broad street, New York, N. Y. Grasselli Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Harrison Bros. & Co. (Inc.), Thirty-fifth street 
and Grays Ferry road, Philadelphia. Heller & Merz Co., Newark, 
N. J. Hudson River Aniline Color Works, Albany, N. Y. Martin 
Kalbfleisch Chemical Co., 25 Broad street, New York, N. Y% Charles 
Lennig & Co. (Inc.), 112 South Front street, Philadelphia. Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works, 8G00 North Second street, St Louis, Ma 
Wm. J. Matheson & Co. (Ltd.), 206 Water street, New York, N. Y. 
Merrimnc Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. Mutual Chemical Co., of 
Jersey City, West Side and Fulton avenues. Jersey City. National 
Ammonia Co., St. Louis, Mo. Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. New England Gas and Coke Co., Boston, Mass. New 
York Quinine and Chemical Co., 114 William street, New York, 
N. Y. Nichols Copper Co., 25 Broad street, New York, N. Y. 
Penna. Salt Mfg. Co., 115 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Charles 
Pfizer & Co. (Ltd.), 81 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. Powers- 
Weightman-Rosengarten Co., Seventeenth and Fitzwater streets, 
Philadelphia. Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William 
street, hew York, N. Y. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. I. Schoellkop, Hartford & Hanna Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Solvay 
Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y. T. P. Shepard & Co., Providence, R. I 
Tartar Chemical Co., 92 William street, New York, N. Y. United 
Zinc and Chemical Co., 318 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Officers of the association: 

Arthur E. Rice, President. 

W. A. Ham ann, 

J. D. Pbnnock, 

Vice-Presidents. 

C. Wilbur Miller, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

Henry Howard, Chairman; 

Adolph G. Rosenoarten, 

Thomas F. Burgess, 

LlNDSLET LORINO, 

Thomas S. Grassellt, 

Executive Committee. 

Exhibit A. 

Manufacturing Chemists' Association of the United States. Mr. 

Uenry Howard, Chairman Executive Committee, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir : Replying to your telegram of even date and referring 
to the second resolution passed bv the Manufacturing Chemists' As- 
sociation at the meeting held in Philadelphia, November 16, we, the 
undersigned members of the Manufacturing Chemists' Association, 
beg to state that we find it absolutely impossible to prepare a tariff 
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schedule pertaining to the medicinal chemical preparations, to be 
submitted to the Ways and Means Committee, within the short time 
allotted for such a purpose. The complicated nature of the subject as 
refers to our industry makes it necessary to give the most careful 
thought to any brief that it would be desirable to submit to the com- 
mittee at Washington, and the time allotted for such purpose is en- 
tirely inadequate. We request that you submit this letter to the Ways 
and Means Committee at the same time as you may submit briefs on 
any matters submitted by the association. 
We remain, yours, truly, 

Ciias. Pfizer & Co. (Inc.), 
John Anderson, Treasurer. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
Edw. Mallinckrodt, President 
New York Quinine and Chemical Works, 
T. P. Cook, Manager. 
Powers-Weightman-Rosenoarten Co,, 
H. B. Rosen oarten, President. 

New York, November 19, 1908. 



FINE CHEMICALS. 

THE VERONA CHEMICAL COMPANY, OF NEWARK, N. 7., WRITES 

RELATIVE TO SULPHURIC ACID, BICHROMATES, AND ALCOHOLIC 

PREPARATIONS. 

Newark, N. J., December 8, 1908. . 
Mr. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As manufacturers of fine chemicals we desire to call 
the attention of the Committee on Ways and Means to the following 
unfavorable conditions and inconsistent interpretations of the tariff 
of 1897, which have the tendency to hinder tne development of the 
organic chemical industry of the United States. 

In order to establish and place upon a sound basis the industry, 
the following points must be taken into consideration : 

1. The raw materials necessary to the industry should be placed 
upon the free list and a duty introduced on the finished articles, the 
rate of which should be determined, as nearly as possible, in pro- 
portion to the amount of labor necessary for the production of the 
intermediary, and from these of the finished articles, and further, 
the increased expenses. 

As examples of raw materials of the entire chemical industry 
which enjoy a rate of duty by the tariff of 1897 entirely too high, we 
would like to mention the following: Sulphuric acid, bichromate of 
soda and potash, soda ash. 

According to the data given to the committee bv the firm Schoell- 
kopf, manufacturers of sulphuric acid, the cost of production of 66° 
B. sulphuric acid equals $6.66 per ton. The present duty of one- 
fourth cent per pound (Schedule A, 1) means practically a protec- 
tion of more than 50 per cent ad valorem, as the selling price of 66° 
acid in England, Belgium, and Germany is about 40 cents per pound. 
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The cost of transportation of this product from Europe to the United 
States equals at least $5 per ton, so that this manufacture can be 
maintained without any protection whatsoever, with a proOi of over 
50 per cent. We therefore request the committee to place sulphuric 
acid upon the free list. A very similar condition exists in the cases 
of the bichromates and soda asn, and we recommend that the duty on 
the former should be reduced to at least one-half cent per pound 
(Schedule A, 62 and 74). and on the latter to at least one-eighth cent 
per pound (Schedule A, 78). As organic chemical raw materials, the 
primary distillation products of coal tar, for example, benzol and 
toluol, are of great importance. The products are used extensively 
and generally as solvents. We respectfully call the. attention of the 
Committee on Ways and Means that the request of the Barrett Chem- 
ical Manufacturing Company for a duty of 7 cents per gallon on these 
products is entirely too much. However, to encourage the consump- 
tion of coal tar produced in the United States, it is of peculiar inter- 
est to place a duty on the intermediary products of the coal-tar color 
industry. We respectfully suggest therefore to fix the duty on raw 
materials, such as benzol, toluol, and their homologues, naphthalene, 
etc., at a maximum of 5 per cent ad valorem. 

2. Under Schedule A, 2, we find : 

All alcoholic perfumery, including cologne water and other toilet waters and 
toilet preparations of all kinds, containing alcohol or In the preparation of 
which alcohol is used, and alcoholic compounds not specially provided for In this 
act, sixty cents per pound and forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Also Schedule A, G7: 

Medicinal preparations containing alcohol, or in the preparation of which 
ajcohoi is used, not specially provided for in this Act, fifty-five cents per pound, 
but in no case shall the same pay less than twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

We beg to state that there are a great number of chemical products 
that are used for the manufacture of perfumery preparations, medic- 
inal products, coal-tar colors, etc., which are produced by the employ- 
ment of alcohol or in which alcohol enters as a component part. Now, 
in order to increase the consumption of alcohol in the United States, 
we respectfully recommend to insert or add to the above the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

All products, chemicals or others, which contain alcohol, or for the production 
of which alcohol is used, fifty-five cents per pound and twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

It should be immediately stated in this connection that products 
fall under this paragraph whenever it can be shown that the same 
are usually produced in the country where they are manufactured by 
the help of alcohol. For example, we may mention the case of salol, 
which is to-day imported without the payment of the alcohol duty, 
because the importers certify that their article is especially prepared 
for the United States market, using another solvent for crystallizing 
purposes than alcohol, which is usually employed in European coun- 
tries, such as Germany. We especially request that heliotropin pay 
a duty of 55 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem, as it was 
proven, according to a test case tried in France, that this product can 
only be purified commercially by crystallization from alcohol. 

3. We beg to call the attention of the committee to the fact that the 
tendency has been manifested recently to class synthetic substitutes 
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for natural products, and which synthetic substitutes can without 
contradiction only be designated as " chemical products." 

For example: Synthetic camphor versus natural camphor, both 
free. There is absolutely no doubt that in the interest of the chemical 
industry it is essential tnat substitutes of this character are subjected 
to the usual duty of chemical products. We find a very complicated 
situation in the case of the essential oils and one that will increase 
day by day. To-day we meet with synthetic neroli oil, synthetic 
cassia oil, synthetic oil of bitter almonds, synthetic oil of jasmin, 
synthetic oil of origanum, synthetic oil of rose, etc. 

According to the interpretation of the existing tariff these synthet- 
ics are admitted free of duty, the same as the corresponding natural 
oils, or what is equally harmiul to the industry of the United States, 
natural or supposedly natural oils are frequently strengthened or 
mixed with similar synthetic components. 

Examples: Lavender oil with benzyl acetate, cassia oil with cin- 
namic aldehyde, rose oil with geranoil, etc 

We therefore respectfully recommend that all essential oils, 
whether natural or synthetic, and which we now find under the free 
list, No. 626, oil of almonds, anise seed, caraway, aspic or spike laven- 
der, bergamot, cayeput, cassia, cinnamon, cearat, jasmin, fennel, 
juniper, lavender, lemon, limes, mace, neroli, orange, ottar of rose, 
thvme, and origanum, pay a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

In this connection we may state that all these oils are used solely 
for the production of articles of luxury. Further, a duty as above 
mentioned would act as a, stimulus for the cultivation of the neces- 
sary plants, fruits, etc., in this country. 

Several of the above-named oils do not come to the United States 
directly from the land of cultivation, but are produced usually by 
distillation in some other country, such as in Hamburg, Germany, 
where the corresponding plants, leaves, fruits, etc., are sent for this 
purpose. For example: Oil of almonds, anise (Russian), caraway, 
cinnamon, juniper, etc. As an exception to the above, we recommend 
that the oils of citronella and lemon grass, the raw materials of which 
can only grow in tropical climates and which can only be distilled in 
these districts, that is, at the regions of growth, should remain on the 
free list. 

These oils are used as raw materials in a large way for the manu- 
facture of other chemical products. 

Now, in order to explain to the committee why it is that manu- 
facturers of chemical products in the United States, as against 
European makers, such, lor instance, as those of Germany, must con- 
tend with general and indispensable expenses, which are higher in 
every way, we beg to mention, for example, the following for com- 
parative purposes: 

Wages for the unskilled man, Germany, 50 to 75 cents per day; 
United States, $1.50 to $1.75 per day. Skilled or specially trained 
labor, Germany, 75 cents to $1.25 per day; United States, $2.50 to 
$4.00 per day. 

It may be fairly stated that the cost of installation for the manu- 
facture of fine chemical products is double here in the United States 
compared to Germany. Expenses for maintenance and repair are 
fully three times as much. 
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We further recommend that it is far more appropriate and rational 
to place a specific duty and not an ad valorem duty on all chemical 
products, especially for those products imported in a large way. 
Also, as changes of the most radical and far-reaching kind may occur 
in a very short time and unexpectedly, not only in the process of 
manufacture but also in existing conditions, such as a great decline 
or great enhancement of the value of raw materials, whether natural 
or otherwise in primary and often distant markets, we urge that for 
the progress and building up of the chemical industry in general a 
special uoard of scientific and technical men, if possible, men also 
trained in the science of chemistry, be appointed to serve a term of 
years, before which any manufacturer, and at any time, can present 
a case for consideration. This board should then with the least possi- 
ble delay be heard, and its resolutions be passed upon in the house of 
legislature. In other words, on account of the peculiar conditions 
in the chemical industry, as mentioned above, the American manu- 
facturer should have access to a board or commission without delay 
at all times. It will be over eleven years since there has been any 
revision in the tariff, and in that time such radical and far-reaching 
changes can occur, and have occurred, in the chemical industry due 
to the new inventions, new conditions, etc., that a tariff based on the 
conditions of 1897 is entirely unfair and out of keeping with condi- 
tions in 1900, twelve years hence, and we claim that a space of this 
duration without practically being able to act in any quick and de- 
cisive manner is too long, and not to the best interest of the chemical 
manufacturing industry in the United States. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Verona Chemical Co. 

Edwin Kuttrofp. 



GENERAL CHEMICALS. 

THE CHARLES E. SHOIES COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY, ASKS 
FOR REDUCTION AND REMOVAL OF DUTIES FROM VARIOUS 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 

New York, November £7, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Uou8e of Representatives, 

Washington, D. G 
Gentlemen : From a rather intimate knowledge of facts and con- 
ditions, but without prejudice or desire for personal benefits, we pre- 
sume to submit as follows: 

ACID SULPHURIC, ALL GRADES, INCLUDING SLUDGE, OIL OF VITRIOL, 
FUMING, ANHYDROUS, OLEUM, ETC. 

(Duty one-fourth cent per pound.) 

Paragraph 1. We submit that the duty assessed (excepting whan 
material is for agricultural purposes) is unnecessary and unfair, and 
that the balance of hardship is upon the smaller manufacturers in 
the United States who have no Canadian factories. This acid is now 
largoly produced in this country as a by-product in the reduction of 
jrinc and copper ores, and its cost of production is probably less than 
in any other country. 
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By paragraph 65 this acid is admitted free for agricultural uses, 
but this paragraph is also one of the few provided with a reciprocity 
clause, which causes a duty to be assessed on importations from 
Canada. And this circumstance has caused the Canadian govern- 
ment to maintain a duty which is sufficiently high to shut out the 
Eroduct in this country. The sum of attainment is protection and 
irge profit to a virtual Canadian monopoly, which is controlled and 
directed by the largest makers in this country. If a commercial 
treaty could be negotiated between the United States and Canada 
which would provide for the free entry of sulphuric aeid * of all 
grades into that country, it would open up a large and profitable 
market for this country, and would give Canadian consumers acid 
at much lower cost. 

We aver that sulphuric acidis one of the most important manu- 
factures of all countries; that it is a barometer of industrial condi-. 
tions; that besides being a very important adjunct in manufactures 
from steel, refining of oils, tanning of leather, etc., it is of equal im- 
portance with phosphate rock in the manufacture of fertilizers for 
agricultural purposes, 

BABIUM PEROXIDE, 88 TO 90 PER CENT. 

(As "Chemicals not otherwise provided for" — Duty 25 per cent.) 

Par. 3. We respectfully submit that the import duties assessed on 
these goods under this general classification are unnecessary, unfair, 
and a hardship to consumers. The goods are chiefly used in the 
manufacture or hydrogen peroxide (an antiseptic of much importance 
in medicine) and by industrial bleachers. We aver that these con- 
sumptions are practically the entire use for the material; that the 
material is only obtainable from foreign countries; that the material 
is not procurable in the United States; that the removal or reduction 
of imnort duty of 25 per cent would have the natural effect of reduc- 
ing selling prices of hydrogen peroxide for medicinal and commercial 
purposes and accomplish distinct benefits to medicine and industry 
without working a hardship to any interests in this country. 

CARBON TETRA CHLORIDE. 

(As "Chemicals not otherwise provided for" — Duty 25 per cent) 

Par. 3. We respectfully submit that the duty levied upon importa- 
tions of this chemical has not accomplished its intent in attaining any 
important production in this country. 

We aver that this chemical is not produced in any material quanti- 
ties in this country, and that the textile and metal industries and 
householders should have the benefit of lowest possible cost of this 
new and important solvent and cleanser. 

We also aver that this new solvent is an important safeguard 
against fire and explosion in factory and household, and that its use 
in place of naphtha is a considerable assistant in the attainment of 
lowest possible insurance rates. 
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TITANIUM POTASSIUM OXALATE AND TITANOUS SULPHATE. 

(A9 "Chemicals not otherwise provided for" — Duty 25 per cent) 

Par. 3. We respectfully submit that the duties levied on these arti- 
cles are unnecessary, unfair, and a hardship to consumers — such as 
manufacturers of chrome leathers or dyers of chrome tanned leathers 
where fast colors are required, calico manufacturers, yarn dyers, fin- 
ishers of fancy colored goods, eta 

We a"ver that these products are comparatively new mordants and 
aids in industries aforesaid; that they are manufactured by patented 

Srocesses; that the removal or reduction of the duty will accomplish 
istinct gains to the industries mentioned; that there is no so-called 
" discharge of strength " in titanous sulphate, so that any said reduc- 
tion or removal of existing duty would work no hardship upon any 
industry in this country. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE. 

(As "Chemicals not otherwise provided for" — Duty 25 per cent) 

Par. 3. We .respectfully submit that the existing duty is unneces- 
sary, unfair, and that its only attainments are unreasonable prices to 
consumers. 

We aver that this chemical is not produced in this country in any 
material way and that it is coming into extensive use in the manufac- 
ture of artificial stone for flooring, for steel cars, etc.,; that the 
discontinuance of duty would only have the effect of lowering prices 
to consumers and not oe a hardship to any interest in this country. 

AMMONIA PH08PHATE, 98 TO 100 PER CENT. 

(As "Chemicals not otherwise provided for" — Duty, 25 per cent.) 

Par. 3. We respectfully submit that this duty is unnecessary, un- 
fair, and a hardship to consumers — such as makers of fireproofing 
cloth, fireproofing paper, etc. ; that ammonia phosphate of this grade 
is not produced in this country, but is only procurable from foreign 
countries; that the removal or reduction of the duty would accom- 
plish a lower cost for the above-mentioned purposes without impos- 
ing any hardship upon any interests in this country. 

SODA ACETATE. 

< As " Chemicals not otherwise provided for " — Duty, 25 per cent) 

Par. 3. We respectfully submit that the existing; duty is unfair, 
unnecessary, and a hardship to consumers, viz, textile manufacturers. 
We aver that there is only a limited production of this material in 
the United States; that the goods have continuously sold at a reason- 
able price; and that there is no reasonable cause or necessity for a 
duty which prevents reasonable importations whenever the domestic 
production does not equal the consumption (as has been the case at 
frequent periods). 
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SODA PHOSPHATE AND SODA PHOSPHATE TRIBASIO. 

(As " Chemicals not otherwise provided for "—Duty, 25 per cent.) 

Par. 3. We respectfully submit that the existing duty is an unnec- 
essary protection to interests which are allied in maintaining uni- 
form values for this material. The chemical is largely used in the 
manufacture of silk and cotton and for medicinal purposes. 

We aver that the removal or reduction of the duty would be a 
benefit to the consuming interests, as above, without* working any 
hardship upon producers in this country. 

ALUM, CRYSTAL AND GROUND, AND SULPHATE OF ALUMINA. 

(Duty, one-half cent per pound.) 

Par. 4. We aver that considerable quantities of the latter are now 
exported to Canada ; that as this country now has its own raw mate- 
rial (bauxite) the duty of 1 cent per pound is unnecessary, unfair, 
and in absurd comparison with the prices at which the goods are 
selling in this country, viz, from $1 to $1.65 per 100 pounds. 

We aver that the abolition or reduction of this auty would only 
have the effect of always maintaining reasonable price for these goods 
in the United States and always permitting free competition for 
export business. 

BLUB VITRIOL ( COPPER SULPHATE). 

(Duty, one-half cent per pound.) 

Par. 9. We respectfully submit that the existing duty is unneces- 
sary, unfair, and that itsonlv attainments are unreasonable profits to 
allied makers and unreasonable prices to consumers in this country. 

In the report of Foreign Commerce and Navigation compiled by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor for the year ending June 30, 
1906, it is shown that the total number of pounds of this material ex- 
ported is 21,310,313, out of which 19,000,000 pounds was sent to 
Europe. During the same period the imports were 71,136 pounds, 
on account of which the duties amounted to $355.69. 

We aver that an unreasonably high price has been maintained in 
the United States for the benefit of certain allied copper interests, 
and also by reason of agreements by such copper interests with Eng- 
lish makers ; that more than 50 per cent of the copper sulphate manu- 
factured in this country is exported to Italy and the Continent at 
very much less net return than is obtained from consumers in the 
United States ; that a discontinuance of the duty on copper sulphate 
would only have the possible effect of fairly reducing the price to 
United States consumers within bounds of reasonable profit to manu- 
facturers; that this chemical is now an important article of consump- 
tion among agriculturists, who use very large quantities of it in 
making the Bordeaux solution for vineyards, truck gardening pur- 
poses, preventing wheat smut, etc., and is also largely used by 
Paris-green makers, textile manufacturers, wire manufacturers, etc. 
As an instance of the injustice of this protection, we recite that 
before the American and English makers were in agreement sulphate 
cf copper made here was sometimes purchased in Italy and brought 
back at less than United States prices. 

75941-H. Doc. 1505, UO-2-voI 1 37 
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0BB8OL. 

(As " Coal-tar product " — Duty, 20 per cent.) 

Par. 15. We respectfully submit that the duty which has been as- 
sessed and collected on account of importations of this material is a 
distinct hardship to argriculturists and householders in this country. 

Although distinctly used as a sheep dip and for disinfectant pur- 
poses (it was invaluable in San Francisco after the earthquake), the 
consumer is obliged to pay an unreasonable cost by reason of the duty 
as aforesaid. 

We aver that the abolition of duty on this material for the above 
purposes would not work any hardship to any industries in this 
country, but be a distinct benefit to the agriculturists and household- 
ers, as aforesaid. 

IRON OXIDE, 97 TO 98 PER CENT. 

(As " Paint material not otherwise provided for " — Duty, 30 per cent.) 

Par. 58. We aver that this duty was effected at the instance of the 
steel industry, who have since discontinued all interest and manu- 
facture. 

The material is used in the manufacture of high-grade papers, arti- 
ficial flooring, paints, etc, and the abolition of the duty would work 
no hardship to any domestic interest but be a particular benefit to the 
industries aforesaid. 

SILICATE OF SODA. 

(Duty, one-half cent per pound.) 

Par. 79. We respectfully submit that this duty is unnecessary and 
in absurd comparison with selling prices in this country. 

We aver that silicate of soda of domestic manufacture sells in a 
very large way in this country at about 50 cents per 100 pounds 
f. o. b. cars at manufacturer's plant; that the removal or reduction 
of the present import duty might be of benefit to consumers and 
could work no hardship to producers. 

SULPHATE OF SODA. 

(Duty, $1.25 per ton.) 

Par. 80. We respectfully submit that the manufacturers of these 
goods in this country no longer need any protection; that the pro- 
tection of the past only caused an alliance and unfair values; that 
the present production in this country is so much in excess of the 
consumption that manufacturers are generally seeking and obtaining 
important foreign outlets ; and that the abolition or removal of the 
duty would not be a hardship on anyone. 
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SULPHUR — REFINED, SUBLIMED, OB FLOWERS. 

(Duty, $8 per ton.) 

Par. 84. We respectfully submit that the existing duty is unfair 
and a particular hardship upon agricultural and industrial interests 
in this country. 

The material is chiefly used by hop growers, fruit evaporators, 
rubber manufacturers ; etc., who would be materially benefited by an 
abolition of these duties, which have also only attained unreasonable 
profits for a very limited number of refiners who have continuously 
been allied in the maintenance of uniform prices. 

We aver that within the last five years the production of crude 
brimstone in this country has enabled important exportations (pre- 
viously only obtainable from Sicily) and that a continuance oi the 
duties can only have the effect of maintaining unnecessary hardship 
for the consumers and unreasonable profits for the refiner without 
any substantial income from duties. 

We are at your service fbr any further particulars which you care 
to command. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

• The Charles E. Sholes Company, 
, President. 



HEAVY CHEMICALS. 

THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY, OF CLEVELAND, OHIO , 
ASKS THAT NO CHANGE BE MADE IN DUTIES ON HEAVY CHEM- 
ICALS. 

Cleveland, Ohio, December i, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. 0. 

Gentlemen: The Grasselli Chemical Company respectfully sub- 
mits to your committee the following brief in support of its belief 
that no change should be made in the present schedules of the tariff 
relating to the specific chemicals below mentioned : 

This company is engaged in the manufacture and sale of heavy 
chemicals in the United States. It is a corporation created by the 
laws of the State of Ohio> and has large manufacturing plants in 
Cleveland, Ohio: Grasselli, N. J.; East Chicago, Ind.; Beaver Falls, 
Pa. ; Titusville, JPa. ; Birmingham, Ala. ; Clarksburg, W. Va. ; Fort- 
ville, Ind.; Park City, Utah, and other points; also offices and dis- 
tributing stations in most of the large cities of the country. . These 
various plants represent a very large investment, and this business 
contributes a livelihood to several thousands of people. Since the 
tariff of 1897 went into effect this company has greatly increased the 
number and variety of articles manufactured, as well as enlarging the 
capacity of its plants, by reason of its ability to compete with the for- 
eign manufacturer. ^ Germany, which is the greatest chemical manu- 
facturing country in the world, even now sends vast quantities of 
chemicals to the United States. The best information we have leads 
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us to believe that foreign wages are about 45 per cent that of Amer- 
ican wages for labor, and the great difference between wages paid to 
labor and the general expenses of conducting business in that country 
and in ours permits the German manufacturer to compete with us, 
even with the protection afforded us by the tariff. This is also the 
case with the manufacturer in other countries of Europe, where, as 
your committee very well knows, wages are extremely low and oper- 
ating expenses are considerably less than they are in this country. 
Furthermore, no manufacturer of heavy chemicals in this country can 
compete with the foreign manufacturer in his own country, and there- 
fore the exports of heavy chemicals from this country amount to very 
little. In tact, the home manufacturer does not attempt to compete 
with the foreign producer in his own country. The reduction of the 
tariff on the chemicals enumerated below would result in the import 
into thisr country of large quantities of these products, resulting in 
forcing the American manufacturer out of business. 

It is our opinion that the following schedules of the tariff should 
remain exactly as they are without chance, for the reason that no con- 
ditions have arisen since the passage of the tariff which would justify 
any reduction, and we would respectfully call the attention of your 
committee to the articles enumerated below. 

SCHEDULE A — CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINT8. 

1. Acids. This paragraph provides for a duty of 2 cents per pound 
on acetic acid exceeding the specific gravity or one and forty-seven 
one-thousandths, and also provides lor a duty of one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound on sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol. These duties are 
essential on account of the cheaper crude materials for these products 
which are available to foreign manufacturers dnd on account of the 
cheaper labor and operating expenses incident to their manufacture. 
For these reasons we believe no change should be made in same. 

8. Chemical compounds and salts. In so far as this paragraph pro- 
vides for all chemical compounds and salts not specially provided for 
in this act 25 per cent ad valorem, it should remain as it is without 
change. 

5. Muriate of ammonia or sal ammoniac. Under the McKinley bill 
this chemical had a specific duty of three- fourths of 1 cent per pound ; 
under the Wilson bill it was put on the free list. No good reason was 

?*ven why it should be put on the free list or kept on the free list, 
our committee in 1897 took it from the free list and placed a specific 
duty of three-fourths of 1 cent per pound on it. The duty of three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound barely permits its manufacture in this 
country. The production of this material consumes ammoniacal liquor 
manufactured in this country which had never before been used for 
this purpose in this country. Under the protective tariff this article 
has possibilities of being further manufactured in this country, which 
will displace more of the material now being imported into this 
country by foreign manufacturers. The removal of the protective 
duty would make the article impossible of manufacture in this-coun- 
try in competition with the product of foreign manufacturers. This 
is the minimum duty that should be levied in order to enable its 
manufacture in this country, and no conditions have arisen which 
would warrant your committee in making any char^ge. 
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57. Sulphate of zinc The duty upon this article at this time is 1 
cent per pound. The conditions of manufacture of this material and 
the expensive metal base of the article makes it apparent that with 
the removal of the protection now afforded the American manu- 
facturer would be unable to compete with the foreign commodity, and 
we therefore believe that no change should be made. 

Chloride of zinc. Under the McKinley bill, as well as the Wilson 
bill, the duty on this chemical was 25 per cent ad valorem. The 
process of undervaluation, however, was so great that it afforded prac- 
tically no protection and the Government was deprived of revenue. 
In order, therefore, to protect the manufacturer in this country to 
the extent of the difference in price of labor, etc., and to secure to 
the Government a prbper revenue, in the Dingley bill chloride of 
zinc was placed in the chemical schedule separate and distinct, with 
a specific duty of 1 cent a pound. The metal base of this material is 
zinc A review of the market prices of spelter from the Mineral 
Industry, 1907, (vol. 16, p. 922) shows a constantly rising price for 
spelter from the year 1900 to 1907. While the manufacture of chlo- 
ride of zinc does not require prime western spelter as its base, never- 
theless the value of spelter governs the price of the zinc required, and 
on this account the American producer has paid more for his metal 
during these years than ever before. If a reduction in the tariff is 
now allowed, the American market, which is a very large consumer of 
chloride of zinc, would be open only to the foreigner, and the manu- 
facture of this product in this country would have to be abandoned. 
The present duty permits the foreign manufacturer to compete in the 
American field, and he is, as a matter of fact, a very strong and 
active competitor. 

Sulfid or zinc or white sulphide of zinc should remain unchanged 
at 1^ cents per pound. In connection with the importations of sulfid 
of zinc we would call vour committee's attention to the fact that 
lithopone, which is so closely allied to sulfid of zinc that under the 
present tariff it comes in under the same duty, is not specifically men- 
tioned in paragraph 57. The manufacture of lithopone is assuming 
large proportions in this country, and as it is a new industry we fed 
that your committee should mention it specifically, inserting the name 
of lithopone in paragraph 57, after the words "white milphide of 
sine." 

60. Acetate of lead, white, should remain unchanged at 8J cents 
per pound, because with the foreign manufacturers' cheaper material 
supplies and cheaper labor the American producer would be unable 
to compete, and the probability is the American industry in this 
article would be seriously interfered with, if not entirely discon- 
tinued. 

Acetate of lead, brown, should remain unchanged at 2J cents per 
pound, because with the foreign manufacturer's cheaper material, 
supplies, and cheaper labor the American producer would be unable 
to compete, and the probability is the American industry in this arti- 
cle would be seriously interfered with, if not entirely discontinued. 

76. Hyposulphite of soda and sulphide of sodium. These chemicals 
under the McKinley bill were dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem; 
under the Wilson bill the same. The same reasons that actuated your 
committee in placing a specific duty of one-half cent per pound in 
1897 should control it to-day. Up to the time of the passage of the 
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Dingley bill the manufacture of this chemical had been confined 
almost exclusively to Europe for the reason that the 25 per oent ad 
valorem under the process of valuing the goods imported had 
amounted to practically no duty and was not sufficient protection to 
the American manufacturer to warrant him in making the goods in 
view of the difference in the cost of labor between this country and 
Europe. The duty of one-half cent per pound has enabled the Ameri- 
can manufacturer to successfully compete with the foreign manu- 
facturer and materially increase the industry in this country aiid 
transfer to this country the manufacture of what it consumes, which 
prior to that time had to be purchased abroad. With the present rate 
of duty these articles are being imported into this country by foreign 
manufacturers. Any reduction in this small tariff would preclude the 
production of one or both of these articles. 

77. Sal soda. Under the Wilson bill the duty on this chemical 
was one-eighth cent a pound; under the Dingley bill it is two-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound. There has been no such reduction in the cost of 
manufacture in this country as to warrant any reduction of duty, and 
the a conditions that existed when the Dingley bill was passed, and 
which warranted your committee in placing that duty at two-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound are the same conditions substantially as exist 
to-day. 

• 79. Silicate of soda should remain unchanged at one-half of 1 cent 
per pound. The conditions and reasons which governed your com- 
mittee in placing this on the dutiable list in 1897 are the same to-day 
as at that time. 

80. Sulphate of soda, or salt cake, or niter cake. Under the Mc- 
Kinley bill these chemicals were dutiable at $1.25 a ton; they were 
put on the free list under the Wilson bill. In the consideration of this 
matter in 1897 your committee after a full hearing restored the spe- 
cific duty of $1.25 a ton. Since that time no conditions have arisen 
which would warrant your committee in making any change. There 
is a large surplus of this material in foreign markets which will be 
imported into this country if the duty is removed or reduced, render- 
ing it impossible for the American manufacturer to produce this 
article except at a loss. 

We have given the foregoing very careful consideration. We ap- 
preciate the desire of the committee to construct a law that will be 
fair and just in its operation and will not merit the criticism of being 
prohibitive in its character or unwise or unfair in the amount of duty 
it imposes. We have had an experience of over seventy years in the 
chemical business, and are one or the largest concerns in tnifi country. 
We desire certainty of policy for the future in the business in which 
we are engaged. We have named the minimum amount of duty 
which ought to be imposed for the purpose of securing adequate rev- 
enue to the Government and such protection as will equal the differ* 
ence paid to the wage-earner in foreign countries in the same indus- 
tries and the greater economy in operating expenses abroad. The 
duties thus requested by us will not prevent or prohibit fair competi- 
tion from other countries in the same product; they will not enable 
us, or any manufacturer, to earn an unfair profit, but will simply 
place us on an equality in the effort of the American manufacturer 
to secure, supply, and retain the home market for his products. 
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Being thoroughly acquainted with the operation of the McKinley 
bill and prior tariff laws on these chemicals, and also of the Wilson 
bill and the changes it produced, and most familiar with the opera- 
tion of the Dingley bill, we respectfully submit that your committee 
should not at this time take any action that would disturb present 
conditions. The schedules of the present tariff with reference to the 
articles which we have enumerated above are equitable, and we ask 
that your committee permit them to stand without change. 

The Grasselli Chemical Co., 
By C A* Grasselli, President. 



GERMAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 

THE MOHSANTO CHEMICAL WORKS SUBMITS INFORMATION REL- 
ATIVE TO THE GERMAN INDUSTRY. 

St. Louis, December 9 y 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

ChcArmam, Ways and Mean* Committee, 

'Washington, D. G. 
Sir: We are inclosing herewith some information regarding the 
German chemical industry which may prove of interest to you at the 

? resent time unless you already have this information before you. 
ou will particularly note the reserve fund created by these companies 
which serves, when the occasion requires, to fight competition. 

The manufacture of chemicals is unquestionably in its infancy in 
the United States and should be fostered and encouraged, the field 
being so extensive. A number of German concerns are now repre- 
sented in this country. Their method seems to be to incorporate with 
a comparatively small capital, sav, $5,000 or so, in order to have 
proper footing, and on this capital they do a business of millions in 
the United States. 

The few chemical manufacturers in the United States .who are en- 
deavoring to compete with these German manufacturers should have 
free raw material and a protective duty on the finished products that 
will be liberal and considerably more than the actual difference in 
costs of manufacture, because with this large reserve fund they can 
put any American competitor out of business by underselling when- 
ever they are so disposed, unless the tariff be such as to protect him. 
The Germans have made a specialty of chemical manufacture, and 
their methods are the most economic By reason of the combination 
of these immense concerns, which enables them to get high prices at 
home and to sell their surplus here at low prices, the young American 
manufacturer in competition with them will have a hard road to travel 
for some little time, with all the^ protection you can give him; but he 
will win out in the end if he is given the encouragement he is entitled 
to, by having the nerve to put up his money and time to compete with 
these foreign, gigantic institutions. 

An illustration of this is in one of our products, i. e y phenacetin, 
which has a large sale and which we undertook to manufacture a lit- 
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tie over two years ago. The lowest price of the Elberf eld company 
then was $12 per pound. To-day it is 85 cents per pound, and, irom 
information recently received, tney would sell at still lower prices. 
No doubt the Schoellkopf , Hartford & Hanna Company have similar 
experiences with aniline colors. 

We call your attention to these conditions, knowing that you desire 
all actual information that may be available. 
Respectfully, 

Monsanto Chemical Works, 
Per Jno. F. Qubeny, President. 



Exhibit A. 

Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frankfort, furnishes the 
following information concerning the condition of the German chem- 
ical industry in 1907 : 

This district contains some of the most prominent chemical works and forms 
% one of the chief centers of that line of industry in Germany. I quote the per 
cent dividends declared from the earnings by some of the German Joint stock 
companies In 1907, the figures in parentheses being the dividends declared In 
1906: Color works at Elberfeld, 36, and an extra dividend of 20 distributed 
from reserve fund No. 2 ; aniline and soda works at Ludwigshaven, 30 (30) ; 
chemical factory at Berlin, 10; chemical works at Biebrich, 32 (221) ; chemical 
works of Griesheim, 14 (12) ; color works of Hochst, 30 (30) ; united chemical 
factories, Mannheim, 20 (20) ; chemical factory Weil-ter-Meer, 10 (10). 

The German chemical works do not distribute all their net earnings in annual 
dividends ; they write off large sums on the works, real estate, etc., and transfer 
considerable amounts to reserve and special reserve funds, besides awarding 
substantial money grants to their supervisory boards (composed of principal 
stockholders), directors, and officials. To illustrate this the following ex- 
tracts from last year's business of two of the smaller chemical companies are 
given : 

One of these, at Frankfort, whose share capital is 14,000,000 marks 
($3,332,000), earned, In 1907, 7,557,000 marks ($1,798,566). The costs and actual 
business expenses were 1,752,000 marks ($416,976). As the declared dividend 
of 14 per cent absorbed but 1,960,000 marks ($466,480), the balance is put away 
in writing off large sums on the plant, carrying large sums to various reserve 
funds, distributing bonuses among directors and officials, to pension fund, and 
carrying forward to new account 814,000 marks ($193,732). It may be re- 
marked here that the latter sum itself is equivalent to 6 per cent extra dividend 
on the company's entire share capital. 

A chemical concern at Biebrich, on their capital of 10,000,000 marks 
($2,380,000), earned 6,165,000 marks ($1,467,270), from which 584,000 marks 
($139,992) were deducted for the business expenses. The dividend of 32 per 
cent declared on the share capital absorbs but 3,200,000 marks ($761,600), con- 
sequently a similar process of writing off and distributing and carrying over, 
as in the other case quoted, was pursued. 

Of all the prominent lines of manufacture In Germany, that of the chemical 
branch is the most profitable. There is a growing tendency among the successful 
companies to fuse their interests, so as to lessen competition among themselves, 
because it is feared that the new patent laws in foreign countries will even- 
tually create abroad competition to the chemical works of Germany, which now 
almost enjoy a monopoly. 

Exhibit B. 

According to a recent consular report, the German Society for the 
Protection of the Interests of the Chemical Industry at its recent an- 
nual meeting reported that no serious effects had thus far .resulted 
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from the general business depression. The number of chemical fac- 
tories in Germany increased from 8,505 at the beginning of 1907 to 
8,616 at the end of the year. The number of employees increased 
from 195,000 to 207,000. Their wages advanced from $49,266,000 to 
$54,740,000. The stock companies, numbering 166, reported at the 
close of 1907 a total stock capital of $125,806,800, reserves of $41,- 
816,800, and outstanding debts amounting to $22,514,800. They paid 
in dividends the sum of $19,444,600 on the entire capital. This is 
an increase of 0.38 on the rate for 1906. The profits vary greatly in 
the different branches. The average rate of profit during 1907 for 
the entire industry was 10.73 per cent, an advance of 0.7 per cent 
over the rate for 1906. The outlook for a continuance of high profits 
is not considered as favorable, partly on account of recent tariff ar- 
rangements and partly on account of the requirements of the new 
British patent law. But the customs statistics of the German Empire 
for the first half of 1908 give a most satisfactory showing for the 
commerce in chemicals. In comparison with the same period of 1907 
there is a slight lessening of imports and a more marked increase in 
exports. The total exports of chemicals in the first six months of 
1908 were 1,170,714 metric tons, against 1,143,376 in 1907, and the 
total imports 729,776 tons against 800,423 in 1907. (Electrochemical 
and Metallurgical Industry, VoL VI, No. 12, Dec, 1908.) 
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FIRE BRICK AND GAS BETORTS. 

[Paragraphs 87 and 98.] 

TAMES E. MacCLOSKEY, JB., PITTSBUBG, PA., BEPBESENTIHO TEE 

habbison-walkeb befbactobies co., philadelphia, pa., 
Recommends new classification fob fire bbick and an 
ad valobem duty fob gas betobts. 

Monday, November #5, 1908. 
Mr. MacCloskey. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Harbison- Walker 
Refractories Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., a corporation engaged in 
the manufacture of fire brick and other brick that are used for refrac- 
tory purposes. Paragraph 87 of the present act states: 

Fire brick weighing not more than 10 pounds each, not glazed, enameled, orna- 
mented, or decorated in any manner, $1.25 per ton. 

It does not say what a fire-brick shall be assessed at weighing over 
10 pounds. The natural presumption, however, is, inasmuch as you 
state that fire brick weighing not more than 10 pounds each shall be 
assessed at $1.25 a ton, a different rate of duty shall apply to fire 
brick over 10 pounds. 

Mr. Dalzell. That question was settled by the courts, was it not! 

Mr. MacCloskey. No, sir; it was not. There is a circuit court 
decision against this contention that I am making. That case has 
been reopened and is pending in the circuit court or the circuit court 
of appeals, at present. 

Mr. Clark. What is your contention? 

Mr. MacCloskey, My contention is that Congress meant a higher 
rate of duty for fire brick over 10 pounds; it naturally should fall 
under article 97, which says: 

Articles and wares composed wholly or in chief value of earthy or mineral 
substances, or carbon, not specially provided for in this act, 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

I would like to urge upon you in paragraph 87 to state what fire 
brick weighing under 10 pounds shall be assessed at, and also state 
specially what fire brick weighing over 10 pounds shall be assessed at. 

Mr. Clark. How much is it assessed for 10 pounds? 

Mr. MacCloskey. One dollar and twenty-five cents a ton. 

Mr. Clark. One dollar and twenty-five cents a ton, that is specific f 

Mr. MacCloskey. That is specific. 

683 
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Mr. Clabk. The other is 85 per cent ad valorem! 

Mr. MacClobket. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clabk. How much would that be specific t 

Mr. MacClosket. It would be about $6 a ton* 

Mr. Clabk. About what? 

Mr. MacClosket. About $6 per ton. 

The Chairman. I think we can fix this now without any trouble. 
You say the first paragraph is all right, " Fire brick weighing not 
more than 10 pounds each, not glazed, enameled, ornamented, or deco- 
rated in any manner, $1.25 a ton? " 

Mr. MacClobket. I am going to qualify that. 

The Chairman. That description is all right, is it not! 

Mr. MacClobket. No, sir; it is not. 

The Chairman. That is the present law. What is the matter with 
that? Let us get at that. 

Mr. MacClosket. Because you do not define what the words " fire 
brick " mean. 

The Chairman. Has there ever been any dispute about what the 
words "fire brick" mean? 

Mr. MacClosket. Yes, sir. We have had a very great dispute 
about that. The importers have been importing a brick costing $150 
a thousand into the United States at $1.25 a ton. 

Mr. Clark. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. MacClosket. Paragraph 87. 

Mr. Clabk. Has not the term " fire brick " a well-defined meaning 
among brick men? 

Mr. MacClosket. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clabk. Then, where is the mystery? 

Mr. MacClosket. The well-defined meaning among fire-brick men 
is, a fire brick is a brick made from fire clay only. 

Mr. Clark. That is what I thought. 

Mr. MacClosket. Yes. sir. Now, then, the imrx>rter wanted to 
bring in a magnesite brick, which is a refractory brick used for fire- 
resisting purposes, and as Mr. Webster says, 

A refractory brick capable of sustaining intense heat without fusion 

The Chairman. Do you want to get that magnesite brick in as a 
fire brick? 

Mr. MacClosket. I want you to define it so that there will be no 
doubt about it. 

The Chairman. Do you want it to come in as fire brick? 

Mr. MacClosket. No, sir. Here is what I would like to have, 
briefly. Here is what I suggested. [Reading:] 

Clay, Are brick, and silica fire brick used for refractory purposes, weighing 
not more than 10 pounds each, $1.25 per ton. 

The Chairman. That does not accomplish your object at all, to put 
some other article in? 

Mr. MacCloskey. That is a semicolon, Mr. Chairman. [Continu- 
ing reading:] 
weighing over 10 pounds each, 85 per cent ad valorem. 

And then I would like to explain why I want the high duty on fire 
brick weighing over 10 pounds each, on account of the great value, 
which I will explain in a minute. 
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The Chaibman. Just give us the rest of the language. 
Mr. MacCloskey. The rest is: 

Magnesia fire brick and chrome fire brick, $7.50 per ton; gas retorts, retort 
settings, and other articles and wares used for refractory purposes, not specially 
provided for in this act, 85 per cent ad valorem. 

The reason that I am suggesting this is on account of that decision 
of the circuit court, which stated that a fire brick over 10 pounds, 
under the similitude clause, should come in at the same rate of duty 
as a fire brick under 10 pounds. A fire brick over 10 pounds is a 
very high-grade article. It is made of the most carefully selected 
clays. They are of huge shapes. Here are some of the fire brick' 
weighing over 10 pounds. This is a Scotch catalogue. You see the 
intricate shapes oi fire brick weighing over 10 pounds. They are all 
made by hand from carefully selected clays and materials, and they 
are exceedingly high-priced material. It is therefore a gjreat injustice 
to have these high-class articles assessed under the similitude clause 
as fire brick. Therefore I would like to have the committee recom- 
mend assessing clay fire brick weighing over 10 pounds each at 35 per 
cent ad valorem, the way I think Congress really intended. 

Mr. Clark. Can you make these big bricks you are talking about? 

Mr. MAcCiiOSKET. Oh, hundreds and thousands of them. 

Mr. Boutell. How high do they go up in weight ? 

Mr. MacCloskey. Some up to 100 pounds ana over. About 7,000 
tons were imported one vear ago at Astoria for the gas plant at 
New York City, that absolutely drove out the domestic manufacturer 
here. That is one point I would like to make clear, that these clay 
fire brick and silica fire bricks weighing over 10 pounds each, on ac- 
count of their high grade, should be assessed either 35 per cent ad 
valorem or about $6 a ton specific. 

Mr. Clark. Is that the class you said sold for $1.25 a ton? 

Mr. MacCloskey. No; I am getting to another point. I also stated 
that the act was defective in that the term " fire brick " is used. As 
I told you, and as you thought, the term " fire brick " is a well-de- 
fined term, meaning the fire-clay brick only, and that is right com- 
mercially. Yet, gentlemen, at one time the only refractory brick was 
a clay fire brick. That was thirty or forty years ago. With the 
introduction of silica, which is another refractory brick, it is gen- 
erally spoken of as simply a silica brick, not as a silica fire brick. 
Then magnesite came along, which is a basic brick, and afterwards 
chrome. Commercially these are known as fire bricks, meaning clay 
fire bricks, silica bricks, magnesite brick, and chrome bricks. But, 
in order to make it absolutely clear, I would like you to have them 
called clay fire brick, silica fire brick, magnesite fire brick, and chrome 
fire brick, so that we would be agreeinjg even with Mr. Webster, and 
the trade would understand thoroughly what that meant. To give 
you an idea of this brick, briefly, a clay fire brick you all know. It 
sells anywhere from about $12.50 a thousand to about $23 a thousand. 
A silica brick, or silica fire brick, is used for about the same purpose, 
except a little difference that I need not exactly explain. It is manu- 
factured from ganister rock. Large beds of it occur in Pennsylvania, 
near Harrisburg. You can see those large beds as you go by. The 
magnesite, or magnesite fire brick, is a brick made from magnesite 
which is imported from Austria-Hungary. Magnesite is not found in 
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the United States, except a little out in California, which is different 
from the Hungarian magnesite. The magnesite brick sells at about 
$145 a thousand. Chrome fire brick, which I spoke of, sells at about 
$160 a thousand; and I would like to have those bricks clearly de- 
fined in the act. The duties which I have suggested I think are fair, 
because these great retorts and settings that T was telling you about 
are valued at about $25 a ton, an average price of fire brick, say, of 
$18 a thousand, and there are 3J tons to a thousand fire brick. JJo, 
by figuring that out, you see that the ad valorem weight of duty 
would be about the same. 

• Mr. Clark. You never have told me what you want on that brick 
which brings $125 a ton. 

Mr. MacCloskey. State that again; $125 a ton! I have not men- 
tioned $125 a ton. 

Mr. Clark. I thought you did right in the beginning. 

Mr. MacCloskey. 1 mentioned $1.25 a ton. 

Mr. Clark. No; what was that high-priced product you spoke 
about? 

The Chairman. Forty-five per cent, you suggested, did you not! 

Mr. MacCloskey. No, sir; 1 spoke of magnesia 

The Chairman. Over 10 pounds; what do you want! 

Mr. MacCloskey. Thirty-five per cent ad valorem. 

The Chairman. If you have any facts ox figures to show why 
there is any change of duty necessary, give it to us. 

Mr. Dalzell. He has already given us some reason for it. 

Mr. MacCloskey. I have told you, Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. If you have any more, give them to us* Do not 
take so much time telling me what vou have done. Go on and do it. 

Mr. MacCloskey. Well, Mr. Cnairman, these bricks, weighing 
over 10 pounds each, that come into competition with the domestic 
manufacturer, are made principally in Germany. They are made in 
Germany and in Austria-Hungary. Women are employed there, 
and they get about 34 cents a day. The men receive about $1 
a day. Many of these bricks manufactured in Germany are located 
right on the seaboard or right on the rivers. The material can be 
shipped by water and landed in New York at a less ocean freight 
rate than the railroad rate of the domestic manufacturer from his 
plant to the seaboard. I told you about the labor. The labor con- 
stitutes about 90 per cent of the cost of this article. 

The Chairman. That is, 90 per cent of the cost of the foreign 
article? 

Mr. MacCloskey. Of the cost of the article here. 

The Chairman. What is the rest of the cost, material ? 

Mr. MacCloskey. Material. You understand, a fire-brick concern 
is located generally right where the clay and coal occur. The clay 
mines and the coal mines are near together, and of course that cost 

foes; 90 per cent I am estimating includes also the cost of the fuel, 
think, Mr. Chairman, that is a very good reason, and I hope sa 
The Chairman. Nine per cent of the cost is labor! 
Mr. MacCloskey. Ninety per cent. 
The Chairman. I did not understand that* 
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GAB RETORTS. 

Mr. MacCloskey. Ninety per cent. One other point, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I want to bring out, is this : Gas retorts under the present 
act are assessed at $3 each. 

Mr. Dalzell. Where do they come in? 

Mr. MacCloskey. Paragraph 97, I think, Mr. Dalzell. 

The Chairman. I think that is the paragraph myself. 

Mr. MacCloskey. Paragraph 97, or the paragraph right opposite 
it. 

Mr. Dalzell. Oh, yes; " Gas retorts, $3 each." 

Mr. MacCloskey. Yes. Now, a little history. The tariff act of 
1883 assessed gas retorts at 25 per cent ad valorem, at the instance of 
the president of the National Fire Brick Manufacturers. In 1890 he 
demanded a raise in. the duty and asked for a duty of $3 on each 
retort, which was done. The act of 1894 put an ad valorem duty of 
20 per cent on and the present bill went back to the old specific 
rate of $3. Since 1890 to the present day gas retorts have changed 
immensely. They have lengthened out considerably. The gas re- 
tort in 1890 was a small concern ; now it is a huge thing. I think 
there are some pictures of it in this book. To give you an idea, the 
inside dimensions are about 15 inches by 24 and about 20 feet long. 
They weigh, according to this book, 1,700 pounds. This is a very 
fine-grade article. It is a high-priced article. It is made of the 
most select clays, very carefully prepared, and the same remarks that 
I made in regard to fire brick weighing over 10 pounds apply to 
these gas retorts. They are made by practically the same people 
over on the other side, and they come into competition with a do- 
mestic manufacturer in precisely the same manner. 

The Chairman. There is a large quantity made here, is there not, 
in this country? 

Mr. MacCloskey. A large quantity is made here in this country, 
and a large quantity is imported. 

The Chairman. No; not a large quantity imported. In 1907 there 
were 55 of them imported — $1,619 worth — and the ad valorem rate 
of duty was 10 per cent. 

Mr. MasCloskey. Just go back a few years more, and in 1905 there 
were 660 imported ; in 1904, 640. 

The Chairman. In 1904, 640, you say? 

Mr. MacCloskey. Yes. Here I have the official figures of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, briefly, which, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to read to you. I will take 1905: Number, 660; valueu 
$19,457; duty, $1,980; value per unit, $29.48; ad valorem rate oi 
duty figured out by the official figures, 10.18 per cent. 

Mr. Clark. You are worse off now than you were before? 

Mr. MacCloskey. Indeed I am. That is simply on account of the 
evolution of industries, the lengthening out of the gas retorts. 

Mr. Clark. How much does one of these things cost? 

Mr. MacCloskey. About $30. The official figures here given by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor are $29.48. 

Mr. Clark. That was one case where you jumped out of the frying 
pan into the fire. 

Mr. MacCloskey. Hold on; I did not. 

The Chairman. It went from $14 to $29,501 
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Mr. MacClosket. I was in the public schools then. 

Mr. Clark. I am not talking about you individually, but those 
whom you represent. 

Mr. Dalzell. What is it you want? 

Mr. MacClosket. I have suggested an ad valorem rate of duty 
there of 35 per cent. 

The Chairman. How much? 

Mr. MacClosket. Thirty-five per cent 

The Chairman. I should think that would suit you. 

Mr. MacClosket. Why? 

The Chairman. The present duty is 10 per cent, and under that 
the importations have been decreasing from year to year since 1904; 
in 1904 there were 640; in 1905, 660: m 1906, 146; in 1907, 55. Now, 
you say you want 35 per cent instead of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. MacClosket. Congress has stated in paragraph 97 of the act 
of 1897, "Articles and wares composed wholly or in chief value of 
earthy or mineral substances, or carbon, not specially provided for in 
this act, 35 per cent ad valorem." 

The Chairman. We have there put a specific duty on this, and it 
seems to be almost prohibitive, and now you ask us to increase it 
three and one-half times. 

Mr. MacClosket. With all due deference, I do not think you 
knew of the great value of these things when that was done. I want 
you to correct that for me, Mr. Chairman. I am giving you the 
information, showing you how high these are and asking you to cor- 
rect that great injustice. I think that is all I have to say, Mr. 
Chairman. 



AMEEICAN MANUFACTURERS SUGGEST NEW CLASSIFICATION 
FOB FIEE BEICK AND GAS BET0BTS. 

Washington, D. C, December l f 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 

Gentlemen: It is respectfully submitted that the proposed tariff 
act, in so far as it relates to fire brick and other refractory mate- 
rials, should read as follows: 

" Clay fire brick and silica fire brick used for refractory purposes, 
weighing not more than 10 pounds each, $1.25 per ton; weighing 
over 10 pounds each, 35 per cent ad valorem, not to be less, how- 
ever, than $5 per ton. Magnesia fire brick and chrome fire brick, 
$7.50 per ton. Bauxite fire brick and other brick used for refrac- 
tory purposes, gas retorts, retort settings, and other articles and 
wares used for refractory purposes, not specially provided for in 
this act, 35 per cent ad valorem, not to oe less, however, than $5 
per ton." 

The above changes would not materially change the rates of duties 
on most of the different articles from what Congress evidently 
intended by the act of 1897. It is believed, however, that the ter- 
minology would conform more to the trade usage; that the para- 
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Saph submitted would more clearly carry out the intentions of 
ingress and would be clearer than the present act. 

The terminology in the fire-brick trade has changed considerably 
during the past years. For many years the only refractory or fire- 
resisting brick was made from fire clay. It was called simply a fire 
brick and the term "fire brick" designated the refractory brick made 
from fire clay. The use of silica oi> ganister rock for refractory pur- 
poses was afterwards developed and silica brick are now extensively 
used. These refractory brick are usually spoken of in the trade as 
"silica brick" or sometimes silica fire brick. With the introduction 
of the open-hearth process in the steel industry, magnesite began to 
be extensively used and the refractory brick made from magnesite 
are called " magnesite brick," or magnesia fire brick. The refractory 
brick made from chrome ore is generally called a tl chrome brick" or 
chrome fire brick. While the brick made from fire clay and silica 
were extensively used previous to 1897, the magnesite brick and 
chrome brick were not. Now, however, all are extensively used and 
well known in commerce. While they are familiarly spoken of in the 
trade as " fire brick," " silica brick," " magnesite brick, and " chrome 
brick," still they are often called " clay fire brick," " silica fire brick," 
'magnesia fire brick," and " chrome fire brick," and it is submitted 
that this terminology is clearer and has also the sanction of the trade. 

The proposed tariff act should use this terminology. Paragraph 
87 of tne present act is defective, as it is not clear what Congress 
meant by the term "fire brick." 

Webster defines a fire brick as "a refractory brick capable of sus- 
taining intense heat without fusion, usually made of fire clay or of 
siliceous material with some cementing substance, and used for lining 
fire boxes, etc." 

If this is the meaning of the term "fire brick" as used in the act, 
it includes magnesite brick or magnesia fire brick, 1,000 of which, 
weighing about 8 pounds each, sell at about $145 at the factory; it 
includes chrome fire brick, 1,000 of which, weighing 10 pounds each, 
sell for about $160 at the factory; it includes silica fire brick, which 
sell for about $21 per 1,000, and it includes clay fire brick, which sell 
for from $24 as a maximum to $12 as a minimum, per 1,000. A 
chrome fire brick, therefore, that sells for $160 per 1,000 would pay 
the same rate of auty as a clay fire brick, that sells for $12 to $15 per 
1,000. In fact, this was the situation until the manufacturers of 
magnesite and chrome brick began to suffer so much by the importa- 
tion of magnesite brick that they called the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the fact that the term "fire brick" is a well-known commer- 
cial designation in the trade, meaning a brick made from fire clay only. 
The Government took this position in a test case, but was overruled 
by the Board of General Appraisers. The circuit court of the United 
States, however, in United States v. Hempstead (153 F. R., 483), sus- 
tained the position of the Government, and magnesite brick thenceforth 
were assessed as brick other than fire brick, under paragraph 87, at 25 
per cent ad valorem. It required voluminous testimony to sustain the 
contention of the Government, and it is respectfully submitted that 
the proposed act should be so drawn that this case can not be reopened. 
The use of the terms "clay fire brick," "silica fire brick," "magnesia 
fire brick," and "chrome fixe brick" would be clearly understood. 
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The act of 1897 is also defective -because while it states what duty 
shall be paid by fire brick weighing not more than 10 pounds each, it 
does not expressly provide what shall be the rate of duty on fire brick 
weighing over 10 pounds each * It is clear, however, that the act intended 
a different rate of duty for fire brick over 10 pounds, as it expressly 
states that fire brick under 10 pounds each shall be assessed $1.25 per 
ton. The natural presumption would be that fire brick over 10 
pounds each would fall under article 97 as " articles and wares com- 

Eosed wholly or in chief value of earthy or mineral substances or car- 
on ; not specially provided for in this act, 35 per cent ad valorem." 
While this was undoubtedly the intention of Congress, yet the circuit 
court of the United States in Wing v. U. S. (119 F. R., 479), decides 
that a fire brick weighing over 10 pounds resembles a fire brick 
weighing under 10 pounds, and is therefore dutiable under the simili- 
tude clause at $1.25 per ton. This decision was rendered, although 
paragraph 87 distinctly states that fire brick not over 10 pounds each 
shall be assessed at the rate of SI. 25 per ton, and in spite of the 
maxim "Expressio unius exclusio al terms" being good law from the 
time of Justinian; and this case was decided even though paragraph 
97 expressly provides that articles composed of earthy or mineral 
substances not specially provided for in the act shall be assessed 35 
per cent ad valorem. It is respectfully suggested that paragraph 87 
of the present act be changed and that the new act should distinct! v 
state that clay fire brick and silica fire brick weighing over 10 pounds 
each should be assessed at 35 per cent ad valorem. 

While the act of 1897 provided that fire brick which were not glazed, 
enameled, ornamented, or decorated in any manner should be assessed 
at $1.25 per ton, in the paragraph submitted for the new act "not 

f lazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated in any manner" has 
een omitted and the phrase "used for refractory purposes" substi- 
tuted. The paragraph submitted is intended to apply only to the 
refractory brick used in furnaces in the iron and steel and other indus- 
tries. Of course these bricks never are decorated. Some fire brick, 
however, are used for building-brick purposes. It may be desired to 
assess these at a different rate from those used for refractory purposes. 
It is submitted that the purpose is a better criterion than whether 
the brick are glazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated. It can 
be easily ascertained by inspection whether the brick is intended for 
use for refractory purposes or ornamental purposes. The word 
"refractory" is a well-defined word in the arts, if not in common use. 
For instance, the companies that twenty years ago might have been 
called "fire brick" companies are now called refractories" com- • 
panies, the term "refractories" being a generi6 one and including the 
different fire-resisting materials that are used in making furnace brick. 
The different iron and steel companies keep separate accounts of their 
fire brick, silica brick, magnesite and magnesia fire brick, etc., and 
they call this account their "refractories account." 

The rates of duties in the paragraph submitted are fair* and rea- 
sonable. They do not in Ynost instances change the existing duties, 
or what Congress intended, and they are necessary for the protection 
of the domestic manufacturer and for the protection of American 
labor against the cheap labor of Europe. 

To substantiate this statement eacn general group shall be taken 
up separately. 
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CLAY FIRE BRICK. 

Clay fire brick weigh about 3J tons per 1,000. At $1.25 per ton 
the duty is about $4.37 per 1,000. Estimating the average price of 
clay fire brick at $18 per 1,000, the ad valorem duty is about 25 per 
cent. According to the official figures of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor the ad valorem rate of duty on fire brick under 10 pounds 
was 28.7 per cent in 1907; 23.35 per cent in 1905. This is not more 
than is necessary for the protection of the domestic manufacturer. 
Nearly 10,000,000 fire brick under 10 pounds each are imported every 
year mto this country, many of them coming in from Scotland and 
the Continent as ballast and seriously, competing with the domestic 
manufacturer at the seaboard. Many of them are a cheap grade of 
brick, selling at $15 per 1,000 or less, and even the duty of $1.25 on 
these does not seem to retard their importation. Many high-grade 
clay fire brick are imported from Germany and the Continent, 
being manufactured in regions where labor is excessively cheap. In 
many factories on the Continent women are employed at from 22 
cents to 32 cents a day, and men at from 60 cents to $1 a day. The 
cost of labor in the United States is about 90 per cent of the cost of 
clay fire brick. A lower rate of duty would seriously interfere with 
the domestic manufacturer and with the American laborer. The 
fire-brick manufactories in Europe are generally located right on 
the water's edge and are where the brick can be loaded into vessels 
and shipped by water to New York and the ports of this country 
as ballast, and the freight to the ports of the United States is less 
than the railroad freights which the domestic manufacturer has to 
pay. A reduction in the duty of $1.25 a ton, while it would not 
interfere with the cheapest grade of clay fire brick in the United 
States, would greatly interfere with the high-class product selling 
at $24 per 1,000, as the ad valorem rate of the high-class product is 
low even at $1.25 per ton. 

SILICA FIRE BRICK. 

These refractory brick are in many respects similar to clay fire 
brick. They weign a little less than clay fire brick, and sell at about 
$21 per 1,000, so that the ad valorem duty amounts to about 20 
per cent. They are imported from Wales and elsewhere, and the 
same remarks that have been made in regard to clay fire brick apply 
to silica fire brick 

MAGNESIA FIRE BRICK. 

These refractory brick, as indicated above, sell at $145 per 1,000 
They weigh about four tons per thousand. They are manufac- 
tured from magnesite, which is imported into the United States from 
Austria-Hungary. Little magnesite is found in the United States, 
and that which is found occurs only on the Pacific coast. This 
magnesite from the Pacific coast resembles, not the Hungarian mag- 
nesite, but the Grecian magnesite, and is not as suitable for the 
manufacture of the brick used in the open-hearth furnaces as Hun- 
garian magnesite. A refractory brick can not be made from the 
Grecian or California magnesite that will successfully compete with 
one made from Hungarian magnesite. Magnesia fire brick are 
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manufactured in Austria-Hungary at places where labor is as low 
as 30 cents a day. Women are extensively employed in the manu- 
facturing establishments. They receive about 30 cents a day, and 
the men employed receive from 60 cents to $1 a day. The domestic 
manufacturers have spent a great deal of money m erecting plants 
in this country for the manufacture of magnesia fire brick, and any 
reduction in the duty on magnesia fire brick that would let in the 
foreign brick that are manufactured by cheap women labor would 
seriously interfere with the manufacture of the same in this country. 

MAGNESITE, CRUDE OB CALCINED, NOT PURIFIED. 

This article is on the free list of the present tariff act, paragraph 
605. This should remain on the free list, as magnesite in this form 
has been free for a long time, and any duty placed on the same would 
seriously interfere with the domestic manufacturer, who, on . the 
strength of magnesite being free, has erected extensive plants at 
different places m the United States for the manufacture of magnesia 
fire brick. It is also extensively used in the steel trade ? being used 
for bottoms of the open hearth furnaces. The magnesite found in 
California, resembling the Grecian magnesite, can not be used in the 
bottoms of open-hearth furnaces, and placing . any duty on this 
article would therefore not only be an injustice to the domestic 
manufacturer, who has erected his extensive plants, but would also 
add very materially to the cost of the production of steel in this 
country. . 

CHROME FIRE BRICK. 

These brick sell at about $160 per 1,000. They weigh between 
4i and 5 tons per 1,000. They are used in the open-hearth furnaces, 
and about the same remarks m regard to magnesia fire brick apply 
to chrome fire brick. 

CHROMATE OF IRON OR CHROME ORB. 

This article is on the free list, paragraph 520. It should remain 
on the free list. It is the material from which chrome fire brick are 
manufactured. It has been free for a long time. Little of commer- 
cial value is found in the United States. The domestic manufacturer 
has built his extensive factories on the strength of its being free, and 
therefore the placing of a duty on it would be an injustice to him, 

BAUXITE FIRE BRICK. 

These brick are not extensively used or imported into this coun- 
try. They are used, however, for the same purposes as magnesia 
fire brick. They are not so valuable and the value is liable to change. 
The duty suggested, therefore, is 35 per cent ad valorem. 

CLAY FIRE BRICK AND SILICA FIRE BRICK WEIGHING OVER TEN 

POUNDS EACH. 

These articles should be assessed at a higher rate of duty than the 
clay and silica fire brick weighing less than 10 pounds. The brick 
over 10 pounds are generally large, intricate shapes, made of care- 
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fully selected and prepared clays, and require a great deal more labor 
in their manufacture than the ordinary fire brick under 10 pounds. 
They sell at a much higher price than the ordinary fire brick weighing 
less than 10 pounds, and they should therefore be assessed at a hi her 
rate. They sell at about $25 per ton, or four to six times as much 
as brick under 10 pounds. The rate suggested is 35 per cent ad valo- 
rem, which, it is submitted, was the rate that Congress evidently intended 
thev should be assessed at under paragraph 97. This rate is not too 
high. These large special shapes are made in Germany and elsewhere 
where women are often employed at 25 cents a day land men at from 
60 cents to $1 a day. They are made almost entirely by hand both 
in Germany and in this country. The cost of labor constitutes 
about 90 per cent of the cost of the finished product in this country. 
They are sent from Germany in ballast and the ocean freight rates are 
as low as the railroad rates of the domestic manufacturer. The 
American manufacturer has no advantage with any improved 
machinery, he has no advantage in freight rates, and in competing 
with the European manufacturer he has to struggle with the low 
European wages against the high American wages, and as the cost 
of labor is 90 per cent of the cost of the product, the rate of duty sug- 
gested, 35 per cent ad valorem, is necessary, not only for his protec- 
tion, but for the protection of the American laborer. 

GAS RETORTS. 

The tariff act of 1883 assessed gas retorts at 25 per cent ad valorem. 
At the instance of the president of the National Association of Fire 
Brick Manufacturers (no such or similar association exists at the 
present time), who appeared before your honorable committee pre- 
vious to the enactment of the tariff law of 1890, the duty on gas 
retorts was changed from 25 per cent ad valorem to the specific duty 
of $3 on each retort. He demanded this as an increase in duty. The 
tariff act of 1894 again placed an ad valorem duty of 20per cent, but 
the act of 1897 restored the specific duty of $3 each. Tne gas retort 
of 1890 was an entirely different affair from the gas retort of the 
present day. The duty is entirely too low at the present time. 
Dining the last three years, according to the official reports of the 
Bureau of Commerce and Labor, the invoice value of the retorts 
imported into the United States has been about $29.50 apiece, and 
the ad valorem rate of duty at $3 each, as shown by the said report, 
is only 10.2 per cent. They are now huge affairs, inside dimensions 
being about 15 inches by 24 inches and about 20 feet long. On a 
tonnage basis they are worth about $25 a ton. As these retorts are 
made from the very finest clays, carefully selected and prepared, they 
are a high-priced article and should "bear their corresponding duty. 
Retorts are extensively made in Germany and in other parts of 
Europe where labor is so excessively cheap and where women are 
employed in the brickyards. During the last three years they have 
entered into a keen competition with the domestic manufacturer. 
Six hundred and forty of them were imported into the United States 
in 1904; 660 in 1905. While fewer have been imported the last two 
years it has not been because the domestic manufacturer has been 
driving them out, but because there has been no demand for the same. 
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Manufacturers of these gas retorts in Europe are generally situated 
on the water's edge, and the retorts and retort settings are loaded 
directly into a vessel and can be landed in New York at a less freight 
rate than that which the domestic manufacturer has to pay for rail- 
road freight. As the retort sizes are constantly changing, an ad 
valorem duty should be imposed upon them. Like the clay fire 
brick weighing over 10 pounds, they are all made by hand, of the 
most carefully selected and well-wrought clays. The cost of labor 
is 90 per cent of the cost of the finished product. Therefore, as the 
European manufacturer has the advantage in freight rates, the 
domestic manufacturer in competing with the European manufac- 
turer simply has to compete with the low wages of Europe. 

In conclusion it is respectfully submitted — 

First. Paragraph 520 placing chromate t)f iron or chromic ore on 
the free list should remain the same, as chromic ore has been free for 
many years and the domestic manufacturer has built expensive 
plants on the assumption that it would remain free. 

Second. Paragraph 605 placing magnesite, crude or calcined, not 

Eurified, on the free list should remain the same, as magnesite has 
een free for many years and the domestic manufacturer has built 
his extensive manufactories on the assumption that it would remain se. 

Third. Article 87 should distinctly state that clay fire brick and 
silica fire brick weighing more than 10 pounds each should be 
assessed at 35 per cent ad valorem on account of the high-grade char- 
acter and the high value of these products and on account of labor 
constituting about 90 per cent of tne cost of the same. 

Fourth. The term "fire brick," unqualified, should be avoided and 
a distinct duty should be levied not only on clay fire brick and silica 
fire brick, but also on magnesia fire brick and chrome fire brick. 

Fifth. Gas retorts and retort settings should be assessed at 35 per 
cent ad valorem on account of the high-grade character of these 
goods and their value. 

Sixth. The duties as provided for under the present act should not 
be reduced. The duties as submitted should be adopted. Labor 
generally constitutes about 90 per cent of the cost or the article. 
The American manufacturer has absolutely no advantage in any 
improved machinery or process; he is often at a disadvantage in 
freight rates on account of the European manufacturer being situate 
on the water's edge and shipping his product to American ports in 
ballast at a less rate than the American manufacturer has to pay the 
railroad. As women are employed in some of the continental brick 
works at wages around 25 cents a day and men receive from 60 cents 
to $1 a day, it is absolutely necessary that not only the American 
manufacturer but also the American laborer should be protected by 
the duties as submitted. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. E. MacCloskey, Jr., 
For The Stowe-Fuller Company and 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Company. 
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THE PARKER-BTTSSELL MD TCHG A flD KAKTTFACTTTBING COMPANY 
WSTTES RELATIVE TO OAS RETORTS. 

St. Louis, Mo., November SO, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Sixtieth Congress, 

Washington, D. G. 

Gentlemen: In connection with the Laclede-Christy Clay Prod- 
ucts Company, of St. Louis, and other clay producing and manu- 
facturing companies of the United States, we desire to put before 
you for consideration our reasons for asking an increase on certain 
goods which we manufacture, and particularly desire that certain 
paragraphs in the present law under Schedule B, " Earths, earthen- 
ware, glassware," be altered to more specifically set forth what they 
are intended to cover. 

We feel that under paragraph 87 of the present law, which pro- 
vides for a duty of $1.25 per ton for fire brick of standard or 9-inch 
shapes weighing not more than 10 pounds each, should be limited 
specifically to this product. We feel that retort or gas-bench settings, 
tank furnace blocks and furnace stones and all other refractory prod- 
ucts of any kind or shapes, not decorated, should take a duty of not 
less than 85 per cent ad valorem. 

In reference to paragraph 98 of the present law, we feel that this 
should be modified so that gas retorts would take a duty of not less 
than 40 per cent ad valorem, not to be less than $5 per ton of 2,000 
pounds. 

We observe in the schedule showing imports entered for con- 
sumption that prior to and including 1901 retorts at approximately 
the value of $14 each were being imported, custom charges of $3 
each being paid. From 1901 to the present time we note that the 
price lias increased to as high as $29.44 for each retort, but still only 
$3 each is being paid as duty. This is caused through the fact that 
prior to 1902 the retorts which were being imported were approxi- 
mately 9 feet long, whereas now the retorts are as long as 21 feet 
9 inches in some instances, and made up in two or three sections. 
This .is why we should like to have the duty placed on the ad valorem 
basis or on the tonnage basis. 

If a retort 9 feet long takes a duty of $3 and another one 21 feet 
9 inches the same duty there is no reason why a number of sections 
of retorts might not be brought in which put together would con- 
stitute a retort 100 feet or even 200 feet long, and if the inspector 
were not well posted they might get through with only $3 charge 
for several hundred feet of retort. 

We suggest that with your permission this letter be incorporated 
as a brief presented by us and printed in the proceedings, so that it 
may have consideration later on. 
Yours, very truly, 

The Pabkeb-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co. 
D. R. Russell, President. 
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MANVFACTITEEBS OF GAS RETORTS AND BENCH SETTINGS URGE 
THE NEED OF PROTECTIVE DUTIES. 

December 16, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C: 

The undersigned manufacturers of gas retorts and gas bench or 
retort settings, representing many millions of invested capital and 
many thousands of employees, having considered their need for a 
protective tariff for this industry, adopted the following: 

Under paragraphs 87 and 97 it has come to our notice that ques- 
tions have arisen concerning the correct application of the duty to 
be paid on the importations of fire brick weighing more than 10 
pounds each, otherwise known as " gas bench " or " retort settings." 

The process of -manufacture of these products is an expensive one 
in this country, and has reached its present stage of perfection only 
by reason of the costly and painstaking methods pursued by the 
American manufacturer. He is obliged to purchase, at excessive 
prices, large bodies of high-priced realty to insure ultimate and lim- 
ited sources of his supply of high-grade clay; to sink shafts; to mine 
and extract the clayj to upkeep the mines with heavy maintenance 
charges; to pay mining wages averaging $2.50 per day; to prepare 
these clays tor the products by expensive handling, weathering, and 
refining. The manufacture includes continuous careful handling by 
way of tempering, molding, drying, and finally burning, and involves 
the construction and maintenance of very costly plants. The average 
manufacturing wage is liberal, being $2.50 per day. About 90 per 
cent of these products represent labor. 

Foreign competition is encountered mostly from Germany, but the 
clays from all countries are used as extracted or spaded directly from 
the surface and without need of further treatment Much cheaper 
labor rates prevail abroad; the spaders referred to average 60 cents 
per day, while molders make from 60 cents to $1 per day. The for- 
eign plants being located at or near the water, these products are 
generally handled by the steamship companies as ballast Importa- 
tions are transported from seaboard points to interior points at rates 
about 50 per cent less than charged on the domestic products. . 

The scnedule embracing these products compiled by the United 
States Treasury Department shows an average cost of importations of 
about $12 per ton. American products of the same class cost about 
$18 per ton at seaboard. The duty, as was evidently contemplated by 
Congress, was no doubt 35 per cent ad valorem, but the act should t>e 
more specific as to gas bench or retort settings, so that they could not 
be entered as fire brick, limiting, however, the tax to be not less than 
$5 per ton. 

Under paragraph 98 gas retorts are taxed at $3 each, but with the 
changes in their manufacture both in size and design, necessitated bv 
the mechanical systems now emploved, an injustice is done the Ameri- 
can manufacturer in continuing the present tax as now applied. 

When the $3 tax was first imposed, standard-size retorts 9 feet in 
length, one piece, were imported, and cost about $14.50 each, or about 
$14.50 per ton. At present a complete retort is about 22 feet long, 
costs about $29.50 each, or $14.50 per ton, and taxed but $3 each. 
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These large retorts are shipped in sections, and it would be possible 
to have them entered as fire brick should the inspectors not have a 
good and definite description. 

The domestic materials when properly manufactured equal in 
quality those of the best foreign manufacture, but owing to the de- 
cided lower cost of production abroad and very moderate existing 
tariffs, and especially as now applied, the foreign articles are displac- 
ing the domestic product An adequate protective tariff is abso- 
lutely necessary for the benefit of both the American laborer and 
manufacturer. 

It is respectfully recommended that paragraph 87 be specifically 
limited to apply to standard or 9-inch fire brick and " weighing not 
more than ten pounds each ; " the duty not to be changed ; add " retort 
or gas bench settings, tank furnace blocks and furnace stones, and all 
other refractory products of any kind, sizes, or shapes, not decorated, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem, tax not to be less, however, than 
five aollars per ton. 

That paragraph 97 be modified so as to state specifically that it does 
not cover fire brick or fire clay tiles, retort or gas bench settings, which 
are fully covered elsewhere. 

That paragraph 98 be modified to read " gas retorts, forty per cen- 
tum ad valorem, tax not to be less, however, than five dollars per ton." 
The duties as provided for under the present act should not be 
reduced. The duties as submitted should be adopted. Labor gener- 
ally constitutes about 90 per cent of the article. The American man- 
ufacturer has absolutely no advantage in any improved machinery 
or process. He is often at a disadvantage on account of the European 
manufacturer being situate on the water's edge and shipping his 
product to American ports in ballast and delivering to interior points 
at a less price than the American manufacturer has to pay to the 
railroad. As women are employed in some of the continental brick 
works at wages around 25 cents a day and men receive from 25 cents 
to $1 a day, it is absolutely necessary that not only the American 
laborer, but also the American manufacturer should be protected by 
duties as requested. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., by W. P. Morris, pres- 
ident, St. Iiouis, Mo. ; the Parker-Russell Mining and 
Mfg. Co., by D. R. Russell, president, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Jas. Gardner, jr., Co., per N. A. Young, secretary, 
Bolivar, Pa. ; Cyrus Borgne Company, Cyrus Borgne, 
president, Philadelphia, TPa. ; Ernest Howard F. Bk. 
Co., by Allen P. Green, general manager, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., J. E. Mac- 
Closkey, jr., Pittsburg, Pa.; Brooklyn Fire Brick 
Works, by F. H. W. Luhrssen, secretary, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; I. H. Gautier & Co., by David R. Daly, vice- 

E resident, Jersey City, N. J.; Henry Maurer & Son, 
y Clifford M. Maurer, vice-president, New York City, 
N. Y. ; Baltimore Retort and Fire Brick Co., by Louis 
N. Rancke, vice-president and manager. 

(Harbison-Walker Refractories Company concurs in this brief, but 
has filed a brief of its own covering the same and other subjects.) 
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TILES. 

[Paragraph 88.] 

BERNABD P. TRAITEL, NEW YORK CITY, REPRESENTING THE 
TILE, GRATE, AND MANTEL ASSOCIATION, ASKS THAT QTTAERY 
TILES BE GIVEN A CLASSIFICATION AS A BRICK PRODUCT. 

Monday, November 28, 1908. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Traitel. 

Mr. Traitel. Qn behalf of the Tile, Grate, and Mantel Associa- 
tion of New York City, all the members of which are tile merchants, 
doing business in Greater New York and throughout the Unitea 
States, I am here to request that quarries which are of brick pro- 
duction and made of unwashed clay by brickmakers, and which have 
been assessed for duty under paragraph 87 as a brick product at 
25 per cent ad valorem, remain under this same paragraph. 

Mr. Hill. What is that, please? 

Mr. Traitel. I request that quarries which are of brick produc- 
tion and made of unwashed clay by brickmakers, and which have 
been assessed for duty under paragraph 87 as a brick product at 25 
per cent ad valorem, remain under this same paragraph. Our object 
tor asking that it remain under this same paragraph is that an effort 
has been made to remove it from the classification as a brick product 
into that of tile. 

The Chairman. You want it to remain under paragraph 87 or to 
go under the brick paragraph? The courts have decided it belongs 
to the brick paragraph? 

Mr. Traitel. Yes, sir; and I would like to have it remain under 
that paragraph. If the gentlemen would like to see what the article 
is, I have a sample here, which I will show you if you care to see it. 

The Chairman. I would like to see it. 

Mr. Traitel. The clay is taken from the pit in its unwashed state 
and made into this form, while to manufacture tiling the clay is 
washed so it can be pressed, and goes through an entirely different 
process. 

Mr. Underwood. For what purpose is this used? 

Mr. Traitel. It is used for a great many purposes. 

The Chairman. Is that an expensive article to manufacture? Is 
it as expensive to manufacture as tile? 

Mr. Traitel. No, sir; it is one of the cheapest products on the 
face of the earth. 

The Chairman. It is? 

Mr. Traitel. Yes, sir. I would like to say in connection with this 
that a decision of the United States circuit court for the southern 
district of New York, June 1, 1904, which has been acquiesced in bj 
the Treasury Department, has placed these quarries under the classi- 
fication of brick. 

These quarries are known in literature as " kitchen " quarries and 
are almost universally used to pave floors of kitchens and living 
rooms in the humblest cottages. In the place of their origin they 
are about the cheapest thing on the face oi the earth that can be put 
upon a floor. As I stated oe fore, they are made of unglazed brick 
clay. Their use for these purposes secures cleanliness and sanitary 
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conditions better than any other kind of paving. By their rich red 
color they give a very cheerful air to the rooms in which they are 
used. 

There are, however, several reasons why they are greatly increased 
in cost when shipped abroad. Whereas quarries for use in the coun- 
try of origin are placed in open railway trucks without any kind of 
packing except a little hay or heather or straw, it is necessary, to 
convey quarries safely across the ocean, to pack them tightly in crates. 
Crate stuff and packing costs at least 41 per cent of the selling price 
of the goods before they arrive at the port of New York. 

However, as quarries are made like bricks, with undressed clay, it 
is necessary to make them very thick in order to secure the necessary 
strength. On an average they are made double the thickness of tiles. 
They are thus double the weight of tiles for a given superficial area. 
The co6t of conveyance from the works to New York amounts to 58 
per cent of the selling price at the works. 

A total of 99 per cent of the original cost of the quarries, therefore, 
is added to their selling price by the natural and unavoidable condi- 
tions of the trade. In other words, the cost of the quarries laid 
down in New York is by this means and by other incidental expenses 
of shipment more than doubled when they arrive in this country. 

As no use can be made of the crates when emptied, it is impossible 
to reduce these heavy expenses.. 

We ask that the crates be made free of duty, because they are 
utterly worthless and useless after the quarries are taken from the 
crates. You will remember, gentlemen, that formerly packing and 
crates were free — I do not mean especially as applied to quarries, but 
all other things — until foreign makers began sending ornamental 
crates to this country. Then crates were assessed as autiable. As 
these crates, however, are absolutely useless and of no value after the 

Suarries are taken from them, we ask that the crates be made free of 
uty. 

A duty of 4 cents per square foot on quarries, which would be a 
little over double their present duty, would equal 105 per cent of 
their original selling price, and, together with the expenses which I 
have mentioned before, would raise the cost of the goods landed in 
New York by over 200 per cent. A tariff of 25 per cent ad valorem 
as bricks, without adding the cost of necessary packages to the sell- 
ing price of the quarries, would increase their original cost by over 
125 per cent ; and if packing expenses are added to the selling price 
of the quarries for tariff purposes at 25 per cent ad valorem the cost 
would be raised by 135 per cent. 

For these reasons we ask that quarries be assessed as at present. 
to wit, 25 per cent ad valorem and without any duty on the cost or 
the packing. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do you want to import crates? 

Mr. Traitel. We have to. We can not help ourselves. Otherwise 
the quarries would smash to pieces coming over the ocean. Each 
piece, you understand, weighs about 10 pounds. 

Mr. Dalzell. What are the importations of this article? 

Mr. Traitel. They come packed in crates holding about nine, and 
come over here in quite large quantities. 

Mr. Dalzell. During the last year how much was imported of this 
quarry? 
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Mr. Traitel. I could not give you that exactly. 

The Chairman. I can rive it here. In 1907 tiles, plain, unglazed, 
one color, $17,866; glazed, not. exceeding 40 cents per square foot, 
$34,064 ; glazed, exceeding 40 cents per square foot, $6,224. 

Mr. Traitel. That does not mention quarries. 

Mr. Dalzell. Those are not quarries. 

Mr. Hill. Those are tiles. 

Mr. Dalzell. What is the production in this country? 

Mr. Traitel. No tile maker makes quarries in this country, nor 
does any brick maker that we know of, nor does any tile maker in the 
world make quarries. In this country roofing-tile makers have tried 
to make them, but have had practically no success. These came in 
classed under brick classifications. They should come under Schedule 
B,87. 

Mr. Dalzell. You want to keep them just as they are and get rid 
of the packages? 

Mr. Traitel. That is the idea, and in order to get rid of the con- 
tention in coming through the port. That is the decision of the 
United States circuit court in the case to which I referred just a few 
minutes ago. 

The Chairman. There are $150,000 of bricks imported of all kinds. 
That would include quarries, fire bricks, and everything? 

Mr. Traitel. I doubt if the importation of quarries was #10,000. 

The Chairman. The statistics show " brick other than fire brick, 
nonglazed, and brick other than fire brick, glazed," about $56,000i 

Mr. Hill. You desire to import these? 

Mr. Traitel. Yes, sir; as we have been importing them, under 
the brick classification, without any change, except as to having the 
crates come in free of duty. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you want quarries especially designated in 
this? 

Mr. Traitel. In No. 87, under brick; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You may proceed with your remarks now, Mr. 
Traitel. 

Mr. Traitel. I now desire to direct the attention of the com- 
mittee to paragraph No. 88, on tiles. 

We request that the duty on tiles be imposed as follows : 

Tiles, plain, unglazed and ceramic mosaic of one color, 2 cents 
per square foot; glazed, encaustic, vitrified (nonabsorbent), embossed, 
enameled, ornamented, hand painted, gold decorated, and all other 
earthenware tiles valued at not exceeding 50 cents per square foot, 
8 cents per square foot; exceeding 50 cents per square foot, 10 cents 
per square foot. 

The committee will observe that we have omitted under this para- 
graph, paragraph 88, the words " semivitrified, flint, and spar." Such 
general trade designations of tiles do not exist in Europe or in this 
country. They were put in the tariff originally by manufacturers 
without the knowledge or consent of the trade. They never knew the 
first thing about it until it was in there. We ask to have those taken 
out to prevent contention and because they mean nothing. Such 
general trade designations, as I have just mentioned, do not exist, there 
being no tile manufactured known as spar tile, flint tile, or semivitrified 
tile. Tile must be either vitrified, which means nonabsorbent, as 
the name implies, absorbing no ink or acid, or must be plain, on- 
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f lazed absorbent The common, plain, unglazed tile of England and 
'ranee and Germany and this country is generally absorbent. 

A tariff of 8 cents per square foot, which has been the tariff on 
foreign plain, unglazed tile, not vitrified, of one color, is a hardship, 
as these tiles hardly enter into competition with our manufacturers, 
being selected as a rule for their individuality of color and dura- 
bility. We believe that a duty of 2 cents per square foot will enable 
some of them to be used and not prevent the use of American tiles. 

In this connection I should like to say that our merchants, up to 
two years ago, notwithstanding this tariff, found that these goods 
were not classed under a duty of 8 cents per foot, but, as a matter of 
fact, 4 cents a foot. At the appraiser's department there suddenly 
developed the duty of 8 cents a foot, and it went under the classifica- 
tion oi either spar, flint, or semivitnfied. 

There is no such thing as flint in any of these tiles — that is, no 
such part Spar tile is unknown, as I have said before, and semi- 
vitrified does not exist It must be vitrified, which is nonabsorbent, 
or else absorbent For these reasons we wish these words left out 
entirely, so as to save us constant friction and contention with the 
appraiser's department in New York. 

We have alscT omitted from this paragraph 88 the words " exceed- 
ing two square inches in size," and we have also taken ceramic mosaic 
from the clause, " glazed, ornamental, and so forth," as we desire to 
have ceramic mosaic, which is from one-half inch to 1 inch in size, 
and a very cheap product commonly used by the masses, placed under 
the head of t&iglazed tiles, and bear a duty of 2 cents per square foot. 

I will suggest to the committee our reason for asking this. First, 
I should like to show you some of these tiles, perhaps already familiar 
to you. They come in square and round shapes, but the shape has 
nothing to do with the price. 

Prior to the time of the Dingley bill the tariff was 25 per cent 
ad valorem. Under this dealers paid from 13 to 15 cents per square 
foot for the product, loose in barrels, delivered at the port of New 
York, including the duty. The present tariff is 8 cents per square 
foot, and has practically prevented the importation of this ceramic 
for many years past, as tne cost to the dealers is now 19 cents per 
square foot and upward. Immediately following the imposition of 
the present duties the manufacturers in this country charged 20 to 24 
cents a square foot for ceramic. Under such prices some ceramic was 
imported. However, the American manufacturers soon found that 
they could not maintain this minimum price of 20 cents per square 
foot, and hence they reduced the price to 16 cents per square foot 
Following this reduction the importation of ceramics ceased. During 
the present year the price of the domestic ceramic was reduced to a 
minimum of 12 cents per square foot for first qualities and 8 cents 
]>er square foot for second quality. 

It is manifest that goods which can be sold at 12 cents per square 
foot do not need a protection of 8 cents per square foot. Two cents 
per square foot, in addition to the natural protection of freight and 
packages, will be ample protection and would enable dealers to import 
some ceramic. 

I want to say, in connection with the importation of this ceramic, 
that where white is used it is practically an impossibility to import it, 
because it is not made on the other side. They nave never made white 
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ceramic, but they do make colors which are exceptional in their beauty 
and interest, and architects prefer those colors; and all our producing 
of American colors "has no effect on them. They still insist on those 
imported colors, and owing to the intense competition in this country, 
they are not willing to pay any more for it So the dealers or mer- 
chants, as we are — and I am one of them and know from experience — 
are up against it. 

If the duty of 2 cents per square foot were applied, it would not 
injure the American manufacturer, as the delay in importing, to- 
gether with the cost of carrying stock, interest on invested capital, 
and so forth, would make the cost of the imported ceramic at least 
26 per cent higher than the present price of domestic product. 

The committee will also observe that we have increased the value 
of the tiles on which an excess duty is charged, the increase being 
from 40 to 50 cents per square foot This is necessary in order to 
bring the various parts, such as bases and caps used in connection 
with glazed wall tile, under the same rate as the plain glazed wall 
tile. 1 will endeavor to illustrate this, if you do not object I hold 
in my hand a sample of what we call plain glazed wall tile. Where- 
ever wainscoting is desired, whether in the hallway, bath* room, or 
elsewhere, most architects call for what is known as fc base. I now 
hold in my hand what is called a sanitary base, because it is curved. 
These architects also call for a finishing item called a cap. This 
which I now hold in my hand is intended for hospital use. 1 do not 
believe it was the intention of Congress to place these parts under a 
separate duty, when the whole thing is intended to be used together. 
We think, in asking this slight change, it will do much to rectify 
this apparent oversight on the part of Congress, and prevent confu- 
sion and contention in the future. 

The Chairman. Does that curved form require a higher duty? 

Mr. Traitel. It does. 

The Chairman. Does it cost more to manufacture? 

Mr. Traitel. It costs more to manufacture; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What percentage more does it cost? 

Mr. Traitel. I think in imported goods it costs about 20 or 21 per 
cent more. 

The Chairman. What is the rate of duty on the plain article? 

Mr. Traitel. On plain glazed tile, 8 cents per square foot. 

The Chairman. And what was it on the other? 

Mr. Traitel. All goods over 40 cents, 10 cents a square foot and 
25 per cent ad valorem. This is wherein we desire a change, as the 
present duty on caps and bases amounts to 21 cents per square foot, 
while the plain tile is 8 cents per square foot. 

The Chairman. Some of these are made in more ornamental 
shapes — the caps, for instance? 

Mr. Traitel. Yes ; costing more than any other part, whether 
plain or ornamental parts. They make the ornamental with a die, 
and the ruling prices are more for the ornamental parts than for the 
plain. 

We have also omitted in this connection the 25 per cent ad valorem 
on tiles valued at over 50 cents per square foot, now 40 cents per 

Xire foot, and have left the specific duty of 10 cents per square foot, 
ch we believe is ample protection. 
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It is our opinion that the changes and revisions asked for by us will 
increase the use of tiles, thereby giving employment to manv ad- 
ditional mechanics and workmen setting tiles in buildings, ana that 
the changes or simplifications of the schedules which we have re- 

Suested will aid in increasing the revenues and will in no way be 
etrimental to the American product. 

I would like to say also in this connection that the Tile, Grate, and 
Mantel Association, of New York City, represents 90 per cent in 
volume of the business of setting tiles in buildings in Greater New 
York, and they also do work all over the United States. 

Mr. Griggs/ What per cent would this increase the cost of tiling? 

Mr. Traitel. Increase it? 

Mr. Griggs. Are you asking for a reduction of the tariff? 

Mr. Traitel. We are asking for a reduction of the duty on these 
particular styles called bases and caps, but we do not ask for any 
change on the plain glazed tile. 

Mr. Griggs. I misunderstood you, apparently. 

Mr. Traitel. We do ask for a reduction of duty on floor tile. 

Mr. Griggs. You ask to put crates on the free list? 

Mr. Traitel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. On what was that crating? 

Mr. Traitel. That is on the first article, guarries. Would you 
like to know what difference that would make? 

Mr. Griggs. Yes. 

Mr. Traitel. The crating cost 41 per cent of the market price of 
the goods on the other side. 

Mr. Griggs. The crating is 41 per cent. Are you willing to give the 
benefit of this duty on crates, if omitted, to the consumer? 

Mr. Traitel. Yes, sir. That should make a most decided decrease 
in the cost of the goods to the consumer. As to the consumer, I 
would like to sav this, if I may be permitted, that I believe this is the 
first time and the only time that tne consumer of the United States 
has spoken with the dealers who supply the consumer direct. We 
are not only representing the merchants, but we are representing the 
consumer, inasmuch as we purchase the tile for the nouses of the 
consumer and we give the consumer in our business every benefit, 
wherever there is a reduction in cost, so much so that the manufac- 
turers of the United States have denominated the dealers of the 
United States as a lot of fools for giving the consumers everything. 
It may be competition, but we are doing it, because we come closer 
to the consumer. 

Mr. Griggs. That is what I wanted to understand. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further. Mr. Traitel? 

Mr. Traitel. I do not think so. I would like to state, however, 
that the majority of the tile we set is American tile. It will continue 
to be American tile. We favor American tile, but this helps with 
us the sale of American tile. It is a very small feature, perhaps, of 
the customs returns of the country, but we believe it will increase the 
customs returns. If we import more of that tile, I believe it will have 
that effect 
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Exhibit A. 
China and earthenware imports from 1884 to 1908. 



England. 



Germany. 



Auatria- 
Hungaiy. 



Japan. 



Tfctal 
import*. 



1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1898. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 



12,986,806 
8,048,101 
8,192,146 
8,680,444 
8,941,670 
8,845,620 
8,954,004 
4,825,418 
4,611,210 
4,765,774 
8,248,165 
4,651,275 
4,847,887 
4,017,288 
2,709,757 
2,938,284 
8,285,888 
8,186,969 
2,928,391 
2,995,975 
8,212,471 
2,804,811 
2,758,696 
8,147,840 
8,147,810 



1161,464 
188,427 
253,829 
894,829 
471,840 
519,587 
543,385 
624,000 
687,780 
808,194 
664,112 
702,335 
782,903 
558,816 
509,810 
501,097 
548,018 
622,086 
696.172 
714,181 
856,262 
909,929 

1,022,254 
944,498 
991,841 



BRIEF SUBMITTED BT CERTAIN TILE MANTTFACTTJRERS REL- 
ATIVE TO QUARRIES AND OTHER TILES. 

Beaveb Falls, Pa., December 5, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Paynb, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 

v Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The manufacturers in the United States of that class of 
tile particularly mentioned and described in Schedule B, paragraph 
88, of the act of 1897, hereby respectfully submit a statement oftheir 
condition under the present tarin. 

The tile industry in this country has been entirely established 
within the past thirty years. There are now 30 distinct factories 
operated by separate and entirely independent corporations, located 
through 9 States from Massachusetts to California, with capital in- 
vested, $7,000,000; annual product, $3,500,000. The industry has 
increased since the passage of the present law about 215 per cent in 
annual output, with a corresponding increase of invested capital and 
labor employed. In 1897 there were 16 factories; since that date 
there have been 14 new factories established^ and the capacity has 
been largely increased by the factories in existence at the time the 
law was enacted. 

We quote from the testimony of the managing director of one of 
the largest tile manufacturers of England before the English tariff 
commission : 

" Till the Dingley tariff there were few tile manufacturers in the 
United States ; now there are many large ones. Their trade has been 
built up distinctly in consequence of their protective policy. The tile 
manufacturers in the United States could not get on at all till the 
tariff was raised above 25 per cent ad valorem." (See Vol. V, Report 
of English Tariff Commission, 1907, par. 192.) 
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MATERIALS. 

The ingredients employed in the manufacture of the body and 
glaze of tile and the burning thereof are as follows: Coal, ball clay, 
red clay, buff clay, sagger clay, wad clay, sand, feldspar, Cornwall 
stone, flint, borax, JParis white, boracic acid, potash, soda ; oxides of 
lead, iron, copper, tin, zinc, cobalt, nickel, chrome, uranium; in fact, 
all the oxides of the several metals, including silver, gold, and irid- 
ium, are employed to a greater or less degree. China clay, ball clay, 
red and buff clay are mined and washed. 

Feldspar, Cornwall stone, and flint are mined, washed, calcined, 
and then ground to an impalpable powder. 

All clays, feldspar, Cornwall stone, and flint are wrought mate- 
rials; the great factor in the cost of preparation is the wage paid 
labor. 

Of china clay, feldspar, Cornwall stone, and flint the annual con- 
sumption is not less than 50,000 tons; all of these materials, if im- 
ported, are subject to a tariff of $1 to $2.50 per ton. 

Of the alkalies and oxides, large quantities are used, as they enter 
into the manufacture of both glaze and body of the tile. These mate- 
rials are subject to a tariff; consequently the Government, by reason of 
the existen.ee of the tile industry, receives an increased revenue 
through the importation of the materials mentioned. 

Of red clay, buff clay, sagger clay, wad clay, and fine white sand 
the annual consumption will reach 50,000 to 55,000 tons, and the cost 
at the mines will range between $2 and $2.50 per ton, or a total cost per 
annum of $100,000 to $125,000, of which $60,000 to $80,000 is cost of 
labor in mining, etc. 

Coal consumption is about 80,000 tons yearly. 

DIFFERENCE IN COST BETWEEN FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MATERIALS. 

On all the materials used, the difference in percentage of cost be- 
tween this country and England, France, and Germany will range 
between 33 per cent and 45 per cent in favor of the foreign tfle 
maker, the same percentage of difference as maintained in the pottery 
industry. 

LABOR AND WAGES. 

Fully 75 per cent of all the tile manufactured is made by hand- 
driven machines or presses. 

Comparative weekly wages. 



Common labor . 
Tile pressmen ... 
Kiln r — 



imen. 



Eng- 
land. 



$4.00 
7.50 
6.00 

Kiln foremen 8.00 

Mosaic workers (girls) 3.00 

Tile assorters (boys and girls) i 8. 00 

Fettlers (girls) | 8.60 

Clay slipmen i 6.00 

Tile designers 12.00 

Machinists I 12.00 



Ger- 
many. 



18.88 
4.88 
4.08 
7.20 
2.16 
2.16 
1.60 
4.08 

10.00 
9.00 



United 
States. 



19.90 

12.00 

15.00 

18.00 

6.00-9.00 

6.00-9.00 

6.00-9.00 

12.00 

20.00 

18.00 
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In analyzing the cost of the manufacture of tiles in the United 
States, it is determined that 58 per cent of the cost goes to labor, 22 
per cent to the cost of materials, 20 per cent to the cost of adminis- 
tration, taxes, insurance, etc 

Our labor costs 100 per cent more than like labor in England and 
800 per cent more than like labor in Germany. 

Our materials cost 50 per cent more than like materials in England 
and 33J per cent more than like materials in Germany. 

CERAMIC MOSAICS. 

Attention is called to the minute size of ceramic as follows: 

|-inch square, pieces to the square foot 256 

1-inch hexagons, pieces to the square foot 166 

li-inch hexagons, pieces to the square foot 104 

tt -inch round, pieces .to the square foot 260 

All white ceramic mosaics are vitreous; that is, they are glassy in 
fracture and nonabsorbent ; nearly all colored ceramic mosaics are 
vitreous; those which are not thoroughly vitreous the absorption will 
not exceed 1 per cent. 

In the past the quality has never been questioned, nor has the 
American tile maker refused to make any color demanded or said 
he had not the ability to. do so. Whatever the demand may be the 
American manufacturer will satisfactorily meet. 

Fully 8,000,000 square feet of ceramic mosaic are sold yearly for 
flooring purposes. No flooring material ever offered to the public is 
as sanitary or as indestructible, either from usage or fire. 

In reply to Mr. Traitel's statements and arguments, Schedule B, 
paragraph 88, we quote: 

Tiles, plain unglazed, one color, exceeding two square inches in size, four 
cents per square foot. Glazed, encaustic, ceramic mosaic, vitrified, semlvitri- 
fled, flint, spar, embossed, enameled, ornamental, hand-painted, gold-decorated, 
and all other earthenware tiles valued at not exceeding forty cents per square 
foot, eight cents per square foot; exceeding forty cents per square foot, ten 
cents per square foot and twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Mr. Traitel proposes to substitute as follows: 

Tiles, plain, unglazed, and ceramic mosaic of one color, two cents per square 
foot ; glazed, encaustic, vitrified, nonabsorbent, embossed, enameled, ornamented, 
hand-painted, gold-decorated, and all other earthenware tiles valued at not 
exceeding fifty cents per square foot, ten cents per square foot 

Prior to the enactment of the act of 1897 there was constant and 
continual contention by importers over the classification made by 
appraising officers, and actions were being brought against the Gov- 
ernment for recovery of what was called excess duties. This con- 
tention was occasioned by the vagueness and ambiguity of the act at 
that time in force or by the importer coining some word as descrip- 
tive of a class of tile being imported. This action was solely for the 
purpose of evading the law and to obtain a lower tariff. The word 
"flint," in paragraph 88, was therein placed for the reason that it was 
being used by certain importers in New York City to enable diem to 
pass invoices at an undervaluation. 

When the act of 1897 was under consideration, all facts that it was 
possible to obtain were laid before the then Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the purpose of the tile industry being to have, if possible, tiles 
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so succinctly and fully described that after the law to be enacted was 
in force contentions and difference between appraiser and importers 
as to classification and rate of tariff would cease. 

The act of 1897 has been in force for over ten years, and paragraph 
88 has absolutely and completely served the purpose for which it was 
enacted. Contentions in tne appraisers' offices have been practically 
unknown since 1897. 

The adoption of the Traitel substitute would restore the unsettled 
and unsatisfactory conditions that existed prior to 1897. Careful 
comparison of the Traitel substitute with paragraph 88 discloses its 
ambiguity and the evident purpose to use descriptive but deceptive 
language, which, if not in fact, is at least open to more than one mean- 
ing of construction. 

Take the following contained in Mr. Traitel's substitute: 

Tiles, plain, unglazed, and ceramic mosaic of one color, two cents per square 
foot. 

Under this language the importer would claim and contend that 
all unglazed tile and ceramic mosaic should only pay a duty of 2 cents 
per square foot; it is evident that every safeguard that paragraph 
88 of the act of 1897 creates is thrown down and destroyed; it is 
obvious that the purpose of the language of the substitute is to have 
all classes of unglazed tile pass the customs almost free of duty. 

He also proposed to strike out of paragraph 88 the words " semi- 
vitrified, flint, and spar," saying that such general trade designations 
do not exist in Europe or in this country and that the importer was 
not consulted when the name was given. The naming oia product 
of manufacture is the province of the maker and not the importer or 
buyer. 

The statement that there is no such tile as semivitrified is not true, 
as it was catalogued and described before the passage of the act oi 
1897, and occupies a midway position between the plain unglazed and 
vitrified. It is not as absorbent as plain glazed, and yet it is not as 
nonabsorbent as a vitrified tile. 

u Semivitrified tile " were manufactured in 1894 and have been 
since that date, and are a hard tile, approaching as near the vitrifi- 
cation point as is practical without destroying the product. The 
name correctly describes a tile more or less vitrified and slightly 
absorbent It is a difficult tile to make 2 owing to the colors being 
easily destroyed when approaching vitrification. The customs au- 
thorities have had no difficulty in classifying it; the only trouble 
has been caused by the importers trying to evade the law, and in 
everv case the appraiser's decision has been sustained. 

Tne word "nint" was coined by the importer for the reasons 
hereinbefore named. (See Treasury Decision 20127, G. A. 4281.) 

In paragraph 88 the word "ornamental " is used ; in the Traitel sub- 
stitute it is changed to " ornamented." This change, we believe, will 
be used to support some contention which will be raised should his 
substitute be adopted. 

The Traitel substitute is a reduction of 50 per cent on plain un- 

? lazed, a reduction of 75 per cent on ceramic mosaic and semivitri- 
ed, and a corresponding reduction in the remaining classes of tile 
named in paragraph 88. 

All that class ot tile known as " trim tile," viz, caps, bases, and sani- 
tary bases, have been greatly improved by American makers; in fact, 
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a sanitary base, such as offered in evidence by Mr. Traitel, is an 
American invention, afterwards duplicated by foreign makers. The 
classification under paragraph 88 is correct 

When Mr. Traitel made his argument he presented samples of 
ceramic mosaic; the impression sought to be conveyed was tnat ce- 
ramic mosaics were sold in the condition presented. Ceramic mosaics 
are mounted on paj>er in sheets 1 foot by 2 feet (2 square feet), the 
cost of mounting being about 2 cents per square foot. 

We next take up Mr. Traitel's statement regarding red quarries. 
He says that they are about the " cheapest things on the face of the 
earth, and are. universally used to pave floors of kitchens and living 
rooms in the humblest cottages in tne place of origin." 

In this connection it is well to note what the authority, Mr. W. J. 
Furnival, research chemist, consulting potter, honor medalist in 
pottery and porcelain, city and guilds of JLondon institutes, says re- 
garding red quarries in his book on " Decorative Tiles, Faience, and 
Mosaics," to which reference is made, page 436. 

We quote : 

Re<l quarried flooring is perhaps the most elementary expression of decorative 
ceramic art, constituting an intermediate zone wherein the useful and orna- 
mental blend together, rather than any serious decorative attempt 

The purpose and object of the importer is to supplant American 
red floor tile with English and Welsh red quarries ; hence, the conten- 
tion and demand that they be classified as brick, and be subject to a 
tariff of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Red quarries in all building specifications are classified under tile, 
and bids are always asked from " tile contractors " and never from 
"brick work contractors;" they should be classified under para- 
graph 88. 

Quarries were classed as tile in both the McKinley and Wilson 
bills and by the rulings of the appraisers. 

Owing to a decision of the United States court, based on insufficient 
evidence, quarries were classified in the brick paragraph. 

The substitute owes its origin to the evident fear that after a hear- 
ing on the merits quarries will again be classified among tiles, where 
they in fact belong, in accordance with both construction and use. 

It was stated by Mr. Traitel that ceramic mosaics were being sold 
at# cents to 12 cents per square foot. This is true, but it is somewhat 
due to the present depression in the "building trades," but more 
particularly attributable to the fact that one of the largest factories 
engaged in the manufacture of ceramic mosaic passed into the hands 
of a receiver, placing in his hands large quantities of ceramic mosaic, 
which the court directed be sold. This stock was offered to the trade 
at 6 cents to 10 cents per square foot. 

The solvent factories had to meet these prices or purchase the re- 
ceiver's stock. The first course was deemed best. The condition is 
abnormal, but one that may occur in any industry. Mr. Traitel was 
thoroughly advised of this condition, and his reference to it without 
stating his full knowledge of the cause is an act of injustice to our 
industry. 

Mr. Traitel's statement that a full line of beautiful colors is not 
made in this country, or that white ceramic mosaics are not made 
by foreign makers, is at variance with the facts, the contrary being 
true. 
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Under the operation of the act of 1897 the industry has grown and 
fairly prospered. 

In every particular the tile made (and they are of all classes and 
kinds, including architectural faience) are the equal to any made, 
no matter where. 

Every reduced cost in manufacture, so far as lies in our power, 
has inured to the benefit of the consumer. 

Any reduction of the tariff, while not destructive of the industry, 
would imperil it, no matter from what standpoint it be viewed. The 
present law, so far as we can learn, is eminently satisfactory to the 
customs service as well as to those engaged in the tile industry. A 
reduction of the tariff will necessarily mean a reduction of the wages 
paid labor. 

Our request is: 

First, that the act of 1897, Schedule B, paragraph 88, remain un- 
disturbed. 

Second, that quarries, to prevent uncertainty, be classified under 
Schedule B, paragraph 88. 

Kespectfully submitted. 

Emil Kohler, 
Charles M. Cooper, 
A. Lawshe, 
George Lilly, 



F. W. Walk 
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CEMENT. 

[Paragraph 89.] 

STATEMENT OP CLABENCE W. DEKNIGHT, OP WASHINGTON, D. C, 

COUNSEL POE THE ASSOCIATION OP AMEMCAN PORTLAND 

CEMENT MANUFACTURERS. 

TUESDAY, November Sj^ 1908. 

Mr. DeKnight. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear, in com- 
pany with Mr. Robert W. Lesley, a manufacturer oi Philadelphia, 
and Mr. William N. Beach, a manufacturer of New York, on behalf 
of the American Portland Cement Manufacturers' Association. All 
that they ask is the retention of the present duty on cement. That 
duty to-day is 8 cents per hundred pounds in barrels or other pack- 
ages, and 7 cents per hundred pounds in bulk. 

This duty has oeen in existence for more than the past twenty- 
five years, and practically during that period the price of cement 
has fallen in the United States from $3 per barrel to 90 cents per 
barrel. The industry is a national one. It extends from New York 
to Alabama, and from Texas to Oregon. 

The Chairman. We import about 5 per cent of the cement used 
here? 

Mr. DeKnight. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is there any difference in the grade between what 
we import and that produced in this country? 

Mr. DeKnight. No, sir. The grade is about the same. 

The Chairman. Where does it come from? 
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Mr.. DeKnight. It comes from England, Belgium, Germany, and 
Japan. 

Mr. Underwood. What is your proposition ¥ 

Mr. DeKnight. The proposition is simply to continue the duty. 
This is the same duty that was in the Wilson bill and has been in ex- 
istence for the past twenty years. 

Mr. Underwood. It is strictly a revenue duty? 

Mr. DeKnight. It is strictly a revenue duty; yes, sir. The rev- 
enue derived from it is about $600,000 to $700,000 a year. 

The Chairman. If no one else appears on that schedule, will you 
be content to file your brief? 

Mr. DeKnight. Yes, sir; and if there are any questions you desire 
to ask, I will be glad to answer. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

(Mr. DeKnight filed the following brief:) 

Argument on Behalf of the Association of American Portland 
Cement Manufacturers. 

Schedule B. — Earths, earthenware, and glassware. 

Paragraph 89: Cement ? lime, and plaster: Roman, Portland, and 
other hydraulic cement, in barrels, sacks, or other packages, eight 
cents per hundred pounds, including weight of barrel or package ; in 
bulk, seven cents per hundred pounds; other cement, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

Your petitioner. 

The Association of American Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
which is a voluntary association for the dissemination of information 
in connection with the uses of Portland cement and which represents in 
its membership nearly 90 per cent of the output of the United States, 
presents the following argument in support of the retention of the 
present rate of duty on Portland cement : 

History of the duty. 

In connection with the duty on Portland cement, it will be noted in 
the paragraph above quoted that the rate of dutv upon cement not 
enumerated is on the basis of 20 per cent, and the following table, 
showing the importations, the values, the duty collected, and tne rate 
of duty in percentages, shows the average percentage of duty upon 
Portland cement for the last five years to have been about 24 per 
cent: 

Cement tariff statistics, 1903-1907. 



Official statistics. 



Calculated results. 



Calendar year. 



Pounds Im- 
ported. 



Value. 



Total duty 
collected. 



Percent. 



1903.. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907- 



927,180,235 
418,561,431 
838,680,739 
882,284,967 
802,491,871 



$3,027,111 
1,882,913 
1,102,041 
2,960,268 
2,637,424 



1741,744.18 
884,849.14 
270,904.69 
705,827.97 
641,993.10 



24.4 
24.2 
24.6 
23.S 
24.2 
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By reference to the tariff commission of 1886, to the proposed 
Mills bill, to the Wilson bill, and to the McKinley and Dingley bills, 
it will be noted that the duty on cement has been considered more as 
a revenue than as a protective duty, and that in all the period referred 
to the rate has been practically maintained at or near 20 per cent 
ad valorem, thus indicating that in the minds of those who had to 
do with the preparation of tariff bills in the past twenty-odd years 
the duty on cement was considered reasonable and proper, and one 
which had as its basic reasons its fairness, its moderation, and its 
revenue-raising powers. In considering the question of the duty on 
Portland cement, it is respectfully urged that 

This industry is a national one. 

In this connection, by a reference to the " Cement industry in the 
United States in 1907, Department of the Interior, United States 
Geological Survey, prepared by Mr. Edwin C. Eckel, it will be noted 
that there were in existence during the past year cement works in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, West Virginia, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, South Dakota, Texas. Utah, California, Washington, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri. In addition to this, in the same report, in 
referring to the occurrence of raw materials for cement malring, it 
is shown that the materials for the manufacture of Portland cement 
can be found in every State and Territory of the Union. This table 
illustrates clearly the national character of the industry and the fact 
that in asking for its preservation and maintenance in its present 
condition no geographical lines or geographical interests are making 
the request, but a national association ox practically all the manu- 
facturers of the United States representing an industry capable of 
development in every State and Territory of the Union. 

In view of the consideration shown at the hands of your honorable 
committee, it would seem necessary to show the operations of the 
Dingley Act, in connection with the present rate of duty as tested 
under reasonable economic conditions, fair to both producer and con- 
sumer. Therefore, the arguments are grouped under several heads 
as follows, showing the operation of the present law : 

(a) The growth of the American cement industry. 

(b) The reduction of prices to the consumer. 

ic) The continuous importation of foreign cements, 
id) The labor conditions in the cement industry. 
le) The general benefits to the country, 
(f ) No " trust " in the cement industry. 

The growth of the American cement industry. 

The following table shows the growth of the American Portland 
cement industry since the passage of the Dinglev bill, together with 
the value of the production in dollars. These figures are from the 
reports of the United States Geological Survey. 



Tear. 


Barrels. 


Value. 


Year. 


Barrels. 


Value. 


1897 

1896 


2,677,775 
8,092,284 
6,652,268 
8,482,020 
12,711,225 
17,280,644 


$4,815,891 
5,970,778 
8,074,371 
9,280,525 
12,532,360 
20,864,078 


1903 

1904..- 

1905 


22,842,978 
26,505,881 
35,246,812 
46,463,424 
48.786,890 


$27,713,319 
23,355,119 
83,245,867 
62,468,186 
68,992,661 


1899 


1900 

1901 

1902 


1006 _ 

1907 
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The reduction of prices to the consumer. 

The appended table showing the average prices of Portland cement, 
as gathered by the United States Geological Survey from 1870 to 
1907, is most instructive and shows that since the year 1890 the price 
has been practically cut in half. Since the year 1897, the date of the 

Eas?age of the Dingley bill, the price has fallen about one-third, or 
rom $1.61 to $1.11 per barrel, and if the present year's figures were 
taken the price would be considerably below $1 : 

Average prices of Portland Cement, 1870-1907. 



Tear. 


Average 
price. 


Tear. 


Average 
price. 


1S70-1880. 

1881 


83.00 
2.00 
2.01 
2.15 
2.10 
1.95 
1.67 

s.oo 

2.18 
2.11 
1.01 
1.78 
1.60 


1896- 

1897 (year of Dingley bill) 


H.87 
1.61 


1882. 


1898 

1899 


1.61 


ifm ... .. .... 


1.48 


1884 


1900— - 

1901 


1.00 


1885-1888 ... 


.09 


1880 - -. 


1902 

1908 

1904. 


1.U 


1890. 


1.24 


1891 ._ 


.88 


1892 


1905 


.06 


1898- 


1906- 


1.18 


1894 


1907 - 

1906 (estimated) 


l.n 


U96. 


.00 







The continuous importation of foreign cement. 

That the duty under the present tariff is not excessive and has not 
had the effect of restricting imports is shown in the following table 
compiled from the reports of the United States Geological Survey. 

It will be noted that the imports for the year 1897 were 2,090,924 
barrels, while in 1907 they were 2,033,463 barrels, or practically the 
same. 

Imports of foreign cements, 1897-1907. 



Tear. 


Barrels. 


Tear. 


Barrel!. 


1807 — — — - 


2,000,024 

1,152,861 

•2,108,888 

•2,886,688 

•030,880 

•1,068,028 


1008 


•2.251.060 


1898 <. 


1904 _ 

1906 


•968,400 


1809 — - 


•896,846 


1900- 

1001 - 

1002— 


1906 


•2,278,488 


1907 


•2,088,461 



• Imports for consumption. All other years, figures given are for total Imports. 

Labor conditions in the cement industry. 

For the information of the committee, the process of manufactur- 
ing Portland cement should be briefly explained. Limestones and 
clays, argillaceous limestone, marls, and clays or other similar argil- 
laceous or calcareous materials are mined or quarried and transported 
to heavy crushing and grinding machinery, where under the process 
most commonly in use (the dry process) they are ground to powder 
of a fineness so great as to practically pass a 100-mesh sieve. This 
fine powder is subsequently red into rotary kilns from 60 to 150 feet 
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in length where it is calcined to incipient vitrif action by means of 
pulverized coal, gas, or oil flames entering the kiln at the opposite 
end to that in which the powder is fed. The material wnich is 
thrown from the kiln is in tne shape of small nodules of great hard- 
ness and is called Portland-cement clinker. This clinker is again 
crushed and ground in various forms of iron ball or tube mills to a 
fineness of from 90 to 95 per cent on a 100-mesh sieve. It is then put 
into bags or barrels and is the Portland cement of commerce. To 
produce a single barrel of Portland cement very nearly 1,100 pounds 
of material have to be ground, of which between 600 and 700 pounds 
is the rnw material from which the carbonic-acid gas is expelled in 
the kiln, and 380 pounds is the Portland cement of commerce. In 
addition to this, nearly 200 pounds of coal have to be ground to an 
equal fineness for the calcination and production of every barrel of 
cement. 

From the above statement it should need no argument to convince 
this committee that the manufacture of Portland cement is essen- 
tially a labor proposition. It is labor in the quarry, labor in the raw 
material, labor in the coal-grinding plant, labor in the finishing mill, 
and labor in the packhouse, and what is not actual labor in and 
around a cement mill is practically labor in coal, which represents so 
large a proportion of the weight of the finished product — m point of 
fact, nearly 50 per cent thereof. 

For the most part the labor in and around cement mills is ordinary 
day labor, and compares with the labor in and about the manufacture 
of pig iron. It averages, so far as ordinary day labor is concerned, 
from $1.40 to $2 per day, according to the section of the country 
where the mill is located. The higher-priced mechanics get from $3 
to $5 per day, according to ability. 

Comparisons of labor cost in this country and in Europe have been 
repeatedly made, and as a broad proposition it can be safely stated 
the labor cost in Europe is on an average from 30 to 40 per cent less 
than the labor cost per barrel of Portland cement in the United States. 
Coal, on the other hand, is cheaper here than abroad. 

The labor employed in the Portland-cement industry is scattered 
all over the country, there being nearly one hundred works in opera- 
tion in almost every State of the Union, and any action your com- 
mittee will take to destroy so important an industry as this by any 
radical reduction in duty will affect labor conditions seriously in 
many States of the Union, especially in the State of Pennsylvania, 
where a large proportion of tne Portland cement of the country is 
made. This is also the case in the State of Kansas, which is another 
large producer ? and in some of the Southern States, where the indus- 
try is just beginning to find a foothold. The late Senator Morgan, 
a representative Democrat and advocate of the principles of tariff 
revision, took strong ground in the recent argument before the Pan- 
ama Canal Commission upon the use of American Portland cement 
for that important work, to argue for the development of that indus- 
try in Alabama, Georgia, and other Southern States and to impress 
upon his associates on the Panama Canal Committee the importance 
of the industry to labor in his and other Southern States. 
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The general benefits to the country. 

A reference to almost any scientific magazine, an examination of 
almost any newspaper, will show the growth of the American Port- 
land cement industry under the present law and the development of 
many new uses of cement. From the erection of the skyscraper of 
from 15 to 20 stories in height, constructed entirely of concrete, to the 
building of the small house of the workingman as projected by Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison, concrete is finding a field of the greatest value 
and use to the American public. Apart from its permanent character 
its fire-resisting qualities make it the ideal building material. In 
sanitary qualities and in its economical virtues in reducing fire risk 
concrete is becoming recognized as the building material of the future. 
Not only, however, is this material coming into use in the matter of 
dwellings and office buildings, but also for factory construction, the 
building of railway stations, the fabrication of sitos, grain elevators, 
and other work, such as telegraph poles, railway ties, etc In 
addition, it has found many uses of great value for both farmer and 
manufacturer. While the fence post, the hitching post, the motor 
foundation, the silo, the pigsty on the farm, owe their permanence 
and strength to concrete, so also the ornamental garden seat, the deco- 
rated pergola, the font in the public and private gardens and parks 
have tne same origin. Necessity certainly was the mother of inven- 
tion when, with the rapidly approaching failure of the lumber supply 
of the United States, as indicated by the forestry reports, the devel- 
opment of this great Portland-cement industry was made possible by 
the laws that have governed the importation of foreign cements. 
Thus, by the introduction and development of the uses for this new 
building material, the deforestation of the United States has possibly 
been postponed for many years. 

In concluding this branch of the argument it may be stated that 
the American cement industry is also finding foreign markets. The 
consumption of the country, as shown by the following table of pro- 
duction, imports and exports, covering the last five years, indicates 
clearly that the industry so far as the world's markets are concerned 
is not being stifled : 

Apparent annual consumption of Portland cement* 
[Showing production, imports, and exports.] 





1002. 


1008. 


1004. 


1005. 


1906. 


1907. 


Domestic production 


Barrel*. 
17,230,644 
1.063,023 


Barrels. 
22,342,078 
2,251,060 


Barrel*. 

26,505,881 

068,410 


Barrels. 

85,246,812 

806,845 


Barrels. 
46,463,424 
2,273,408 


Barrels. 
48,785.390 
2,083.463 






Total available supply 
Exports-— — — 


10,106,667 
840,821 


24,594,042 
285,463 


27,474,201 
774,940 


86,143,657 
897,686 


48,736,917 
583,299 


50,818.858 
000,560 






Apparent consumption 


18,852,846 


24,809,470 


26,699,351 


35.245,071 


48,153,618 


4>.018.808 



The danger of admitting foreign cement at any reduced duty is a 
danger to prosperity. In times of world panics America is made the 
dumping ground of Portland cement by European nations, and this 
is particularly the case, in view of the fact that Portland cement 
forms one of the most important articles of ballast for foreign vessels 
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coming to this country for cargoes of the products of the soil. The 
points of heaviest imports of foreign cement are Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston, where foreign 
vessels come for outbound cotton cargoes. The same applies to the 
Pacific coast, where not only Belgian. German, and English cements 
come in as ballast in vessels coming tor grain cargoes, but also Chi- 
nese and Japanese cement made by the cheap labor of the Orient; and 
all this in face of the fact that within a few miles of San Francisco 
there are two cement works in actual existence, and which have been 
struggling of late years to meet foreign competition. 

No " trust " in the cement industry. 

In conclusion, it is but fair to say to the committee that there is no 
trust in the Portland-cement industry, and the course of prices during 
the year 1908 indicates this very clearly. The best reason for this is 
stated by Mr. Edwin C. Eckel in his report on the cement industry 
for 1906, Department of the Interior, United States Geological Sur- 
vey, where, on page 11, he states: 

Perhaps the most marked feature of American economic history during the 
last decade has been the manner in which industry after industry has become 
consolidated in control, so as to approach more or less closely to monoi>oly. 
This has been particularly well marked in the iron and steel industries, and it 
is worth considering how far a similar evolution is likely to affect the cement 
Industry. At present the cement industry is the most individualistic of the 
larger branches of manufacture. No " trust," nor even any approach to a mo- 
nopoly, is now in existeuce, newspaper statements to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing ; and, in the writer's opinion, the nature of the cement industry renders It 
impossible that any such large degree of consolidation of interest can take place 
as to result In permanently or unfairly high prices for the product. 

When the history of both successful and unsuccessful " trusts " is examined, 
it will be seen that the only way in which a permanent monopoly can be 
secured and retained by any consolidation is by the control of the supply of 
raw material, .by the absolute control of basic patents, or by the control of 
transportation. Any trust which disregards this history and is content with 
simply consolidating all or most of the existing manufacturing plants is in 
line for disaster, for supplies of raw materials being still available for out- 
siders, the first advance in prices will be the signal for the erection of competi- 
tive plants. If, on the other hand, the raw materials can be cornered, or proc- 
esses can be monopolized, or transportation can be controlled, there is no possi- 
bility of competition. This experience, though unobserved or disregarded a 
decade ago, is now generally borne in mind. 

The bearing of these facts upon the future of the cement industry is obvious 
enough. If there is any possibility that one large cement corporation can 
acquire control of most of the available deposits of cement material in the 
United States, it will be possible to form a real American "cement trust," to 
defy competition and to raise prices to an unwarranted level. If, on the other 
hand, it is impossible to form such a corner in cement rock or in cement-making 
processes, or permanently to control transportation, it will be impossible for 
any consolidation to raise prices permanently above the normal. 

On careful consideration of the matter, It will be seen that only one answer 
Is possible. It is safe to say that more than 20 per cent of the entire area of 
the United States is underlain by raw materials out of which cement could be 
made if prices were forced high enough. The Standard Oil Company, the United 
States Steel Corporation, and the United States Government could not, by com- 
bining their financial resources, hope to acquire control of any large fraction of 
this immense reserve of raw material. 

Since the supply of limestone and clay can not be cornered, since no essential 
parts of the processes of manufacture are covered .by exclusive patents, and 
since transportation companies will seek freight, it is reasonable to believe that 
no cement combination can succeed in permanently raising prices to unfair 
rates. As already stated, there is nothing in existence at present even remotely 
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approaching a cement trust The trouble is rather in the other direction. The 
prosperity of the last few years, with reports of enormous profits earned by ex- 
isting companies, has led to the building of many new cement plants. A fair 
proportion of these are either too small, badly located, faulty in design, or badly 
managed; and with the first general business depression and the commence- 
ment of foiling prices such plants will necessarily become a danger to the entire 
industry. The condition at present is therefore marked by excess rather than 
lack of competition. 

In his report for 1907, the same expert refers to patent litigation in 
the business and also to some groupings of works in various parts of 
the country as indicating a slightly more concentrated ownership, but 
these few groups are very insignificant in comparison with the large 
number of plants producing cement in this country. 

In conclusion, we respectfully ask the retention of the present rate 
of duty. 



KEENE'S CEMENT. 

[Paragraph 89.] 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS ASK THAT THE DUTY BE EQUAL- 
IZED WITH THAT ON GYPSUM AtfD ITS PEODUCTS. 

Medicine Lodge, Kans., December 6, 1908. 
To the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Howe of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Best Brothers Keened cement has been manufac- 
tured at Medicine Lodge, Kans., since 1889. It is the first place that 
Keene's cement was made in the United States. Keene s cement, 
has been manufactured in Europe for over seventy vears. It is a* 
gypsum product and can only be successfully manufactured out of 
the very finest and purest quality of gypsum. Such gypsum is 
found in the great gypsum deposit which begins in Kansas and extends 
through Oklahoma and Texas. So far as we know a quality of gyp- 
sum suitable for making Keene's cement has not been found else- 
where in the United States, but it exists in sufficient quantities in 
the above States to supply the entire demand for this material in 
the United States for years to come. Keene's cement is the hardest 
wall plaster known and bears the same relation to all other wall 
plasters made from gypsum that Portland cement does to all other 
hydraulic cements. It is used for ordinary plastering, to finish bath* 
rooms, and for making artificial marble. ^Owing to the fact that 
Keene' s cement has not been specifically named in the tariff laws as 
Portland cement has been, it has been admitted under different 
duties. Previous to ten years ago it was admitted at the same duty 
as Portland cement, although it is not a hydraulic cement like Roman 
and Portland cements. In 1898 the Board of General Appraisers at 
New York decided (Treasury Dec, 20130) that Keene' s cement should 
be assessed for duty at 20 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 89 
of the Dingley law as "other cement." Since that time it nas paid 
this duty instead of being admitted under paragraph 91, which includes 
gypsum and its products. Keene's cement being an exclusive gyp- 
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sum product should be admitted under paragraph 91, and this para- 

faph should be amended so as to specifically provide for a duty on 
eene's cement. 

Under this paragraph the duty of 50 cents a ton on crude gypsum 
has averaged m the last ten years 45 per cent ad valorem. The duty 
on ground or calcined gypsum during the same period has averaged 
35$ per cent. During this same ten-year period the duty on Keene's 
cement, a more valuable product, has been only 20 per cent. The 
collector of the port of New York, m a letter to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics. Department of Commerce and Labor, dated October 28. 
1908, says tnat victoria Keened cement, which is the principal brand 
of Keene's cement imported into this country, has different invoice 
prices according to tne grade of the article imported; that a test 
made from several importations of each of the grades shows the duti- 
able value per ton, in which is included the cost of the coverings, such 
as casks and bags, together with other dutiable charges as provided 
for in section 19, act of June 10, 1890, with the duty per ton to be 
approximately as follows: 



Grade. 



Dutiable 

Yahieper 

ton. 



Dutyper 
ton at 20 per 
oent ad va- 
lorem. 



No.l 

No. 2 

Fine 

Superfine. 



10.38 

8.24 

18.64 

$25. 60-38.' 14 



f 1.871 

1.684 

8.728 

86.12-7.628 



Under the operation of the present tairff law and the decision of 
the Board of Appraisers ordinary calcined plaster made from gypsum, 
valued at an average of $6.25 per ton, during the last ten years has 

Said $2.25 per ton, or an average duty of 35£ per cent, while No. 1 
leene's cement, valued at $9.38. paying 20 per cent ad valorem, 
has only paid an equivalent specific duty of $1.87 per ton, and No. 2 
Keene's cement, valued at $8.24,. has only paid $1.65 per ton. 
Keene's cement is a high-priced article and a luxury, being used only 
in the best class of buildings in the United States, and should pay 
relatively a higher and not a lower duty than ordinary calcined 
plaster. We do not ask for a duty on this article that is prohibitive, 
neither do we ask for a high protective duty, but we only desire a 
duty that will equalize the duty on Keene's cement with that paid 
on ordinary calcined plaster. As the equivalent ad valorem duty on 
crude gypsum is 45 per cent, calculated on the importations during 
the last ten years, as the equivalent ad valorem duty on ground or 
calcined gypsum is 35$ per cent, and as Keene's cement has come in 
for ten years at an unreasonably low duty, we submit that a duty of 
40 per cent ad valorem would not interfere with the importations 
of tnis article, would produce additional revenue to the Government, 
and would equalize the duty on this article with the present duty 
on crude gypsum and its products. We suggest that paragraph 91 
be revised so as to read as follows: 

91. Plaster rock, or gypsum, crude, fifty cents per ton; if ground or calcined, two 
dollars and twenty-five cents per ton; pearl hardening for paper makers' use, twenty 
per centum ad valorem: Keene's cement or other cement of which gypsum is the 
component material of cnief value, forty per centum ad valorem. 
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The importations of "all other" cement during the fiscal year 1908 
amounted to $131,216, on which there were duties collected amount- 
ing to $26,243.20. The principal part of this "all other" cement 
was Keene s cement, and the amount of importations of this article 
has greatly increased in recent years. 

The Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas gypsum area, of which the gyp- 
sum deposit near Medicine Lodge, Kans., is a part, extends from 
southern Nebraska through Kansas and Oklahoma into Texas. It is 
the largest gypsum area m the United States. This gypsum area is 
thus described in Bulletin 223 of the United States Geological Survey, 
page 57 (H. Doc. No. 675, 58th Cong., 2d sess.), as foltows: 

This southern gypsum area is the largest in Kansas, and with its continuation in 
Oklahoma and Texas forms the largest gypsum area in the United States. The rock 
extends from near the town of Medicine Lodge westward through Barber and Comanche 
counties, southward into Oklahoma, and passes under the Tertiary gravels to the north. 
The gypsum of the Medicine Lodge area is mainly rock gypsum, is white in color, and in 
the lower portion of the stratum is very compact. 

The gypsum deposits in Oklahoma are fully described by the Geo- 
logical Survey in Water Supply and Irrigation Paper No. 148 (H. Doc. 
No. 465, 58th Cong., 3d sess.) on pages 44 to 75, mclusive. It is esti- 
mated in this document that there are 125,300,000,000 tons of gyp- 
sum in the gypsum deposits in Oklahoma alone. Charles N. Gould, 
professor of geology in the State University of Oklahoma, who made 
the report on the gypsum deposits in Oklahoma for the Geological 
Survey, described these deposits in an article in Mining Science, 
December 12, 1907, page 542, as follows: 

The gypsum area, of which the Oklahoma beds form a part, is the largest in the 
United States. The area extends practically uninterruptedly from southern Nebraska 
across Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, nearly to the Pecos River. It is not to be under- 
stood that the line of outcrops is entirely continuous, but that throughout this entire 
distance the rocks are more or less impregnated with gypsum. Over a considerable 
part of this area, however, the outcrops are continuous ana one may travel 200 miles or 
more and not once be out of sight of heavy gypsum ledges. The fine of outcrops from 
southern Nebraska to west-central Texas is approximately 600 miles long. The width 
of the area containing gypsum varies from a few miles to mope than 100 miles. Okla- 
homa is in the center of the region and the most extensive deposits are in that State. 
The amount of gypsum in Oklahoma is practically inexhaustible. With perhaps two 
exceptions, every county west of the main line of the Rock Island Railroad contains 
enough material to supply the United States with cement and plaster for an indefi- 
nite length of time. 

It will thus be seen that the quantity of gypsum found in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas is practically inexhaustible. The quality of the 
gypsum is the best. It could not be better. The analyses found in 
House Document No. 465, above referred to, shows the quality of the 
Oklahoma gypsum. The quality of the Kansas gypsum is shown by 
an analysis of a sample of crude gypsum taken from the quarry of the 
Best Brothers Keene's Cement Company, at Kling, Kans., and was 
made by the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. The analysis was made on March 26, 1908, at the request of 
Mr. Elliott Woods, Superintendent of the Capitol, and was as follows: 

Test No 4209.] Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, March 26, 1903. 
Mr. Elliott Woods, 

Superintendent United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: The analysis o! the sample o! gypsum submitted by you March 7 ahowi 
the following composition: 
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Theoretical 
composi- 
tion, pur* 
gypsum* 



Grief urn oxide (OaO ) 

Sulphuric anhydride (80s). 

WaWftH.0) 

Insoluble material 



Percent, 
32.73 
46.53 
2a 80 

None. 



Percent. 
32.88 
40.40 
2a» 



100.06 



100.00 



The material is therefore practically pure gypsum. 

Respectfully, 8. W. Stratton, Director. 

The quality of Keene's cement manufactured in this coimtry is 
equal if not superior to the imported Keene's cement, as can be 
ascertained by inspecting this material in the Senate and House office 
buildings and in the subways connecting these buildings with the 
Capitol. If the duty on Keene's cement is equalized with that now 
on gypsum and its products, the Government will obtain additional 
revenue, and a slight encouragement will be given to this new industry 
in the United States. 

Very respectfully, 

The Best Brothers Keene's Cement Company, 
By Thomas Best, Manager. 



THE ACHE CEMENT PLASTEB COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO., ASKS FOB 
A HIGHER DUTY ON KEENE'S CEMENT. 

Frisco Building, St. Louis, December 4 f 1908. 

Committee on Wats and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Gentlemen: Among other articles which we manufacture is one 
known as "Acme" Keene's Cement. There is only one other factory 
in. the United States, and that is Best Brothers Keene's cement, 
manufactured at Medicine Lodge, Kans. Acme Keene's cement is 
manufactured at Acme, Tex. 

It is purely a product of gypsum, thegypsum being treated chemic- 
ally from chemicals imported from England, on which there is a 
duty paid of $10 per ton; in fact, the principal cost of the manufac- 
tured Keene's cement in this country is tne chemicals that enter 
into it. We pay more duty on the chemicals that go into a ton of 
Keene's cement three times over than the manufacturers of the 
English, French, and German Keene's cement pay on the cement 
exported to this country. 

This Keene's cement is used for various purposes, the lower grades 
costing between $8 and $10 per ton f. o. b. cars at mills in this 
country, and is used mixed with ordinary lime and water. About 
600 pounds of Keene's cement to 400 pounds of lime makes the 
mortar for the ordinary walls; but the majority of Keene's cement 
imported into this country is of the fine and superfine qualities, 
which is made by Caferetta & Co., and is used in the manufacture 
of artificial marble, known to the trade as "scagliola." This 
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scagliola takes the place of marble and competes with the marble 
mines of this country. 

It is clearly, in our judgment, a case of where the Ways and 
Means Committee have overlooked an opportunity to collect a 
revenue on a high-class article that is one of the luxuries in the build- 
ing materials. Keene's cement, while being a product of gypsum 
for the process of manufacture, has been changed from a sulphate of 
lime to a material that is congenial to carbonate of lime when mixed 
together, and makes a very superior quality of wall plaster and much 
more expensive than the orainary hard wall plaster manufactured 
from gypsum. 

The lower grades of Keene's cement, I think, should be taxed not 
less than $5 per ton and the higher grades from $10 to $15 per ton. 
An ad valorem tax of 40 or 50 per cent would put the material on a 
proper basis. 

The imports into this country are probably ten times as much as we 
manufacture in this country, and there being only two factories in the 
United States, located in Kansas and Texas, our freight rates are 
three times as much to reach the seaboard, where the majority of this 
class of material is now being consumed, as the ocean freights are 
across the water. 

This is a plain statement of the facts wliich can be verified by 
careful investigation on the part of your committee. 

Yety respectfully submitted. 

Acme Cement Plaster Company, 
S. A. Walker, Vice-President. 



THE BEST BROTHERS KEENE'S CEMENT COMPANY, MEDICINE 
LODGE, HANS., FILES SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT. 

Medicine Lodge, Kans., December 16, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Souse of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 
Gentlemen: Referring to the present duty on importations of 
Keene's cement, we would point out that Keene's cement is being ad- 
mitted under an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent, and that the chief 
item of cost in producing Keene's cement is the chemicals used in the 
same, which are imported from Europe, which chemicals pay a duty 
equivalent to 51 per cent ad valorem. The difference between the 
duty on Keene's cement and the duty on the chemicals used in the 
manufacturing of the same should be equalized. 

We also point out that calcined plaster, which does not have to 
use these expensive chemicals, bears a duty averaging 35£ per cent, 
showing that the present duty on Keene's cement of 20 per cent ad 
valorem is too low, when considering that it is necessary in its manu- 
facture to use chemicals which bear an ad valorem duty of 51 j>er 
cent, while calcined plaster, not having to use such chemicals, carries 
a duty averaging 35£ per cent. 
Yours, truly, 

The Best Bros. Keene's Cement Co., 
By Thos. Best, Manager. 
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LIMB. 

[Paragraph 00.] 

E. I. SHEPHERD, R0CZP0ET, ME., APPEARS BEFORE COMMITTER 
IN ADVOCACY OF RETENTION OF PRESENT DUTY ON UME. 

Monday, November £3, 1908. 

The Chairman. The next subject for consideration is lime, under 
paragraph 90. We will hear from you now, Mr. Shepherd. 

Mr. Shepherd. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am here representing the lime manufacturers of Maine. We ask 
that the duty remain as it is now for this reason : Several years ago 
we had a large percentage of the Dominion market — that is, we 
shipped large quantities of lime there up to about 1880. In 1880 
they began to improve quarries and build modern kilns — and by the 
way, at that time there was a duty on lime of 10 per cent, but no 
duty on lime shipped to the provinces — that is, they imposed no dutv. 

After they developed their work down there, they immediately 
placed an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent, which threw us out of that 
market absolutely. They increased their capacity so that in about 
1883, if my memory serves me correctly, tney imported into this 
country about 5,000 barrels of lime. From that time up to about 
1889 they increased to 310,000 barrels. 

It was not a question of how much lime they could sell in this 
country and displace our lime, but a question of how much they 
could produce and get onto the market, because it was good lime and 
found a ready sale. 

When the McKinley bill was pending we asked for a duty of 8 
cents a hundred pounds. The duty was fixed in the bill at 6 cents 

Eer hundred pounds, which was equivalent to about 13| cents per 
arrel as we put it up in those days. A barrel then usually weighed 
about 225 pounds. At the present time it is 200 pounds, so the duty 
actually to-day would be less. When the Wilson bill was pending 
the lime was placed on the free list in the House, but changed by the 
Senate Finance Committee after thoroughly investigating the matter 
and going into it quite in detail to 5 cents per hundred pounds, mak- 
ing the duty at that time 10 cents a barrel. When the Dingley 
bill was being prepared we discussed the matter thoroughly and 
concluded, inasmuch as they were gradually decreasing their imports 
and we were getting our markets back to quite a marked degree, 
we would not ask for any change at that time. For that reason we 
are asking no change at the present time, notwithstanding the fact 
that under the present rate Canadian people are supplying the north- 
ern part of our State. In fact, they are supplying the whole of 
Aroostook County and a large portion of Penobscot County. 

The conditions remain to-day and all the reasons exist to-day that 
existed then why the duty should remain as fixed in the Wilson bill 
and in the McKinley bill. 

With reference to the duty on lime, I repeat the situation remains to- 
day practically as it was in 1894, when the Wilson bill was pending, ex- 
cept that in 1900 the Rockland-RockportLime Company was organized 
and acquired the property of several of the leading manufacturers 
that owned and operated at that time some 80 kilns. Other man- 
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ufacturers in Knox County own 46 kilns — but I do not care to burden 
the committee with a list of their names at this time — a large propor- 
tion of which have been in operation during the past two years, I 
simply make that statement to show the difference existing. The 
competitors or outsiders have 46 kilns and we have 80. They have 
more than half as many as the Rockland-Rockport Lime Company 
and represent fifteen different parties and estates. 

In the past nine years the Rockland-Rockport Lime Company have 
produced lime as follows : In 1900 the output was 1,095,936, and we 
had a capacity of 2,948,400, or nearly 3,000,000. 

In 1901 our output was 1,395,920; in 1902 the output was 1,312,834; 
in 1903 the output was 1,636,573; in 1904 the output was 1,418,311; 
in 1905 the output was 1,663,416; in 1906 the output was 1,673,613; 
and in 1907 the output was 1,148,949, having had during all that 
time practically the same producing capacity, showing we are not 
producing half of our capacity. The other parties produced in about 
the same proportion we did. The Rockland-Rockport Lime Com- 
pany, by exercising the utmost economy, has barely been able to take 
care of the interest on its bonded indebtedness of $2,000,000. It has 
paid no dividend on its preferred or common stock in the past five 
years. 

We most respectfully refer the committee to the statement of the 
Carson Lime Company, of Riverton, Va. : the Moore Lime Company, 
of Richmond, Va. ; the joint statement of the Moore Lime Company, 
of Richmond, Va. ; and the Carson Lime Company, of Riverton, Va.; 
and the affidavit of Hollis M. Kirkpatrick and Richard Rankin, of 
Rockland, Me., all of which were presented to the Finance Com- 
mittee,' in session during the winter of 1894. We also refer the com- 
mittee to the affidavit of S. E. & H. L. Shepherd Co., of Rockport, 
Me., and the statement of the Knox County lime manufacturers, 
addressed to the Ways and Means Committee, and to the files of the 
Ways and Means Committee of 1898, and we especially call your at- 
tention to the fact that the McKinley bill placed a specific duty on 
lime of 6 cents per hundred pounds, and that the Wilson bill reduced 
the rate to 5 cents per hundred pounds, which was continued in the 
Dingley bill. 

We see no reason why the rate shoilld be decreased at the present 
time, especially so from the fact that the Canadian lime manufac- 
turers are supplying practically all the lime there is used in the east- 
ern part of the State of Maine. Should the duty be decreased in any 
particular it would not only be injurious, but ruinous to all New 
England producers, as it would enable foreign lime to be imported 
into this country at a price which would make it practically impossi- 
ble for the New England manufacturers to continue the business 
successfully. 

At the present time we are advised that the wages paid in Canada 
for ordinary labor are $1 per day, kiln men $1.50 per day, and quarry 
men $1.35 to $1.40 per day ; while the wages paid in Knox County for 
ordinary labor are $1.75 per day ; kiln men $1.87£ per day ; coal dis- 
chargers $3 per day; stevedoring $2.50 per day; kiln foremen $2.50 
Ser day; quarry foremen $2.50 per day; drill men, laborers, $2 per 
ay, and engineer $2.25 per day, which would make the average cost 
of labor in Canada $1.30 per day, while the average price paid in 
Knox County, Me., is $2.30* We think therefore that we are justified 
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in asking that there shall be no change in the rate of duty on lime at 
the present time. 

I may suggest that, together with Mr. Perry, I appear in the inter- 
est of and represent the lime manufacturers in Knox County and 
other manufacturers from other sections who were to have been here 
but who did not get notice in time for them to make the trip. They 
will appear later if there are any matters the committee desires to 
bring out further. I wish to file with the committee some statements 
here. 

The Chairman. What is that bundle of papers you are handing to 
the stenographer? 

Mr. Shepherd. Those are statistics covering the various affidavits, 
which I thought probably you might wish to look over, to verify the 
statements I have made. If you do, all right;' but, if not, it is not 
necessary. 

The Chairman. It looks like a pretty large volume. 

Mr. Shepherd. There is quite a good deal of it. We have tried to 
give the story complete. 

The Chairman. We do not care to reprint all of the government 
statistics. 

Mr. Shepherd. I have given you a general outline of these state- 
ments and mentioned the parties who made them, and there is quite 
a good deal of it, it is true, perhaps unnecessary to file. 

Mr. Clark. Why do you not take it and sort it «ut? 

Mr. Griggs. We do not ask for any affidavits sustaining what you 
have said. 

Mr. Shepherd. If you wish it in different form we will endeavor 
to comply with your request. 

The Chairman. Where is your market? 

Mr. StiEPHERD. We supply all the way from Maine to Norfolk — 
not very much in Norfolk — principally New York. 

Mr. Clark. Where is your limekiln ? 

Mr. Shepherd. Rockport, Me.; Rockland, Me.; and Thomaston, 
Me. 

Mr. Clark. Is that on navigable water? 

Mr. Shepherd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Is your kiln close to the water? 

Mr. Shepherd. Yes, sir. 

Mb - . Clark. Do you have any hauling to do? 

Mr. Shepherd, i es, sir. 

Mh\ Clark. How do you get it on board vessels? 

Mr. Shepherd. We truck it. 

Mr. Clark. Why do you not put it in a chute? 

Mr. Shepherd. There are various kinds of chutes, some of which 
we do not care to get into. We do not want to put the lime in a chute. 

Mr. Clark. Is not that the cheapest kind of transportation? 

Mr. Shepherd. It is very rapid, they say. 

Mr. Clark. I know of one limekiln in Missouri which is quite 
close to a. railroad track, and it chutes all the lime down through 
that chute at a cost of less than 5 cents, — 

Mh\ Shepherd. That is good work. 

Mr. Clark. Whydo you not fix yours that way? 

Mr. Shepherd. We will investigate that; thank you for the sug- 
gestion. 
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Mr. Clark. The truth about this tariff on lime is, you are asking 
to retain it simply because you have it? 

Mr. Shepherd. Not at all; simply because we absolutely lost the 
market, or were losing it, on the basis of 10 per cent ad valorem, and 
the statistics will show they are shipping over 200,000 barrels an- 
nually into this country now. 1 

Mr. Clark. Is it not pretty much all limestone in Maine! Is 
there not plenty of limestone there? 

Mr. Shepherd. Yes, sir; plenty. 

Mr. Clark. The reason you want this is because some Canadians 
ship a little over into Aroostook County? 

Mr. Shepherd. Not at all: we want it for protection, because we 
believe we are entitled to it. We can not carry on business without it. 

Mr. Clark. You have them walking on a crutch and you want to 
keep on? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Shepherd. That is all I have to say to the committee at this 
time. 



0EIN F. PEERY, NEW YORK CITY, ADDRESSES COMMITTEE URG- 
ING THAT THERE BE NO REDUCTION IN DUTY ON UME. 

Monday, November £3, 1908. 
. Mr. Perry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is not much I can 
add to what Mr. Shepherd has said. I am general manager of the 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Company. I have been holding that 
position for a year or more past. I happen to be president of the 
Eastern Lime Association, which takes in practically all the kilns 
from Virginia to Maine, and the conditions in the lime business have 
been very poor — that is, we have made no money. About all we can 
ask for is to give us a little chance. Times are brightening up, and 
we think, with that duty remaining as it is, we can go ahead and hold 
our own. 

Mr. Griggs. Why did you think you needed 8 cents in 18971 

Mr. Perry. That was before my time. 

Mr. Griggs. The gentlemen who thought so were mistaken, were 
they not? 

Mr. Perry. We could use it very handily now, but 5 cents will do. 

Mr. Griggs. Of course. I could use the United States Treasury 
very handily if I could get hold of it. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. Perry. Five cents is all right with us. 

Mr. Griggs. That is what you nave now? 

Mr. Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you think if we give you 3 cents you could get 
along pretty well — now, just between us? 

Mr. Perry. So far as our own company is concerned, I do not 
think so. 

Mr. Griggs. You really believe with the other gentlemen that 8 
cents was as little as you could have gotten along with in 1897? 

Mr. Perry. At that time? 

Mr. Griggs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Ana the committee reduced it to 5 cents? 
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Mr. Perry. It reduced us to 6 cents, and then to 5 cents. 

Mr. Griggs. Why not go on down a little further? 

Mr. Perry. It seems to me it is a bad time to change it now. 

Mr. Griggs. A good time to change it, you mean. You sell more 
lime and build more houses, if it is cheaper. If I could buy lime 
cheaper, I would build a house myself. 

Mr. Perry. We need the help just now. 

Mr. Clark. How long have you been in the lime business? 

Mr. Perry. We began in 1S80. 

Mr. Clark. You did not begin in 1880 yourself, did you? 

Mr. Perry. That is what we did. 

Mr. Clark. How old are you ? 

Mr. Perry. Fifty years old. 

Mr. Clark. I thought you were about 35. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Perry. Thank you, sir ; thank you. 

Mr. Clark. How much money have you invested in that business? 

Mr. Perry. We did have quite a lot. We sold out in 1901 to this 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Company. 

Mr. Clark. What do you have now ? 

Mr. Perry. Very little. 

Mr. Clark. You have the same factory now that you had then, have 
you not? 

Mr. Perry. No, sir ; we sold it to this company I represent 

Mr. Griggs. How much in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Perry. I do not care to state that. 

Mr. Griggs. You do not want to say how much u very little money n 
is to you? 

Mr. Perry. I would rather not in this particular case. 

Mr. Clark. How much dividends do you pay? 

Mr. Perry. None. 

Mr. Clark. None at all? 

Mr. Perry. This Rockland and Rockport Lime Company has not 
paid any dividends since six years ago. 

Mr. Clark. You mean they have not made any money in six years? 

Mr. Perry. Yes, sir ; but they have put it out in improvements. 

Mr. Clark. How much improvements have you paid for? 

Mr. Perry. Quite extensive improvements. 

Mr. Clark. Well, how much now, in comparison with the capital 
stock? 

Mr. Griggs. He would rather not say. 

Mr. Perry. I would say if I could, but I do not think I can. 

Mr. Clark. How much is your capital stock? 

Mr. Perry. The bonded indebtedness is $2,000,000, and there is 
$1,000,000 of preferred stock and $1,000,000 of common stock. 

Mr. Clark. $4,000,000 altogether? 

Mr. Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Here was the way vou fixed it: When you organized 
that company you issued the preferred stock up to the full value of 
the whole thing, and then when a man took a share of preferred 
stock you gave him a share of common stock to go with it? 

Mr. Perry. I could not tell you. They did not take us in on the 
start. They organized without us. 
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Mr. Olabk. You were on the outside? 

Mr. Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Do you not know how much profit you had made? 
How much profit did you make in a year? That is what the commit- 
tee wants to know. 

Mr. Perry. The Rockland and Eockport lime Company? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perry. Well, for the last three years an average of $48,000. 

Mr. Clark. On what? f 

Mr- Perry. Everything above the bonds. 

Mr. Clark. On $2,000,000? 

Mr. Perry. That is the profit 

Mr. Clark. Forty-eight thousand dollars on $2,000,000? 

Mr. Perry. Forty-eight thousand dollars after paying interest on 
the bonds. That did not take care of any common or preferred stock, 
but it was p bad year last year. 

Mr. Clark. Forty-eight thousand dollars is about 2 per cent on 
$2,000,000. Do you undertake to tell this committee you only made 2 
per cent? 

Mr. Perry. That is what I do. 

Mr. Clark. How long have you been making 2 per cent? 

Mr. Perry. That was last year's average. 

Mr. Clark. How much did you make the year before? 

Mr. Perry. We made $90,000. 

Mr. Clark. That was arter counting out interest, salaries and 
wages, and material? 

Mr. Perry. Everything up to the preferred and common stock. 

Mr. Clark. And you came down here because everybody else was 
coming? 

Mr. Perry. This is the first time I have ever been before the com- 
mittee here. 

The Chairman. How many kilns do you have in that property? 

Mr. Perry. The Rockland and Rocklport Lime Company has 80. 
There are about 48 outside. 

The Chairman. How many did they have when they consolidated? 

Mr. Perry. About the same number. 

The Chairman. How many years ago was that? 

Mr. Perry. In 1900. 

The Chairman. What were they making on it a year before they 
consolidated it? 

Mr. Perry. Making nothing. 

The Chairman. They were making nothing? 

Mr. Perry. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much stock did they have? 

Mr. Perry. They Were making nothing — just before they organ- 
ized the price of lime was away down. 

The Chairman. How much stock did they have before they reor- 
ganized ? 

Mr. Perry. They did not reorganize. 

The Chairman. When did you start this Rockland and Bockport 
Lime Company? 

Mr. Perry, in 1900. 

The Chairman. Did you buy out the other companies? 

Mr. Perry. They bought out the other companies; yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. How many other companies were there? 

Mr. Perby. Seven or eight 

The Chairman. What was their capital stock? 

Mr. Perry. They were individual firms, except one. 

The Chairman. You issued four millions of stock for 80 lime- 
kilns? 

Mr. Perry. No, sir; two millions of bonds and two millions of 
stock. 

The Chairman. Did you give that to the parties who owned the 
original properties? 

Mr. Perry. Not altogether. We bought property outside of the 
State of Maine, and bought also a fleet of barges. 

The Chairman, How much did you give to the old firms? 

Mr. Perry. I could not tell you that. 

The Chairman. How much did you give for property you bought 
outside? 

Mr. Perry. I think the properties in Rockland and Rockport and 
Thomaston cost them about $2,000,000. 

Mr. Griggs. How much? 

Mr. Perry. Two million dollars. 

Mr. Griggs. In cash? 

Mr. Perry. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much bonus was there in that? 

Mr. Perry. Nothing. 

The Chairman. I am trying to find out what an old limekiln 
is worth. We have some for sale in my locality. Do you know why 
it is no other locality in the United States came here to ask for a 
tariff on lime except these people from Maine? 

Mr. Perry. I think we are interested a little more than most any- 
body else, because they are our next-door neighbors, you know. 

The Chairman. Because of Canada ? 

Mr. Perry. New Brunswick and Canada both. 

The Chairman. Do they get down into the Boston market? 

Mr. Perry. Yes; they get down into the Boston iharket, and get 
into the New York market. 

The Chairman. You say they do get into the New York market? 

Mr. Perry. Yes; they do. 

The Chairman. There are a great many limekilns nearer New 
York than you are? 

Mr. Perry. Yes; but no lime quite so good as ours. 

The Chairman. Is not the New Brunswick lime as good? 

Mr. Perry. Practically. 

Mr. Griggs. I would not say that; that might not be true. 
[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. There are people who live and die who never 
^ieard of Eockland lime. 

Mr. Perry. Not in New York. 

The Chairman. The best lime is found in New York. 

Mr. Perry. That is where we sell it. That is our best market. 

Mr. Griggs. You say they paid $2,000,000 for those limekilns? 

Mr. Perry. Yes, sir; ana the quarries. We have the finest quarries 
in the world there. 

Mr. Griggs. What do you quarry? 

Mr. Perry. I mean the lime quarries. 
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Mr. Griggs. Of course, I meant to include all that with the lime- 
kilns. Were those all worth $2,000,000 in cash? 

Mr. Perry. We are trying to work it out on that basis. 

Mr. Griggs. You say you have not been able to do so? 

Mr. Perry. No; but I say we are going to do so. 

Mr. Griggs. It was not worth that when you got it together? 

Mr. Perry. I think it was. I think it was then and I think it is 
now. 

Mr. Griggs. But nobody paid any cash for it? 

Mr. Perry. Every dollar of that preferred stock and common stock 
was sold at par. I have five thousand of common and five thousand of 
preferred. 

Mr. Griggs. Did you pay cash for it? 

Mr. Perry. I did. 

Mr. Griggs. Then you have $10,000 of the bonds? 

Mr. Perry. No ; no bonds. I paid par for the common and par for 
the preferred stock. 

Mr. Randell. You said the price of lime was very low just before 
the corporation was organized ? 

Mr. Perry. It happened to be that year. 

Mr. Randell. And it got up very high just directly afterwards? 

Mr. Perry. It went up some; yes. 

Mr. Randell. You said it was very low before that, and got higher 
afterwards. How low was it before, and how high did it go? 

Mr. Perry. In 1900 the price of lime in the New York market 

Mr. Randell. I mean just before this corporation was organized. 

Mr. Perry. A very low price — as low as 60 cents a barrel. 

Mr. Randell. And what did it go to after that? 

Mr. Perry. From 70 cents, I believe, to 80. 

Mr. Randell. It went up about 33$ per cent directly after you 
organized this corporation? 

Mr. Perry. Not directly after ; from that up till now. 

Mr. Griggs. Is it still higlv— at high- water mark? 

Mr. Perry. Yes, sir; 80 cents. 



SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF H. L. SHEPHEED, E0CKP0ET, 
ME., EELATIVE TO DUTY ON LIME. 

Mr. Shepherd. If the committee please, I would like to say one 
word : I was one of the original parties — one of the original three — 
who acquired the proi>erty of the Rockland Lime Manufacturers. I 
want to say that we paid spot cash for every piece of property that we 
bought. There was no man who got a single block oi that stock, com- 
mon or perf erred, or one of the bonds, who did not pay for it in actual* 
cash. 

Mr. Clark. Had you been in the lime business before? 

Mr. Shepherd, xes, sir; since 1868. 

Mr. Clark. You put in your property at that time as so much 
cash, did you not? 

Mr. Shepherd. I sold my property for cash ; I had given an option 
to other parties at $25,000 more than I sold it to this company for. 
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Mr. Clark. You sold this property to yourself, did vou not? 

Mr. Shepherd. I was interested in the company with other people. 
We paid this gentleman, M*. Perry, a great deal more in proportion 
than that, and he will say so, and we paid him cash, and he will say 
the actual property we turned over was worth more than the prop- 
erty he turned over. 

Mr. Clark. Is not this the way you did it: You determined you 
would have a corporation; then you went to work and agreed what 
your property was worth in proportion to each piece of property, 
and then marked it up so as to make this $2,000,000? 

Mr. Shephebd. No; I will tell you how we did it. We talked the 
matter over about the various properties. Parties had tried to work 
that out for four years, consecutively. They had not succeeded in 
getting the prices at which they could finance it. We then decided 
that on a certain basis, by paying spot cash, we could buy this prop- 
erty which was owned by individuals. The quarries were the essen- 
tial thing. We talk about the kilns, because that is the producing 
capacity, but unless you have the quarries you can not make lime. 
Some of those quarries we bought of outside parties, one in particu- 
lar, for which we paid $165,000, and it was not very large. We 
acquired a railroad down there. We paid 75 per cent for the stock, 
and paid cash, and assumed the bonded indebtedness. That railroad 
is 14 miles long. 

Mr. Clark. There are no new quarries up there? 

Mr. Shepherd. There have been no new quarries discovered there in 
my day. The best one we have was opened in 1817, according to 
history. 

Mr. Clark. This all happens to be on account of geographical lo- 
cation, does it not? There is not a square mile in Maine that is not 
rock, is there? 

Mr. Shepherd. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Clark. Is not that largely the truth? 

Mr. Shepherd. It is rock, yes, but certain kinds of rock. We are 
talking about commercial limestone. 

Mr. Clark. Limestone rock? 

Mr. Shepherd. There is limestone, but there is a great difference 
in the quality of limestone. * 

Mr. Clark. For how much is this thing capitalized? 

Mr. Shepherd. Two million dollars, and it was all paid in in cash, 
all that was issued. There has been about $1,700,000 issued. 

Mr. Clark. WTiat dividends do you make ? 

Mr. Shepherd. We have not made a single dividend except the 
first year. 

Mr. Clark. What do you do with the money you make? 

Mr. Shepherd. We have not made 2 per cent on our investment. 

Mr. Clark. You do not count it as making anything when you go 
and buy a new quarry ? 

Mr. Shepherd. We have not bought a new one since we bought 
Mr. Perry's. 

Mr. Clark. Do you say you have not made any money in the lime 
business since you organized this corporation? 

Mr. Shepherd. That is what I say. 

Mr. Clark. You have been losing? You have been running at a 
loss? 
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Mr. Shepherd. We have made sufficient money to pay our coupons, 
and we have made some improvements. He told you we made $48,000 
last year. 

Mr. Clark. What are the improvements worth? 

Mr. Shepherd. We were obliged to put those in 

Mr. Clark. How much are they worth ? 

Mr. Shepherd. That is problematical. 

Mr. Clark. How much aid you put into improvements? 

Mr. Shepherd. We put into improvements, perhaps, since the com- 
pany has been organized, on an average of $25,000 a year. 

Mr. Clark. How long has it been organized? 

Mr. Shepherd. Since 1900. 

Mr. Clark. That is $200,000. 

Mr. Shepherd. Only $175,000. You understand, we paid no divi- 
dends on our stock, and the stock has no market value to-day. 

Mr. Clark. How did you all make a living? • 

Mr. Shepherd. We have other business, some of us. I do not make 
my living out of the lime business, I assure you. 

Mr. Griggs. Tell us who owns those bonds. 

Mr. Shepherd. They are owned by savings banks and by trust com- 
panies. 

Mr. Griggs. You disposed of those bonds, did .you not? 

Mr. Shepherd. A large proportion of them ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. For what purpose? 

Mr. Shepherd. To buy this other property. 

Mr. Griggs. Which otner property? 

Mr. Shepherd. The $2,000,000 of stock was not sufficient funds to 
acquire this property. We have seven barges that cost us $60,000 
apiece, and a steel ocean-going towboat that cost $70,000. 

Mr. Griggs. But you only put out $1,700,000 of stock? 

Mr. Shepherd. That is stock; yes, sir. We only issued what we 
were obliged to. 

Mr. Griggs. In addition to that, you sold $2,000,000 of bonds! 

Mr. Shepherd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. At par? 

Mr. Shepherd. Some of them were sold at 95. 

Mr. Griggs. Did you tell the purchasers what a poor piece of 
property it was when jrou sold those bonds? 

Mr. Shepherd. We think it is going to be a good piece of property. 

Mr. Griggs. Going to be? 

Mr. Shepherd. Yes, sir. The conditions have been such we have not 
been thus far as successful as we had hoped, but by closest economy 
and by cutting off all corners it is possible to cut off, we hope to reach 
the day when we shall make a dividend on the preferred stock and 
also on the common, although I do not look really for the common 
stock to pay a dividend for many years. 

Mr. Clark. Do you ever expect to see any better years for business 
than 1905 and 1906 and 1907? 

Mr. Shepherd. They were very good for certain lines of business 
but, unfortunately for us, two of those years were extremely cold, so 
it was practically impossible to market lime or use it. Our bays and 
harbors were practically all frozen over from Maine to New York. 

Mr. Clark. All those years were especially good for building 
purposes! 
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Mr. Shepherd. Not particularly for us alone; not during extreme 
weather. 

Mr. Clark. There was a time when the market did not buy any! 

Mr. Shepherd. That is true. 

Mr. Clark. That is because you put the price of lime up! 

Mr. Shepherd. We do not think so. 

Mr. Clark. I should think you would make money during those 
good years we have. 

Mr. Shepherd. When the Wilson bill was pending your people 
gave us a most thorough investigation and thought we were entitled 
to 5 cents. 

Mr. Clark. I am not governed by the Wilson bill, as sure as you 
live. 

Mr. Randell. Did not this organization of yours cut off competi- 
tion? 

Mr. Shepherd. No, sir; there were 46 kilns besides ours. 

Mr. Randell. How many did you buy ? 

Mr. Shepherd. We acquired 80. There are 46 others, making a 
total of 126 now. Different parties own kilns. % 

Mr. Randell. Do you agree that after the organization of that 
company the price went up about 33 per cent ? 

Mr. Shepherd. No; I do not agree the price went up. 

Mr. Randell. Then, Mr. Perry, the gentleman who preceded you, 
in effect says you are mistaken. 

Mr. Shepherd. He qualified it by saying from that time up to the 
present time. 

Mr. Griggs. He said that while you were present. He is in your 
company now, is he not? 

Mr. Shepherd. He is general manager. He owns just a small 
amount of stock, just as he said. He was not connected with us 
then at all. In fact, we were in very severe competition. He was 
established in New York and had been for quite a number of years 
handling his own products — he and his two brothers and their 
father — and they had a very large percentage of the New York trade. 
He was handling it very successfully, and we felt if we could acquire 
his property and secure his services to take charge of the New York 
market it would be a wise thing to do. He took charge of the New 
York market for us and made good, and about a year ago he was 
made general manager of the company. 



Exhibit A. 

November 20, 1908. 

Scale of wages paid by Rockl and- Rockport Lime Company. 

Ordinary labor — per day— $1.75 

Kiln labor do 1.875 

Coal discharging per hour.. .30 

Barge stevedoring do .25 

Kiln foreman per day__ 2.50 

Quarry foreman do 2.50 

Quarry drlllman do 2.00 

Quarry labor do 2.00 

Quarry engineer do 2.25 
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Exhibit B. 

United States Customs Service, 

Office of the Collector, 
Port of Houlton, Me., August 18, 1908. 
H. L. Shepherd, Esq., Rockport, Me. 

Sir: Replying to your Inquiry of the 15th instant relative to the amount at 
lime imported into this district during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, I 
will state that our statistical returns show the amount to be 2,911,240 pounds, 
approximately 13,233 barrels. 

Respectfully, W. F. Jenks, 

Special Deputy Collector. 



Exhibit O. 

United States Customs Service, 

Office of the Collector, 
Port of Bangor, Me., August 18, 1908. 
Mr. H. L. Shepherd, Rockland, Me. 

Sir: Replying to yours of the 15th Instant would inform you that 4,063,700 
• pounds of lime were imported into this customs district during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1908. 

Respectfully, A. R. Day, Collector. 



Exhibit D. 

Pepartment of Commerce and Labor, 

Bureau of Statistics, 
Washington, August 12, 1908. 
Collector of Customs, 

Belfast, Me. 
Sir: In response to your request of the 10th Instant you are Informed that 
the imports of lime from Canada into customs districts of Maine during the 
fiscal year 1908 were 7,050,940 pounds; value, $18,391. All of this lime was 
reported from fhe customs districts of Aroostook and Bangor. 
Very truly, 

J. N. Whitney, 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 



Exhibit B. 

30 Kilby Street, Boston, 

November 21, 1908. 
Hon. H. L. Shepherd, 

Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Shepherd: I am gratly surprised that any reduction in the 
duty on lime should be even contemplated by the committee on revision of the 
tariff at Washington. I can see no good reason for a change in the tariff on 
lime, as It has always seemed to me to be a remarkable Illustration of the wis- 
dom of our protective tariff and of the old McKinley schedule. At the time the 
duty on lime was increased to its present figure, I was buying a large amount 
of lime from the provinces, but in less than a year there was practically no 
v|orelgn lime coming to this market, and lime was selling cheaper than under 
the old tariff, which I believe to be true to-day when allowance is made for the 
increased cost of wood, casks, and labor. Believing that my own experience as 
a manufacturer may be typical of many others, I will state it more fully than 
I otherwise would. As you may know, about four years ago I took a lease of 
the old Eells lime plant and quarry* which had lain idle for some time, and 
have since made at this point about 100.000 barrels of lime yearly, employing 
all native help. Now, the terms of my lease are such that I can cancel it at 
any time after February next, and should any considerable reduction be made 
in the duty on lime, I shall certainly be tempted to investigate some of the 
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propositions which have been offered me for the purchase of lime properties in 
the provinces, some of which sound very attractive, and I have no doubt, that 
with a reduced duty, could be worked much more profitably than my present 
plant. 

Wishing you success in your efforts to prevent any reduction in the lime 
schedule, which I believe would be most unwise, I remain, 
Yours, truly, 

Thomas W. Oabteb. 



THE OHIO AHD WESTEBN L IME C OMPANY, HUNTINGTON, IND., 
OFFERS THEEE REASONS WHY THE DITTY ON LIME SHOULD 
BE MAINTAINED. 

Huntington, Ind., December 7, 1908. 
Wats and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : In regard to the duty on lime, I wish to inform you 
that it would be an act of injustice and injury to reduce that duty 
at this time, for three reasons: 

1. Canada has an abundant supply of wood, which is the best fuel 
for burning lime. This country now has no wood for fuel in the 
vicinity of Ohio and Indiana. 

2. This country pays 25 per cent more wages for similar labor 
than is paid in Canada. If it is desirable to maintain this difference, 
then great care must be taken not to reduce too rapidly the tariff 
on individual articles. 

8. This company did not make last year more than 3 per cent on its 
investment, notwithstanding all the economies which were practiced. 
Very respectfully, 

Ohio and Western Lime Co., 
By Geo. D. Copeland, Director. 



THE JOHN D. OWENS & SON COMPANY, OWEN, OHIO, WISHES 
PRESENT DUTY RETAINED ON LIME. 

Owen, Marion Countt, Ohio, January 6, 1909. 
The Wats and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : We note that Congress is considering the question of 
reduction of tariff duties on the importation of lime, and in this con- 
nection we wish to say that lime being a very cheap commodity, also 
with the demoralization of prices and the high wages that we are 
obliged to pay, it is almost impossible to much more than make ends 
meet in the lime business under the present conditions; and the re- 
duction of tariff and the cheaper wages in Canada would work a 
great hardship on the lime manufacturers; besides there are to-day 
half of the lime plants in the United States idle for the want of busi- 
ness at such prices as they can afford to operate them, and we certainly 
request that you give our conditions a thorough investigation before 
you make any reduction in the duty on lime. 
Yours, very truly, 

John D. Owens & Son. 
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GYPSUM. 

[Paragraph 91.1 

7. B. KING & CO., NEW YORK CITY, URGE THE ADVISABILITY 01 
PLACING CRUDE GYPSUM ON.THE FREE LIST. 

No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City, November 18, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington^ D. 0. 

Gentlemen : Section 91 of the tariff act of 1897 has the following: 
u Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, 50 cents per ton." 

Gypsum is a hydrous calcium sulphate (C a S0 4 2H 2 0) used for man- 
ufacturing by grinding and partial or complete calcination into plas- 
ter of Paris (calcined plaster) of various grades. 

The imported gypsum is whiter and lighter in color than the domes- 
tic product and is used in the manufacture of the finer grades of 
plaster of Paris ; it contains about 25 per cent water. In other words, 
a ton of gypsum imported into this country, after being calcined only 
produces three-fourths of a ton of plaster of Paris, 25 per cent 
(water) evaporates and wastes in calcination. 

For the year ending 1907 there were imported 390,066 tojis of crude 
gypsum, of the value of $457,047, paying a duty of $195,033, the aver- 
age price per ton being $1.17 f. o. b. vessels at loading port. For the 
year ending June, 1908, there was entered at the port of New York 
217,359 tons. The larger part came from the mines at Nova Scotia. 
None of the imported gypsum is used as a fertilizer. 

The gypsum mined in the United States during 1907 amounted to 
1,751,748 short tons in seventeen States and Territories. Of this 

?uantity 232,546 was sold crude, the greater part of which was used 
or fertilizing purposes. It will be found that the mills using the 
domestic crude gypsum are nearly all at or near the mines. (Gypsum 
and Gypsum Products in 1907, Geological Survey Bulletin.) 

The principal use of the eastern rjlaster in the West has been for 
ornamental work and in the potteries, the superior quality of the 
product, imported gypsum, of the seaboard manufacturer causing its 
use for those purposes. 

It costs $1.50 per ton to carry crude gjnpsum by sea from the mines 
at Nova Scotia to the seaboard towns and cities of the United States, 
where alone it is used. So it will be seen that if the cost price per ton 
at the mines is $1.17, to which must be added the freight of $1.50 per 
ton and also the duty of 50 cents per ton, amounting to $3.17 per ton, 
then must be added to this cost tne fact that only three- fourths of a 
ton is useful and one- fourth is waste (water), that the cost to the 
manufacturer of the imported gypsum is made a total of $3.96 per 
ton. 

The manufacturers using imported rock are nine in number: Four 
in New York, 1 in New Jersey, 1 in Maine, 1 in Pennsylvania, 1 in 
Connecticut, and 1 in Boston. They are all on the Atlantic seaboard. 
These eastern manufacturers, whose plants are all situated on the 
Atlantic seaboard, have no available deposits of domestic gypsum and 
they must obtain their supply of crude material from Nova Scotia, 
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New Brunswick, and Cape Breton. With the initial cost they can 
not manufacture plaster and sell it delivered at the factory for a less 
price than $6.50 per ton. In other words, the manufacturers using 
imported gypsum sell their finished product at $6.50 per ton, while 
the users ot the domestic crude gypsmn sell their finished product at 
from $2.50 to $4 per ton at the factories. It can not be contended 
that there is a competition between these articles and that the domestic 
manufacturer neeas a protection which will aid him in selling his 
product. 9 

The freight on crude gypsum and the manufactured article makes 
it impossible for these manufacturers to use the domestic crude or to 
compete with the manufacturers of the finished product who use the 
domestic gypsum. 

The following is a comparison of freight rates to a few points, 
showing the advantage of New York State manufacturers. Oakfield, 
N. Y., is taken as the point because from this town is shipped most 
of the plaster that comes to the eastern seaboard. 



Bate from— 


To— 


8c ran ton. 


Utlca. 


Syracuse. 


Oswego. 


Buffalo. 


New York. 


Albany. 


New York 


} HOO 
1.60 


•2.00 
1.26 


•2.00 
LOO 


••2.00 
1.60 


•2.40 
.60 




•2.40 
1.60 


Staten Island 

Oakfield 


•2.00 







As a matter of fact, crude gypsum is exported to Canada from 
the mines in New York State and admitted free of duty under the 
Canadian tariff. (See sec 292, Canadian tariff.) The manufacturers 
in Canada near the New York border have, as has the domestic manu- 
facturer here, a protection in the freight rate, which inhibits the use 
of crude gypsum from the seaboard mines. They are driven to im- 
port the crude gypsum from New York State and Michigan. 

It should be noted also that the 390,000 tons of crude gypsum im- 
ported in 1907 were largely brought in American coasting vessels, 
and that J. B. King & Co., one firm alone, have nearly $400,000 in- 
vested in American towboats and barges engaged in freighting gyp- 
sum rock from Nova Scotia to New York. 

No tariff act, except the act of 1897, placed any duty on crude 
gypsum. 

It is respectfully submitted that crude gypsum should be placed 
on the free list and no duty paid on its importation. 

J. B. Kino & Co., 



HON. TH0S. W. BRADLEY, M. C, SUBMITS LETTER OF THE HIGGIN- 
S0N MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., IN FAVOR 
OF FREE GYPSUM, 

Walden, N. Y., November 16, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Howe of Representatives, Washington, /?. C. 
My Deab Mr. Payne: I have the honor to submit herewith copy 
of a communication to me under date of November 12, 1908, from 
the Higginson Manufacturing Company, of Newburgh, N. Y., giving 
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strong reasons in support of returning crude gypsum to the free list, 
and showing the proposition to be an equitable one as between western 
manufacturers on the one hand and owners of mills on the Atlantic 
seaboard T>n the other hand, and I beg to request consideration of this 
by the Ways and Means Committee on November 23, 1908 (Hearings ' 
on Schedule B— Earths, earthenware ; and glassware), that it may 
become a part of the committee's official printed hearings. 
With best wishes, 

Very truly, yours, % 

Thos. W. Bradley. 



Newbuhgh, N. Y., November 18, 1908. 

Hon. Thomas W. Bradley, M. C., 

W olden, N. Y. 

My Dear Colonel: In common with all other manufacturers of 
prepared plaster having mills on the Atlantic seaboard we desire the 
return of crude gypsum to the free list. 

All mills located on the Atlantic seaboard draw their supplies from 
Nova Scotia, while the western mills, located in Oakfield, near Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and in Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, Iowa,- Utah, Texas, and 
Virginia use native gypsum. 

Crude gypsum was on the free list from the foundation of the 
Government until the Dingley tariff law of 1897 imposed a duty of 
50 cents per ton, which was due to the efforts of a combination of 
western manufacturers, who asked for a duty of $2 per net ton. The 
Dingley tariff bill, however, passed the House of Representatives with 
gypsum on the free list, was amended in the Senate by making gyp- 
sum dutiable at $1 per ton, but changed by conference agreement to 
50 cents per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

The main points of our contention for crude gypsum on the free 
list are as follows: 

First. The present tariff of 50 cents per ton is a discrimination in 
favor of one section of the country as against another. 

Second. The eastern manufacturers could not draw their supplies 
of crude gypsum from the deposits in this country, which are in 
many cases inaccessible, and the cost of freight from the mines to 
New York market would make the cost of the rock prohibitive. 

Third. There is really no competition between the plaster manu- 
factured in the East and that made in the West, the western manu- 
facturers being amply protected by the cost of freight from the 
mines in Nova Scotia to New York and the freight on the manufac- 
tured goods from New York to western markets, making the cost 
of eastern plaster delivered at western points nearly, if not quite, 
double that of the western product. 

There is also another handicap under which the eastern manufac- 
turer labors, and that is, about 25 per cent of every cargo of rock 
imported consists of water, which is expelled in the process of manu- 
facture. On this 25 per cent the eastern manufacturer is compelled 
to pay freight. This loss the western manufacturer is not subject 
to and gives them still further protection against competition from 
the East 
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The western mills, in every instance, have their mills at the quarries 
or mines and their manufactured goods cost them less than our raw 
material. 

The additional expenses the eastern manufacturers of calcined 
plaster incur over those of the western mills are these : Freight from 
the mines in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to New York market, 
$1.50 per ton; duty, 50 cents per ton; loss in calcining, 25 per cent, 
which is equivalent to about 87£ cents per ton, making a total oi 
about $2.88, and, in addition to these items, they are protected by 
the freight from New York market to western points referred to 
before. It would therefore seem fair to us — that is, if there is to be 
no discrimination — that this duty should be removed, and then they 
have more than ample protection in their locality over the eastern 
manufacturers. 

If there is any further information you desire, please advise. 
Yours, very truly, 

(Signed) H. C. Higginson, 

President. 



THE PABAGON PLASTEE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y., XJKOES AN 
INCREASE OF DUTY ON GYPSUM BOCK. 

Syracuse, N. Y., November 20 \ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : When the present tariff was being discussed before your 
committee I am advised all the manufacturers of gypsum products, 
except the few on the coast, urged that a duty of $1 per ton be placed 
on imported gypsum rock. Had this been done it would evolve to the 
advantage and increased production of gypsum products at the sev- 
eral points scattered as they are through many States. 

Talcing into account the enormous deposits of rock that are widely 
•distributed, and the untold millions of tons of gypsum that are not 
uncovered (see geological reports), we can not see why what in our 
Judgment was only fair protection should not have been given these 
industries at the time the present tariff was revised. New York State 
has vast beds of gypsum rock that have not commenced to be worked, 
if you consider area of the field. The wages we pay and the more 
stringent laws (and very proper they are) that regulate the mining 
and manufacture of gypsum products have materially increased the 
cost of production. 

The manufacturers on the coast can no longer urge their invested 
interests are so large as compared with the capital already employed 
in the interior, and their real investment in calcining plants proper 
is insignificant as compared with the capital invested in this industry 
in New York, Kansas, California, Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, and several 
other States, and were all their coast plants abandoned there would be 
a very material value in the lands, docks, and buildings, whereas the 
plants in the interior practically have no value aside from what they 
are worth for this specific purpose ; not that we would have you im- 
agine our coast competitors would go out of business, nor do we wish 
them to do so, but we do desire that they should be prevented from 
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competing with our natural products by shipping long distances into 
the interior. Further, the rock is brought here in foreign bottoms, 
and it would seem to be a better policy to give more freight to our 
railroads rather than pay it to foreign ships. 

There is a prejudice — and it is largely a prejudice — against do- 
mestic plaster of l?aris by many artisans, out give us more protection 
and the manufacturers will devise ways and means to overcome this 
objection by improving their methods of manufacture, and if we have 
$1 per ton protection on rock it will stimulate lis to make a finer prod- 
uct. All the argument advanced regarding color is largely imag- 
inary and really cuts no figure in considering this matter. The pe- 
culiar nature of Nova Scotia rock enables the coast manufacturer to 
convert it into plaster of Paris more cheaply than we can our natural 
rock. In other words, it requires less units of heat to bring about the 
result. 

As we understand, the object of permitting the manufacturers to 
advance their ideas at this time is to readjust trie tariff equitably, and 
we do not feel that we have had proper protection. 

We earnestly urge that in revising the schedule that your commit- 
tee fix the import duty on rock at $1 per ton. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

The Paragon Plaster Company, 
W. K. Squier, 

Treasurer and Manager ', 
Also Vice-President of The Niagara Cry p sum Co. 



CLIFFORD L. MILLER & CO., NEW YORK CITY, STATE THAT THE 
BEMOVAL OF THE DUTY FROM GYPSUM ROCK WOULD INJURE 
THEIR BUSINESS. 

New York, November 16, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman of Ways aiid Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We understand that there is a movement on foot to 
reduce the duty on crude gypsum. In regard to this, would say that 
we have large gypsum deposits on the Erie Canal, New York State, 
and have invested several hundred thousand dollars in these quarries 
and in the necessary mills at Brooklyn, N. Y., for the manufacture 
of the rock into plaster. We are not in condition to compete against 
the Nova Scotia material if the duty be removed, as their rock is 
much purer and sells for more in this market than ours can. Their 
freight rates when handled in large quantities are almost as cheap as 
the canal rates. 

We have been trying for several years to build up our business 
based on domestic rock and can nofc do it if the duty be removed. 



Yours, respectfully, 



Clifford L. Miller & Co. 
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8. A. WELLER, ZANESVULE, OHIO, WANTS DUTY BEHOVED FROM 
CRUDE GYPSUM, WHICH HE USES IN HAEING HOLDS. 

Zanesvelle, Ohio, November 80, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : We use in the manufacture of molds considerable plaster 
which is made from Nova Scotia gypsum, it being the only plaster 
which makes a satisfactory mold in our work, and we are earnestly 
interested to see the tariff of 50 cents per ton on the raw material 
which makes this plaster removed. There is a plaster manufactured 
from rock quarried in the United States, but same is not suitable 
for making molds for our pottery work. We believe it would be a 
benefit to the American potteries to have this duty removed, and 
anything that can be done consistently in this line will be appre- 
ciated. 

Thanking you for a favorable consideration to this request,, we 
beg to remain, 

Very truly, yours, S. A. Welleil 

THE PLYMOUTH GYPSUM COMPANY, FORT DODGE, IOWA, REGIS- 
TERS A PROTEST AGAINST EEHOVAL OF GYPSUH DUTY. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa, November 20, 1908. 
Mr. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman of Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : I have been advised that the matter of duty on gypsum 
is coming up before your committee Monday, the 23d. As the .writer 
will be unaole to be present at this hearing, I wish to register our 
protest qgainst the reduction of the present duty on gypsum rock, 
which, we understand, is 50 cents per ton ; in fact, it is not enough, 
as it ought to be $1 per ton. There will be a great many of the 
gypsum manufacturers present, who will explain fully to your com- 
mittee why the duty should be higher. 
Yours, very truly, 

The Plymouth Gypsum Company, 
Per L. E. Armstrong, President. 



STATEMENT OF HON. MONTAGUE LESSIER, COUNSEL, 31 NASSAU 
STEEET, NEW YORE CITY, REPRESENTING SEABOARD USERS 
OF CRUDE GYPSUH WHO WISH THE DUTY REMOVED. 

Tuesday, November 2b, 1908. 

Mr. Lessler. I want to call the committee's attention to section 91 
of the tariff act of 1897, u plaster rock or gypsum crude, 50 cents 
per ton." 

Of the nine manufacturers on the seaboard who use the imported 
gypsum, I represent the Higginson Manufacturing Company, New- 
burgh, N. Y.; the Newark Lime and Cement Company, Newark, 
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N. J.; the Keystone Plaster Company ? Chester, Pa.; the Wother- 
spoon Sons Company, Long Island City, N. Y.; the Connecticut 
Adamant Company, New Haven, Conn., and J. B. King & Co., New 
York, N. Y. There are nine manufacturers on the seaboard. 

Mr. Dalzell. What are you going to advocate? 

Mr. Lessler. I am going to advocate that gypsum be placed on the 
free list. 

The Chairman. Crude gypsum? 

Mr. Lessler. Yes, sir; pure and simple. 

The Chairman. And a corresponding reduction in the manufac- 
ture? 

Mr. Lessler. I have not anything to do with the manufacture. I 
am here advocating taking off the 50 cents a ton duty on the crude 
gypsum. 

The Chairman. I am only inquiring. 

Mr. Lessler. I will be glad to answer any questions you might ask, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Gypsum is a hydrous calcium sulphate used for manufacturing by 
grinding and partial or complete calcination into plaster of Paris 
(calcined plaster) of various grades. 

The imported gypsum is whiter and lighter in color than the do- 
mestic product, and is used in the manufacture of the finer grades of 
plaster of Paris; it contains about 25 per cent water in the crude 
state. In other words, a ton of gypsum imported into this country, 
after being calcined, only produces three- fourths of a ton of pJaster 
of Paris; 25 per cent (water) evaporates and wastes in calcination. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that the 
book that has been prepared contains only the figures for 1902, and 
they may mislead the committee. For the year ending 1907, the last 
figures that are available, there were imported 390.066 tons of crude 
gypsum of the value of $457,047, paying a duty of $195,033, the aver- 
age price per ton being $1.17 f. o. b. vessels at loading port. For the 
year ending June, 1908, there were entered at the port of New York 
217,359 tons. Those were the only figures I could get. The larger 
part came from the mines at Nova Scotia. Little of the imported 
gypsum is used as a fertilizer. 

The gypsum mined in the United States during 1907 amounted to 
1,751,748 short tons in 17 States and Territories. Of this quantity 
232,546 was sold crude, the greater part of which was used for fer- 
tilizing purposes. It will be found that the mills using the domestic 
crude gypsum are nearly all at or near the mines or quarries. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to those two figures, 
1,700,000 tons quarried in the United States as against 390,000 tons 
imported. About 17 per cent will be found to be the ratio. 

Mr. Boutell. Has this any connection with English chalk? 

Mr. Lessler. No, sir; it has nothing to do with English chalk. 

Mr. Boutell. Where does the gypsum come from? 

Mr. Lessler. Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and New Brunswick. 

In this connection I want to say that the Government has issued 
two very good pamphlets on this whole subject, of which I would 
like to make note, Gypsum and Gypsum Products in 1907, being a 
Geological Survey pamphlet, and Gypsum Deposits in the United 
States, being Bulletin No. 223, which gives the entire matter, State 
by State. 
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The principal use of the eastern plaster in the West — and when 
I speak of the eastern plaster I mean the manufacturers who use 
the imported crude gypsum and who are found along the seaboard 
as I have indicated — has been for ornamental work and in the pot- 
teries, the superior quality of the product of the seaboard manufac- 
turers causing its use for those purposes. 

According to the figures given by the custom-house authorities 
the value of crude gypsum at the mines is $1.17, and I have taken 
this as the basis, lean give you the value of domestic gypsum at 
the quarry or the mine. The figures before the committee in the 
book prepared for it show that in 1902 domestic gypsum cost t|>e 
domestic miner $1.15. 

It cost $1.50 a ton for us to bring gypsum from the mines of 
Nova Scotia by sea to the seaboard towns of New York, Boston, 
or any place where it is used. It costs $1.17 to mine it and 50 cents 
per ton duty, which added together makes the total cost to us arriv- 
ing at the port of New York $3.17. About three-quarters of that ton 
of imported gypsum is the actual product when it is calcined. When 
we figure this out, it will be found that before we commence to work 
at alfthe imported gypsum costs us $3.96 per ton. 

The domestic man's cost, taking our figures as his cost, is $1.17. 
He has, of course, no duty ; he has very rarely any freight, and 
according to the Geological Survey reports he has about 20 per cent 
of water, the exact figure being 20.19 per cent in the domestic gypsum. 

The domestic man has another great advantage over the eastern 
manufacturer who uses imported gypsum; he has the freight rate 
in his favor, as we have the freight rate against us. 
~I quote in my little brief a comparison of freight rates to a few 

Soints, showing the advantage of New York State manufacturers, 
>akfield, N. Y7, being taken as the point, because from this town is 
shipped most of the plaster that comes to the eastern seaboard. To 
New York from Oakfield he gets a rate of $1.60 a ton. If we desire 
to ship to Oakfield, our rate is $2 per ton. The West — Kansas, 
Oklahoma, California, tfnd Michigan — have vast deposits of gyp- 
sum. We know the quality is of an inferior grade to the im- 
ported gypsum and can not be used for the same purposes. In color 
it is black, and most of the time it runs unevenly, and for the finer 

Purposes for which our gypsum is used it is impossible to use it. 
l or instance, you had the potters before you yesterday. They must 
have the finest gypsum that can be obtained for their molds. They 
must have the whitest and cleanest gypsum that can be had. 

Thinking that this question of freight might be of moment to you, 
I wired New York to find out the freight rates from Kansas on ton 
lots. The freight rate from Medicine Lodge, Kans., to New York 
is 31 cents per hundred, $6.20 a ton, and from New York .51 cents 
per hundred. From Acme and Quanah, Tex., to New York, 25£ 
cents, and westbound from New York, 43£ cents. In other words, 

Sst what was pointed out to this committee in the hearings on the 
ingley tariff bill eleven years ago has come to pass; our western 
trade, the western trade of the manufacturers using imported gypsum, 
is a thing that is dying out, except in the very finest grades of the 
product, while the western manufacturer, by reason of this differen- 
tial against New York, is coming into our market all the time. 
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As a matter of fact, by reason of the initial cost of our raw product 
the user of imported gypsum can not manufacture or sell his product 
at a price less than $6.50 per ton. The users of domestic gypsum sell 
their finished product from $2.50 to $4 a ton at the factory. In other 
words, the men who desire to keep the 50 cents duty on ought to raise 
it, if that be brought before you. Our contention is that a product 
which sells for from $2.50 to $4 is not in active competition with a 
product that is above $6.50. 

Mr. Underwood. The foreign product fills a field that is not filled 
by the domestic product? 

Ifir. Lessler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And you contend further that it is impossible 
for the domestic product to fill the field f 

Mr. Lessler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And therefore the foreign product does not com- 
pete with the domestic product? 

Mr. Lessler. Yes, sir; it does not compete with the domestic 
product. 

Mr. Dalzell. Every dollar of duty is so much made for the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Lessler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. You say it does not compete with the domestic 
product, but yet it brought in last year $195,000 of revenue? 

Mr. Lessler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. A pretty good revenue producer? 

Mr. Lessler. It is not sucn a revenue producer as you would think, 
because it costs money to weigh it. It is not like a handkerchief or 
a piece of crockery where you open a bale and inspect a sample, but 
you have to have men to weigh the stuff, and in any other product I 
am told it would cost the Government rrom 40 to 60 cents to weigh 
it. If that be. true, I do not believe much net duty results to tne 
Government from the $195,000. 

Mr. Gaines. It would not cost them that much to weigh it? 

Mr. Lessler. No, sir ; for the reason that these large importers of 
gypsum get the stuff right at their own factories in the barges that 
come from Nova Scotia, and by an arrangement with the Government 
the Government has a man there. As a matter of fact, in all proba- 
bility you will find that these manufacturers are doing the work of 
weighing and the Government is simply overseeing it. If the Gov- 
ernment had that gypsum weighed, as it does all other products, it 
would cost them a great deal more to weigh it and collect the duty 
than the $195,000 it gets. 

Crude gypsum is exported to Canada, from where we get our 
gjypsum, being admitted free of duty under the Canadian tariff, sec- 
tion 292, and the reason for this is just the same reason why we can 
not get or use the domestic gypsum from the other side of the 
Mississippi Eiver that the Canadian manufacturers on or near the 
Great Lakes can not get the New York gypsum, as they have the 
freight-rate inhibition against them from Nova Scotia or Cape 
Breton or any of those places. 

There is another aspect of this question that is of some importance 
and ought to be considered. J. B. King & Co. have alone over $400,000 
invested in freight vessels, barges, and ocean-going tugs, bringing the 
crude gypsum to this country. That means tne employment of men, 
the use or American bottoms, and, of course, all those vessels are built 
in American shipyards, most of them on Staten Island, where I live. 
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It has been pointed out, I think, that in the hearings of 1896 on 
this subject the proposition was laid down that it would be a very 
simple and easy matter to erect a mill to manufacture this plaster of 
Pans from the crude gypsum, and the prediction was made at that 
time that the industry would flourish and that mills would go up all 
over the country. There is a reason for that. As soon as the quarry 
is mined out the mill that has been erected there at a cheap cost can 
be abandoned and moved to some other place, but not so with us. 
Every one of these mills, of the nine manufacturers or the six that I 
represent is in a large center. Our mill on Staten Island is a tre- 
mendous mill, and as near as I can ascertain there is about $5,000,000 
invested in these six plants. 

I think that briefly puts before you what I have to say on this sub- 
ject 

Mr. Underwood. You are asking for absolute free trade? 

Mr. Lessler. I am asking for the placing of crude gypsum on the 
free list, with no duty on it at all. 

Mr. Underwood. What effect would a 25 per cent duty have on the 
revenue; would it diminish or increase it? 

Mr. Lessler. The figures show that the domestic product and the 
imported product have not kept pace at all. In 1897 the production 
of crude gypsum in the United States was 288,982 tons, and in 1907, 
1,751,748 tons. 

The Chairman. The production was how much? 

Mr. Lessler. In 1907 there were 1,751,748 tons produced in the 
United States. 

The Chairman. In 1907? 

Mr. Lessler. Yes, sir. You have the figures of 1902 before you. 

Mr. Gaines. All the comparisons made here are between 1896 and 
1907. This gives the figures of 224,000 tons in 1896 and 816,000 tons 
in 1907. 

Mr. Lessler. No; 1902. 

The Chairman. Our reports show 816,000 tons? 

Mr. Lessler. Yes, sir; tor 1902, but if you will look at this pam- 
phlet, Gypsum and Gypsum Products 

The Chairman (interrupting). What was it for 1902? 

Mr. Dalzell. Eight hundred and sixteen thousand tons. 

Mr. Lessler. That is right. 

Mr. Gaines. The comparison given here in 1896 is 224,000 tons. 

Mr. Lessler. That is right. 

Mr. Gaines. And 816,000 tons in 19071 

Mr. Lessler. No; 1902. 

Mr. Gaines. This is a misprint. 

Mr. Dalzell. Four or five lines above you will see how it is. 

Mr. Lessler. Mr. Underwood, that brings me back to your ques- 
tion. In 1903 there were imported 265,000 tons, round figures; in 
1904, 294,000 tons; in 1905, 399,000 tons; in 1906, 436,000 tons, and in 
1907, 453,000 tons. In 1908, I should judge, having only the figures 
of the port of New York, that it is a little less, but the relative amount 
of imported gypsum has always been about 17 per cent of the entire 
gypsum used in the United States. 

Mr. Underwood. You say that this imported gypsum does not enter 
the field that domestic gypsum does. Then that would be exactly on 
the same basis as tea or conee — it is simply a revenue question ? 
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Mr. Lessler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Would there be very much more of this article 
come into the United States if we reduced the duty one-half? 

Mr. Lessler. I do not think so, for this reason : You must remem- 
ber that when you bring this product in to use it you must have im- 
mense storing facilities. You take our people along the coast; they 
have not great big open fields in which to stick the stuff and they must 
put this crude gypsum in some sort of a storage warehouse, and to 
bring an immense quantity in means the use of more land; and of 
course when we are in a city like New York, to use more land and 
buildings means more taxes and means that our product, so far as the 
consumer is concerned, must be increased or we must make less money. 

Mr. Underwood. Then, if this is purely a revenue article, under 
the present condition of the Treasury why should we reduce it? 

The Chairman. He is arguing in favor of the manufacturers in 
New York City. 

Mr. Lessler. There is only one in New York City, so I can not 
argue for more than one-sixth of those I represent. 

The Chairman. Where does this gypsum come from? 

Mr. Lessler. Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and New Brunswick. 

The Chairman. Does any of it come from the interior States? 

Mr. Lessler. Not the kind we use, because we could not use it for 
the kind of plaster we produce. 

The Chairman. What do you use the plaster for? 

Mr. Lessler. For the finer potteries and wall decorations. 

The Chairman. You manufacture plaster of Paris? 

Mr. Lessler. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you also manufacture it by simply grinding 
it for fertilizer? 

Mr. Lessler. No, sir. Very little of the imported gypsum is used 
for that purpose. 

The Chairman. They use the domestic gypsum for that purpose? 

Mr. Lessler. There could not have been very much of it used for 
that purpose, because of the 1,700,000 tons quarried or mined in the 
United States only 239 tons were sold crude. 

The Chairman. It is not used as much as forty years ago? 

Mr. Lessler. No, sir. 

The Chairman. They are also using it in the manufacture of 
cement? 

Mr. Lessler. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Large quantities of it? 

Mr. Lessler. I do not think they are using the imported gypsum 
largely in the manufacture of cement. 

The Chairman. I know that the mines in my district used to grind 
it simply for fertilizer, but within the last two or three years they 
have been getting out vast quantities for cement. 

Mr. Lessler. Thinking that you might like to inquire as to the 
technical situation in regard to this matter, Mr. Jerome A. King is 
here, if the committee desires to ask him any questions. 

The Chairman. Suppose we should conclude to put into that para- 

g'aph crude gypsum suitable for manufacture of plaster of Paris 
ee,'and then levy the duty on the other kind, what effect would 
that have? 
Mr. Kino. I do not think it would have any effect 
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The Chaibman. Suppose we should put into the paragraph ad- 
mitting free of duty such gypsum as is suitable for the manufacture 
of plaster of Paris, and leave the duty on the other crude material 
for manufacturing and other purposes, for fertilizer, or to be used 
as cement? 

Mr. Kino. You can not make the distinction. 

The Chairman. And still there is one? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The imported gypsum, you maintain, is the only 
kind useful for making plaster of Paris? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do they not make plaster of Paris out of the do- 
mestic product? 

Mr. King. They certainly do. 

The Chairman. You claim that you have a little better article? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir; we certainly do. 

Mr. Dalzell. If we. put that on the free list would there be a re- 
duction in theprice? 

Mr. King. Certainly. 

Mr. Lessler. Men are writing to these concerns saying that if tht 
duty be taken off they desire the rebate given to them. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is the consumer ? 

Mr. Lessler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. What benefit will it be to you? 

Mr. King. It will increase the trade. That is what we are looking 
for. We want to get the trade back. 

Mr. Lessler. Take it in the early days, these people used to ship 
to Buffalo. Now their Buffalo trade is gone, because they can not 
take the canal. It was said that the canal would help us. Tne freight 
rates last year were $1.25 and $1.50 a ton. 

The Chairman. We will hear Mr. H. C. Nobles, of Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Nobles. I would like to say something after Senator Long 
makes his address. 

The Chairman. I did not know Senator Long desired to be heard. 
Is Senator Long present? [There was no response.] 

Mr. Nobles, that will take you over to the evening. 

Is there any other person who desires to be heard on gypsum? Is 
Mr. Avery here? 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Roberts has been selected by a committee sent 
down here for the purpose of discussing this matter and he has a 
short report to make. 



GEORGE E. ROBERTS, CHICAGO, ILL., REPRESENTING AMERICAN 

GYPSUM PRODUCERS, OPPOSES ANT REDUCTION OP DUTY ON 

GYPSUM ROCK 

Tuesday, November &£, 1908. 

The Chairman. Mr. Roberts, you represent Mr. Avery, Mr. Miller. 
Mr. Henly, and Mr. O'Connellf 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. This is a committee of the producers of 
gypsum and products of gypsum throughout the United States. 
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The Chairman. Please give usyour residence. 

Mr. Roberts. My residence is Chicago. 

The other members of this committee are Mr. S. L. Avery, of Chi- 
cago; M. D. O'Connell, Washington, D. C.; S. T. Meservey, of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; Mr. A. Henly, of Lawrence, Kans. ; Mr. Clifford 
L. Miller, of New York State, and Mr. J. A. Lienhouts, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts. This committee represents the producers of native 
gypsum and the manufacture of products therefrom. Gypsum is a 
sulphate of lime, found in the form of rock, which, when ground and 
subjected to heating, becomes plaster of Paris. In this form it is 
used in the manufacture of wall plasters, fireproofingpartitions, pipe 
coverings, and in the manufacture of plate glass. Portland cement 
contains from 2 per cent to 3 per cent of gypsum, which is incor- 
porated either in the raw or in the calcine state. 

Gypsum is widely distributed throughout the United States, and 
inexhaustible beds are being mined in New York, Virginia, Ohio, 
Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, North and 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Nevada, Oregon, New 
Mexico, California, Colorado, and Arizona. 

The products of gypsum are now manufactured and marketed by 
from 45 to 50 separate corporations, distributed according to popula- 
tion throughout the States named. There are perhaps in all a hun- 
dred different factories. The capital invested is estimated at be- 
tween $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. The industry employs between 
5,000 and 6,000 people. 

A committee representing the producers of gypsum and its manu- 
facturers appeared before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives in January, 1897, and submitted a state- 
ment setting forth the conditions of the industry at that time, which 
appears on pages 2045 to 2048 of Volume II of Hearings before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, Dingley bill, Fifty- fourth Congress, 
second session. To that statement this committee desires to refer your 
committee. 

An examination of this statement will show that the industry was 
then practically in its infancy, the annual production for the fiscal year 
1897, as reported by the United States Geological Survey, being 288,982 
tons, while the imports for the same year were 163,201 tons. This 
committee for the producers made an appeal for a duty of $2 per ton 
upon crude rock, $2.50 per ton upon ground form, $3 per ton upon 
calcine gypsum, or plaster of Paris, and represented that these rates 
of duty would confine the foreign rock and products manufactured 
tlierefrom to the Atlantic seaboard and territory adjacent thereto, and 
permit a large expansion in^the consumption of the domestic products. 
They based their argument for this protection upon the common 
ground occupied by producers of iron ore, pig iron, pig lead, coal, 
marble, zinc, and numerous other articles, to which it has been the 
uniform policy of the country to rive protection. Their proposal was 
antagonized by the importers 01 gypsum, who represented that the 
commodity, having always been on the tree list, certain industries 
had been built up under such conditions, and would be injured by a 
change of policy. As a result of the committee's consideration of the 
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whole subject, a duty of 50 cents per ton was placed upon gypsum 
and $2.25 upon calcine plaster. 

Under this schedule of duties the production of gypsum and its 
manufactures has been enormously expanded in the interior of the 
country, but the manufacturers of gypsum products from imported 
rock along the Atlantic seaboard have also nearly doubled their busi- 
ness — showing that their business has not been curtailed by the duty 
put on at that time. 

As showing the development of the industry in the United States 
under present conditions, we beg to submit the fact that more than 
30 separate and individual corporations have in the past ten years 
been organized for the purpose of mining native gypsum and manu- 
facturing its products, and the output of native gypsum has risen 
from 288,982 tons in the fiscal year 1897 to 1,751,748 tons in 1907. 
The output is nearly six times as great as it was ten years ago when 
the duty of 50 cents a pound was granted. (See report United States 
Geological Survey.) About 40 new mills for the manufacture of 
wall plaster and other products from native gypsum have been con- 
structed since the tariff of 1897 went into effect, and these new mills 
alone, operating at their normal capacity, are able to calcine more 

fypsum than has ever been produced in any one year in the United 
tates. It will be seen, therefore, that the domestic mills are more 
than able to supply the entire consumption of the country at the pres- 
ent time. It will be apparent that under existing conditions many of 
these plants are necessarily idle. In every market of the country 
competition between the domestic producers is free, unrestrained, and 
vigorous, and selling prices are the lowest known. 

While this development of the native industry has been going on 
the consumption of foreign gypsum has not fallen off, but, on the con- 
trary, has risen from 163,201 tons in the fiscal year 1897 to 393,000 
tons in the fiscal year of 1907, more than double. These figures dem- 
onstrate that the business of the manufacturers upon the Atlantic 
seaboard who import their gypsum rock has not only not been re- 
duced but has expanded ana prospered. These manufacturers have 
added largely to the capacity of their plants and still have command 
of the markets along the seaboard and adjacent territory. The small 
duty of 50 cents per ton has unquestionably aided the producers of the 
domestic product to hold the interior markets and has encouraged 
them to increase their investments and enlarge their output, as shown 
by the figures given above, and this has been accompanied by an 
actual decrease m the price of the product to the consumer. Under 
the assurance of even this small degree of protection the industry has 
been largely developed in the territory where the competition of the 
foreign product has been keenly felt, and large investments have been 
made because of the policy adopted in the tariff of 1897 and which 
would be imperiled if the duty were now removed. 

We think it well to call the committee's attention to the fact that 
in 1897, in the State of New York, there were four mills manufactur- 
ing plaster from imported rock and only one producing the calcine 
product from the native rock, while to-day, by reason of the encour- 
agement received under the tariff law of 1897, we still have four mills 
in the State using imported rock and nine calcine plants using the 
native rock. 
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The Chairman. Using what? 

Mr. Roberts. The native rock. 

I want to call the committee's attention to these figures : 

In the fiscal year 1896 the total gypsum product of the State of 
New York was 23,000 tons, as against 242,000 tons of like product in 
the fiscal year 1906. 

The growth in the ten years of the importations have been at least 
150 per cent under the existing tariff. To do away with that protec- 
tion of the industry now would mean the invasion of the imported 
business and its extension farther into the country, and driving out. 
of business to the same extent of the domestic production of gypsum. 
The country is more interested in developing the home industry and 
giving employment to American capital and labor than it is in build- 
ing up industries in Nova Scotia and driving out of business capital 
and labor at home. 

In the Senate the duty on gypsum rock was fixed, in the Dingley 
tariff law, at $1 per ton, but reduced in conference to the present rate 
of 50 cents per ton. Had the rate of $1 remained in the bill, the for- 
eign importations would not have increased as they have, and in the 
same proportion the home production would have increased, thus giv- 
ing employment to capital and labor at home rather than in Nova 
Scotia. * 

The native producer holds that it would be the part of wisdom to 
increase the duty to such an extent that whatever increase there may 
be hereafter, it may be in our home production, rather than in our 
importation. 

We feel justified in insisting that the best interests of the country 
would be subserved by a duty of not less than $1 per ton upon im- 
ported rock. 

The gypsum industry, we feel, is entitled to the same consideration 
and treatment given to the other industries of the country. The 
country is possessed of vast deposits of this mineral, so situated as 
to conveniently supply every part of the country. If this domestic 
wealth is developed, the benefits will be shared with the other indus- 
tries of the country. 

If foreign gypsum may enter free or at a nominal duty, it will 
exclude the home product from a fringe of territory not only along 
the Atlantic coast, but eventually along the northern" and perhaps the 
southern border. Our neighbors of Canada are showing no such 
favor to the producers of the United States. Formerly our gypsum 
products enjoyed a good market in Canada, but of late they have been 
excluded not only by the high duty, but by most stringent Regula- 
tions. Until of late there has been no duty upon gypsum rock enter- 
ing Canada, but we are advised that a duty has recently been imposed, 
in ad valorem, which as enforced amounts to a practical equivalent 
of our duty of 50 cents per ton. v 

The committee representing this industry in 1897 stated that, 
owing to the vast and widely distributed deposits of raw material in 
the country, it would be impossible for a monopoly to be established 
to take advantage of tariff protection, and this has proven to be true. 
The country has benefited by the development of its resources, the 
employment of additional labor, and by improved methods which 
competition has developed. In every respect the duty has justified 
the claims of its advocates, but the new enterprises stimulated by it 
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are many of them barely beginning business. Thev are now suffer- 
ing from the depression which has fallen upon the building industry 
during the past year and would be seriously affected by action that 
would still further limit the consumption of their product 

Geo. E. Roberts. 
S. L. Avery. 
M. D. O'Connell. 
S. T. Meservey. 
A. Henley. 
Clifford L. Miller. 
Jas. Ldbnhouts. 
M. A. Reeb, 
Representing Niagara Gypsum Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. A. Walker, 
Representing mills at Palmdale, CcH., Los Angeles, Cal., Acme, 
N. Mew., Acme, Tex., Laramie, Wyo., Cement, Okla., Marlow, 
Ohio., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

H. C. Nobles, . 
Representing American Gypsum Company, Garbutt Gypsum Com- 
pany, Empire Gypsum Company, Monarch Plaster Company, att 
of Rochester, N. Y.; Lycoming Plaster Company, Garbutt, N. Y. 

The above signers represent mills in New York, Virginia, Ohio, 
Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Texas, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Nevada, Utah, Oregon, Washington, South, Dakota, Mon-' 
tana, and California. 

The Chairman. Did you hear the statement made by Mr. Lessler 
that plaster of Paris made from the imported rock is of such a high 
grade that nothing can be made to compete with it from the native 
rock? 

Mr. Roberts. We do not concede that at all. 

The Chairman. You claim that you make an article equally as 
good? 

Mr. Roberts. We have an article equally as good produced in this 
country. 

The Chairman. Mr. Lessler also made the statement that the im- 
portations of rock have remained the same relative proportion, about 
33 per cent, ever since this law was enacted, which would seem to 
indicate that his industry was growing on a par with yours? 

Mr. Roberts. I think that is about true. Igave the figures. They 
have increased their business under the duty as it stands. 

Mr. Dalzell. You do not agree with Mr. Lessler that foreign 
gypsum does not compete with the American product? 

Mr. Roberts. No, sir. It is an active competitor here in this market. 
I am inclined to think that this building is plastered with Nova 
Scotia material. 

Mr. Hill. Why should it not be; it is on the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. Roberts. There are deposits of native gvpsum near the coast. 
There is a deposit in Virginia and one mill which represents an in- 
vestment of $250,000 right within easy reach of the seaboard. The 
State of New York has a ledge of gypsum 100 miles long that is prac- 
tically undeveloped; the development has only begun. 
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Mr. Lonoworth. What you advocate amounts substantially to pro- 
hibition, does it not? You are for prohibition, not protection? 

Mr. Roberts. No. We believe that the plaster industry 

Mr. Lonoworth (interrupting). But you say the duty should be 
doubled, and under tne present duty of about 40 per cent mere is only 
about $195,000 of imports. 

Mr. Roberts. The manufacture of plaster from imported rock has 
more than doubled under the duty as it stands. 

Mr. Cockran. The manufacture or the importation? 

Mr. Roberts. The manufacture of plaster from imported rock has 
more than doubled under the duty. 

Mr. Cockran. .Then, would not the present duty be satisfactory to 
you? 

Mr. Lonoworth. He advocates the doubling of the duty. 

Mr. Cockran. I understand, but I want to find out about the man- 
ufacture in this country. 

Mr. Roberts. It has doubled — that is, in the country. The im- 
ported material has held its own in the territory adjacent to the coast. 

Mr. Underwood. Is not this product like all very heavy products — 
that is to say, the freight rate is more material as to the territory in 
which it can compete tlian the duty ? 

Mr. Roberts. The freight rate is a very important factor. It is a 
disadvantage undoubtedly to the native industry in the State of New 
York — that is to say, the water transportation from Nova Scotia 
has an advantage over the rail transportation even from the center 
of the State of New York. 

Mr. Underwood. There is a certain zone in which the product of 
a factory can be sold before it comes into the prohibited distance of 
another factory? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And that is what largely governs the sale of the 
product? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. As a matter of fact, the home producer has a zone 
in which the foreign gypsum can not enter at all when you get back 
from the seacoast? 

Mr. Roberts. That is true. - 

Mr. Underwood. And he now controls the larger portion of the 
United States? 

Mr. Roberts. That is true : 

Mr. Underwood. And to increase the duty would merely mean to 
shut out the foreign product entirely? 

Mr. Roberts. I understand that the importers of gypsum are here 
asking that the duty be removed entirely. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that under this duty of 50 cents a 
ton the cost to the consumer of the product has not been increased 
and that the manufacturer who uses imported rock has largely in- 
creased his business. 

Mr. Underwood. Right on that point let me ask you a question as 
to the consumer. What does it cost to manufacture this imported 
raw gypsum used in the finer product that is sold to the consumer? 

Mr. Kobert8. I do not think I can answer that question. 

Mr. Underwood. How much more does it cost after the gypsum has 
been manufactured, what is the increased cost! 
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Mr. Roberts. I am not familiar with the cost of the imported ma- 
terial. I can not answer that question. There are other gentlemen 
here on the committee who can go into that detail. 

Mr. Underwood. All right 

Mr. Roberts. I would like to say, in addition and in conclusion, 
referring to this mill in Virginia, that has been built within the 
competitive territory reached by foreign plaster: The plaster manu- 
factured from foreign rocks grows all along this coast and back for 
some distance, and the Virginia gypsum comes in direct competition 
with it. That industry has been put there within the last year, a 
building and a little community of several hundred people where 
there was absolutely nothing before, and the removal or the duty on 
gypsum would very seriously imperil that enterprise and others like 
it along the coast that have been established under the policy adopted 
in 189T. 

Mr. Gaines. Could you tell me how we could find out the fact as 
to whether this foreign gypsum that is imported is of such a different 

Suality that it does not compete with the American product? It 
oes not seem to me that a claim of such wide difference in quality 
should be made and disputed; either the claim should not be made 
or it should be admitted. 

Mr. Roberts. I think it is true that the manufacturers in New 
York State, who are the oldest established factories, I believe, in 
this country, have made a greater effort to cater to the demand for 

Slaster for some particular purposes for which there is a limited 
emand; for instance, the plaster used in statuary. They have col- 
lected their rock and they nave taken greater pains to cater to that 
trade than the other plaster manufacturers of the country, and they 
undoubtedly have the bulk of the trade because they have catered to 
it and made an effort to hold it But, commercially, so far as the 
analysis 

Mr. Gaines (interrupting). I am not talking about the analysis; I 
am talking about the commercial competition. Then, you concede 
that the imported product is of so much higher grade that it does 
not compete? 

Mr. Roberts. No; I do not concede that at all. The great bulk of 
their product, probably 75 to 90 per cent, enters into wall plaster, 
such as is on the walls of this building, which is their main business 
and ours, and they have catered to this other trade to meet the de- 
mand, which is comparatively small, for statuary. It is the color that 
is the difference. They have catered to that trade. 

Mr. Gaines. I would suggest that the interests meet and agree on 
some language which would differentiate the two kinds. I believe in 
protecting the American product. 

Mr. Roberts. I would like to have you hear Mr. Avery a moment, 
if you will. 

Mr. Hill. There is no possibility of competition in the State of 
Iowa in this product by reason of the freight? 

Mr. Roberts. If the manufacturers here near the seaboard were 
driven out from the market here, they would turn their product west, 
which would affect the market there. 

• Mr. Hill. But they could not compete with the State of Iowa on ' 
account of the freight! 
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Mr. Roberts. They could compete with Ohio, and Ohio would turn 
its product west to compete with Iowa. You can not disturb one 
manufacturer without more or less affecting all the rest 

Mr. Clark. You were formerly the Director of the Mint I 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Clark. And now you are a banker in Chicago? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Will you please state to the committee what interest 
you have in the gypsum business? 

Mr. Roberts. I own an interest in a plaster milL 

Mr. Clark. How much is the tariff now? 

Mr. Roberts. Fifty cents a ton on the crude rock. 

Mr. Clark. How much was it under the Wilson bill? 

Mr. Roberts. It was free. 

Mr. Clark. The truth of the history of the matter is that gypsum 
was put in the tariff law to satisfy Senator Dolliver, who was then 
on the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, 
because there is a big deposit of gypsum right near Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. Is that not true? 

Mr. Roberts. There is a deposit there. 

Mr. Clark. Is that not the history of gypsum, that the rest of the 
committee did not want to put it in the tariff law, but that Senator 
Dolliver was so insistent and said that gypsum was the only thing in 
the State of Iowa that could be protected, and the committee gave in 
to him? 

Mr. Roberts. I think there were other people interested. Senator 
Dolliver may have received some consideration at the hands of the 
committee. 

Mr. Clark. It was not a sop to Dolliver? 

Mr. Roberts. I do not recognize it as such. I recognize it as an 
act of justice by the committee to that industry, and that it was an 
effort to put that industry on a fair basis with the other industries 
of the country. It does not do any more. 

Mr. Clark. How far does the zone of this 100-mile ledge in New 
York extend out west to our country? Where is the western limit 
of that zone? 

Mr. Roberts. The people of the West are not so much interested 
in the ledge in New York as they are in the ledges in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Iowa, Colorado, and in the other States of the West, as well 
as Michigan and Virginia. This deposit is widely distributed over 
the country. It is not a local industry. 

Mr. Clark. The truth is, it is distributed all over the country? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Andis practically as common as limestone rock? 

Mr. Roberts. It is not as common as that, but it is an industry that 
is not local ; all parts of the country are interested in it 

Mr. Clark. If it is as common as that, how does it happen that the 
foreigners can come in and crowd you out with their rock? 

Mr. Roberts. I thought I had gone into that. The deposits are 
found very near the coast in Nova Scotia, and transportation down 
the entire coast line is very cheap, and I understand that the labor in 
Nova Scotia does not begin to cost as much as it does in this coun- * 
try. That is particularly true of the last few years. 
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Mr. Clark. The freight rate would be absolutely prohibitive 
against the Nova Scotia man anywhere west of Buffalo? 

Mr. Roberts. As I stated in answer to a question, while that rock 
might not go to Buffalo, it would drive the local manufacturer to the 
western market, so that the entire market would be affected. 

Mr. Clark. This stuff is not much better for building purposes 
than that made out of limestone! 

Mr. Roberts. It is vastly superior, in the opinion of architects; 
they specify it uniformly. 

Mr. Clark. How much revenue did the Government get out of it 
last year? 

Mr. Roberts. One hundred and ninety thousand dollars; something 
like that 

Mr. Clark. Do you not think you could stand a little shave down 
in the duty? 

Mr. Roberts. Increased revenue, of course, means less production 
in this country. 

Mr. Clark. If that is true, the only way you can get revenue out of 
the tariff is to increase imports? 

Mr. Roberts. I think, as to the question of tariff legislation, I can 
saf ely turn you over to the chairman. 

Mr. Clark. You might turn the chairman over to me [laughter] 
and see how that will work. 

You know just as well as I do, without my imparting any news to 

?rou, that there was a deficiency in the revenues of the 'Government 
ast year, a large one; my recollection is $64,000,000. I may be mis- 
taken about the amount. The chairman stated the other day that it 
was getting better. I hope that is so. How are we going to raise 
revenue enough out of the tariff to get the amount of money we need 
if every protected industry comes before the committee and wants a 
prohibitive tariff? That is what your proposition amounts to. Have 
you any solution for that problem? 

Mr. Roberts. I would make this suggestion to the Congress- 
man — that if he will read the history of the country, as I know he has. 
he will find that the government revenues are largest in times of 
prosperity. 

Mr. Clark. That is true. 

Mr. Roberts. And if he will support a tariff that will promote 
the prosperity of the country he need not worry about that deficiency. 
The government revenues for 1907 exceeded the disbursements by 
$87,000,000, and that was with this duty of 50 cents a ton. 

Mr. Clark. You did not answer my question, but made a pretty 
good speech. ^ rLaughter.l How are we going to get revenue out of 
the tariff, which seems to be the only place to make up this deficiency, 
if practically every protected industry that comes oefore the com- 
mittee insists on a prohibitive duty? Your proposition is a pro- 
hibitive tariff, and we might just as well say that this stuff snail 
not come in at all. 

Mr. Roberts, If you will look after the general prosperity of the 
industries of the country the revenues of the country have in the past 
been found to be adequate. 

Mr. Cockran. You might tell us just how we are to do that? 

Mr. Roberts. I am afraid you have not the time to listen to a gen- 
eral tariff speech. 
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Mr. Cockkan, Your idea is .to get more tariff by increasing pros- 
perity? # 

Mr. Roberts. I would not do anything to injure the established in- 
dustries of the country. The importers are here asking that this duty 
of 50 cents a ton be removed. The duty has served as a basis on 
which many industries have been built up. This is a comparatively 
new industry. 

Mr. Longworth. You are asking that the duty be doubled. Why 
not split the difference? 

Mr. Clark. If you could all agree on 25 cents we might be able to 
get together. 

Mr. Roberts. We leave that subject in the hands of the committee, 
so far as I am concerned. I would be glad, if the committee please, 
to have Mr. Averv address you. 

Mr. Randell. You say the wages in Nova Scotia are less than here? 

Mr. Roberts. I understand they are. 

Mr. Randell. What is your source of information? " 

Mr. Roberts. Other members of the committee have told me so. 
There are other members of the committee who have more intimate 
knowledge of the details of the business than I have, although I am 
interested in the business. • 

Mr. Randell. What is your information in regard to the amount 
of wages paid in Nova Scotia ? 

Mr. Roberts. The statement made before the Dingley committee 
gives the rate of wages at about 50 cents a day in Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Randell. That was nearly twelve years ago? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir ; nearly twelve years ago. I understand that 
a similar disparity exists to-day. 

Mr. Randell. Can you give the figures on that? 

Mr. Roberts. No ; I have not them at hand. I think it is an ac- 
cepted fact that wages throughout eastern and lower Canada and in 
those colonies are very much lower than they are in the United States. 
There is a constant movement of 'labor into the United States from 
those colonies because the higher wages attract them. 

Mr. Randell. Are not the laborers who mine this gypsum in Nova 
Scotia paid $1.75 a day ? 

Mr. Roberts. I am not aware of that being true. 

Mr. Randell. What do you pay your employees? 

Mr. Roberts. That is about what we pay in this country. 

Mr. Randell. Are not the rates in both places from $1.50 to $1.75? 

Mr. Roberts. As I say, I do not claim to be able to speak definitely 
of the wages paid in Nova Scotia, but my information is that they 
are very considerably less than in this country. 

If the committee would like to ask any further questions as to the 
details of the industry, Mr. Avery would be glad to answer them. I 
would be glad to have the questions asked. He is an active manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. Underwood. Mr. Roberts desires to have Mr. Avery called. 

Mr. Roberts. In fact, we would like to have each member of our 
committee allowed to speak. • 

The Chairman. We can call each one if it is deemed desirable, but 
I understood that Mr. Roberts represented all of those people. 

Mr. Roberts. Yes; this statement is signed by them all, but we 
would be glad if each member of our committee could be allowed a 
few minutes. 
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S. L AVERT, CHICAGO, ILL, THINKS ONE DOLLAB PEE TON ON 
CBUDE GYPSUM WOULD NOT BE PBOHIBITIVE. 

Tuesday, November &£, 1908. 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, the question has been put about the 
requested $1 tariff being prohibitive. It is not prohibitive. Fifty 
cents has permitted the foreign importations to practically double 
since the tariff was put on. Tnat demonstrates what effect it has on 
the growth of that industry. 

There has come up the question of the quality of the two gypsums, 
and the claim has been made and is always made that Nova Scotia 
gypsum is vastly superior to that found or manufactured in the 
United States. There is some slight warrant for such a claim. A 
great deal of the gypsum, and, in fact, most of the gypsum found in 
Nova Scotia is of medium grade, about the same grade as that found 
in the United States. But there is discovered there a very white 
material, and that quality of whiteness is important in one or two 
unimportant classes of the gypsum trade, it has always been a 
strong point with the importers in these tariff discussions that the 
quality rendered the native gypsum not competitive, and that the 
tariff would be a menace to tne consumer, who would have to buy 
the imported article in any case. That is strictly contrary to the 
fact. The gypsum business is practically the wall plaster business, 
and for wall plaster purposes Nova Scotia gypsum is not as good as 
the gypsum found in the State of New York. That is a positive 
fact, and it can be determined by anyone familiar or even unfamiliar 
with this subject. 

It has been stated that this building did not use nativegypsum, and 
the question, Why not? was answered by Mr. Roberts. The x>ne thing 
he (fid not state was that the New York or Virginia gypsum will 
make a better wall for this or any other building. It has been dem- 
onstrated hv the fact that the Pennsylvania Station here is plastered 
with New York gyjjsum, and we refer any member of the committee 
to a careful inspection of that work. The quality of gypsum from 
Nova Scotia that is superior is perhaps serviceable in the United 
States for 5 per cent oi the business oi the importer. Mr. Roberts 
has covered generally the arguments which we wish to advance in 
favor of a tariff of $1, and his suggestion of my presence or annoy- 
ance here is, I believe, due to the fact that I, being actively interested 
in the manufacture of gypsum, might be able to answer partially some 
of the questions that might be submitted, which I shall be very glad 
to do so far as I can. 

Mr. Underwood. The freight rates give you exclusive control of 
the American market a certain distance away from the American sea- 
board now, do they not? 

Mr. Avery. A certain distance from the American seaboard? 

Mr. Underwood. Yes. % 

Mr. Avery. The Nova Scotian article would not interfere with the 
Colorado business. 

Mr. Underwood. I mean, how far can the Nova Scotia gypsum 
penetrate the country away from the seaboard in competition with 
the American gypsum? 

Mr. Avery. It does now penetrate to the points reached by the 
Erie Canal and the Great Lakes, and it is sold in competition with 
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the product of the Kansas properties, which, in my estimation, produce 
a better product than Nova Scotia sends to this country. 

Mr. Underwood. Where would it compete with the Kansas 
product? 

Mr. Avery. In Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, and Buf- 
falo. There is a very large warehouse in Buffalo. 

Mr. Underwood. What Is the freight rate for the transportation of 
this gypsum 100 miles? 

Mr. Avery. I could not tell you, sir. It varies considerably. If 
you should select your 100 miles I might tell you. 

Mr. Underwood. Is it not something like a uniform rate? 

Mr. Avery. It is too indefinite to answer that. 

Mr. Underwood. What would it be for 800 miles? How about 
that? 

Mr. Avery. I can give you a rate from Oakfield, N. Y., which has 
been mentioned. 

Mr. Underwood. That is what distance? 

Mr. Avery. From Buffalo to New York the distance is 400 miles. 

Mr. Underwood. That is $2? 

Mr. Avery. Yes; from Oakfield to Pittsburg, which is practically 
the distance from Buffalo to Pittsburg, it is about $1.80 or $2. 

Mr. Underwood. That makes it a rate of something like 50 cents 
per 100 miles? 

Mr. Avery. That particular rate would figure out in that way. 

Mr. Clark. How much would it cost the Nova Scotia man to get 
his product from Nova Scotia to Buffalo, N. Y. ? 

Mr. Avery. Water freight to New York City or coast points from 
Nova Scotia should cost 80 cents a gross ton. 

Mr. Clark. There are six or seven months in the year when they 
can not have inland water transportation? 

Mr. Avery. It is of no consequence, for the reason that they can 
ship it down in the open navigation season and store it. 

Mr. Clark. How much would it cost? 

Mr. Avery. About 80 or 90 cents a ton. 

Mr. Clark. Then you want a dollar on top of that? That would 
give you $1.80 protection, would it not? 

Mr. Avery. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Why would it not? 

Mr. Avery. Because we have also to bring our gypsum to those 
markets and pay a higher freight. 

Mr. Clark. I understood the factory you speak of was 40 miles 
from Buffalo? 

Mr. Avery. Yes; but they take the Erie Canal, and their gypsum 
is carried practically as ballast. 

Mr. Clark. Ballast in what? 

Mr. Avery. Ballast is not exactly the proper term. Coming back 
from the East to the West there is very little freight moving to the 
West With the boats coming from the Lakes east to the coast, the 
freight east is very much more than that. 

Mr. Clark. How much is the freight from your factory to Buffalo? 

Mr. Avery. Fifty cents a ton. 

Mr. Clark. And you want a prohibitive tariff on plaster! 

Mr. Avery. No, sir. I do not want that. 

Mr. Clark. That is what it would be. 
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Mr. Avert. I think not 

Mr. Lonoworth. What is gypsum worth? 

Mr. Avery. Its selling price at the present time in the crude, as it 
comes from the mine, loaded on the car, is $1.50 a ton. 

Mr. Longworth. Then $1 duty a ton would be about 90 per cent 
ad valorem? 

Mr. Avery. That is a question of mathematics. * 

Mr. Longworth. One hundred and two per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. Avery. The duty is on a long ton. 

Mr. Clark. Do you undertake to say that stuff on the car, as they 
die it out of the ground, would cost $1.90 a ton ? 

Mr. Avery. I did not say that. I said the selling price on the car 
was, perhaps, $1.50 a ton, the country over. 

Mr. Clark. Is that the manufactured or the crude? 

Mr. Avery. The crude rock that you have passed through a crusher. 

Mr. Clark. Gypsum is about as common and cheap as ordinary 
limestone, is it not? 

Mr. Avery. No, sir. On the contrary it is not so. That was one 
of Mr. Robert's statements that I would like to qualify. 

Mr. Clark. Then he did not know what he was talking about? 

Mr. Avery. He misspoke himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Clark. Some manufacturers wno were here yesterday said 
that pottery clay was worth from 35 cents to 50 cents a ton. What 
is this worth down in the ground ? 

Mr. Avery. In some places it has absolutely no value. At Other 

{ daces it is worth from 5 to 15 cents a ton. In other cases it is abso- 
utely valueless. 

Mr. Clark. How much would it cost to blast it out and put it on 
the car? 

Mr. Avery. That depends on the place. In the State of New York 
we operate at a depth of some 60 feet a mine that has 4£ feet of 
gypsum. It depends on how deep it is. 

Mr. Clark. It would not cost any more to blast that out and put it 
on the car than it would limestone rock? 

Mr. Avery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Why is that? Is it harder to blast? 

Mr. Avery. Yes, sir. You take lime, and it being a stratified 
rock, it can be broken up and lifted with a steam shovel. It can be 
more easily handled. 

Mr. Clark. Do you think that is the wav to handle limestone? 

Mr. Avery. I did not say that. I would not venture to express'an 
opinion, because I am not a limeman. 

Mr. Clark. I guess you are not. TLaughter.1 As a matter of 
fact, a real good article of ordinary lime that has a high cement 
quality in it is nearly as good for plastering purposes as this gypsum, 
is it not? 

Mr. Avery. No, sir; for a hundred reasons it is not, and it has 
been practically eliminated as a wall material. 

Mr. Clark. The reason it has been practically eliminated, if it has 
been, is that you gentlemen can make this gypsum so cheaply that it 
has driven the ordinary lime out of the market? 

Mr. Avery. No, sir. It has succeeded in every market in spite of 
the fact that lime is cheaper. 
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The Chairman. How much does this article lose in weight from 
the crude material to a ground or calcined material? 

Mr. Avery. There is 19 per cent of water. There is removed in 
calcination all but about 5 per cent of that. 

The Chairman. Is there any greater loss when made into pearl 
hardening for paper-makers' uses 1 

Mr. Avery. We make no pearl hardening and I am uninformed. 

The Chairman. Is the water 19 per cent in weight? 

Mr. Avery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. You said that the selling price of this gypsum was 
$1.50 a ton? 

Mr. Avery. Generally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. What does that cost you, actually? 

Mr. Avery. It varies. 

Mr. Cockran. On the average? 
. Mr. Avery. Some of it perhaps 80 cents, and some of it costs more 
than $1.50. 

Mr. Cockran. You said some is sold at a loss? 

Mr. Avery. Yes. At the present market rates a good deal of 
gypsum produced is sold at a loss. 

Mr. Cockran. What is the average cost to you of this article? 

Mr. Avery. I should say $1 a ton would be a fair cost; perhaps 
that is a little high. 

Mr. Cockran. Then you make 50 per cent profit? 

Mr. Avery. No, sir. In that I am not including anything but the 
mere labor and the taxes and insurance, the actual cost of getting it 
out. I am not putting in sales expenses and overhea* charges. 

Mr. Cockran. We want everything included ; otherwise the answer 
gives no light to us. 

Mr. Avery. I beg your pardon; I might have known that. Our 
figures show it the other way. I should say 30 per cent above that 
cost which I gave you would be correct. 

Mr. Cockran. Then you would have a profit of from 20 to 25 per 
cent? 

Mr. Avery. We are making a profit. 

Mr. Cockran. Don't you think you ought to be satisfied with that ? 

Mr. Avery. I do not think that is an accepted commercial idea. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Cockran. I suppose the real, genuine commercial idea is never 
to be satisfied with anything. That is very proper^ but don't you 
think that the ordinary commercial enterprise that is making from 
25 to 30 per cent is the fit subject of congratulation and envy, rather 
than of sympathy ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Avery. Yes, sir; but it does not apply to the gypsum industry. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Cockran. That I understand, of course. It always applies to 
somebody else's industrv. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Avery. I should "be delighted to feel that any concern in the 
room is making as much as 30 per cent. I do not believe there are 
more than two or three concerns out of perhaps a hundred who are 
paying dividends in the gypsum industry. 

Mr. Cockran. If they are paying dividends, they are still entitled 
to congratulations. 

Mr. Avery. At the present time we are paying a dividend. 
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Mr. Cockban. So far as you are testifying now, you are testifying 
to very prosperous conditions? 

Mr. Avery. No, sir. I have had both kinds of experience. One 
kind is paying dividends, and the other kind did not. 

Mr. Cockran. But one is historical, and the other is actual experi- 
ence, as I understand from you ? 

Mr. Avery. Granted, sir. [Laughter.] 



S. A. WALKER, ST. L OUIS, M0. 9 THINKS GYPSUM NEEDS A PRO- 
TECTIVE DUTY OF ONE DOLLAR PEE TON. 

. Tuesday, November $h 1908. 

Mr. Walker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I just want to state 
a few facts that Mr. Avery has missed, in my judgment. We have, 
mills in California, Wyoming, Texas, Oklahoma, and Michigan, 
and we think we have as good gypsum as there is anywhere in the 
world, just as white and just as pure, and we meet these people from 
New York down on the Atlantic seaboard — at Charleston, Savannah* 
and Jacksonville — and our quality is just as good as theirs. We are 
handicapped by the freight rates, of course^ they being oh the sea- 
board and we being inland, and we need this protection of 50 cents 
a ton. 

I came here twelve years ago, and at that time we had one little 
bit of a mill and a little business. To-day we have eight mills, and 
we cover a large amount of territory, and this protection has 
helped us. 

There has been something said here about the loss in shipping in 
this gypsum. You have got to leave 5 per cent of the water of crys- 
talization in the gypsum, and the tariff is on a long ton. In New 
York State I think there were but 3 producers of gypsum in 1897. 
To-day you have 28, and a good many of them are just producing it 
from the mines. I think there are 8 mills, and the balance are just 
mines. Three hundred thousand tons of it is used in the Port- 
land cement manufacture, and I think we should have this dollar a 
ton to enable us to increase our business still further, to build fac- 
tories here, and in that way increase the revenue of the country. 

Mr. Underwood. You think the industry has been so exceedingly 
prosperous in the last few years that Congress ought to reward your 
prosperity by doubling the tariff? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Walker. I think if you will take the record and look at it 
in 1897, when we did not have any protection at all, and had a little 
business of 226,000 tons, and see what 50 cents a ton has done for us — 
and we have an output to-day of 1,700,000 tons, and the imports 
have doubled also — 1 think you will consider that is a pretty good 
argument 

Mr. Longworth. For doubling it? 

Mr. Dalzell. In favor of the present tariff? 

Mr. Walker. I mean in favor of the present tariff. 

Mr. Longworth. You ask to have it doubled. 

Mr. Walker. I knew a man once who said, " When you want your 
rights, ask double your rights, and if refused, then fall back on your 
rights." [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Clark. Oh, that is it. [Laughter. 1 

Mr. Walker. We do not want them to snip in 450,000 tons of stuff 
a year. 

Mr. Clark. Your mills are out in California and Wyoming and 
Michigan and Oklahoma and Texas? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Why don't you stay in your territory and let the New 
Yorkers stay in tneir territory? Then you would not have these 
great freight rates to the seaboard. 

Mr. Walker. But we have a right to do business everywhere. 

Mr. Clark. Yes ; but you have not the right to ask Congress to hire 
you to do business. 

Mr. Walker. Twelve years ago there were 2 mills in California, 
1 at Palmdale that used native rock, and 1 at a point in southern 
California, and to-day there are 11 mills in California. 

Mr. Clark* How many mills did you have in 1897 making this 
material? 

Mr. Walker. Two. 

Mr. Clark. How many mills have you now ? 

Mr. Walker. Eight 

Mr. Clark. How much did it cost you to build those mills I 

Mr. Walker. About $1,000,000. 

Mr. Clark. How much per cent have you been making I 

Mr. Walker. About 15 per cent a year. 

Mr. Clark:. Don't you think that is enough? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir; I do not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Clark. You want all you can get Congress to give you? 

Mr. Walker. I do not want Congress to give me anything. We 
want to be allowed to build up plants in this country ana develop the 
country. We get a protection of 50 cents a ton, but I did not get it; 
the United States got it [Laughter.] 

Mr. Clark. Do you believe that an average business in the United 
States makes a 15 per cent dividend ? 

Mr. Walker. I think an average business, well managed, makes 
more than that. 

Mr. Clark. Do you know of any manufacturing business in the 
United States that is paying? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Walker. Yes ; I mow a great many that are paying. 

Mr. Clark. I wish you would name some. Every man who comes 
in here says he is not making any money. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Walker. Some are and some are not. We have not made any 
money in the last year. We have been in a fight, but ordinarily we 
expect to make money, and we are in the business and want to stay 
here. 

Mr. Clark. Last year was the worst year in ten, was it not? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. And you pick that out as a basis on which to ask Con- 
gress for relief, as the yearyou want to give the figures on, to induce 
Congress to make this tariff prohibitive f 

Mr. Walker. I did not. 

Mr. Clark. Would not $1 a ton be prohibitive? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir; it would not. They bring their loads down 
in foreign bottoms to New York at 7 and 8 oents a hundred. 

Mr. Longworth. That would be prohibitive — $1.50? 
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Mr. Walker. I think about $8 a ton would be prohibitive. 
[Laughter.] You gentlemen all laugh at that I am telling you the 
truth, but you do not know it That is the trouble. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is what you asked for when this Dingley bill 
was made — $3 a ton? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; and they agreed to give it to me in the Senate, 
but the House would not give me a cent, and if in the end they had 
not done it we would not be here to-day, gentlemen. I was here 
twelve years ago ; I say, and told you what I would like to do and 
you threw me a little sop. 

Mr. Dalzell. And you have done well? 

Mr. Walker. Yes ; and I would like to do still better. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cockran. You said a moment ago that you were engaged in a 
fight! 

Jfr. Walker. Yes; all over the country. 

Mr. Cockran. What character of a fight t 

Mr. Walker. A commercial fight 

Mr. Cockran. With whom? 

Mr. Walker. With everybody that you see in the room here. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Lessler. No; it is the United States Gypsum Company. It is 
a trust 

Mr. Walker. I am now selling stuff at $2 a ton manufactured, 
losing about $1 a ton on it 

Mr. Cockran. Why are you suffering that loss? 

Mr. Walker. On account o£ competition. 

Mr. Cockran. With whom? 

Mr. Walker. I have a list of them. There are 112 of them. 

Mr. Cockran. Obviously you can not continue that very long with- 
out setting broke. 

Mr. Walker. I hope not I hope it will stop. 

Mr. Cockran. Can you tell me the object of this fight? 

Mr. Walker. It is a case of the survival of the fittest. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cockran. Is it preliminary to the formation of a combination 
to reduce the number of competitors? 

Mr. Walker. There is too much importation. If we had less im- 
portation we would all have the business we want 

Mr. Cockran. You say there are too many in the business now ? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Mr. Cockran. And you are proceeding with these drastic measures 
so as to reduce the number of competitors? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir. We would be willing, understand, to sell 
our goods for a profit, but we happen to be a concern that turns out 
from 20,000 to 30,000 tons a month, and some little man over in Okla- 
homa or up in Iowa or in North Dakota or South Dakota proceeds to 
start a little mill, and by cutting the price shoots it into us. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Cockran. And you think this little fellow who starts a little 
mill in Oklahoma or Iowa or North Dakota or South Dakota ought 
to be suppressed? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir. That is an inland proposition. We are 
not interested in that here. 

Mr. Cockran. Yes; but before we fix the tariff we ought to have 
clear conceptions of the condition. I understood you to say that if 
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some little fellow sprang up in Oklahoma or Texas or some other 
place it was neccessary to suppress him. 

Mr. Walker. I did not say that. I beg your pardon. Let me tell 
you what I said. Say I am selling plaster in Oklahoma at $8 or $3.50 
at the mill, and some man with a little engine and boiler comes 
down — it only takes $5,000 or $10,000 to start a mill — and he starts 
a mill and offers plaster for sale at $2.50 a ton. Do you suppose I 
am going to stand it? I will have to fight back. 

Mr. Cockran. How do you fight back? 

Mr. Walker. I sell it at $2.40 a ton. 

Mr. Cockran. That is the fight you are describing? Is that the 
kind of fight you are carrying on now — selling at a loss? 

Mr. Walker. We are competing with each other. You do not 
want to stop competition, do you? You do not want us to form a 
trust, do you ? They alleged twelve years ago that we were going to 
form a trust and put the price up. To-day the prices are lower man 
they have ever been. 

Mr. Cockran. I am afraid you are stumbling quite unconsciously 
toward that very situation. 

Mr. Walker. I will settle your fears and sell you some stock in one 
of these companies. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cockran. I fear you would be reducing my fears and my 
money at the same time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Walker. I think you would stay out of the business. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Clark. Is any of your stock lhat is making 15 per cent for 
sale? 

Mr. Walker. You mean in our company? 

Mr. Qlark. I mean in your company or anybody else's company. 

Mr. Walker. I think next year we ought to make 15 per cent. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. 'Clark. If you have got any stock that is guaranteed to make 
15 per cent I would like to have some. 

Mr. Walker. I would like to know who is doing the guaranteeing. 
[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Do you want your brief printed ? 

Mr. Walker. I have not got a brief. I did not get half through. 

Mr. Roberts. I would like, Mr. Chairman, very much if Senator 
Henley, of Kansas, could be heard for a few moments. 

The Chairman. Of course the committee will be glad to hear 
him, although it means sitting up to 12 o'clock to-night. I think we 
already have all the facts on this question very fully. 



A. HENLEY, LAWRENCE, HANS., CLAIMS THAT THE UNITED 
STATES PRODUCES AS GOOD GYPSUM AS CAN BE POUND ANY- 
WHERE IN THE WORLD. 

Tuesday, November 2J^ 1908. 
Mr. Henley. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I have 

a few words written out here, but I will just make one or two points. 
In the first place, one is as to the qualityof American gypsum as 

compared with the Nova Scotia gypsum. We claim that we have in 

Kansas and also in Oklahoma as good a quality of gypsum as there 
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is in the world. There is none better. It is particularly suitable 
for the finer uses that gypsum plaster is put to, especially as to mold- 
ing and statuary and dental work and all the nner uses. It is as 
good as any Nova Scotia article that comes into this market. 

We are unable at the present time to put our product into any of 
these eastern cities. If we attempt it, the imported article lowers it 
to such an extent that we can not do it 

The Chairman. Is that all! 

Mr. Henley. No, sir. The tariff, as you know, is only 50 cents a 
gross ton, or 2£ cents a hundred pounds. It is really no protection 
whatever to this industry. It does not amount to anything for this 
industry, as I look at it. 

Mr. Clark. Senator, you can make plaster of Paris in Kansas as 
cheaply as anywhere on earth? 

Mr. Henley. I believe we can. 

Mr. Clark. Then why do you want this protection? 

Mr. Henley. We can not get into this eastern market and com- 
pete with their prices. We can only supply a certain territory imme- 
diately around our mills. 

Mr. Clark. Now you have command of the Mississippi Valley, 
have you not ? You can absolutely command the market in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley with this article, can you not ? 

Mr. Henley. Not our mills alone, but the mills in that territory, 
I think, can in the interior, not near the coast. 

Mr. Clark. Then why don't you confine yourselves to your own 
territories as a business proposition and let the New York people have 
their territory, and in that way avoid these enormous freight rates? 

Mr. Henley. As has been stated here, the production ofplaster is 
very much beyond the amount required for consumption. We believe 
that there is more imported material comes in than there should be. 
We do not want a prohibitive tariff, but we claim that $1 a ton is not 
prohibitive at all. 

Mr. Clark. It would be mighty close to it. 

Mr. Henley. Not at all. 

Mr. Clark. Where are your mills located? 

Mr. Henley. In Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 

Mr. Clark. Whereabouts in Kansas? 

Mr. Henley. At Blue Eapids, Kans., and Longford, Kans. Blue 
Rapids is in Mr. Calderhead's district, and I believe Longford is 
also. 

Mr. Clark. Where is your Oklahoma mill? 

Mr. Henley. At Watonga. There is a very fine quality of rock 
there. 

Mr. Clark. Gypsum rock is as generally distributed an article as 
limestone in the western country? 

Mr. Henley. No; but the quantity is practically inexhaustible in 
this locality. 

Mr. Clark. It does not cost anything more to mine this, does it? 

Mr. Henley. The mining is only a portion of the cost. 

Mr. Clark. It does not cost any more to make this finished product 
of gypsum than to make a really good article of lime, does it? 

Mr. Henley. Oh, yes ; much more than lime. 

Mr. Eandell. If you used to get $1 a ton tariff, would not that 
enable you not only to put your product on the Atlantic coast, but 
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would it not give the producers in combination in the Mississippi Val- 
ley the opportunity of placing it at $1 higher to the consumer there, 
without any chance to the people to get away from that price? 

Mr. Henley. I do not think it would advance the price at alL 

Mr. Bandell. Have they not a complete monopoly on gypsum and 
cement in the Mississippi Valley? 

Mr. Henley. Not at all. 

Mr. Randell. Is it not generally understood that there is a cement 
trust? 

Mr. Henley. I do not know anything about the cement trust. We 
do not call our plaster cement It is a cement plaster, but it is not 
Portland cement. 

Mr. Bandell. At anjr rate, the dealers in this article would have 
opportunity, if they desired to use it, to charge these people in the 
Mississippi Valley a dollar a ton more than they would without the 
tariff. Would not that be the effect? 

Mr. Henley. Not at all. There are fifty different producers that 
could supply material in that Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. Bandell. Have they not combined? 

Mr. Henley. Not at all. 

Mr. Bandell. Is not a combination ^oing on? 

Mr. Henley. Not a particle, not a bit 

Mr. Bandell. Has not the price risen in the last three or four 
years? 

Mr. Henley. It is cheaper than ever before. 

Mr. Bandell. In that section? 

Mr. Henley. In all sections of the United States. 

Mr. Bandell. Do you know the figures yourself? 

Mr. Henley. I do. I am closely connected with the operation of 
the business. 

Mr. Bandell. Do you know what the price is in north Texas? 

Mr. Henley. We nave a mill at Acme, Tex. The mill price is 
$2.50 a ton. 

Mr. Bandell. What is it east of that? 

Mr. Henley. I do not know what the actual price is. There is no 
mill 200 miles east of Acme. We have nothing to do with the retail 
price. 

Mr. Bandell. I did not ask you the price of manufacture, but the 
price at which it is sold to the people. 

Mr. Henley. I am telling you the price at which it is sold at the 
Acme, Tex., mill. 

Mr. Bandell. Do you dispute that it has been raised to the Texas 
consumer? 

Mr. Henley. The price has lowered one-half. 

Mr. Bandell. The retail price? 

Mr. Henley. I do not know anything about the retail price. Dif- 
ferent people sell at whatever they have a mind to. 

Mr. Gaines. Senator, may I ask you a question? 

Mr. Henley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. \Gaines. What is the present selling price at the mills in 
Texas, say? 

Mr. Henley. Two dollars and fifty cents a ton. 

Mr. Hill. Is it the same in Iowa! 

Mr. Henley. Yes; about the same. 

Mr. Gaines. How is the manufacture handled? 
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Mr. Henley. It is sold to dealers in the different towns. 

Mr. Gaines. How much wall surface will a ton plaster? 

Mr. Henley. I should say about 200 yards to the ton. 

Mr. Gaines. How much of it would it take to plaster a wall surface 
of an ordinary room 16 feet square! 

Mr. Dalzell. How high? 

Mr. Gaines. Well, take any height; say, 10 feet. 

Mr. Henley. Somebody would have to figure that out. I have not 
got those figures in my head. 

Mr. Lessleb. It would take just about a ton, excluding doors, Mr. 
Gaines, when mixed in the proper proportion. If the entire tariff, 
or the amount equal to the tariff, were added to the amount of the 
domestic article, it would be about 50 cents additional for such a 
room ; perhaps between 50 and 75 cents of increased cost to the per- 
son who ultimately pays the bill. Is that correct or not? 

Mr. Henley. If the tariff were increased 50 cents a ton I see no 
reason why the price of plaster should be increased a particle. 

Mr. Gaines. I perhaps agree with you, but I do not know about 
that. My question is how much would the added cost of plastering a 
room be with this article, conceding for the sake of the argument 
that the price of the article is increased to the entire extent of the 
tariff on the foreign article? 

Mr. Avery. On an ordinary room, if the consumer pays the tax, 
the difference would be $1. About 2 tons of plaster will ordinarily 
cover the ceiling of an ordinary 10-room house. 

Mr. Gaines. Now I want to ask this question : If the price is larger 
or smaller or the same as it was when the tariff was put on the article? 

Mr. Henley. It is now much less. 

Mr. Gaines. In the meantime, has the domestic production largely 
increased? 

Mr. Henley. It has very much increased. Ten years ago it was 
practically in its infancy. The use of gypsum for wall plaster was 
practically in its infancy ten years ago. 

Mr. Avery. Three hundred thousand tons were used at the time 
of the adoption of the tariff, and now 1,800,000 tons are used. 

Mr. Hill. You say, Senator, that it will not increase the price, 
but that you want it to get into the eastern markets. How will you 
get into the eastern markets if you do not increase the price? 

Mr. Henley. We have noticed that whenever we tried to get into 
New York and the larger cities of the East, where the finer class of 
gypsum are most largely used, the imported article is always put down 
just a little bit, so that we are cut out. 

Mr. Hill. And you want to increase the price of that imported 
article so as to give you a chance to get into the eastern market? 

fc Mr. Henley. Yes. We believe that the price would not be in- 
creased materially. 

Mr. Hill. Then how will it help you one particle? 

Mr. Henley. .It would stop them practically from putting down 
the price, and the revenue, as was suggested a while ago, would be 
double, instead of decreasing. 

Mr. Calderhead. You mean they would make a temporary reduc- 
tion of the price or a permanent reduction? 

Mr. Henley. Temporary, until they got us out, then they would 
put it up again. 

Mr. Harry Nobles, of New York, appeared. 
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The Chairman. Are you one of these gentlemen that Mr. Roberts 
appeared for? 

Mr. Nobles. Partially, but I wish to sav in behalf of the gentlemen 
we represent that we would like to have the privilege of filing a brief. 

The Chairman. You will have the privilege at any time before the 
4th day of December. 

Mr. Lessler. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Do you want to say a word? 



ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MONTAGUE LESSLER, NEW YORK 
CITY, BELATIVE TO CRUDE GYPSUM. 

Tuesday, November 8$, 1908. 

Mr. Lessler. Yes; just a word. I want to remind you, gentlemen, 
that we pay in our six concerns around New York, there, $800,000 a 
year to the laboring men to make this gypsum. We have exercised 
care in order that the fine stuff, to the man who wants the fine stuff, 
shall be on the market ; and yet these men come here and say we are 
to be deprived of the things we have asked for and striven for, and of 
the improvements we have made in the industry. 

The history of this whole proposition affecting gypsum is a matter 
of twenty years. The lime tnat Mr. Clark spoke oi you will remem- 
ber, when the buildings used to go up and the plasterer would stand 
in the street with his puddle. The only proposition affecting this 
gypsum is a question of hardening, and our gypsum, when carefully 
made, to a man who understands building is the stuff he wants. That 
is why it is in here, in this building, which is a good building. 

I want to call your attention to another proposition on which there 
is a mistaken notion. Mr. Avery spoke of landing in Buffalo our 

fypsum, the imported gypsum. It costs $1.50 a ton from Nova 
cotia. In Nova Scotia it costs $1.17 a ton. We pay to the Nova 
Scotia laborer as much as the domestic laborer gets in the quarry or 
mine. When we finish our product, after paving the duty, we lose 
the amount represented by the water that has been spoken or. When 
our product, representing $1.50 cost to us, wants to get to Buffalo, 
we have to pay that expense over again. 

The Chairman. If you have anything further to say. Mr. Lessler, 
you can file a brief, and it will be printed in the record, and we can 
read it. We can not listen to men two or three times on the same 
matter. 



WM. D. HABTTTPEL, SECOND VICE-PBESIDENT OP PITTSBURG 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY, ASKS THAT PBESENT TARIFF OH 
GYPSUM BE BETAINED. 

Crystal City, Mo., November 20, 1908. 
Hon. John Dalzell, 

Care Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : I understand that the committee having charge of the 

revision of the tariff on plaster rock has its meeting on Monday next 

to take up the question of whether or not any change should be made 

in the existing tariff applying to plaster rock. As this company is 
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extensively interested in the manufacture of plaster in this country, 
I hope you can see your way clear to allow the present tariff to re- 
main as it is. I understand that Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, is very 
familiar with the needs of the plaster manufacturers and producers 
in this country, as a very large proportion of plaster rock is mined 
and manufactured in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Iowa. If you would 
have an opportunity to speak to the Senator on this question I think 
he would iullv inform you of the needs of the American manufac- 
turers. Anything you can consistently do to help us in this matter 
we would greatly appreciate. 
Yours, truly, 

PnrsBUBGH Plate Glass Co., 
Wm. D. Hartupel, 

Second Vice-President. 

THE LAWRENCE-McFADDEN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
WISHES THE DUTY BEMOVED FROM CRUDE GYPSUM. 

Philadelphia, November 26 : , 1908. 
Chairman Wats and Means Committee, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Deab Sir : We write hoping we might assist you in arriving at a 

E roper solution on the tariff question as it pertains to gypsum, or 
etter known to the paint trade as terra alba. 
We, as consumers, nave used every effort to secure a native gypsum 
to answer the purpose of that coming from Nova Scotia, but regret 
to say we have been unable to do so, because of not only the white- 
ness in color, but its fineness and adaptability to our business. 

We therefore believe the present tariff to be a hardship, and we are 
assured by the manufacturers that should it be removed the con- 
sumer wiQ get the benefit of the same. 

We trust you will favor the same and thus benefit the paint and 
filler industry. 
Thanking you in advance for your consideration, we are, 
Yours, very respectfully, 

Alex. Lawrence, Jr., 
President The Lawrence-McFadden Company, 

Builders* Supplies. 

HON. D. S. ALEXANDER, M. C, SUBMITS LETTER OF THE AKBON 
(H. T.) GYPSTTM COMPANY, URGING RETENTION OP PRESENT 
DUTY ON GYPSTTM. 

Washington, D. C, November £7, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Patnb, M. C, 

Chairman Gonjpnittee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mb. Payne: The inclosed letter of November 23 from 
the Akron Gypsum Company, Akron, N. Y., explains, itself. They 
state that removal of the existing tariff of 50 cents per ton on Nova 
Scotia gypsum rock would be almost fatal to their business. I beg 
to request that the letter receive the committee's very careful consid- 
eration. 

Very respectfully, D. S. Alexander. 

75041— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 48 
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Axbon, N. Y n November £3, 1908. 
Hon. D. 8. Alexander, M. O., 

Washington, D. O. 
Deab Sir: Kindly protect our Interests In the revision of the tariff regarding 
gypsum rock. At the present time there Is a duty of 50 cents per ton on Nova 
Scotia gypsum rock. It would be almost fatal to our industry in western New 
York for this duty to be removed. Were it removed it would drive us entirely 
from eastern New York and New England States' markets, as well as eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

There is a large amount of money invested in the gypsum business In Erie 

and Genesee counties which should be protected. Our profits in this business 

are so close that if the 50 cents per ton duty were removed it would be a serious 

matter for us. 

Kindly give the matter the attention which it deserves, and very much oblige, 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Akron Gypsum Company, 
Per Geo. J. Ralph, President. 



THE A. WILHELM COMPANY, BEADING, PA., MANUFACTURERS OF 
TERRA ALBA, WISH GYPSUM MADE FREE. 

Beading, Pa., November 98 \ 1908. 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee op the House, 

Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : We are users of terra alba, manufactured from imported 
gypsum rock, which at present pays a duty of 50 cents per ton. 

Inasmuch as there is no material in this country from which a 
corresponding finished product can be produced, we ask that the 
present duty oe removed. 

It is a burden to the manufacturer and consumer and, so far as we 
can learn, is not needed for the protection or development of any 
domestic product or interest 
Yours, respectfully, 

The A. Wilhelm Company, 

H. J. Hayden, General Manager. 



THE N. J. ADAMANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, EAST NEWARK, 
N. J., THINKS RAW GYPSUM SHOULD BE ON FREE UST. 

East Newark, N. J., November £8, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We are manufacturers of wall plaster and fireproofing 
materials for architectural purposes, and use annually about 10,000 
tons of calcined plaster made from Nova Scotia gypsum. 

Owing to its superiority in every respect, we prefer this article, 
but are compelled to pay 50 cents per ton more than we can buy cal- 
cined plaster manufactured in the United States from American 
gypsum. 
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The manufacturers of Nova Scotia plaster state that the difference 
in price is on account of the fact that they have to pay 50 cents per 
ton duty to the United States, and they further state that if the duty 
is removed they will make a corresponding reduction on the plaster 
sold to us manufactured of Nova Scotia gypsum, and under these 
circumstances your committee will see that the consumer pays the 
duty. 

We therefore earnestly hope that you will grant us relief and abolish 
the duty on raw Nova Scotia gypsum. 
Bespectfully, 

Thb N. J. Adamant Manufacturing Co., 
S. B. Simon, Secretary. 



THE MONARCH PLASTER COMPANY, OF ROCHESTER, N. Y., WRITES 
RELATIVE TO CANADIAN COMPETITION IN THE MATTER OF 
CRUDE GYPSUM. 

Bochester, N. Y., November 80, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: We are desirous of presenting for your respectful 
consideration, in connection with the proposed revision of the tariff, 
certain points with which as producers of gypsum rock we have had 
opportunity to become conversant. 

In 1906, upon entering our field of possible competition in the 
United States (New England and the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland) as producers of 
gypsum, we discovered that the price on this material in the eastern 
market had been practically standardized by the Canadian com- 
panies, whose annual imports for that year amounted to 440,000 tons, 
as against 290,000 tons produced in this territory. 

The eastern market before mentioned is not only our only field, 
but it is as well the {great field of the Canadian companies; so in this 
respect we are essentially affected by importations. 

Our native rock, though as valuable for most purposes, is slightly 
darker than that of Canada. Both on this account and because of 
established usage, we are finding it a difficult matter to educate the 
consumer to the use of our product. 

It has, therefore, become essential that we make a lower price on 
this product than the Canadian importers. 

Our price has been practically met by the Canadian companies, who 
are in a permanent position to meet our prices, notwithstanding 
import duty and cost of transportation, because of the following 
reasons: 

Upon visiting the Canadian quarries we find that the price of labor 
is lower, and that the operations may be pursued in quarries and open 
banks often 100 feet in thickness, great in extent and near the point 
of shipment, at an obviously much lower cost of production. 

In our territory it is almost universally true that the price of labor 
is higher; that most of our operations involve mining a comparatively 
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narrow stratum at varying depths beneath the surface, which is 
difficult and expensive. 

At the present time the gypsum industry in this territory is in 
its infancy, and yields no more than a fair return upon the capital 
invested. 

Though a large portion of the Province of Ontario is our natural 
market for gypsum, the present Canadian import duty is very nearly 
prohibitive upon this product. 

Yours, very truly, Monarch Plaster Company, 

Prentiss B. Gilbert, 

Assistant Secretary. 



J. B. XING 6 CO., OF NEW YORE CITY, SUBMIT ADDITIONAL 
STATEMENT RELATIVE TO CRUDE GYPSOTL 

New York City, December i, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 

Gentlemen : Mr. George E. Roberts, of Chicago, in his statement, 
at the hearing before the Ways and Means Committee on Tuesday, 
November 24, 1908, made some statements which the committee 
should carefully scrutinize. 

He admitted he did not know the rate of wages paid to quarrymen 
or miners in Nova Scotia, but believed that it was an accepted fact 
that it was very much lower than in the United States. We desire to 
refer to the affidavit of Mr. George R. King, president of the Went- 
worth Gypsum Company, of Windsor, Nova Scotia, on this subject 

Mr. Roberts also spoke, as did others, of the cost of transporting 
gypsum from the mines at Nova Scotia to the seaport towns, ana 
we respectfully submit the affidavit of Mr. George T. Hay, of the firm 
of J. F. Whitney & Co., as to the freight rate. 

Mention was made of the transportation from New York to Buffalo 
by water, and Mr. S. L. Avery, of Chicago, president of the United 
States Gypsum Company, made the statement that it would cost 80 
or 90 cents per ton. We would respectfully ask the committee to 
look at the affidavit of Mr. John J. Harrington, charter master of the 
New York Central Lighterage Company, on this subject to ascertain 
the real figures. 

From these three affidavits it will be seen that the common laborer 
in Nova Scotia is paid $1.35 per day, while the plaster man is paid 
$1.50 per day; that the average freight rate per ton from Nova 
Scotia to New York is $1.75 per ton ; and that the average freight on 
the canal from New York to Buffalo is $1.43 per ton. 

Air. A. Henley was specifically asked about the gypsum trust 
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The attention of your committee is respectfully called to the fol- 
lowing: 

(Sxtraet from MtaMral Resources of the United 8tates for the year 1901, published, being 
Document No. 17 of the United SUtes Geological Surrey, at p. 8MJ 

A noteworthy feature of the gypsum industry during the year has been the 
consolidation of a number of independent producers Into the United States 
Gypsum Company, as follows: 



State. 


Company. 


State. 


Company. 


Iowa 


Baker Planter Co. 
Carbon Plaster Co. 
Cardiff Qypsum Plsster Co. 
Duncombe 8tncco Co. 
Fort Dodge Plaster Co. 
Iowa Plaster Association. 
Mineral City Plaster Co. 
Great Western Cement Plaster 

Co. 
Bine Valley Plaster Co. 
Bine Rapids Cement Plaster Co. 
Roman Cement Plaster CO. 
The Alabaster Co. 
Alabastine Co. 

Grand Rapids Gypsum Works. 
Grand Rapids Plaster Co. 


Michigan 

Do 


Gypsum Products Manufactur- 
ing Co. 
Michigan Plaster Co. 
Midland Plaster and Cement 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Co. 


Do 


New Buffalo Alabastine and 


Do 


Do 


Mineral Paint Manufacturing 


sTanmn ,,,...,., 


Do 




John McPhee. 


Do 


Do 


Durr Plaster Co. 


Do 


Hew York 

Do 


English Plaster Works. 
Otto B. Englisch Plaster Co. 
Genesee Stucco Works. 


Do 


Michigan 

Do 


Do 


Do 


Big Four Plaster Co. 
Oklahoma Cement Plaster Oo. 


Do 


Oklahoma 


Do 









(Extract from the Manual of Statistics for the year 1008, at pp. 760-761.) 
UNITED STATES QYPSUM COMPANY. 

A corporation formed under the laws of New Jersey, December 27, 1901, 
for the purpose of consolidating^ the principal gypsum-producing companies of 
the country. The company acquired the following companies : 

The Alabaster Company, Alabaster, Mich.; Durr Plaster Company, Granville, 
Mich. ; Durr Mixing Plant, Granville, Mich. ; Midland Plaster Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; O. B. English Plaster Company, Oakfleld, N. Y. ; The EngliHh 
Plaster Works, Oakfleld, N. Y. ; Genesee Stucco Works, Oakfleld, N. Y. ; Big 
Four Plaster Company, Oakfleld, N. Y. ; The Alabaster Company, Chicago ; The 
Rock Plaster Company, Chicago; Lieno Wall Finish Company, Chicago: C. F. 
Duncombe, Springfield, 111.; Adamant Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee; 
Adamant Manufacturing Company, West Superior, Wis. ; Adamant Manufactur- 
ing Company, Minneapolis; Ohio Adamant Company, Cleveland; Granite Wall 
Plaster Company, Port Clinton, Ohio; Granite Wall Plaster Company, Pitts- 
burs; Granite Wall Plaster Company, Sandusky, Ohio; Marsh & Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio; Buffalo Mortar Works, Buffalo; Diamond Wall Plaster Company, 
Indianapolis; A. J. Baker & Co., Evansville, IncL; Zenith Wall Plaster and 
Finish Company, South St Paul, Minn.; Cementlco Wall Finish Company, St 
Paul; Baker Plaster Company, Omaha; Wymore Plaster Company, Wymore, 
Nebr.; Blue Valley Plaster Company, Blue Valley, Kans.; Blue Rapids Plaster 
Company, Blue Rapids, Kans.; Kansas Cement and Plaster Company, Hope, 
Kans.; Iowa Plaster Association (3 mills), Fort Dodge, Iowa; Duncombe 
Stucco Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Carbon Plaster Company, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa ; Okarche Cement and Plaster Company, Okarche, Okla. 

Stock: Par, $100; authorized, common $3,000,000, preferred $4,500,000; issued, 
common $3,000,000, preferred $4,500,000— $7,500,000. 

The preferred stock is 7 per cent cumulative. Transfer agent, North Ameri- 
can Trust Company, New York. Registrar, Corporation Trust Company of New 
Jersey, at Jersey City. 

Founded debt first mortgage, 5 per cent, due September, 1022, March and Sep- 
tember, $1,000,000. The first mortgage was created in 1902. Trustee, Foderal 
Trust and Savings Company, Chicago. 

President, Benjamin W. McCausland; vice-president, S. Q. Fulton, Chicago; 
treasurer, Bmil Durr, Milwaukee; secretary, John O. Burch, Chicago; general 
counsel, Albert N. Eastman, Chicago. 

Directors, W. A. Avery, S. L. Avery, Hewitt Boice, Charles B. Brown, J. C. 
Burch, N. J. Berkley, J. L. Baker, F. S. Culver, R. W. Crawford, Emil Durr, 
O. F. Duncombe, George D. McCausland, S. T. Meservey, C. G. Root, George & 
RingUuid* 
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Corporate office, Jersey City; main office, 184 I* Salle street, Chicago; branch 
offices, Buffalo, Fort Dodge, Iowa, Omaha. 
Annual meeting, third Tuesday in January, at Jersey City. 

[Extract! from the Manual of Statistics for tht year 1008 at page 800.] 

UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY. 

A corporation formed under the laws of New Jersey December 27, 1901, for 
the purpose of consolidating the principal gypsum-producing companies of the 
country. The company acquired some 85 plants, a list of which is given in the 
Manual for 1903. 

Stock: Par, $100; authorized, common, $8,000,000; preferred, $4,400,000; 
issued, common, $8,249,600; preferred, $3,628,300--$5,877,900. 

The preferred stock is 7 per cent, cumulative Transfer agent, American 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. Registrar, Merchants' Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The first dividend on the preferred stock was If per cent, in February, 1906. 
In July, 1906, paid 1 per cent; in November, 1906, 1 per cent, and in February, 
1907, 1 per cent, out of the earnings of 1906. In February, 1907, declared 5 per 
cent on the preferred, payable 1$ per cent quarterly, beginning March, 1907. In 
1907 also paid 2} per cent on the preferred in stock. In February, 1908, 5 per 
cent was declared on the preferred, payable 1£ per cent quarterly, beginning in 
March, 1908. 

Funded debt, first mortgage, 5 per cent, due September, 1922, March and Sep- 
tember, $239,000. 

The first mortgage is for $1,000,000, and was created in 1902. Trustee, 
American Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, at which institution interest is 
paid. There is a sinking fund for the bonds of $50,000 per annum, which began 
February 1, 1905. 

For 1906 the company reported net earnings, $480,799; preferred dividends 
(8 per cent), $135,764; bond reserve, $50,000; balance surplus, $245,035. In 
1907, net $569,901. Total surplus December 31, 1907, $568,123. 

President, S. L. Avery, Chicago; vice-president, S. Q. Fulton, Chicago; secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, S. T. Meservey, Chicago ; treasurer and assistant 
secretary, Emil Durr, Milwaukee; general counsel, Albert N. Eastman, Chicago. 

Directors, S. L. Avery, Chicago; W. A. A very , Detroit; J. L. Baker, Omaha, 
Nebr. ; C. F. Duncombe, Chicago; Emil Durr, Milwaukee; George D. Emery, 
Chelsea, Mass. ; O. B. English, Chicago ; A. E. English, Omaha ; P. A. English, 
Chicago; J. W. Fowler, Scranton, Pa.; S. Q. Fulton, Chicago; B. W. McCaus- 
land, Chicago; H. J. McCormick, New York, S. T. Meservey, Fort Dodge, Ind.; 
Charles F. P. Pullen, Milwaukee; B. H. Rich, Fort Dodge, Ind.; C. C. Root, 
Chicago; W. E. Shearer, Cleveland. 

Corporate office, Jersey City, Main office, 200 Monroe street, Chicago. New 
York office, 116 Nassau street Annual meeting, third Tuesday in January, at 
Jersey City. 

It will be seen from the last extract that Mr. S. L. Avery, who ap- 
peared before the committee, is president of the United States Gypsum 
Company. 
See also, Moody, " The Truth about Trusts,'' page 280. 
Respectfully submitted. 

J. B. King & Company, 
Montague Lessler, Counsel. 



Exhibit A* 

City and County of New York, bs: 
George T. Hay, being duly sworn, deposes and says : 
I am senior member of the firm of J. F. Whitney & Co., having an 
office in the city of New York, and I have been familiar with the 
plaster trade for the last thirty-five years. During that time fully 
three- fourths of all the vessels carrying plaster between Nova Scotia 
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and the city of New York have been under the charge of my firm, and 
we have adjusted the freight on the same. 

The minimum rate of freight for the past three or four years has 
been $1.50 per ton and the maximum rate has been from $2 to $2.25 
per ton, making a mesne rate of about $1.75 per ton. These rates 
nave been taken from the books of the firm of J. F. Whitney & Co., 
which books can be produced at any time. 

Geo. T. Hat, 

Sworn to before me this 1st day of December, 1908. 

Geo. F. Doherty, Notary Public. 

Cmr and Cotjntt op New York, 88 : 
George R. King, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 
I am president of the Wentworth Gypsum Company, operating 
gypsum mines at Windsor, Nova Scotia, and have been president 
thereof for four years last past. 

I have read the statements made on Tuesday, November 24, before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives as 
to the wages paid to laborers and plaster men in the gypsum mines 
at Nova Scotia. 

During the years 1907 and 1908 common laborers were paid at 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, working in the mines of the Wentworth Gyp- 
sum Company, $1.35 per day, and plaster men were and are paid 
$1.50 per day. 

Geo. R. King. 
Sworn to before me this 2d day of December, 1908. 

EL W. Pearson. 

City and County of New York, 88: 
John J. Harrington, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 
I am charter master of the New York Central Lighterage Com- 
pany and have had charge of the hiring of all canal boats on which 
the shipments have been made by J. B. King & Co. from their mill 
at New Brighton, Staten Island, to the dock at Buffalo, N. Y., 
through the Erie Canal. 

During the seasons of 1907 and 1908 the average was $1.43 per ton, 
made up of the following items: 

Per ton. 

Harbor towing, canal boat, to mills at New Brighton $0. 07 

Insurance on material, New Brighton to Buffalo . 072 

Cost of labor loading mill at Now Brighton Into canal boat . 168 

Average canal charter paid to captain of canal boat for transporting 

cargo from New Brighton to Buffalo . 82 . 

Cost of labor unloading canal boat at Buffalo . 20 

Total 1. 43 

John J. Harrington, 
Charter Master N. Y. C. Ltg. Co. 

Sworn to before me this 2d day of December, 1908. 

[seal.] J. R. Edwards, 

Notary Public, Kings County, N. T. 
Certificate filed in New York County, No. 4. 
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THE KEYSTONE PIASTER COMPANY, OF CHESTER, PA., OBJECTS 
TO RETAINING DUTY ON GYPSUM. 

Chester, Pa., December 1, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sir: 

******* 

The comparative costs of imported and domestic gypsum at the 

?uarries, as shown by government reports and direct testimony be- 
ore the Ways and Means Committee on November 24, 1908, show 
same to be : Imported gypsum, $1.17 per ton ; domestic gypsum, $1 
per ton. 

United States manufacturers of plaster from domestic gypsum 
have a natural protection from imported gypsum in cost of water 
freight from the Canadian provinces to the united States amounting 
to $1.50 to $1.60 per ton, in itself 150 per cent above the cost of raw 
material to domestic manufacturers in the States; in addition, this 
difference is increased by loss in drying and calcining; gypsum be- 
ing more or less porous contains 10 per cent plus or free moisture 
absorbed from rains and drainage ; it also contains 20 per cent plus of 
water in crystallization, 15 per cent of which is boiled out in manu- 
facturing, which together with 10 per cent plus the free moisture 
makes (conservatively stating) 25 per cent loss. 

To start a manufacturer of plaster from imported gypsum on an 
equality in cost of raw material with the domestic producer it wouhi 
be necessary for the importer to obtain his gypsum free of cost on 
board vessel in Nova Scotia, and in addition to receive a bonus from 
some source of at least $2.50 per ton, besides having gypsum free 
of duty 

The increase in production of domestic gypsum since the tariff act 
of 1897 has not been due to the protection imposed, but to the general 
use of hard wall plaster, which has supplanted the old-fashioned lime 
and sand mortar for the base or first coat in plastering buildings. In 
this use there has been no real competition between the domestic and 
imported gypsum, as the domestic plaster is produced and sold for 
from $2.50 to $3 per ton, and fully 80 per cent of the domestic gypsum 
is used for this purpose, while possibly 10 j>er cent of our imported 
gypsum is used in this trade, and only m the immediate neighborhood 
of our mill. Kindly note that these selling prices are about the cost 
of crude material to the manufacturers from imported rock in ves- 
sels alongside of wharf at their mills. 

The increase in importation since duty was imposed has been due 
to the prosperity of the country and the natural increase in consump- 
tion of high-grade plaster, its use being confined to where color, even- 
ness in particle, and consistency in chemical analysis is an absolute 
necessity, as casting and molding plaster for ornamental ceilings, etc. ; 
molds required in lottery manufacturing, dental work, land plaster, 
and agricultural uses; and in paint, paper, and cement manufactur- 
ing. In these uses the imported gypsum has little competition with 
domestic rock, where it is not so much a question of price (within 
limit) but of quality. With the progressive readjustment of values 
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and tendency to lower prices, unless the manufacturer of plaster 
from imported gypsum is able to cut his costs and reduce his selling 
price, otter substitutes may be found for the present uses, resulting in 
a large loss of United States capital invested in plants along the 
Atlantic seaboard, as well as a total loss of United States capital in- 
vested in property and equipment in the quarries, for 90 per cent of 
the gypsum properties in the Canadian Provinces are owned by and 
operated for United States manufacturers. The removal of the exist- 
ing duty of 50 cents per ton would not result in any perceptible in- 
crease in importation, for the manufacturers of plaster from imported 
rock have been working on a close margin of profit, and there have 
been no new plants erected along the seaboard for over fifteen years. 
Removal of duty will enable us to make concession in price and re- 
tain our present trade, besides regaining some of the hard wall plaster 
trade in our natural markets within a radius of 150 miles from our 
mills. 

In support of some of the arguments advanced, we submit extracts 
from two letters received from one of the largest New York State 
manufacturers, which explain themselves and confirm our statement. 
The first letter is under date of October 29, 1908, extract as follows : 

As you are aware, western New York plaster is being sold quite extensively 
In the East, and in some parts of the East is rapidly taking the place of the 
Nova Scotia plaster, for the reason it is delivered there for less money. We 
would suggest that possibly, as producers of Nova Scotia plaster, you might 
also want to handle a grade to supply the trade that does not care to pay the 
price for the Nova Scotia article. As producers of the western New York 
goods, we thought that possibly you might like to take on these goods to handle 
in connection with your own. 

The second, under date of November 6, 1908, as follows: 

Owing to the increasing demand for western New York plaster in New 
York City and other eastern points, thought it would be well to take this mat- 
ter up with you, as you can manufacture plaster from our goods and sell it for 
less money than you can the Nova Scotia rock. In other words, where you 
can not place your higher-priced Nova Scotia goods you can place goods made 
from our plaster, or rock, as per our quotations. 

In a brief submitted to the Ways and Means Committee under date 
of January 9, 1897, requesting; that a duty be placed on gypsum rock, 
it was stated that a combination or monopoly by domestic manufac- 
turers was an impossibility. The brief was signed by five manufac- 
turers and an attorney. In 1901 a consolidation was put through, 
uniting the biggest and best domestic plants in the country into the 
United States Gypsum Company, and three of the men signing the 
brief were among its organizers, one of whom was its first presi- 
dent and the two other directors. Their capital was $4,500,000 pre- 
ferred stock and $3,000,000 common stock, preferred stock being 
given for the assessed value of the plants and the common stock dis- 
tributed for " good will." According to extracts from their annual 
published report, as cited in Rock Products of March 22, 1908, 
this companv showed a profit of $569,901, after deducting $50,000 
for sinking fund and making further deductions for depreciation and 
repair. In addition, it stated that the company operated forty-five 

Eroperties in 1907 and announced the intention of acquiring and 
uiming more. 

Mr. George E. Roberts, of Chicago, who appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee November 24, 1908, spoke on behalf of a corn- 
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mittee, among whom was Mr. S. L. Avery, president of the United 
States Gypsum Company, and stated that there were perhaps 45 or 60 
separate corporations distributed throughout the United States man- 
ufacturing and marketing domestic products, and that there are per- 
haps in all 100 different factories. We would call your attention to 
the large proportion of these properties controlled by the United 
States Gypsum Company. 

Mr. S. A. Walker, of St. Louis, Mo., who appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee November 24, 1908, claimed that he had 
eight mills manufacturing plaster, located in California, Wyoming, 
Michigan, Oklahoma, ana Texas; he further stated that he was sell- 
ing plaster at $2 per ton, and informed the committee, what is well 
known among the manufacturers, that there is a fight on which would 
probably result in the " survival of the fittest." He asked that the 
auty on gypsum be increased, that he might be enabled to reach the 
Atlantic seaboard market, paying a freight rate of from three to four 
times the value of his goods. 

Mr. A. Henley, of Lawrence, Kans., with mills in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas, who appeared before the committee and stated the selling 
price to be $2.50 per ton, advanced the same argument and reasons 
for a duty. 

These are the men who are asking that the duty be increased or re- 
tained, so that the manufacturers of plaster from imported gypsum 
may be legislated out of existence and their own market be extended 
far beyond its natural boundaries at the expense of American capital 
and eastern consumers. 

If our plea be not granted and duty removed, it is quite probable 
that the '^survival of the fittest," suggested by Mr. Walker, may find 
a consolidation and control oi the plaster markets of the United 
States an easy matter. 

We trust we have made it evident that this industry does not need 
any protection, and our prayer is that crude gypsum be placed on the 
free list, where it was prior to the Dingley tariff. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Keystone Plaster Co., 

Cheater, Pa., U. S. A. 

THE KEYSTONE PLASTEB COMPANY, OP CHESTER, PA., SUBMITS 
CERTAIN CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE AKRON (N. Y.) GYPSUM 
COMPANY RELATIVE TO GYPSUM. 

Chester, Pa., December S, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Our attention has been called to the following letter, 
which was sent you by Hon. D. S. Alexander: 

"Akron, N. Y., November 28, 1908. 

u Hon. D. S. Alexander, M. C, 

" Washington, D. C. 
"Dear Sir: Kindly protect our interests in the revision of the 
tariff regarding gypsum rock. At the present time there is a duty 
of 50 cents per ton on Nova Scotia gypsum rock. It would be almost 
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fatal to our industry in western New York for this duty to be re- 
moved. % Were it removed it would drive us entirely from eastern 
New York and New England States markets, as well as eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

" There is a large amount of money invested in the gypsum busi- 
ness in Erie and Genesee counties which should be protected. Our 
profits in this business are so close that if the 50 cents per ton duty 
were removed it would be a serious matter for us. 

" Kindly give the matter the attention which it deserves, and very 
much oblige, 

" Yours, very respectfully, 

" Akbok Gypsum Company, 
" Per Geo. J. Ralph, President. 

We beg to put before you copy of two letters sent us by same com- 
pany, from wnich one might draw a different conclusion. 

" Akron, N. Y., October 29, 1908. 
" Keystone Plaster Company, 

"Chester, Pa. 

" Gentlemen: Number of years ago when the writer was con- 
nected with the Genesee Stucco Works, Oakfield, N. Y., before it was 
merged into the United States Gypsum Company, we sold your com- 
pany considerable calcined plaster. 

"We now have a large mill located in Akron, N. Y., with a grade 
of rock superior to the Oakfield rock. We thought that possibly you 
might be able to use some of this western New York plaster in your 
business. As you are aware, western New York plaster is being sold 
quite extensively in the East, and in some parts ox the East is rapidly 
taking the place of the Nova Scotia plaster, for the reason it is de- 
livered there for less money. We would suggest that possibly, as 
producers of Nova Scotia plaster, you might also want to handle a 
grade to supply the trade tnat does not care to pay the price for the 
Nova Scotia article. As producers of the western New York goods, • 
we thought that possibly you might like to take on these goods, to 
handle in connection with your own. 

"Kindly let us hear from you regarding the matter, and very 
much oblige, 

" Yours, very truly, " Akhon Gypsum Company. 

" Geo J. Ralph, President" 

About eight years ago, being short of plaster and having a large 
contract on hand, we purchased some 400 tons of plaster pom the 
Genesee Stucco Works, which was used by mixing a portion of it 
with our own plaster made from imported rock. 

On November 6 the Akron Gypsum Company quoted us price, 
writing a letter, part of which is quoted, as follows: 

"Akbon, N. Y., November 6, 1908. 
u Keystone Plaster Company, 

" Chester, Pa. 
" Gentlemen : Owing to the increasing demand for western New 
York plaster in New York City and other eastern points, thought it 
would be well to take this matter up with you, as you can manufac- 
ture plaster from our goods and sell it for less money than you can 
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the Nova Scotia rock. In other words, where you can not place your 
higher priced Nova Scotia goods jrou can place goods made from our 
plaster or rock, as per our quotation. 
" Yours, very truly, 

" Akbon Gypsum Co., 

" Geo. J. Ralph, President." 

In these letters the Akron Gypsum Company acknowledge their 
ability to make and sell, delivering same over 400 miles from their 
mill and to a manufacturer of plaster from Nova Scotia gypsum, 
cheaper than he can produce goods from imported rock. The 400- 
mile radius from their mill would take in every manufacturer of 
plaster from imported rock and the claim is equally applicable to 
them all. 

If the present duty of 50 cents per ton on imported gypsum be 
removed, the New York state domestic manufacturer would still be 
able to supply their grade of goods to manufacturers of plaster from 
imported rock at a price much less than they are able to manufacture, 
ana it would not restrict the use of domestic goods in a trade in 
which they are acceptable. 

Very respectfully, yours, Keystone Plaster Co. 



THE ATLANTIC TEEEA COTTA COMPANY, OF NEW YOEK CITY, 
CLAIMS THAT NOVA SCOTIA GYPSUM DOES NOT COMPETE WITH 
THE HOME PRODUCT. 

New York, November &£, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : This company, operating four factories situated in New 
York and New Jersey, is engaged in the manufacture of architectural 
or building terra cotta, and employs a large force of men. 

In making this terra cotta, which is used in the construction of 
exterior ana interior walls of buildings, it is necessary to use large 
quantities of calcined plaster for models and molds in forming and 
shaping the blocks of clay for baking in the kilns. For the molds 
we require the calcined plaster reduced from the American gypsum 
by the producer at the quarries in New York State, but for the models 
plaster calcined from the Nova Scotia gypsum is absolutely inde- 
spensable. We buy these two kinds of plaster in the proportions of 
65 per cent American gypsum and 35 per cent Nova Scotia. 

We regard the latter as in no way competitive with the American 
product. When the plaster molds and models have been used in our 
work, they are cast aside as waste material. A duty of 50 cents per 
ton obtains on the Nova Scotia gypsum brought into the United 
States. This duty operates as a burden and an unjust tax upon us 
as manufacturers of terra cotta, and we as consumers of the Nova 
Scotia gypsum, a material distinctively essential to the manufacture 
of our finished product, petition your committee to nullify in the pro- 
posed new tariff schedule that clause which now imposes the 50 cents 
per ton tax on the Nova Scotia gypsum. 
Yours, very truly, 

Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, 
By G. W. Saul, Traffic Manager. 
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THE STATEN ISLAND SHIPBUILDING COMPANY ASKS FOR THE 
REMOVAL OF DITTY ON GYPSUM. 

Port Richmond, N. Y., November 28, 1907. 
Sereno E. Payne, Esq., 

Chairman Ways arid Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sib: We wish to enter our protest against any duty being placed 
on raw gypsum rock, because we have constructed a fleet of steel and 
wooden vessels for one concern alone engaged in the transportation 
of this material from Nova Scotia to Staten Island, and thence in its 
varied manufactured forms from their factory to the Atlantic sea- 
coast ports. 

This fleet represents an investment of over $500,000, with an annual 
expenditure in the port of New York of nearly $200,000 for repairs, 
wages, coal, stores, etc. 

In addition to the above we have plans on our boards for a fleet 
even larger and of the same class. The working out of these plans, 
however, depends entirely upon the removal of the duty on raw 



le paralleling of our seaboard by the various railroads, and the 
favoritism shown by them to inland manufacturers on various ma- 
terials as against the seaboard manufacturer, is rapidly destroying 
the efficiency of our mercantile marine on the Atlantic seaboara, 
and in the event of war with any foreign country would place the 
Atlantic seacoast in a most embarrassing position as far as auxiliary 
vessels are concerned. 

The high quality of vessel required in the Nova Scotia plaster trade 
fits them for service in any part of the world for the transportation 
of stores and coal. 

The above statements are all susceptible of proof, which, if given 
an opportunity, we would be pleased to demonstrate to your com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. J. Davidson, 
President Staten Island Shipbuilding Company. 



THE KEYSTONE FIREPR00FING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
STATES THAT REMOVAL OF DUTY FROM GYPSUM WOULD RE- 
SULT IN REDUCTION OF PRICE OF THEIR PRODUCTS. 

Philadelphia, December 1, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sib: In our business of manufacturing fireproofing we use 
thousands of tons of plaster made from rock imported from Nova 
Scotia. We believe that the j>rice of that plaster is higher than it 
should be, by reason of the tariff placed upon the gypsum rock from 
which it is made. We would be enabled, were it possible to obtain 
our plaster at a lower price, to lower the price of our products to 
the consumer, and we are consequently very much interested in hav- 
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ing the tariff upon gypsum rock removed, in order that we may buy 
our plaster at a much more reasonable price. We hope that you will 
see your way clear to abolish that tax in the tariff bill under con- 
sideration. 

Yours, very truly, Keystone Fibeproofing Co., 

Per H; S. Andrus. 

Letters similar in purport to the above, asking for the removal of 
the duty from gypsum rock, were received from the following : Wil- 
bur Cement Company and other dealers in masons' and plasterers' 
supplies, Boston; Harry W. Bell, New York City j R. B. Dunning & 
Co., Bangor, Me.; Manchester & Hudson, Providence, B. I.; the 
American Hard Wall Plaster Company, Utica, N. Y. ; J. W. & C. H. 
Reeves, Philadelphia, Pa^; Northampton Portland Cement Company, 
Stockerton, Pa. ; A. H. Ward & Sons et al, representing contracting 
plasterers, Portland, Me.; James H. Furman, Chicago, 111.; Horace 
JPurinton Company, Waterville, Me. ; E. A. Wilson & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. iCawley, Clark & Co., Newart ; N. J.; William Knowlton & 
Sons, West Upton, Mass. : Robert S. Sinclair, if ew York City ; James 
T. Allen & Son, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fitchbimj Hardware Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass. ; the Burlingame & Darbys Company, North Adams, 
Mass.; Samuel Nevins Company, Philadelphia, JPa. ; the Whitehall 
Portland Cement Company; Edwin A. Smith & Son, Philadelphia, 
Pa. : James C. Goff Company, Providence, R. I. ; Penn- Allen fort- 
land Cement Company, ADentown, Pa.; Plasterers' Association, 
Boston, Mass. ; the Kobert Gallagher Company and other represen- 
tatives of contracting plasterers, Boston, Mass.; Chatfield & Chat- 
field, Waterbury, Conn.; Shaw & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; National 
Paint Works, 100 William street. New York City; Oman B. Hum- 
phrey, Bangor, Me. ; the National Building Supply Company, Balti- 
more, Md.; Knickerbocker Lime Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; the 
Frank E. Morse Company, 17 State street, New York City; Charles 
Coburn, Hartford, Conn.; Conkling- Armstrong Terra Cotta Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; Norristown Magnesia and Asbestos Com- 
pany, Norristown, Pa. ; the Smith-Green Company, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Ca " ----- 



Oarroll, Hixon, Jones Company, Milford, Mass.; Gustave Rader 
Company, 1105 Metropolitan avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Charles 
Emmel & Rose Company et al, Boston, Mass. ; the Standard Cravon 
Manufacturing Company, Dan vers, Mass.; Tuttle Brothers, West- 
field, N. J. ; Deming Hardware Company, Montpelier, Vt 



HON. A. B. CAPKON, M. 0., SUB MITS L ETTER OF GEN. CHARLES B. 
BRAYT0N RELATIVE TO GYPSTOL 

- Washington, D. C, December 10, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Payne: Referring to our conversation regarding 
crude gypsum, I beg to inclose a letter from Gen. Charles R Brayton, 
of Providence, E. L, advocating that the duty on Nova Scotia raw 
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gypsum rock be removed for reasons stated by him. I would thank 
you to cause this letter to be made a part of the committee's record, 
and be riven due consideration. 

Very truly, yours, A. B. Capbon. 

Providence, R. L, December 3, 1908. 
Hon. Adin B. Capron, M. C. 

Second Congressional District, Stillwater, R. I. 
My Dear Sir : As a consumer of gypsum-rock products I wish to 
respectfully ask that you use all your influence to have the duty on 
Nova Scotia raw gypsum rock removed. 

Mrs. Brayton ana myself own half of a land company owning 
and controlling a large number of tenements and other buildings 
about which there is almost constant need for a high-grade plaster. 
As I understand, the grade of plaster which we find is best suited for 
our use can only be made from the gypsum rock from Nova Scotia, 
upon which there is a duty of 50 cents a ton. I know that the quality 
oi plaster made from the domestic gypsum is not sufficiently high 
grade to compete with the plaster made irom the imported, and there- 
lore it seems to me that the duty on the imported gypsum does not 
Srotect the American manufacturer in any way and is thereby a bur- 
en on the consumer. I am advised by my dealers that if the dutv 
is taken off the imported gypsum I and all other consumers will 
receive the full benefit of the removal of the tariff. 

I sincerely hope that the Ways and Means Committee will be con- 
vinced of the benefits which will accrue to the consumers if the duty 
is removed and that they will thereby recommend the removal of the 
tariff on Nova Scotia raw gypsum rock. 

Chas. R. Brayton. 

Communications similar in purport to the above, opposing an in- 
crease of duty on gypsum, were received from the f ollowiiig : Saxton 
& Strong, Bristol, Conn. ; the Yonkers Builders' Supply Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. ; L. W. Denenpeck, Schenectady, N. Y. 



CHABLES WEHEB, MILWAUKEE, WIS., URGES AN INCREASE OF 
THE DITTY ON GYPSUM BOCK. 

Milwaukee, Wis., December 16, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee., 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: In the revision of the tariff on raw gypsum rock, 
brought in from Nova Scotia, the present rate of 50 cents per gross 
ton is totally inadequate, and should be raised to $1 per ton. 

The deposits of this rock in various portions of our country are so 
enormously abundant that the production of plaster has become badly 
overdone, and far in excess or any present demand. Gypsum is one 
of the commonest of nature's raw materials. Enough nas already 
been located to supply any possible needs for centuries to come. It is 
a cruel hardship to every plaster manufacturer in the United States, 
except four or five along the Atlantic coast, to dump into this fright- 
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fully overburdened field, the raw material of another country, on so 
totally inadequate a tariff rate as the present schedule. 

With an unlimited supply of gvpsum in our own country, it would 
be nothing less than injustice to the American gypsum laborer to take 
away his livelihood and present it to the Nova Scotia laborer under 
the guise of free trade. 

It would be nothing less than injustice to the American plaster 
mills located in the Middle West, which comprises all but a small 
fraction of the trade, to add this totally unnecessary burden to a trade 
suffering from an almost insane ferocity of reckless competition. 

The consumer of plaster has never paid, and never will pay, a 
high price for the finished article, while he often secures, as at pres- 
ent, prices to which he is not justly entitled^ for any condition that 
brings benefits to one class of our fellow-citizens which are based 
upon the financial ruin of another class is abnormal and unhealthy. 

I am not a plaster manufacturer and have not a cent invested in that 
trade, but simply as a plain American citizen I hope I may be allowed 
to protest in this way against the abolition of the present gypsum duty 
ana against even the retention of the present rate, and to urge that 
the duty be increased to $1 per ton. 

Very respectfully, Charles Weiler. 

TEE ROMAN NOSE GYPSUM COMPANY, BICKFOED, OKLA., THINKS 
BXTTY SHOTTED BE ABVANCEB ON GYPSUM. 

Bicktord, Okla., December 18, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and MEANS r 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : We note that an effort will be made to place crude 
gypsum on the free list. In this connection allow us to say that if 
there is anything whatever in protection in the tariff, instead of plac- 
ing gypsum on the free list the tariff should be raised, as the manu- 
facturers of gypsum products to-day are not making a single dollar 
on their investments, at least in the western section. As you are 
aware, there is a large amount of gypsum imported to the eastern 
section of the country, which, of course, precludes a possibility of 
competition in that section by the western producers, having to over- 
come the high freight rates, and the production in the West is now in 
excess of the demand for the western section. If a tariff should be 
placed on gypsum and gypsum products, sufficiently high to over- 
come at least a part of the difference in freight rate to the eastern 
seaboard, the western section would be in position to do some business 
in competition with the imported goods, but as it now stands we have 
a fence practically built around the western section, in which, as 
stated above, the production is far in excess of the demand. While 
there are vast deposits as yet undeveloped, they must remain so until 
conditions are very greatly changed from what they now are. 

Will be glad to furnish you any further information in regard 
to the eypsum deposits in this section at any time, 
x ours, very truly, 

Roman Nose Gypsum Co., 
Per Chas. N. Bancroft, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 
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FRANK A. WILDER, NORTH HOLSTON, VA., THINKS REDUCTION 
OP DUTY ON GYPSUM WOTTLD NOT INCREASE REVENUE. 

North Holston, Va., 

December IS, 1908. 

COMMTTTEB ON WAYS AND MEANS, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: According to the United States Geological Survey, 
the imports of crude gypsum, unground, for 1907 amounted to 453,- 
911 tons. 

Imports of gypsum in all other forms for 1907 amounted to 15,000 
tons. 

Practically all of the crude gypsum, unground, imported is un- 
loaded in the vicinity of New York City, where it is finished for wall 
plaster, and at Norfolk, Va., where it is ground for land plaster. 

The gypsum deposits of the United States thus brought into com- 
petition with foreign gypsum are located in central and western New 
York, with the town and mills at Oakfield at a center, and in south- 
western Virginia, in Smyth County. 

Costs of production of crude gypsum in the American fields named 
above, with transportation to the points where it competes with Nova 
Scotia gypsum, are given below. 

New i ork City, Baltimore, and Washington consume most of the 
Nova Scotia gypsum. - It is milled near New York City, and shipped 
to Baltimore and Washington by barge. Very little plaster from 
gypsum of the United States is used in these cities. 

Oakfield, N. Y., to New York City : 

Mining $0.60 

Royalty .10 

Freight 1. 75 



2.45 



Oakfield, N. Y., to Baltimore and Washington : 

Mining $0.60 

Royalty . 10 

Freight 2. 60 



3.30 



Smyth County, Va., to Washington and Baltimore : 

Mining .60 

Royalty .10 

Freight 2.80 



3.50 



Freight rates and Nova Scotia competition shut Virginia mineral 
out of New York. 

Cost of Nova Scotia crude gypsum in New York : 

Freight by barge $1.25 

Handling „ . 50 

Duty .50 

Mining ^ .15 

Royalty .10 
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Nora 8cotla products in Baltimore and Washington: 

Freight by barge $1.35 

Handling . 50 

Duty . 50 

Afining w .15 

Royalty .10 

Second barge haul .90 

3.40 

Nova Scotia gypsum in Norfolk, Va.: 

Freight by barge 1.35 

Handling . 50 

Duty . 50 

Mining ^ .15 

Royalty .10 

2.60 

Smyth County, Va., gypsum in Norfolk : 

Mining -< .00 

Royalty *- .10 

Freight 1.60 

2.30 



Four-fifths of all the territory that could be covered by Nova 
Scotia gypsum and gypsum products, if the duty were wholly re- 
moved, is covered by Nova Scotia gypsum now, with a 50-cent duty 
on crude gypsum. 

If the duty were removed entirely the mineral produced at home 
would probably be shut out of New York, Baltimore, Washington, 
and eastern Virginia. 

Very little gypsum mined in the United States is now used at 
these points. 

Freight rates do not permit Nova Scotia gypsum to get far from 
the coast. 

It can not move by barge farther south than Norfolk because of 
the mineral cheaply produced in Texas moving eastward under very 
favorable freight rates. 

The cheap mining costs of Nova Scotia gypsum as compared with 
that of New York or Virginia is due to the fact that Nova Scotia 
gypsum is quarried on the surface, while in New York and Virginia 
it is mined from a considerable depth. 

On the showing of the above figures, which we believe can be 
readily verified, a reduction of the present 50-cent duty on crude 
gypsum to 25 cents could not possibly increase the tonnage of im- 
ports 100,000 tons. If such reduction were made, therefore, the loss 
of revenue to the Government would be considerable. 

The cost of converting crude gypsum into wall plaster is not pre- 
sented in the showing above, because the crude Nova Scotia gypsum 
is milled in New York, with the cost the same as for the material 
produced in western New York and Virginia. 

Frank A. Wilder, 
For Southern Gypsum Co. 
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THE WAB NBB-M MEB COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN., THINKS 
DUTY SHOULD BE REMOVED FROM GYPSTTM. 

New Haven, Conn., December IB, 1908. 
Hon. E. J. Hnx, M. C, 

Washington D. C. 
Dear Sir: We note that on November 24 representatives of the 
western plaster manufacturers appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee and asked that the duty on raw gypsum rock be increased 
to $1 per ton from 50 cents per ton, which is the duty now in force. 
We are large dealers in calcined plaster, and we Know that any 
addition to the present duty will fall directly upon the consumer. 
After the placing of the duty of 50 cents per ton on gypsum in the 
bill of 1897, the manufacturers of plaster advanced the price of the 
manufactured article to correspond, and we have the assurance of 
large manufacturers that in event of the present duty being re- 
moved a corresponding reduction will be macfe in the selling price of 
plaster. 

We think a careful investigation of the matter will convince the 
committee that all duties should be removed from the raw gypsum 
rock. Certainly no advance should be made over the present duty. 
We trust that you will interest yourself in this matter, as the 
elimination of any duty on gypsum rock will result in a material 
saving to all consumers in the eastern section of this country. 
Very truly, yours, 

The Warner-Miller Co., 
Max E. Miller, 
Wholesale Dealers in Masons' Supplies. 



THE VIRGINIA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, FOBDWICK, VA., 
TOGES PBEE ADMISSION OF CBTTDE GYPSTTM. 

Fordwick, Va., December H, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : As large users of calcined plaster made from Nova Scotia 
gypsum, we have during the past nine years made numerous labora- 
tory tests and experiments with gypsum mined in this country, and 
in no instance have we found it to be equal in uniformity to the Nova 
Scotia gypsum. The percentage of calcined plaster we use in the 
manufacture of cement is 1£ per cent by weight, and it is of the ut- 
most importance in adding such a small percentage that the plaster 
should be of the most uniform character in order to obtain regular 
results as regards the setting time of our cement. We have been 
promised by the manufacturers that if any concession is obtained on 
the raw material that the consumers should benefit thereby, and as 
we understand it has been shown by the manufacturers of calcined 
plaster that there is no competition as far as costs go, we would 
respectfully urge upon the Ways and Means Committee the admission 
of the crude gypsum free of duty. 

Sincerely, Dane E. Rianhard, 

Vice-President. 
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HON. T. VAN VECHTEN OLCOTT, M. C, SUBMITS A LETTES FBOM 
MICHAEL POWEB, NEW YOBK CITY, OPPOSING INCBEASE OF 
DITTY ON GYPSUM BOCK 

New York, December 16, 1908. 
Hon. J. Van Vechten Olcott, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: As a large user of plaster, I would call your atten- 
tion to the fact that in the year 1897 a duty was imposed on imj>orted 
raw gypsum rock of 50 cents per ton, which advanced the price of 
plaster. Lately a number of western manufacturers have appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee and demanded a further duty, 
or $1 per ton, be taxed on this material, which would cause a further 
advance on the price of plaster. 

The dealers in the East are using every effort to have this first duty 
of 50 cents taken off, which I think is no more than right ; and also 
think that this material (raw gypsum) should be entered on the free 
list. 

Trusting you will use every effort in your power to down this 
further tax, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, Michael Power. 



JOHN H. SHIPWAY & BBO., NEW YOBK CITY, WOULD LIKE CBUDE 
GYPSUM PLACES ON FBEE LIST. 

New York, December 9, 1908. 
Mr. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : As large users of plaster, we would request of your com- 
mittee that the cost of this material to us be not raised by the impos- 
ing of a duty on gypsum. We would like to have raw gypsum placed 
on the free list. The quantity of plaster uSed is so great that in- 
creasing the price of same by new duties would work a hardship that 
certainly would not be to the advantage either of the manufacturer, 
setting his goods, as we do, or the owner, for whom we set the goods. 
Yours, very truly, 

John H. Shipway & Bro., 
Per J. H. Shipway. 



HON. G. N. SOUTHWICK, M. C, SUBMITS LETTER OF L. W. SEVEN- 
PECK RELATIVE TO CBUDE GYPSUM. 

Schenectady, N. Y., December 9, 1908. 

Hon. G. N. Southwick, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : For a number of years I have handled in connection 

with my business in this city quite a large quantity of plaster of Paris 

and products of gypsum made from the imported Nova Scotia rock, 

and I beg to respectfully petition your committee to abolish the duty 
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of 50 cents per ton, which I understand is now in force on crude 
gypsum. 

Since the imposing of this duty the dealers have been forced to 
pay higher prices for this commodity. The material manufactured 
from domestic gypsum can not be substituted in our trade for the 
goods we have handled, and the manufacturers have, I think, all 
agreed that in the event of the abolition of the duty a corresponding 
reduction in the price to the consumer will be made. If I understand 
the facts correctly in the case, and I think I am reliably informed, 
it appears to me that it would be a public benefit to place crude 
gypsum on the free list. 

Trusting that you will .give this matter consideration, I beg to 
remain. 

Yours, truly, L. W. Devenpegk. 

Letters similar to the above, asking for the removal of duty from 
gypsum rock, were received from the following: James A. Philips, 
plasterer, 161 Columbus avenue. New York City; Wm. Wirt Clarke 
& Son, building materials, 546 Monument street east, Baltimore, Md. ; 
the F. H. & A. H. Chappel Company, New London, Conn.; Wads- 
worth-Howland Company, paints and colors^ 47 North Carpenter 
street^ Chicago, HI.; Sitterding-Carneal-Davis Company, builders' 
supplies, Richmond, Va.; Klee-Thompson Company, plasterers, 327 
East Fortieth street, New York Cityj W. B. Corney & Bro., contract- 
ors, 156 Fifth avenue. New York City; Tomkins Brothers, masons' 
materials, Newark, N. J.; R. C. Bowers Granite Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vt; Candee, Smith & Howland Company, masons' building 
material, foot of East Twenty-sixth street, New York City; Utical 
Lime Company, Louisville, Ky.; Campbell, Morrell & Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J. 



THE O'ROURKE-McCABE PLASTERING CO., JTEW YORK CITY, 
WISHES ALL DUTY BEHOVED FROM PLASTER ROCK 

New York, December 21, 1908. 
Hon. Seeeno Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Deab Sir: Being large consumers of plaster of Paris imported from 
Nova Scotia and made from Nova Scotia rock, we are much inter- 
ested in the actions of western manufacturers in opposing the removal 
of duty from the Nova Scotia gypsum rock. 

This is unfair, as the western product does not compare with the 
imported articles, and simply means an increased price to eastern con- 
sumers, New Yorkers in particular. 

The western product can not be used here with any degree of 
success. 

We are very much in favor of removing all duty from Nova Scotia 
gypsum rock, and respectfully request favorable consideration of 
the matter by your committee. 
Respectfully, yours, 

O'Rourke-MoCabb Plastering Co. (Inc.) 
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CLIFFORD L. HHLER & CO., HEW TORE CITY, SXTBXH SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STATEMENT RECOMMENDING RETENTION OF PRES- 
ENT DUTY ON PLASTER ROCK 

110 East Twenty-third Street, 

New York, December 2J>, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: We beg to submit, for the consideration of your 
committee when the question of tariff on gypsum comes before you, 
the following facts relating to the sale of foreign and domestic gyp- 
sum in the markets of the Atlantic seaboard : 

Previous to the Dingley tariff domestic gypsum was practically 
unknown for any use, except for agricultural purposes, in this vicin- 
ity, and the market was completely absorbed by the manufacturers 
of gypsum products using Nova Scotia stone. It seems to us that in 
fairness to all interests the following facts should be considered : 

First. What effect has the tariff of 50 cents per ton had on the 
price of plaster products in this market to the consumer, speaking 
now of New York City and the eastern seaboard? 

Second. What help has the tariff been to American capital invested 
in mines and mills working in the gypsum industry ? 

Third. What injury, if any, has the protective tariff worked to the 
American manufacturers along the Atlantic seaboard using Nova 
Scotia rock? 

Fourth. Does the Government receive a revenue from the duty 
imposed on this stone? 

In 1898 King's Windsor plaster, which is made up very largely of 
plaster of Paris or calcined gypsum, was selling to the largest con- 
sumers in New York City at $12 per ton, exclusive of bags. In 1908 
the same material is selling for $8 per ton, exclusive of bags, or a 
reduction in price of 33$ per cent. 

The reduction in this price has not been caused by any improvement 
in the method of manufacturing plaster, as the improvements in such 
machinery during the last ten years have been practically nil, but is 
attributable solely and wholly to the competition of domestic gypsum. 
This material, made from Nova Scotia gypsum, could have been sold 
at a profit in 1898 for $8 per ton, but as there was practically no 
domestic competition, the consumer was charged $12 per ton. 

The statement has been made by the manufacturers using foreign 
rock that the domestic gypsum is not of good enough quality to be 
used on high-class work m competition with the foreign. In refuta- 
tion of this we submit a partial list of some of the buildings which 
we have supplied since the Dingley tariff went into effect with 
domestic gypsum (Exhibit A). The character of the buildings and 
the standing of the architects and builders will vouch for the quality 
of the product. 
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Exhibit A. 



Buildings. 



Architects. 



Builders. 



Museum of Natural History 

New York Hospital 

Iselln residence 

Mackey residence 

Whitney residence 

Cornell Medical College 

Kane residence 

Carnegie Library.... 

Museum of Art and Science, Brooklyn. 

Phelps-Dodge building 

Exchange Court building 

Exchange Bank building 

Battery Park building. 



Cady, Berg A See 

iiekim, Mead* £ White! , 

do 

do 

do 

d* 

do 

do 

Clinton A Ruaell 

do 



Clinton A Russell, 
do 



Mutual Life Insurance Co 

Atlantic Mutual building do. 

Thirteenth street and Broadway do. 

Astor Hotel do. 

United States Express Realty building j do 

Appellate division supreme court Jas. Brown Lord 

Studebaker bui Iding do 

Cedar street and Broadway Bruce Price 

George Gould residence do 

Tuxedo cottages do 

Century building ' do 

Royal building | do 

Twenty-eighth street and Broadway | Schickel A Ditmare . 

Orient building.. 



Butterick building 

German Savings Ban k 

Sailors' Snug Harbor 

Hall of Records, New York 

Hall of Records. Brooklyn 

Singer building 

Bourne residence 

Jennings residence 

Ha vemeyer houses 

Tontine building 

Cedar and William streets 

Aeolian building 

Marie Antoinette Hotel 

Historical Society building 

Flagler residence 

Crescent Athletic Club 

Lawyers' Title Guarantee and Trust Co . 

Claflin store. Thirty-fourth street 

Broad way Chambers 

Immigrant station (Ellis Island ) 

682-684 Broadway 

Lying-in Hospital 

Auchincloss residence 

Transit building 

Sloane mansion , 

Rathburn residence 

Hammond House 



Horgan ASlattery.. 
Schickel A Dltmars. 
Horgan A Slattery . 



J. B. Smith. 
Robinson <fc Wallace. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
M. Reid A Co. 



John Downey. 
Marc Btdlitz f 4c Son. 
Geo. A. Fuller Co. 
John Downey. 
Tbompson-8taTrett Co. 
John Downey. 

Do. 
Thompson-Starrett Co. 
C. T. Wills. 

Wells Construction Co. 
Geo. A. Fuller Co. 
J. H. L'Hommedieu. 

Geo. A. Fuller Co. 
Remington Construction 

Co. 
Marc Eidlitz A Son. 
Geo. A. Fuller Co. 
Do. 



I 



Ernest Flagg 

do 

do 

Groavenor Atterbury . 



York A Sawyer ... 
Little & O'Connor. 
Geo. Freeman 



John Pierce. 
Dawson A Archer 



Geo. A. Fuller Co. 
Thompson-Starrett Co. 

Do. 

Do. 



Vincent Building 

Bond street and Broadway 

Manual Training School, Brooklyn. 

Tiffany building 

New York Theater 

New York Hippodrome 

Lyric Theater 

Majestic Theater 

6 Carnegie Libraries. Brooklyn 

Eastern District High School 



Western District High School. 

Public School No. 6 

Public School No. 66 

Public 8chooi No. 147 

Public 8chool No. 27 

Stuyvesant High School 

Teachers' Training School 

Disciplinary Training 8chool. 
4 public baths. 



Cass Gilbert 

Boring A Tilton 

Robert Ma vn I eke 

Robert H. Robertson . 

do 

Lamb A Rich 

Carrere A Hastings. . . 

do 

do 

George B. Post 

Rossfter& Wright.... 



i Do. 
I Do. 
I Do. 
Geo. A. Fuller Co. 

Chaa. A. Cowen. 
Norcross Bros. 
; C.T.Wills. 
A. J. Robinson Co 



C. T. Wills. 
Edward Corning. 
C. T. Wills. 



National City Bank 

Second National Bank 

160 Broadway 

Twenty-fourth street and 8ixth avenue 

New York Library (not yet supplied) 

Mohegan Hotel, New London, Conn 

New Everett House 

Fifth avenue and Twenty-third street building . 



McElfatrick & Son . 



Board of education, New 
York City, 
do 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



McKim, Mead A White. 

do 

Clinton A RusBell 

Hill A Stout 

Carrere A Hastings 

H. J. Hardenbergn 

Starrett A Van Vleck . . 
Maynicke A Franke 



Geo. A. Fuller Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Thompson-Starrett Co. 
John Pierce. 
Geo. A. Fuller Co. 

Do. 
Hedden Construction Co. 
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The firms manufacturing plaster from imported stone have been 
on this market for many years, consequently their organizations are 
most complete and* they are firmly intrenched. The duty of 50 cents 
per ton is enabling us to complete our organization and build up our 
output and give employment to American capital and labor. 

We next come to the question of the effect of the duty of 50 cents 
per ton on the American manufacturer on the Atlantic seaboard using 
imported rock. As a proof that these firms have not suffered,- their 
business has practically doubled. Messrs. J. B. King & Co. have in- 
creased their plant and are further extending it, so that they have the 
largest plaster-manufacturing plant in this country. The next larg- 
est concern is the Newark Lime and Cement Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., who are now building a colossal plant to take 
the place of the one they have occupied for years. This does not 
look as if they had been hurt very badly. 

We ask for at least a continuance of the duty of 50 cents per ton 
for the protection of the American gypsum manufacturers, because 
we still need it and will until we can, at least, build up our plants 
and perfect our organization to something approximating the size of 
the two firms we have just mentioned. 

We show, and can prove by facts, that the price of these products 
have been reduced since the Dingley tariff to the consumer, solely 
and wholly by competition with the domestic gypsum, 33J per cent, 
and we believe this price will be still further lowered by facilities 
effected by an increased business. We show that the domestic manu- 
facturer has opened new quarries, built new mills, and has been 
fairly prosperous. We show that the American manufacturers using 
foreign rock have nearly doubled their business, and that the old 
plants are not large enough to take care of their demands; in addi- 
tion to which the Government receives 50 cents. per ton revenue. 

We respectfully request that the duty of 50 cents per ton at least 

be retained on gypsum products. If you require any proofs we are 

at your service and shall be pleased to take to you all the evidence 

that you desire, should you care to have same. We beg to remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Clifford L. Miller & Co., 
Manufacturers of Plastering Materials. 



S. M. DAVIDSON, MATTEAWAH, H. Y., ASKS THAT CBTJDE GYPSUM 
BOCK BE MADE FBEE OF DUTY. 

Matteawan, N. Y., December 80, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C 
Dear Sir : I am desirous of lending my voice in the revision of the 
tariff as regards crude gypsum. I believe the Dingley tariff of 1897 
holds a duty on the raw material of 50 cents per ton. Some western 
interests, I understand, are clamoring for an increased duty on this 
article to $1 per ton. I firmly believe this to be a very grave error, 
which will cripple not only the manufacturer who uses the raw 
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material, but the middleman as well, who will see his business dwin- 
dling because of the high price of the manufactured article. There 
is now a paralysis of all building, which this additional duty will in 
nowise help. Although a feeble voice in the matter, I enter my pro- 
test and pray for a total abolition on raw gypsum. I have the honor 
to remain, 

Yours, truly, S. M. Davidson. 

(Letters were also received from the following, asking for removal 
of all duty from gypsum rock: J. W. Ballard Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y.; L. A. McCammon Bros., 313 Johnston Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.) *' 



THE SYRACUSE WALL PLASTER COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y., ASKS 
THAT GYPSTTM BE PLACED ON PEEE LIST. 

Syracuse, N. Y., January 6, 1909. 
Hon. Serbno E. Patne, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : Referring to the hearings that have been given by your 
committee relative to a revision of tne tariff on crude gypsum, we 
beg to say that in our opinion the present duty of 50 cents per ton 
should be removed. 

We are manufacturers of hard wall plaster, in the production of 
which calcined gypsum is now the most important ingredient. For 
this we use New i ork State goods, the eastern people not being able 
to compete with the mills at Oakfield and the vicinity, even though 
they were able last season to obtain canal rate from New York to 
Syracuse of about 20 or 25 cents per ton lower than the rail rate 
from Oakfield herfe. We sell a quantity of Nova Scotia goods each 
year to the pottery, modeling, ana dental trades, all of whom require 
a pure white product of finer grade than our native production. 
Yours, truly, 

Syracuse Wall Plaster Company. 
W. F. O'Connor, President. 



THE ROBINSON CLAY PRODUCT COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, THINKS 
THAT THE DUTY ON CBXJDE GYPSTTM SHOULD BE ABOLISHED 
OB REDUCED. 

Akron, Ohio, November 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : All potters who make either white ware, stoneware, or 
sanitary goods from clay or mixtures of clay, use a considerable 
amount of what is known as pottery plaster for molds. The most of 
the plaster for this purpose is imported from Nova Scotia. There 
are several firms engaged in this traffic, notably J. B. King& Co., of 
New York, and Calvin Tompkins, also of New York. We under- 
stand that under the Dingley bill a duty of 50 cents per ton is im- 
posed on this commodity. This makes the finished product very 
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expensive and, so far as we know, it is not working to the benefit of 
American manufacturers by having such tariff imposed. It is true 
that a very considerable amount of rock for making plaster is quar- 
ried in various parts of the United States, but little, if any, is suitable 
for the work above outlined, viz, for making molds for potters and 
others. We believe it would be of benefit to a great many manufac- 
turers of goods in our line and other allied lines if this duty could be 
either completely eliminated or in part. We bespeak for this matter 
the favorable consideration of your committee. 
Yours, truly, 

The Robinson Clay Product Co. 

John P. Starr, Secretary. 



CALCINED PLASTER. 

[Paragraph 91.] 

SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA, ASK FOB REDUC- 
TION OP DUTY ON MANUFACTURED GYPSUM. 

Philadelphia, November &J, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington,, D. C. 

Dear Sir : As importers of calcined plaster, we wish to urge upon 
your honorable committee the desirability of reducing the present 
duty on manufactured gypsum from $2.25 per ton to the former Mc- 
Kiiuey duty of $1.75 per ton. Our reason for making this request 
is that we deem the present duty exorbitant and detrimental to the 
best interests of the Atlantic States. 

During the past year the manufacturers at the Atlantic ports were 
unable to promptly supply the demand which was made upon them 
and caused great inconvenience to consumers throughout the Atlantic 
States, who were compelled to delay building operations awaiting a 
supply of calcined plaster. 

Our house is strongly in favor of a protective tariff, but not a pro- 
hibitory one. In this case we feel that the present duty of $2.25 per 
ton is working a hardship upon all classes, whether purchasers or 
renters of real estate. 

Your committee is no doubt aware that the gypsum found in the 
province of New Brunswick is, as a rule, far superior in quality to 
any found in the United States, and we think we are safe in saying 
that gypsum taken from the better quarries of the above province will 
analyze over 98 per cent pure sulphate of lime, which we have never 
known equaled in any deposit found in the Northern States. 

Asking your careful consideration and expressing the hope that 
you may see the wisdom of reducing the tarin on calcined plaster to 
the old McKinley rate of $1.75 per ton, we remain, 
Very truly, 

Samuel H. French & Co. 
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CLATTDE N. BENNETT, WASHINGTON, D. C, KEFBESENTING 
WILLIAM C. NOECEOSS COMPANY AND BEEEY & PEEGXTSON, 
ASKS A SEDUCTION IN DUTY ON MANXTFACTTTEED GYPSUM. 

Tuesday, November &£, 190s - 
Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I represent the William C. Norcross 
Company and Berry & Ferguson, dealers in building materials in 
Boston. They present a request for a reduction of the duty on manu- 
factured gypsum from $2.25 to at least $1.75 a ton. I just ask leave 
to present that request 
The Chairman. You present a brief? 
Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; this is it 

Boston, Mass., November 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of ttepreseniatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : As dealers in building materials in the city of Boston, 
we would urge upon your attention the desirability of reducing to 
at least $1.75 per ton the duty on manufactured gypsum, which duty 
is now $2.25 per ton. This existing duty has seriously limited the 
sale of imported Canadian plaster in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Washington,^ which we believe to be the only three American cities 
to which it is now sent Formerly shipments were made all along 
the coast We would call especial attention to the condition of busi- 
ness in our own city of Boston, where we are, of course, familiar with 
the conditions. 

Before the existing tariff went into effect the larger part of the 
plaster which came to the Boston market was brought in from 
Canada. At the present time, with the exception of a comparatively 
small amount, plaster made in the United States has be^n substi- 
tuted. During the present year the importations of Canadian plas- 
ter into Boston were 4,545 barrels, while in 1896 there were 16,000 
barrels^ and the tendency has been toward a continual shrinkage. 
There is no question that the policy of protection has here been car- 
ried to an extreme and that tne consumers are suffering as a conse- 
quence. ^ 

Importations, 1894, 12,000 barrels; 1895, 10,000 barrels. 

We again enter our request that the rate of duty be lowered to not 
exceed $1.75 per ton. 

Respectfully submitted. 

William C. Norcross Company, 
By W. C. Norcross, President. 
Berry & Ferguson. 

The Chairman. You are not engaged, Mr. Bennett, practically in 
the business? 
Mr. Bennett. No, sir. I was just asked to present that request. 
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PUMICE STOKE. 

[Paragraph 92.] 

E. J. WADDELL & CO., NEW YOBK CITY, WISH DUTY BEMOVED 
FROM UNMANUFACTURED PUMICE AND DUTY ON MANUFAC- 
TURED PUMICE BETAINED. 

New York, November 19, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : We desire to call the special attention of your committee 
to the matter of duty on pumice stone, tariff of 1897, Schedule B, 
paragraph 92: 

Pumice stone, wholly or partially manufactured, six dollars per ton ; unmanu- 
factured, fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

As a manufacturer in this country, we think we are entitled to 
more protection, and would request your committee to remove the 
15 per cent tariff on unmanufactured pumice stone, which is our raw 
material, and maintain the present tariff on ground pumice stone of 
$6 per ton, and for the following reasons : 

1. Lump pumice stone is not found in this country, and its being on 
the free list would not interfere with the development of any proper- 
ties in the United States. Previous to the tariff of 1897 lump pumice 
stone was always on the free list, and grinding plants in this country 
were started under the belief that the raw material could always l>e 
imported free. 

2. All pure pumice stone ground in this country has to be imported, 
and comes from the Lipan Islands, off the coast of southern Italy. 
There is a great difference in the scale of wages paid in America and 
paid in Italy. We pay for an ordinary day laborer from $1.75 to $2 
per day. We understand the highest price paid in Lipari, or Italy, 

. for the same class of laborer is not over 50 cents per day, and usually 
under this. 

3. There is considerable difference in the ocean freight charges on 
lump pumice stone and ground pumice stone. On the lump we are 
obliged to pay fully 4s. 63. per ton more. This is on account of lump 
pumice stone being very bulky and requiring additional space. 

4. The cost of maintaining a grinding plant in America is much 
more expensive than in Lipari, not only on account of wages but in 
almost every other particular. It costs us to import our lump pumioe 
stone and grind and bolt the same ready for the market about as 
follows : 

Per ton. 
The cost of pumice stone for grinding, cost and freight to New York, 
£2 8s $11.71 

Fifteen per cent duty on pumice stone (less freight) . 1.05 

Lighterage from steamer to dock, and cartage from dock to factory .70 

Cost of grinding, including power cost, repairs, wages, bolting cloth, In- 
surance, storage, and shipping 8.00 

About six barrels required for each ton, at 27 cents each 1. 62 

Total cost of American-ground pumice stone ready for shipment.. 23. 08 
Loss of weight in dryiug and grinding is fully 5 per cent. 
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5. We can import the pumice stone ground in Italy or Lipari, in- 
cluding, the payment of $6 per ton duty, laid down in our storehouse, 
for less than $20 per ton. 

Your committee can readily see, by comparing the above figures, 
how difficult it has been for grinders in this country to compete with 
the Italian ground pumice since the tariff of 1897, and we feel quite 
sure, after you have confirmed, and satisfied yourselves in regard to 
the above figures, that you will realize when we ask for the removal 
of the duty on raw material that we are only making a request for 
what is reasonable and just for the American grinders. We think 
the grinders of pumice stone in the United States would be satisfied 
with the present duty on the Italian ground, $6 Der ton, provided the 
lump pumice stone or raw material was admitted free, although even 
under these conditions it would be close competition. 

We shall be pleased to hear from you, or to give you any further 
particulars if you desire them. Thanking you in advance for your 
attention, we are, 

Yours, truly, R. J. Waddell & Co. 



T. VAN AMBINOE, NEW YOBK CITY, ASKS FEEE LTTMP PXTMICE 
AND URGES RETENTION OF THE PRESENT DUTY ON THE MANU- 
FACTURED PUMICE. 

New York, November 20, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I would respectfully call the attention of your com- 
mittee to the duty on pumice stone, tariff of 1897, Schedule B, para- 
graph 92, which reads as follows: 

Pumice stone, wholly or partially manufactured, six dollars per ton; un- 
manufactured, fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

Would suggest that the manufacturers of this article in this coun- 
try are not sufficiently protected by this duty from the cheap compe- 
tition of grinders in Italy. Would ask your committee to place the 
raw or unmanufactured pumice stone on the free list, as it was pre- 
vious to 1897, and to retain the present duty on the manufactured 
article of at least $6 per ton. 

Lump pumice stone is not found in this country, and therefore it 
would seem inequitable to place a duty on this material, as it forms 
the raw material for a considerably industry. The placing of this 
material on the free list would conflict with no industry of the United 
States. The net revenue to the United States from the importation 
of this material is very small, as the duty amounts to only about $1 
per ton, and the expense to the United States for weighing, etc., is 
no inconsiderable item. 

There is a ereat difference between the wages paid in this country 
and that paid in the islands of Lipari. where most of the grinding 
on the other side is done. The wages oi an ordnary laborer there are 
less than 50 cents per day, while we are obliged to pay $1.75 to $2 per 
day; all other expenses of maintaining a plant are proportionately 
greater in this country than in Lipari. 
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There is a difference in the ocean freight rate on lump pumice and 
ground, which obliges us to pay about 4s. 6d. sterling more for the 
freight on this raw material than the importers of the manufactured 
material are obliged to pay to get the material delivered in this 
country. 

The cost of manufacturing and making ready for the market a ton 
of pumice stone in this country is in the neighborhood of $23, while 
it can be imported from Italy, even paying the duty of $6, and laid 
down here for less than $20, so that your committee can readily see 
that it is pretty hard for a manufacturer to keep his trade under the 
conditions now in force, aad that it is only a reasonable and just re- 
quest that the duty be removed from the raw material. 

If there is any further information that would be desired by your 
committee, we would be most happy to supply the same. 
Very truly, yours, 

T. Van Amkinge. 



STATEMENT OF M. T. GABLOW, OF GBAITO RAPIDS, NEBS., REP- 
RESENTING CUDAHT PACEING CO., SOUTH OMAHA, RELATIVE 
TO AN INCREASE OF DUTY ON PUMICE STONE. 

Friday, December 4, 1908. 

Mr. Garlow. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
desire to present for your consideration an application to increase 
the duty on imported pumice, paragraph 92. I desire to be as brief 
as possible in this matter, and not take up any unnecessary time. I 
have prepared a statement of facts in writing, and which is as fol- 
lows: 

Great deposits of merchantable pumice lie in many of the States 
west of the Missouri River. 

These facts have been well known to geologists and many other 
people for at least twenty-five years, but even to this day no industry 
seeking to utilize these natural resources or enhance their value has 
ever been built up, so as to make them merchantable and useful to 
the country at large, although several attempts have been made. This 
has come about largely, we believe, on account of the following con- 
ditions and the lack of proper protection, so that the industry might 
have a fair chance to live and to expand. 

Pumice is one of the natural resources of this country which needs 
protection against foreign pumice, whieh is being shipped into this 
country from Italy, Sicily, and other countries where it is produced 
by cheap labor and at nominal expense and transported to American 
ports by ships as ballast 

The product enters this country in two forms — unmanufactured 
and manufactured. 

Unmanufactured comes in rock form and is admitted at a nom- 
inal duty of 15 per cent of the appraised value at the American port. 
The duty in 1907 amounted to $1.52 per ton. 

The manufactured is mined, ground, graded, and sacked by cheap 
foreign labor and admitted to this country upon the payment of a 
duty of $6 per ton. 
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The grading, grinding, and sacking -of the unmanufactured when 
prepared in this country is done at seaboard points, requiring only a 
small investment to prepare the material for market. 

The importation for 1907 was, manufactured, 3,446 tons, and 
unmanufactured, 5,382 tons. 

Pumice is used as an abrasive by manufacturers of furniture, wood, 
metal, glass, bone, and many other articles, as a filler for paint, and 
extensively, by compounding with other articles, for scouring, clean- 
ing, and polishing material 

Keliable statistics show 21,000 tons used in this country for all 
purposes during the year 1907, of which 12,000 tons was American, 
and all of the Tatter was used in its original and crude form as it 
came from the deposits, being shipped in to factories, without grad- 
ing or any other treatment and compounded, after simply drying, 
with other things and put on the market as scouring, cleaning, or 
polishing material, and no part of said 12,000 tons was sold or used 
as commercial pumice. 

The principal markets for this material are east of the Mississippi 
River, and there is where the larger cities and most densely popu- 
lated portion of the United States are found. All of this territory is 
accessible to seaboard shipping points of foreign pumice and at low 
transportation rates made or influenced bv water. 

American pumice is all located west oi the Missouri River and is 
usually found distant from railroads and in a rough, broken country, 
inaccessible or difficult of transportation, hence expensive to produce. 

The localities in which this material is found at the present time 
are new, thinly settled, comparatively speaking, and have practically 
no manufacturing industries to sell the manufactured pumice to; 
consequently the manufactured pumice must find a market in the 
large manufacturing cities in the East and must be shipped by rail, 
uninfluenced by water transportation, and by reason of the long 
haul and high freight rates it is expensive to market. 

The quality is fully equal to the imported article. 

The cost of producing American merchantable pumice at railroad 
shipping points at the present time and under favorable conditions is 
approximately $13.75 per ton. 

In conclusion, we believe it would be only justice to raise the duty 
on the imported to three-fourths and not less than one-half cent 
per pound. 

Mr. Underwood. The value of pumice per ton is how much ? 

Mr. Garlow. The best cash price f . o. b. New York City to-day is 
$22.50 a ton. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the amount of production in this 
country? 

Mr. Garlow. The amount last year, 1907 — I could not get the 
government report for 1908 — was about 9,000 tons. 

Mr. Underwood. Then about half is produced in this country and 
half imported? 

Mr. Garlow. No; that is all imported. In the United States there 
was 12,000 tons of material which contained pumice which was used 
in this country last year, but not as a pumice proposition. It was 
in its crude form, taken from the earth, not refined, graded, or any- 
thing else. This 9,000 tons was purely foreign imported pumica 
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Mr. Underwood. Do you claim that the American product is U9ed 
in the American market at all ? 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir; it is just now coming into use. The concern 
I represent has spent a large sum of money investigating this matter, 
and we have absolutely got the article beyond any question of doubt 
We have had it decided by the best chemists of the country, and geo- 
logical men, and we know we have the article. 

Mr. Underwood. Have you tried to market it? 

Mr. Garlow. We have marketed one carload to the Haskins soap 
people of Sioux City, Iowa, and it was there able to meet the market 
But the large market for this is in New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Chicagg, and all those points. 

This foreign pumice is produced by foreign cheap labor receiving 
18 to 20 cents a day, in Italy and Sicily. It crosses the ocean as 
ballast, in vessels sent there to get lemons and such as that, coming 
back to the various ports. 

Mr. Underwood. Everything has crossed the ocean since these 
hearings began, from needles and pins to a ton of pig iron. Will 
you kindly give us the freight rate on the ballast? 

Mr. Garlow. It is $2.92 a ton. 

Mr. Underwood. How much money have you invested in this 
business toward its development? 

Mr. Garlow. In the State of Kansas we have invested about 
$35,000; in the State of Nebraska about $75,000. 

Mr. Underwood. Is that invested in the exploitation of the mines 
or invested in manufacturing and putting the stuff on the market? 

Mr. Garlow. It was originally inve^ed as a by-product, not 
knowing that it contained what was really a true pumice, but we have 
since made investigation during a period of about two years and 
a half at our own expense, without the aid of anyone, and we have 
solved this problem and know we can produce the American pumice. 

Mr. Underwood. What I want to know is how much money you 
have spent in attempting to put the pumice on the market in its 
manufactured condition as pumice, or have you spent any money 
in that? 

Mr. Garlow. In amount of dollars and cents I would be unable 
to say. We have taken it up with brokers in New York and con- 
sumers all over the country. 

Mr. Underwood. You have not spent any money in building a 
factory to develop it? 

Mr. Garlow. Yes, we have. We have gone to work and put in 
machinery — the machinery and all appliances and everything— end 
to-day if we could get the right protection we can supply the mar- 
ket everywhere in the United States. 

Mr. Underwood. But that is theory; I wish you would answer 
my question. How much have you invested in attempting to develop 
this industry under the present conditions? 

Mr. Garlow. We have invested probably $50,000. 

Mr. Underwood. How much product in its finished state have you 
taken out? 

Mr. Garlow. We have taken out — well, probably, 100 tons or 
more of it. 

Mr. Underwood. And invested $50,000. Whom did you ship that 
100 tons to? 
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Mr. Garlow. We shipped one or two carloads, which would be 
equivalent to 80,000 pounds, about, to the Haskins Soap Company, of 
Sioux City, Iowa. And then other smaller shipments have gone all 
over the country, and just to whom they were to I would not be able 
to say. 

Mr. Underwood. Have you attempted to put this pumice, as a 
manufactured product, into the eastern market in large quantities? 

Mr. Garlow. Yes, sir; but we are up against the difference between 
the American laboring man — we pay our men on the average $3 a 
day, whereas the other fellow pays his labor from 18 to 20 cents. 
There is the difference. 

Mr. Underwood. You say that the other man's labor is 18 or 20 
cents a day. Where is that labor? 

Mr. Garlow. In Sicily. 

Mr. Underwood. Have you been over there to investigate that? 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir; but I have gotten the government statistics. 
I have a man right here from New York who has been over and 
investigated it. 

Mr. Underwood. What government statistics do you refer to, 
showing that the laborer in the pumice factories receives 18 cents 
a day? 

Mr. Garlow. I will bring the gentleman here — I beg pardon; I 
can not answer that question myself. 

Mr. Underwood. You are not speaking, with reference to the for- 
eign labor, on your own information? 

Mr. Garlow. From general knowledge and reading. 

Mr. Underwood. That is implied information, but you do not know 
it of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Garlow. I was never in Sicily, and do not know it personally. 

Mr. Underwood. Is there any smiled process required to reduce 
this rock to pumice? 

Mr. Garlow. Yes, there is; and that has been the difficulty. It 
has been worked on to bring about this condition. 

Mr. Underwood. Describe to the committee what the process is 
through which itgoes. 

Mr. Garlow. This material, in the first place, lies under a soil 
that may be from 20 to 30 feet thick. There is absolutely no waj 
of mining it. We have engineers to make that investigation. This 
soil can not be held up, and must be stripped. After you are down 
30 feet you get to the material, and then it is blasted out, hauled to 
the railroad, and put aboard the cars. There is 25 per cent of mois- 
ture in it, and one of the greatest difficulties was to take out that 
moisture. We worked on that for a long time. At last the engi- 
neer conceived the idea of a revolving process where we shovel that 
stuff in and put it under a terrific heat. We keep that revolving so 
it will not burn or injure the stuff, and that is one of the machmes 
that it took us a long time to discover and work out. The next 
thing was to separate the by-products, or inferior material from the 
pumice itself. We take out the gravel, the sand, the coarse particles, 
and things of that character which has to be extracted. In doing 
that we tried three or four processes, but at last discovered a plan 
whereby it can be extracted. It is then ground up and graded uni- 
formly. Pumice comes in four classes, and the trade in general 
know what those classes are, and how it must be classified as to fine- 
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ness and purity to meet their demand. That was another problem, 
but we have solved that. 

Mr. Underwood. How did you do it? 

Mr. Garlow. We did it I do not know as that is really a fair 
proposition, because we have spent a great deal of money on that 

Mr. Underwood. Isn't it just as fair a proposition if you come 
here and ask us to put a duty upon these goods? 

The Chairman. Is that on account of the business being secret ? 

Mr. Garlow. It has cost us a great deal of money, and other people 
have tried it for a long time. 

The Chairman. Is tne business secret? 

Mr. Garlow. I would answer yes, but if the gentleman wants to 
know 

Mr. Underwood. What I wanted to know is just what your men 
are doing. Do you do that by machinery? 

Mr. Garlow. Yes, by electricity, and other classes of machinery. 
In doing that we employ several meji. 

Mr. Underwood. When it comes out is it then the finished pumice? 

Mr. Garlow. Yes, sir; when it comes out of the machinery then 
it is finished, ready to sack for the market 

Mr. Underwood. When you dig it out of the ground you use men 
with pick and shovel, do you not! 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir; the soil is too hard; we use dynamite. 

Mr. Underwood. It is dynamited out, then a fellow throws it into 
a cart and it is conveyed to the factory. There is no skilled labor in 
that, is there? 

Mr. Garlow. Yes, there is. We pay our foreman $5 a day, and 
each one of our men with a team $4 a day. 

Mr. Clark. That is for a man and a team? 

Mr. Garlow. That is right 

Mr. Underwood. You said that your labor cost was $3 a day per 
man as compared with 18 cents a day in Sicily. 

Mr. Garlow. It will average that. When vou take the skilled men 
used in the manufacture of it, and take our foreman, take our men, I 
think it will average up that. 

Mr. Underwood. Now, let us get the facts. How many men have 
you engaged in getting that stun out of the ground? 

Mr. Garlow. We have 5 men at one min.e. 

Mr. Underwood. You have a foreman, arid this foreman works at 
the mine? 

Mr. Garlow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. He gets $5 a day ? 

Mr. Garlow. Yes, sir. • ~~ 

Mr. Underwood. How much does the common laborer get? 

Mr. Garlow. Four dollars a day, and they have a team. We figure 
a team at about $1 a day — or $1.50 a day, put it. Our labor in the 
West is very much higher than it is in the South and East 

Mr. Underwood. They take it out and haul it to the factory? 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir; they haul it 3 miles to the railroad to get 
it out of the gulches. 

Mr. Underwood. How many tons do they dig out a day? 

Mr. Garlow. Those 8 men — that varies somewhat in the amount 
of soil that has to be taken. If they are under 20-foot soil, of course 
they could dig out more than if they were under the 80-foot soil. 
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Mr. Underwood. How much do you get? 

Mrl Garlow. I suppose about 20 tons in a day of raw material. 

Mr. Underwood. That is hauled by freight train to your factory ? 

Mr. Garlow. It is delivered from the mine on board the cars. 

Mr. Underwood. When it comes to the factory you employ ordi- 
nary common labor to shovel it out, do you not? 

Mr. Garlow. To shovel it out ; yes. 

Mr. Underwood. And from that it is shoveled into the drying ap- 
paratus? 

Mr. Garlow. It goes into the machinery. 

Mr. Underwood. That is all common labor, is it not ? 

Mr. Garlow. No, it is not ; the men who look after this machinery 
are not common laborers, because they have to have skill about them. 

Mr. Underwood. How many men do you work looking after the 
machines? 

Mr. Garlow. Well, there is one man at each machine, and that has 
been one difficulty, in getting the machine large enough 

Mr. Underwood. Well, let us get along with the men. How many 
machines have you ? 

Mr. Garlow. Three. 

Mr. Underwood. And you have 3 men to each of those machines? 

Mr. Garlow. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. How much do you pay those men a day ? 

Mr. Garlow. The man who oversees the goods, $150 a month. 

Mr. Underwood. That is about $5 a day? 

Mr. Garlow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. How much common labor have you around the 
miU? 

Mr. Garlow. Just the men to do the shoveling, conveying from the 
car. When the car comes in on the platform they convey the crude 
material into the factory. That is all the common labor there is. 

Mr. Underwood. How many are there? 

Mr. Garlow. Probably about 3. 

Mr. Underwood. They get how much a day? 

Mr. Garlow. Two dollars a day. 

Mr. Underwood. And only 3 common laborers? 

Mr. Garlow. Yes, sir; that is, there at the factory. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the total output of your factory? 

Mr. Garlow. The total output of the factory a day, on these 3 
machines that we hfcve in operation, will amount to somewhere about 
1,800 pounds, or about a ton. 

Mr. Underwood. About a ton a day. You really have a very small 
plant to start with. One ton a day would only, in 300 working days, 
amount to 300 tons in a year, as compared with something like 9,000 
tons of American consumption. 

Mr. Garlow. But, as a Wsiness proposition, it would not be advis- 
able to go to work and spend very much more money until we are 
able to reach a market, would it ? 

Mr. Underwood. If you were developing this on a larger scale, and 
established on a larger scale, manifestly the cost would be much 
smaller, would it not ? 

Mr. Garlow. We are up against a proposition where we are unable 
to do that 
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Mr. Underwood. In other words, as the proposition stands to-day. 
you are not willing to raise your capacity and invest a larger sum or 
money unless Congress shall put a wall up in front of you so that you 
will fee perfectly safe in holding the American market, even if you 
make some mistakes. 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir ; we are not here to close up or crush any man 
out of business. We expect the importation to continue. You give 
us three or four years, and you can tear down your tariff wall on this 
proposition, and we can compete with the world. But why should we 
during this time be compelled to go and expend a large amount of 
money and lose a little right along every year until they can do that, 
and let the foreign man come in and take the profit? 

Mr. Hill. It must be that you have not developed your business to 
an extent that would justify us in coming to the conclusion that it is 
more than merely experimental. 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir; it is clearly beyond any experimental stage; 
and I want to say to you that the people I represent are not coming 
before this Congress or this committee or any other committee asking 
for protection for experimental purposes. They are men of business, 
who do business as business men. I represent the Cudahy interests 
of Nebraska, and Mr. Quigley in the State of Ohio, and anybody who 
is familiar with the State of Ohio and the city of Cleveland knows 
who Mr. Quigley is. We are not asking any protection for experi- 
mental purposes. We are clear beyond mat, out we want to transact 
business on an even basis with the man who wants to go to a foreign 
country and bring his product in here. 

Mr. Hill. Is there any pumice stone manufactured in the United 
States outside of what you manufacture ? 

Mr. Garlow. Right at the present time they are just commenc- 
ing 

Mr. Hill. Then, there is none, practically none, and it is an abso- 
lutely new industry? 

Mr. Garlow. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Hill. We imported last year, which must represent the entire 
consumption of the United States, 8,000 tons. 

Mr. Garlow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Manufactured and unmanufactured, 8,000 tons all told. 
The average valuation per ton of the unmanufactured was $10.14 
and of the manufactured $15.83. You say that that cost, shipped to 
New York from your point of production, $13.75 a ton? 

Mr. Garlow. No ; I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Hill. You stated so, I think. 

Mr. Garlow. No ; not the cost of shipping. 

Mr. Hill. The shipping cost? 

Mr. Garlow. The snipping cost. The cost of production is $13.75 
and the shipping cost is $11.40 on this entire traffic right from their 
seaboard point. 

Mr. Hill. The cost is $13.75? 

Mr. Garlow. Eleven dollars and forty cents. 

Mr. Hill. And that is more than the" pumice stone costs now, laid 
down in New York? 

Mr. Garlow. $25.50. 

Mr. Hill. Ten dollars and fourteen cents was the average cost ot 
the imported product last year. 
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Mr. Gablow. No ; I beg your pardon ; the $10.14 is the valuation 
proposition. 

Mr. Hill. What do you say? 

Mr. Garlow. That is the valuation proposition. 

Mr. Hill. Now, you are basing this on the valuation at the Ameri- 
can port? 

Mr. Gablow. Yes; but that was not the cost price of it. 

Mr. Hill. Well, it was supposed to be. 

Mr. Gablow. The cost price was $13.17, because we have the wire 
from Messina, Italy, yesterday, as to what pumice could be bought at 
there and delivered, yesterday. 

Mr. Hill. I am not asking you the price last week or yesterday. 

Mr. Gablow. $13.17, and the import duty at $6. But there is where 
the trouble is; at the present time it is based upon an ad valorem 
duty, when it should be a specific one. Now, when it lands at New 
York or any other port, it makes the appraiser at that port an abso- 
lute expert as to the value of these goods. Last year at $10 a ton it 
brought to the Government a revenue of $1.53 a ton. 

Mr. Hill. The price as fixed by the government representatives 
here is $10.14 last year in New York. 

Mr. Gablow. That is their valuation on it j yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. And for the manufactured pumice, $15.83. 

Mr. Gablow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. And the rate of freight which you gave, I think, was 
$13.75 from your point of production? 

Mr. Gablow. No; I beg your pardon; it was $11.40. 

Mr. Hill. Well, $11.40. 

Mr. Gablow. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. Now, you come to this committee and ask for a duty of 
$11 a ton. 

Mr. Gablow. No, sir; I beg your pardon; one-half per cent is $10. 

Mr. Hill. Well, it depenas on wnether you take a long ton or a 
short ton. 

Mr. Gablow. There is no long ton. 

Mr. Hill. That is a duty about equivalent to the freight from 
your mines to New York? 

Mr. Gablow. No, sir; not by any means. 

Mr. Hill. This is the report that we have, which is absolutely 
authentic. According to your statement the only duty would be 75 
cents, and not quite that. The point I want to get at is this : If the 
eastern manufacturer has got to pay a duty on that product equiva- 
lent to the freight from your point of production to New York City, 
how in the world can the price ever be reduced? 

Mr. Gablow. He has not got to do that at all. At the present time 
the pumice of the United States is virtually in the hands of three men. 

Mr. Hill. That does not affect the question at all. 

Mr. Gablow. And the price at New York, the best price at New 
York, and I have the quotation and the letters right here to show it, 
is $22.50. 

Mr. Hill. How is it possible on any industry or any product, if 
the tariff is made to cover the difference in freight rates and not the 
development in the industry and the reduction in cost of the product, 
how is it ever to be reduced? It must continue; is not that true? 
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Mr. Garlow. No, sir. Has it not been true with a great many 
things that have been on a particular tariff in the United States? 
You take borax; 5 cents a pound to-day, and selling in the market at 
4| cents? 

Mr. Hill. Yes: there might be something said about that 

Mr. Garlow. And if they are entitled to that much, are we not 
entitled to that little one-half per cent in order that we may develop 
an American industry that when it is once developed — and you give 
us three years and that will be enough — will enable us to put it up to 
the consumer at a lower price than he ever cot it. 

Mr. Hill. You can not put it cheaper than the freight rates be- 
tween Nebraska and New York, can you? 

Mr. Garlow. There may be a time when the freight rates on this 
product moving fronj the West can be changed a little. 

Mr. Hill. Do you expect the tariff is going to change the freight 
rates? 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir; we do not. The other way the rate is a 
water rate. It comes from Italy by water. You can follow the water 
rate. You can follow the water rate clear across the Atlantic and up 
the Mississippi and the Missouri and the Ohio, and they can reach 
every point to-day; and if it is the policy to allow foreign manu- 
facturers to go to a foreign country and by foreign labor produce a 
product to the exclusion of American products, American labor and 
American manufactures, then everything ought to come from foreign 
countries. . 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Witness, this pumice in Italy is right on the sea- 
coast, is it not? 

Mr. Garlow. Sometimes, and sometimes not. 

Mr. Clark. It is right jam up against it? 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Clark. And there is not a pound of dirt on top of it? 

Mr. Garlow. I will bring you a gentleman who knows all about 
that. As I say, I do not know. 

Mr. Clark. No; you do not. 

Mr. Garlow. But I will bring you a man that does know. 

Mr. Clark. You do not know whether that dirt is thicker on top 
of that pumice than it is out here in our country? 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir ; I have been informed by a gentleman whose 
word I will absolutely take, that it is not so. 

Mr. Clark. That it is naked? 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. And they do not have to scrape as much dirt off of it 
as we do? 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir; they do not. 

Mr. Clark. And that it is right on the seacoast, and they do not 
have to haul it a foot? 

Mr. Garlow. That is not true. 

Mr. Clark. And if we never had discovered any pumice in the 
United States we would get our pumice all the time cheaper than we 
do now ? 

Mr. Garlow. I do not see why. 

Mr. Clark. I will tell you why, exactly. As soon as anything is 
discovered in the United States that we ought to have the advantage 
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of, somebody like you oomes in here and wants a tariff clapped on 
top of it that makes it cost more than it did before. 

Mr. Oablow. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Clark. Now, I want to ask you about that borax business. 
Do you know how that 5 cents a pound tariff got on borax? 

Mr. Gablow. No, sir; I do not 

Mr. Clark. If you do not, I will tell you very suddenly. There 
was a Senator from Nevada that would not vote for that tariff bill 
unless they gave him that 5 cents a pound on borax. 

Mr. Gablow. That may be so. 

Mr. Clark. That is right; you are getting straight information 
now. 

Mr. Calderhbad. Do you mean that we should go over and fix the 
Senator from Nebraska i 

Mr. Clark. That was done. He has named that as a sample of 
tariff legislation. 

Mr. Gablow. Now, I want to say to you that there is no set of men 
or any dozen concerns that can control the natural product Here is 
the map, and I have the geological reports of the men who know 
what they are talking about, to the effect that this pumice covers thir- 
teen States of the Union. There are great belts that run from the 
White River clear across into Kansas and Oklahoma, where there are 
immense beds. The rode form is found in Utah, near Salt Lake City, 
and it is as fine as any pumice. I have the pumice right here in my 
grip, which has been analyzed by the best chemists, and it is as good 
as any pumice that was ever imported into this country. 

(The si>ecimens of the pumice referred to were here exhibited to 
the committee.) 

The Chairman. Is that the genuine article, Mr. Calderhead ? 

Mr. Calderhead. I do not know. Ask the witness. 

Mr. Gablow. In connection with this, gentlemen, I think it is no 
more than fair for you to consider this. Here is a letter that I would 
like to read to your committee. It is from Professor Barbour, the 
state geologist of the State of Nebraska. It reads as follows : 

November, 23, 190& 
Mr. Gablow, 

Cudahy Company, South Omaha, Nebr. 

Dkab Sib: I am able to send you to-day the sketches, which will show you 
how the various grades of our Nebraska pumice compare in point of size, uni- 
formity, purity, and vesicularity with the imported pumice. Your mechanically- 
assorted pumice is by all odds the purest, most uniform, and vesicular of any 
of the many samples which have found their way to this office. As a matter of 
fact your samples of assorted Nebraska pumice numbered F. F. and F. F. F. 
seem more vesicular than the same numbers in the imported pumice. In many 
samples submitted we find it the other way. I see no reason why your native 
pumice is not the equal, if not the superior, of the imported article. 

In articles, which I had occasion to write upon this subject a number of years 
ago, I called attention to the probability of our pumice displacing the foreign 
pumice, and it seems to me that you are starting in the right direction to do it 
I do not see how in practical work your pumice can fail to be sharp and quick 
cutting and there must be a market for your product from the outset. I should 
like to see your company push this matter to the limit, and believe that you 
can yet supply the bulk of the pumice used in the United States. There are 
countless beds of fine natural pumice, volcanic dust, in Nebraska and neighbor- 
ing States awaiting development. If there is anything further which we can 
do for your company in this connection, please command us. 
Very truly, yours, 

Edwin H. Barbour, 

State Geologist. 
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Mr. Clark. Now, Mr. Witness* that part of Kansas where this 
pumice is is nearly as level as this table, is it not? 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Is not the whole State of Kansas level? 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. There is not a hill 50 feet high in the State, is there? 

Mr. Garlow. I can show you hills a hundred feet high. 

Mr. Clark. I would like very much to come out there and go 
jaunting with you and find one. 

Mr. Garlow. I would be very much pleased to have you. 

The Chairman. You might as well compromise and call it 75 feet. 

Mr. Clark. Kansas is accessible to railroads, and they have the 
best roads in the world in western Kansas, the natural roads, and yet 
you come here and talk about hauling this stuff out of gulches to 
the railroad. 

Mr. Garlow. Let me explain to you, friend. It is a peculiarity, 
there is not a place where this stuff is found unless it is in a gulch, 
because it was thrown in there at some age of the world's history that 
I do not know anything about. 

Mr. Clark. No, I reckon you do not. 

Mr. Garlow. But it is always up a gulch ; you will find it no place 
else. 

Mr. Hill. Let me see if I understand you. Here is the article 
that costs a half a cent a pound in New York, according to the gov- 
ernment statistics. It costs a half a cent a pound or a little more to 
freight it from your poiitf of production to New York. You deliber- 
ately propose that there shall be a tariff put on this of a half a cent 
a pound, so as to equalize that cost of freight, and give you the profit? 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir; I do not 

Mr. Hill. Is not that your proposition ? 

Mr. Garlow. No, sir; not by any means. You and I do not under- 
stand it alike. You are quoting a half a cent a pound. You can not 
go to New York to-day and buy that pumice for less than $22.50 a ton. 
That is not half a cent a pound. 

Mr. Hill. That is not half a cent a pound ? 

Mr. Garlow. That is a half a cent more. 

Mr. Hill. If you could develop this industry so as to ultimately 
reduce this to the cost of what it is now, I would be in favor of 
your proposition, but it seems to me that vou are making an impos- 
sible proposition here; that it would absolutely require forever that 
that tariff should remain at a half a cent a pound to always equalize 
the cost of that freight. 

Mr. Garlow. No, indeed ; that is not so. 

Mr. Calderhead. Would not the same argument have prevented 
any tariff on tin plate? 

Mr. Garlow. i es ; and that is not at all the way I look at it, and it 
is not the way it would figure out, because you could not do that even 
to-day on your imported. Your imported goes into New York City 
with a duty on the powdered form of $19.17. Now, there is where the 
hardship is, in trying to develop the American. Here are the fellows 
at the seaboard country who can get the rock pumice in at $1.52 a ton. 
They can grind it cheaply. Consequently it the duty was up alonir 
with the manufactured pumice of Italy we would come nearer boin^ 
able to compete. 
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Mr. Hill. It is $6 a ton, and you want to raise it to $11. 

Mr. Gaklow. The duty is now $6 a ton on manufactured pumice, 
where the work is all done in Italy. 

Mr. Hill. And $1.52 on .the rock? 

Mr. Gaklow. Yes, sir, $1.52 ; that is right. But here is an applica- 
tion that you gentlemen probably do not want to hear, of Mr. Quigley, 
but I ask that this matter be filed in the record here for future refer- 
ence, to be taken up. 

The Chairman. Hand it to the reporter. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Cleveland, Ohio, November SO, 1908. 
Chairman and Committee on Wats and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: I desire to join in the application of the Cudahy 
Company requesting that the duty on imported pumice be increased 
to at least 1 cent per pound. In making this request I wish to state 
to this honorable committee that I am the owner of what ought to and 
would be valuable pumice property if properly protected against the 
foreign material 

Many years of my life were spent in making practical investiga- 
tions of the mineral resources all through the Pacific slope and Rocky 
Mountain country. While engaged in this work, I discovered wonder- 
ful pumice deposits both in rock and powdered forms. The merit 
of tne material impressed me so f avoraoly that I made up my mind 
that some time a good industry would be built up from tffe develop- 
ment of the material. 

I traced this material from the volcanic country along the Rockies 
into the States of Utah and Nebraska and bought properties of this 
class in each. More than ten years ago I attempted to develop this 
enterprise and, together with others, constructed a plant in Chicago 
and started to and did manufacture and place on the market a pumice. 
The railroad rates from the West where the raw material was found 
was high, as was also the labor to produce and manufacture it, and 
while Battling with these difficulties and attempting to develop an 
American industry, the Government of the United States was per- 
mitting imported pumice to come into the country for an insignifi- 
cantly small rate of duty, and after struggling along and losing 
$50,000, the business suspended. 

I want to say to the committee the West has put as good pumice 
as any foreign country can produce on the market and it is to be 
hoped that the committee will, while the opportunity is present, 
place such duty on all imported pumice, whether in raw or manu- 
factured form, as will insure the development of the American 
pumice. To do so will bring about competition, stimulate the Ameri- 
cans to devise the best and cheapest methods of producing the ma- 
terial, lower the freight rates on the raw and manufactured article, 
and the result will be the American consumer will get pumice for 
much less than they now pay for it. 

The uses for the material are growing yearly, and once it receives 
the protection it should have it will be developed and found to be 
valuable in many ways not at present used. It would be time and 
money fooled away to attempt to place this material on the market 
under present conditions as a commercial pumice; it would mean 
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Americans developing the uses for it and Italian or other cheap labor 
furnishing the material It may be contended by a few American 
brokers who handle the imported pumice and one or two who secure 
the rock pumice shipped into the United States cheaply that the 
increased duty would work a hardship on them. In answer to this 
I would ask, How much American labor are these men employing 
in the conduct of their business? It is well known to all who are 
familiar with commercial business that brokers can and often do 
business by simply having desk room in some office, and conduct their 
business by correspondence. 

Should any American citizen be encouraged or even permitted to 
go to a foreign country and there employ the cheapest labor on earth 
to produce and bring into this country an unfinished product and by 
this means crush out the development of an honest American in- 
dustry? Why not be content to join in the development of our own 
pumice ? Simply because his profit on the imported pumice is double 
and treble what it would be in handling the American. 

If these people still persist in securing their material from foreign 
countries, then let Congress increase the duty on the imported ma- 
terial when the American manufacturer can Uonan equality with 
him. 

Wm. Quigley. 

Mr. Garlow. Just one other matter I would like to go into the 
record and get it before this committee, and that is the question as to 
its durability. Here is one of the big manufacturers. 

The Chairman. Do not read too much of that if you are going to 
put it into the record. 

Mr. Gaiolow. All right; I am very much obliged to you gentlemen. 
I appreciate your courtesy. 



TAMES H. RHODES & CO., NEW Y0BK CITY, ASK FOB ABOLITION 
O F DU TY ON TTN MANX T FACTT TBED PUMICE AND INCBEASE OF 
DUTY ON THE MANUFACTURED. 

Chicago, December 1, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sib: We, James H. Rhodes & Co., of New York, are exclu- 
sively engaged in the manufacture of pumice stone, and we request 
that your committee in framing the new tariff bill shall provide : 

1. To abolish the present duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on the 
unmanufactured pumice stone. 

2. That you increase the present duty on the manufactured pumice 
stone from $6 to $9 per ton. 

3. That you provide that if any country or dependency shall im- 
pose an export duty on unmanufactured pumice to the United States 
the amount of such export duty shall be added as an additional duty 
to the duties herein imposed on manufactured pumice. 

In other words, we ask the removal of a duty on our raw material, 
which is not found in this country, for the reason that it operates at 
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present only as a tax on the American manufacturer and protects 
neither American labor nor capital. 

All of the pumice stone in the world is produced in the Lipari 
Islands in Italy. In no other place in the world has a pumice de- 
posit been found suitable for the mechanical uses for which Italian 
pumice stone is now used. Our business is to import the unmanufac- 
tured pumice stone and reduce the same to powders in our Brooklyn 
mill. 

The duty on unmanufactured pumice is 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Its present market price is 48 shillings c i. f . New York. The freight 
is 16 shillings and the duty is based on the net valuation of 30 shil- 
lings f . o. b. Messina, which is the point of shipment, and amounts to 
$1.10 per ton, or 5 cents per hundred pounds. 

The duty on Italian manufactured pumice being 27 cents per 100 
pounds, we are obliged to pay 5 cents per 100 pounds duty on our 
unmanufactured pumice, therefore our net protection is the difference 
or 22 cents per 1(X) pounds or $4.20 per ton. 

Furthermore, the duty of 15 per cent on the unmanufactured pum- 
ice in 1897, when the present law was enacted, was based on the pre- 
vailing market price of 38 shillings per ton c. i. f. New York, the 
duty on which was 74 cents. The present market price now being 
48 shillings c. i. f. New York, the duty is $1.10 ana our additional 
burden is 35 cents per ton. 

In addition the fact must be considered that we lose at least 5 per 
cent in reducing the grinding pumice to a powder owing to shrink- 
age from moisture, etc., while they pay on the net manufactured 
product. 

The actual cost, taken from our books for the year ending May 1. 
1908, shows that our cost of manufacturing is divided per ton or 
2,000 pounds as follows: 

Insurance, silk bolting cloth, labor, factory expenses $5. 56 

Power and rent 2.87 

Cost per ton to get it to the mill : 

Lighterage from ship to bush docks $0.60 

Transport from bush docks to factory .60 

1.20 

Cost for bags, 8 bags to the ton, at 10* cents . 84 

Total 10.47 

Add to this the cost of the grinding stone, at 48 shillings per ton, or 
$11.64, plus duty of 16 per cent on 30 shillings (which is the price 
t o. b. Messina), or $1.09, makes the grinding stone cost, f. o. b. New 

York 12.28 

Which, added to our factory cost, makes the cost of our production ready 
for sale at 22. 70 

This does not cover the cost of selling, interest on investment, and 
depreciation on the machinery, which is considerable. 

We attach herewith letters from Enrico Ganni & Co., Leghorn, 
Italy; Famularo & Co. ? Carbone & Co., who are the largest exporters 
of Italian-ground pumice stone. These people quote a common mar- 
ket price of $12 per 2,000 pounds, c. i. f . New York, plus duty of $5.40 
?*r short ton, making the price to the jobber, duty paid, f. o. b. New 
ork, in bags, $17.40. 

A statement made by Giuseppe Ferlazzo and certified to by Gio- 
vanni Oreface, both or whom have operated pumice-stone mills in 
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Italy, Mr. Ferlazzo's father owning the mill himself, and supple- 
mented by the personal inquiry and verification by the writer in two 
different visits to Lipari. 

Short ton. 

Grinding pumice stone 1 $2.70 

Fuel, labor, rent, etc 8.88 

Bags .90 

Ocean freight on the finished product 2. 62 

Duty in United States 5.40 

15.00 

We would especially call attention to the fact that 90 per cent of 
the labor used in manufacturing this material is that of Italian con- 
victs who are sentenced to this island, and who are obliged to work 
for their food and are locked up for the night These convicts are 
given 10 cents a day to buy food with by the Italian Government and 
earn an average of 20 cents by working in the pumice mills. 

Furthermore, children as young as 8 years old are employed in 
the mills, and the hours of work are from 6 in the morning until 7 
at night. 

The highest wages paid to anyone in the mill is 40 cents per day, 
and that is paid to the foreman and his assistant. 

The difference in their cost of production is made up largely of 
labor and wages, rent, etc. We append a schedule as to £he wages 
in Lipari, where all the pumice stone is ground, and the wages we 
pay: 

Common labor: Bar day. 

Italy $0. 20 

New York 2. 00 

Carpenter : 

Italy .60 

New York 4. 00 

Engineer : 

Italy .50 

New York 8.00 

Fireman: 

Italy . 40 

New York 2. 00 

Bookkeeper : Per month. 

Italy $10. 00 

New York 60.00 

We have no advantage over the Italian grinder because of any 
labor-saving machinery, for we both use practically the same kind 
of a plant. 

The mills in Italy are located on virtually a desert island, and as 
the property is of hardly any value, you can figure that at 7 per 
cent on the valuation they would not pay over $300 a year for rent. 

While the manufacturer of the American ground at Brooklyn 
serves to increase the value of all the surrounding property, we pay 
$3,125 per year for rent alone. In addition to that, we pay $2,600 a 
year for power. # 

The present ocean freight from Messina to New York on Italian 
ground pumice stone is 13s. 6d. per long ton, and on the unmanu- 
factured 18 shillings per ton, putting us to a disadvantage of 4s. 6d., 
or $1.08 per 100 pounds in freight alone. This difference in freight 
is caused by the bulk of lump, or unmanufactured pumice. 
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The United States daily consular reports of March 30, 1908, on 
page 10, states that on January 5, 1908, the municipality of Lipari 
have put a tax on pumice stone, ground in Italy, oi $1.22 per short 
ton. 

At the same time they have also assessed an export tax on unmanu- 
factured pumice stone or grinding rockpumice, which is our only 
crude material, of $1.56 per short ton. Thus it will be seen that we 
must pay 23 cents more per ton on our raw material than the Italian 
grinder on his finished product, for he pays no local Italian duty 
on the unmanufactured pumice which he uses to make powdered 
pumice. To this figure you must add 10 per cent ? owing to shrink- 
age in moisture present in the manufactured pumice which is taken 
out in powdering at Brooklyn, making a total disadvantage of 24 
cents per ton. 

Further, the Italian business of exporting of unmanufactured 
pumice is in such strong hands they have an agreement which has 
resulted in an advance in price from 36 shillings in 1897 to 47 shil- 
lings in 1908, although the supply is as plentifuTas ever. 

Recent municipal legislation at Lipari and confidential reports 
from there lead us to believe that if proper protection is given us 
enabling us to successfully compete witn the Italian grinder that the 
association will advance tne price of our crude unmanufactured pum- 
ice to such a point as will enable them to sell the manufactured 
pumice in America. You should bear in mind that we are forced 
to buy our crude material from thetn as it occurs no other place in 
the world. 

Therefore we want for an equalizing duty, asked for at the begin- 
ning of this plea. 

Tnere was imported into this country during 1906, 2,103 tons of 
Italian powdered pumice stone, all of which could be ground in this 
country under a protection act, and each ton would mean that over 
$12 would be expended in this country for labor, rent, etc, making 
a total increase of value produced $25,236, which is now sent from 
Italy. 

There are only two other grinders of pumice in the United States 
at present. These firms have a call for their brand, and yet haven't 
been able to enlarge their plants since the Dingley tariff. 

Directly after the Dingley bill several mills started to grind 
pumice, thinking it profitable, but their experience has been disas- 
trous. Since then the following American grinders of pumice stone 
have been obliged to retire from the business for the following rea- 
sons: The Lyndhurst mills, Lyndhurst, N. J., insolvency; C. K. Wil- 
liams Company, Easton, Pa., unprofitable. 

The next one on this list will be James H. Rhodes & Co., as we have 
lost considerable money in the business to date, unless we get protec- 
tion. 

We have been in operation for the last three years, and have oper- 
ated without a profit, and to-day we show an actual cash loss of 
$6,558.75 on an investment of about $30,000. This loss is a trading 
loss and not due to salaries, as the entire amount of salaries for officers 
drawn out of the company for the last three years is only $900. 

We would be pleased to furnish your committee in confidence an 
audit of our affairs by the American Audit Company, made up to 
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March 31, 1908. It shows a loss of $4,880.75, which since that time 
has been increased. 

Our three years' lease expired4n May, and we made a lease for one 
year only to await the action of your committee, for unless some 
relief is given we will be obliged to abandon the business. 

The Lyndhurst mills, who discontinued business in January, 1907, 
show a loss of $4,000 to $5,000 a year. 

We might add that there is in the United States no association 
nor agreement among pumice grinders, nor is one possible, as any 
grinding mill could with practically his same plant reduce pumice 
to a powder, providing the market price would allow him a profit 

The custom-house record will show that in 1907 and 1908 we im- 
ported 60 per cent of all the unmanufactured pumice that came into 
this country and compete with the Italian shippers more than any 
other grinder ; and we wish that you would take note of the fact that 
we are exclusively in the business of grinding pumice stone. 

The slight increase in price would be of trifling importance to all 
consumers, as the average dealer only buys it by the barrel at a time 
and will average less than 5 barrels per year ana it would be borne by 
the manufacturer entirely. The cost for pumice in finishing the 
varnish of a buggy is $0,015, a piano $0.08 each, etc. 

It is our desire that American mills grind all of the pumice stone 
in this country, instead of importing this already ground, and we 
feel we should be encouraged in this direction, and thus help to create 
by the use of labor and material at least $25,000 valuation annually. 

If you increase theduty to $9 a ton on the Italian-ground pumice, 
it would then cost to import $17.40 per 2,000 pounds, plud $5.40 duty, 
or $22.80 per short ton r. o. b. New York. We have shown our cost 
of production is $23.20 a ton. 

By abolishing the duty on the grinding rock pumice stone we 
would save $1.09 a ton. This would cut our cost of production down 
to $22.11, thus giving us a fair chance of competition. 

In a brief submitted to your hearings of November 28 by our com- 
petitors, R. J. Waddell and T. Van Amringe & Co., you will notice 
that their finished cost of production averages $23 per ton, the same 
as ours. The abolishment of a $1 duty on the unmanufactured ma- 
terial would reduce this cost to $22. We have shown the Italian- 
manufactured goods are sold presumably with a profit to the Italian 
manufacturer at $17.40 per ton. duty paid, f. o. d. New York, even 
after paying the present duty or $6 per ton. 

Taking our cost less the auty on crude, we are still $4.60 per ton 
behind their cost of production. 

I can not see where this slight reduction on the crude material is 
of sufficient benefit to enable us to live, and it would seem useless 
to assess a duty which is insufficient to at least equalize the selling 
price of the pumice manufactured in Italy. These Italian sales prices 
can be verified by your own custom-house authorities. 

Pumice stone is only a part of the business of our competitors, while 
it is oxir exclusive and entire business. 

The imports on pumice stone of all kinds prior to 1897 did not ex- 
ceed 1,000 tons per year, but the protective duty of $6 per ton en- 
couraged manuiacturers to build plants for the rapidly increasing 
consumption. The amount imported, both lump and powdered, in 
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1906 was about 5,105 tons, 60 per cent of which was ground in 
Italy. 

We should be pleased to give you further information if you so 
desire. 

Yours, very truly, Jambs H. Rhodes & Co., 

New York. 
E. R. Murphy, President. 



Chicago. November 15, 1908. 
Hon. Henry S. Boutell, 

Care Ways and Means Committee, 

Howe of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Boutell: * * * Two years and a half ago we built 
a mill in Brooklyn for the sole purpose of grinding Italian lump 

Eumice stone or pezzame, which is found only on the island of 
ipari, near Messina, Italy. 

At present there is a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on the grinding 
rock or pezzame, which is valued at about $10 per ton f . o. b. New 
York. The duty, of course, is paid after the freight is deducted, 
which means on the net price of about $7 per ton, which amounts to 
about $1, while on the finished product there is a duty of $6 per ton. 
You might think on the first thought that $5 per ton would be 
sufficient protection j however, we have abundant evidence to prove 
the contrary, the principal one being that we are obliged to pay our 
labor from $12 to $25 per week for fifty- four hours' work, wnile the 
foreign grinders employ woman, child, and convict labor, at an 
average of 25 cents per day, or $1.50 per week, and they work four- 
teen hours per day in summer time and twelve hours in winter, as 
compared to our nine hours per day. 
Yours, very truly, 

James H. Rhodes & Co., 
E. R. Murphy, President. 



THE EELGASS-LEHMAN CO MPA NY, CHICAGO, ILL., WISHES HO 
IHCBEASE OF DUTY ON PUMICE STONE. 

Chicago. December 10, 1908. 
Hon. H. S. Boutell, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The matter that I wish to call to your attention is 
pumice stone imported into this country from Italian points, princi- 
pally from Messina and Genoa. 

This material is brought in both in the original lump and in a 
powdered form. The present duty is $6 per ton on the powdered or 
manufactured product and a specific duty of 15 per cent on the lump 
or original pumice. 

The duty on the powdered article is excessive when you consider 
that the original cost of this material in Italy is about $10 per ton, 
making the duty about 60 per cent The duty on the lump pumice 
stone is about right, and should be retained in the tariff list at that 
amount. 
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Several months ago the Italian Government imposed an export 
duty on this commodity, which was a further hardship when you 
consider the import duty of $6 per ton imposed on it by our Govern- 
ment. 

This material does not come into competition with any American 
product, for the reason that the manufacturers who use Italian pumice 
2nd that they are unable to use " silica " or American pumice stone 
for their uses. 

The finest silica can be produced and delivered in Chicago for about 
$7.50 per ton, as against a cost of $22 per ton on Italian pumice stone, 
so you will see that if it is a matter of protection the American in- 
dustry is certainly fully protected. 

Regarding the lump or original Italian pumice, there is none found 
in the United States that can be used in the manufactures and arts, 
and there should only be a duty for revenue, as there is nothing to 
protect. 

This matter will be up in the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
is of very great importance to the pumice-stone importers. The T. J. 
Peterson Company, whom we represent, are very large importers and 
are vitally interested in having the tariff on this material reduced, 
but under no conditions do they want an increase of duty. 

Tou will be giving the pumice-stone business and myself personally 
a boost by doing what you can along the lines of this letter. 
Very truly, yours, 

John C« Lehman, 
For The Kielgass-Lehman Co. 



THE CTTDAHT PACKING COMPANY, SOU TH OM AHA, NEBB., SUB- 
MITS ADDITIONAL STATEMENT BELATIVE TO THE DITTY ON 

PUMICE STONE. 

Washington, D. C, December 28, 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: There are five interests, so far as we know of, to be 
considered by your committee in disposing of the proposed increase 
of duty on imported pumice. 

First. That of the Government from a revenue standpoint. 

Second. The consumer. 

Third. The application of J. R. Waddell & Co. and T. Van Am- 
ringe, to place the imported rock pumice on the free list 

Fourth. The application of James H. Rhodes & Co. to place the 
rock or unmanufactured imported on the free list and to increase the 
duty on the manufactured to $9 per ton. 

Fifth. The request of the Cudahy Company and William Quigley 
to increase the duty to one-half cent per pound on all classes of im- 
ported pumice. 

The rurther evidence we now present in support of our position. 

The duty collected by the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1907, from the unmanufactured imported pumice was 
$8,183.10, and from the manufactured $20,680.79; total, $28,863.89. 
(See Report No. 15, Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau 
of Statistics, 1907, p. 54.) 
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The proposed increase from the existing rate ($6 per ton on im- 
ported manufactured and 15 per cent of the appraised valuation at 
American ports on the unmanufactured) is so slight (yet absolutely 
necessary} that we do not apprehend it will reduce the Government's 
revenue rrom this source within the next two years, because it re- 

3uires time to fully develop new enterprises and locate the markets 
or the manufactured material; but after that time it will compel 
the importer and broker to reduce their profits and meet legitimate 
American competition if they desire to continue patronizing foreign 
interests instead of American. 

From a business standpoint let us compare the income of the Gov- 
ernment as the law exists at present with the general benefits with the 
law as we request. For the sake of argument we will admit the Gov- 
ernment's revenue from the importation of pumice, which amounts 
to about $30,000 per annum, will be entirely cut off in three years. 
In the loss of this trifling amount of revenue will we not have built 
up an enterprise at home employing a large number of American • 
wage-earners? Will we not keep at home from one to three hundred 
thousand dollars that otherwise would be paid annually to foreign 
countries for the raw and manufactured pumice and for ocean 
freights? Will we not enhance the value oi thousands of acres of 
the pumice land which otherwise would be of but little value ? Labor, 
and the western farmer owning pumice land, and -the consumer of the 
manufactured material will be the recipients of 80 per cent of the 
benefits derived from the granting of our request. 

The American consumer is by right entitled to pay only a legiti- 
mate profit for what he uses, whether it be something to eat, wear, or 
use in any lawful business in which he may be engaged. On the other 
hand, he has no right to demand or expect that Congress will enact 
a law or permit one to remain in force which will build up foreign 
industries employing poorly paid foreign labor and bring their manu- 
factured and unmanufactured product into the United States and 
dump same onto our people, ana thus destroy or retard the develop- 
ment of a legitimate competitive American business employing and 
paying decent wages to their laborers, even though one American 
citizen in five thousand who might use the article would be required 
to pay a cent or two more in the run of a year than he otherwise 
woula have paid for the imported article (which would not be true 
in this case). 

As the hearing before the committee December 4, 1908, one of your 
honorable members suggested if we " could develop this industry so 
as to ultimately reduce this to the cost of what it now is, he would be 
for our proposition." There can be no question but that this will be 
done and in less than three years; the consumer will be reached and 
get his material at a price greatly reduced from that paid at present; 
the American consumers will demand this; competition will force it, 
if nothing else. 

It is not the purpose of your applicants to secure the increase duty 
in order that they may add it to profits. Generally speaking, we 
think where a tariff has been placed on an article the public has been 
fairly treated. No doubt there are exceptions to this rule, and there 
may be articles on which the tariff has served its purpose and can be 
reduced or totally abolished, but these conditions do not apply to our 
proposition. 

75941— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 46 
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THE APPLICATION OF WADDELL A CO. AND VAN AMRINGE TO PLACE THE 
IMPORTED UNMANUFACTURED PUMICE ON THE FREE LIST. 

The application of the above-named parties will be found in the 

Eublishea report of the evening hearing before this committee Novem- 
er 23, 1908. 

We do not question the sincerity of the statements made by these 
gentlemen, but they are in many respects at variance with well-known 
facts. 

" Lump pumice stone is not found in this country and its being on 
the free list would not interfere with the development of any proper- 
ties in the United States," as stated by Waddell & Co. 

Similar statement was made by Mr. Van Amringe. 

It is well known to the writer of this brief and many other persons 
that enormous deposits of both rock and powdered pumice exist in the 
Western States, namely, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
.Utah. Colorado, South Dakota, and others. (See statement William 
Quigley.) 

The granting of the request of these people would not only stop all 
future development, but crush out concerns now engaged in the at- 
tempt to manufacture the American pumice. 

It appears from the statements made by these gentlemen that they 
are not objecting to. the development of the foreign material by the 

i>oorly paid foreign laborers, up to the point where the fruits of their 
abor can be laid down at the American port ; beyond this point they 
can no longer use this cheap labor ; but their competitors on the other 
side of the water can go further and use this cheap labor in manufac- 
turing the pumice, bring it to the American ports, and for $6 per ton 
duty place their material on the market in competition with that pro- 
duced by the American grinder. 

To take the duty off the rock or unmanufactured pumice would be 
wrong for two reasons ; first, it would destroy all present semblance 
of competition and place the business in the hands of two or three 
people in this country ; second, it would forever kill the development 
of the American pumice, and take thousands of dollars out of the 
United States for the foreign raw ^material and ocean freights that 
would remain at home if the American material were given the pro- 
tection it deserves. 

In the applications of Waddell & Co. and Van Amringe before 
your honorable committee, neither requested the duty increased on the 
pumice wholly manufactured in foreign countries and imported into 
the United States; yet in the same application to place the rock 
form on the free list they tell you the duty on the imported rock 
amounts to $1.05 per ton, that the cost price of producing a ton of 
manufactured pumice in America out of. the imported rock is $23.08, 
and that the foreign wholly manufactured, with the $6 per ton 
duty paid, can be laid down in this country for $20 per ton and less. 
Suppose we concede the $1.05 they ask; it still leaves their material 
costing them $22.03 per ton as against the manufactured imported 
$20 per ton. (See Exhibits A and B.) It would not seem to us 
that they could do much business with a margin of $2.03 per ton 
against them. The truth is, we do not know what the real margin 
of profit is on this imported material. On the 1st day of December, 
1908, the Cudahy Company was quoted carload, four standard 
grades of pumice f . o. b. New York City at $22.50 per ton. 
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THE APPLICATION OP JAMES H. RHODES & CO. TO PLACE THE ROCK OR 
UNMANUFACTURED ON THE FREE LIST AND INCREASE THE DUTY ON 
THE MANUFACTURED IMPORTED TO $9 PER TON. 

We have carefully summed up their showing, and believe after 
your committee has read their statements all doubts will be removed 
if any ever existed in your minds as to the fairness of our position 
and the necessity of its adoption. 

They tell you "All of the pumice stone in the world is produced 
in the Lipan Island of Italy. In no other place in the world has 
a pumice deposit been found suitable for the mechanical uses for 
which Italian pumice stone is now used." 

We do not desire to discuss this point, but simply state these 
people must be ignorant of the conditions in the Rocky Mountains 
and unfamiliar with the Government's geological reports as well as 
• the numerous reports by scientists on this subject. 

They again state " You should bear in mind that we are forced 
to buy our crude material from them as it occurs no other place in 
the world." 

If this was true, the manufactured and unmanufactured should 
be on the free list; to place a duty on material which was abso- 
lutely owned and controlled by people in a foreign country, would 
mean they would advance the selling price over and above their 
profit to cover the import duty, and the consumer would be the loser. 

They again say: "We would especially call attention to the fact 
that 90 per cent of the labor used in manufacturing this material is 
that of Italian convicts, who are sentenced to this island, and who 
are obliged to work for their food and locked up for the night 
These convicts are given 10 cents a day to buy food with by the 
Italian Government, and earn an average of 20 cents by working in 
the pumice mills." 

You are also told : " Children as young as 8 years old are em- 
ployed in the mills and the hours of work are from 6 in the morning 
until 7 at night." ^ 

Must the American in the attempt to produce his pumice be com- 
pelled to compete with child labor and convicts of foreign countries? 
We contend it is wrong in principle and unfair to our own people 
for this Government to collect or receive a revenue under the condi- 
tions above set forth, when the article from which the duty is col- 
lected can be produced in this country and at no greater cost. 

These gentlemen tell your committee they have in three years lost 
$6,558.75 in the pumice business on account of not being able to com- 
pete with the Italian. If they will join forces with us and others in 
the development of the American article, we will give battle to the 
Italian material^ providing your committee adopts our request. 

If your committee would grant all these gentlemen ask, under their 
own showing it would avail them nothing; in fact, it would simply 
inure to the benefit of the foreign pumice owner and be detrimental to 
the American consumer. 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE CUDAHT COMPANY AND WILLIAM QUIOLET TO 
INCREASE THE DUTY ON ALL CLASSES OF IMPORTED PUMICE TO ONE- 
HALF CENT PER POUND. / 

If the request of these applicants be granted it will mean that 
within three years every pound of pumice used in the United States 
will be taken from the American deposits, developed by American 
capital, American labor, with American machinery. The evidence 
before your committee December 4, 1908, shows that the present 
machinery of the Cudahy plant is capable of turning out from 1,800 
to 2,000 pounds per day. This is an error. Their capacity is 3,600 
pounds per day, and from the report of an expert machinist, with an 
outlay of $10,000 the Cudahy plant can be made to produce from 
40 to 50 tons per day. I only mention this fact for the reason 
that one of the memliers of your committee questioned our ability 
to supply the market, which we can do. Yet that is not to be expected, 
for the reason that the moment it is known your honorable com- 
mittee has recommended the adoption of our application many 
other owners of American pumice deposits will develop their proper- 
ties, and American muscle and American brain will then commence 
working to contrive the best and most economical methods for han- 
dling the rfcw as well as the manufactured product; then and not 
until then will real legitimate competition on this article commence 
in the United States — a thing that has never existed on the imported 
pumice, so far as we have been able to learn. 

While it may be of no interest to your committee, yet we feel it a 
point worthy of consideration to tell you this company expended 
something like $25,000 in field, chemical, and experimental work in 
the development of the American pumice. A failure would have 
meant a loss for which Congress would not have been asked to re- 
coup. All obstacles, so far as money and labor can accomplish, 
have been removed ; it is no longer a question of material. 

One difficulty only remains to be removed to insure the develop- 
ment of the American pumice, and this is within the power of your 
honorable committee, viz, to recommend the adoption Of the Cudahy 
Company's application and place a duty of one-naif cent per pound 
on all imported pumice. This is absolutely necessary in order to 
equalize the difference between the wage of $2.50 per day paid the 
western American laborer in producing the American pumice and 
the wage of from 18 to 40 cents per day paid the Italian and Sicilian 
to produce the imported pumice. 

For years foreign pumice came to this country duty free, and not 
until 1897 was the importer required to pay a duty ; and the amount 
then required to be paid was so small it still throttled the develop- 
ment of the American fields and gave to foreign countries a monopoly 
of the business, both as respects development and sale to our own 
home people. Notwithstanding all of these facts, advantages, and 
opportunities for lessening the cost of production and cheapening the 
material to the consumer the price has practically remained the same, 
and it always will if present conditions are permitted to exist 

Would it not seem a little out of the ordinary for a foreigner who 
had practically the monopoly of a product, as the Italian has of the 
pumice proposition, to lessen the cost price to the consumers of a 
foreign country? Why not give the American an opportunity for 
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a few years to see what he can do not only for himself, but the con- 
sumer! 

We are opposed to the tariff on pumice as it now exists for two 
reasons: 

First. Because the duty on the imported manufactured is specific, 
while on the rock, or unmanufactured, it is an ad valorem duty; 
the duty on this class of material whether raw, partly or wholly man- 
ufactured, should be specific. 

Second. To allow an ad valorem duty such as now exists to be col- 
lected on the imported rock pumice leaves the door open for a non- 
resident alien, such as the Italian or Sicilian, who may own pumice 
deposits in his own country, to ship his unfinished material to the 
American seaboard points, then rent a shack, man the plant with 
his own country's cheap labor, and for the purpose of crushing out 
the American manufacturer place his product for a time on the mar- 
ket at less than cost of producing the American pumice. 

To the American grinder, such as Messrs. Waddell & Co., Van 
Amringe, and James H. Rhodes & Co., we welcome them to the Amer- 
ican fields and request that they join with us and others in the devel- 
opment of our own natural resources. The machinery they use in 
grinding the foreign pumice can be utilized in manufacturing the 
American : hence there need be no loss to them if our request should 
be granted. 

In conclusion we ask on whose side are the eauities? 

We have a right to assume each member of this committee is a 
business map, and will approach this proposition in a purely business 
way, and give to each interest herein presented that careful and 
deliberate consideration it deserves. 

It has been our object in presenting this matter to be perfectly fair 
to a all interests, believing at the same time our position is the only 
fair, just, and equitable one for this honorable committee to follow; 
all of which is respectfully submitted. 

The Cudahy Company. 
William Quioley. 

By their representatives : 
M. T. Garlow, 
T. S. Todd. 



Exhibit A. 

New York, December 1, 1908. 
Cudahy Packing Company, 

New York City. 
Gentlemen : In reply to your inquiry, we are pleased to quote you 
a combination car of imported pumice stone, grades 3F, 2F, IF, and 
O, at 1$ cents per pound, packed in bags f. o. b. New York, $22.50 
per ton. 

" Trusting that we may be favored with your order, we remain, 
Yours, very truly, 

Henry Klein & Co. 
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Exhibit B. 

Omaha, November 12, 1908. 
The Cudahy Packing Company, 

South Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear Sirs : Yours of the 4th instant at hand. You inclose sample 
of unmanufactured product and designate it as a natural pumice 
and request examination of same. 

Will say that the substance is certainly pumice, as indicated by 
both a chemical and microscopical examination. Comparisons were 
made between this natural product and the regular pumice of com- 
merce. 

These tests comprised microscopical examination, water tests, abra- 
sive powers, and freedom from foreign matters. The material ap- 
pears in every respect equal to and often superior to the ground 
pumice of commerce. It will make at least four grades, correspond- 
ing to the regular grading of imported pumice, namely 3F, 2F, IF, 
and O. 

On use as an abrasive it appears to be superior to the powdered 
commercial pumice, working quickly and holding its edge well. 
Yours, truly, 

Wilson W. Low, Chemist 

t 

Exhibit C. 

Omaha, Nebr., November 11, 1908. 
The Cudahy Packing Company, 

South Omaha, Nebr. 
Gentlemen : We have given vour pumice practical test on some of 
the highest grade pianos manufactured by this company, and find it 
superior in fineness and quality to any of the imported ; the latter 
we have uzed for years in finishing work. 
Yours, truly, 

Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company, 
W. W. Turner, Manager. 

Exhibit D. 

New York, December 19, 1908. 
Mr. M. T. Garlow, 

Cudahy Packing Company, South Omaha, Nebr. 
Dear Sir : Replying to your inquiry in regard to labor conditions 
in Italy and Sicily, \ beg to say that it became necessary for me to 
visit both of these sections a short time ago to investigate their min- 
ing and labor methods. 

1 traveled from Palermo to Girgenti, Favara, Caltanissetta, Ca- 
tania, Messina, and the northern or talc section of Italy. 

I found that the wages paid for common labor were from 18 cei\te 

per day to 35 cents per day, with a fair average, I should say, of 25 

cents per day, and in my judgment the wages paid in this country 

for corresponding labor would be at least from $1.50 to $2 per day. 

I am, yours, very truly, 

T. S. Todd. 
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Exhibit E. 

Omaha, Nebr., December 21 , 1908. 
Gudahy Company, 

South Omaha, Nebr. 
Gentlemen : At your request I have gone oyer your pumice plant 
and made a careful inspection of your machinery ana methods of 
producing merchantable pumice, with the object in view of increasing 
the capacity of your plant With an expenditure of about $10,000 
I can improve your plant and bring the daily output up to between 
40 and 50 tons. 

Yours, truly, C. Morrison. 

CLAY AND CLAY PRODUCTS. 

THE LACLEDE-CHKISTY CLAY PK0DUCTS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, 
M0., SUGGESTS NEW CLASSIFICATIONS. 

St. Louis, November 16, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Sixtieth Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Laclede-Christy Clay Products Company, manufac- 
turer, engaged in handling anything in clay products, as miner, 
manufacturer, and jobber, is interested and concerned in a revision or 
certain paragraphs in the present tariff on imports into the United 
States and the free list as contained, in the act of July 24, 1897, pre- 
scribed by Schedule B, earths, earthenware, and glassware. 

We submit for your consideration the arguments and recommenda- 
tions hereinafter mentioned as a basis for proposed changes. It will 
be our purpose to confine our issues to facts, placing them before you 
as concisely as possible. 

Laclede-Christy Clay Products Company succeeded Christy Fire 
Clay Company, established in 1857, first develiped the celebrated 
Christy Missouri washed pot clay as a substitute for the imported 
German clays; Laclede Fire Brick Manufacturing Company, estab- 
lished in 1844, originally offered refractory bench settings and retorts 
to the manufacturers of coal gas ; and Jamieson-French Fire day 
Company, organized in 1895. It is a Missouri corporation, has a 
paid-up capital of $4,000,000, all invested in the clay products busi- 
ness; owns and controls extensive clay and kaolin deposits and has 
fee-simple title to over 700 acres of unencumbered realty, on which its 
clay mines are located, within the city of St Louis ; operates regularly 
ana fully three plants, two within the city of St. Louis and one in St 
Louis -County, employing about 1,000 men, with a pay roll aggregat- 
ing over $500,000 annually. 

In the statement " Mineral products of the United States," pre- 
pared by the Department of the Interior, United States Geological 
Survey, qlay products has a scheduled value in the calendar year 1907 
of $158,942,369, ranking fifth with all other metallic, nonmetallic, and 
unspecified minerals, following pigiron, bituminous coal, copper, and 
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Pennsylvania anthracite, respectively. About 10 per cent of this 
amount represents the value of refractories (fire brick, fire-clay tiles, 
retort or gas-bench settings, furnace or tank blocks and stones, ana 
probably gas retorts)^ the principal producing States, selling 80 per 
cent of the whole, being (1) Pennsylvania, (2) Ohio, (3) Missouri. 
(4) New Jersey, (5) Kentucky; the ilext, New York, shows a value 
of 50 per cent less than New Jersey. In fire clays mined and sold 
Missouri ranks fourth, following New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio in that order. In refractories Missouri contributes 11 per cent, 
and 4.34 per cent of total clay products. 

It will be our purpose to take up with you only high-grade fire 
clays or earths of a refractory and flux-resisting character used in the 
manufacture of glasshouse pots, tank-furnace blocks, and furnace 
stones, crucibles, gas retorts, and retort or gas-bench settings, and 
other refractories for the building of furnaces where such conditions 
obtain. These clays are indispensable in the glass, gas, iron and 
steel, cement, and all other metallurgical industries. 

For convenient reference we have copied herein the paragraphs 
under discussion : 

Clays or earths: 93. Clays or earths, unwrought or unmanufactured, not 
specially provided for in this act, one dollar per ton ; wrought or manufactured, 
not specially provided for in this act, two dollars per ton ; china clay or kaolin, 
two dollars and fifty cents per ton ; limestone rock asphalt containing not more 
than fifteen per centum of bitumen, fifty cents per ton ; asphaltum and bitumen, 
not specially provided for in this act, crude, if not dried, or otherwise advanced 
in any manner, one dollar and fifty cents per ton; if dried or otherwise ad- 
vanced in any manner, three dollars per ton ; bauxite, or beauxite, crude, not 
refined or otherwise advanced in condition from its natural state, one dollar per 
ton; fuller's earth, unwrought and unmanufactured, one dollar and fifty cents 
per ton ; wrought or manufactured, three dollars per ton. 

522. Clay: Common blue clay in* casks suitable for the manufacture of 
crucibles. 

614. Minerals, crude, or not advanced in value or condition by refining or 
grinding, or by other process of manufacture, not specially provided for In this 
act. 

Our high-grade clays result from high-priced and limited area 
realty, sinking of shafts with heavy maintenance charges under hard 
mining conditions, $2.50 per day wages, others in proportion, erecting 
• of buildings for handling, weathering, and treating three to five years 5 
supply at all times, and refining through the washeries. A further 
step is calcining or burning. 

The imported clays result from abundant clay areas, no additional 
expense nor time required to market, save simple selecting (the picked 
clay is prepared for immediate use, while the unpicked clay is in its 
natural state — the importing agent) , to remove foreign Vegetable 
matter, spading direct from ground, wages about 75 cents per day, 
and then ready for use. These are conditions more particularly in 
Germany, the largest exporter of clays under discussion, which are 
quite extensively used in lieu of the domestic clays. England in min- 
ing and preparations of clays resembles Germany, but in competition 
we meet her chiefly with our manufactured products. The great ton- 
nage of clays imported from England is china clay or kaolin; from 
France chiefly bauxite. (Note Exhibits C and B.) The only invest- 
ment required for the marketing of these clays in the United States 
is conducting selling agencies, which frequently represent other 
foreign lines and thus reduce the actual investment in our trade. 
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Fear plays a most important part in the use of high-grade clays — 
the fact that imported clays have been and continue to be used more 
and more each year is their best advertisement We are making slow 
headway because, though educational campaigns and practical dem- 
onstrations, brought about r by research work, prove our domestic clays 
to be equal and in many cases superior to the foreign clays, we are able 
to influence a change to the domestic clays only when price is made 
an object. Protection is imperatively necessary to enable us to dis- 
place foreign clays with domestic clays. Concerning use in the glass 
industry, Prof. H. A. Wheeler, in Missouri Geological Survey, Volume 
XI, Clay DepositSj page 28, writes: " Glass-pot clay is the most valu- 
able that is found m the State. The superior quality that is found in 
the St. Louis district is worth from $10 to $14 a ton for the No. 1 
grade of crude, picked, and washed pot clay, and $4 to $6 a ton for the 
So. 2 grade. Although the St. Louis fire-day seam in which this very 
valuable pot clay occurs covers about 180 square miles, or nearly one- 
half of the county, this exceptionally pure grade of clay is only found 
in local pockets or basins in this seam. Thus far only six such pockets 
have been found, all of which are limited in size and two are already 
exhausted. About 16,000 tons of this high-grade clay are produced 
annually, mostly of the washed variety ; " and again on page 251 : 
" Christy fire-clay mine." " This is located at the south end ofthe St. 
Louis district, at the crossing of the Morganford and Gravois roads, 
near Oak Hill, in the southwestern outskirts of St. Louis. The prop- 
erty is famous for the exceptionally high-grade character of the clay 
that it has produced. Mucn of it has been used for glass-pot purposes 
after careful sorting as crude pot clay, and after washing as washed 
pot clay. It enjoys a* very high reputation among the glass makers, 
as the slagging action of the alkalies in the manufacture of glass is 
very severe while the strength demand to carry the load in making 
plate glass is very great The glasshouse service is the most severe 
of all demands on fire clay." The superiority of these clays renders 
them invaluable in the manufacture of gas retorts and retort or gas- 
bench settings. Concerning use in the manufacture of crucibles assay, 
Exhibit Ej herewith, Transactions of the American Ceramic Society, 
Volume X. ? 1908, article on " Tests of assay crucibles," pages 484 to 
525, inclusive, speaks for itself. We are developing at this time our 
clays for the manufacture of crucibles used in steel and other indus- 
tries. Our experiments thus far, although not complete, make it cer- 
tain that we can offer a clay equally as good and suitable, and we hope 
better, than the imported clays. 

German pot clays are described : " Raw clay, unpicked, in oblong 
lumps, at $3.30 per case of 530 pounds gross; " " Raw clay, picked in 
small pieces, $9.40 per cask of 1,230 pounds gross;" "Raw clay, 
picked, at $9.25 per cask, averaging about 1,230 pounds gross; " 
" Burnt clay, picked, at $10.50 per cask, averaging about 1,170 
pounds- gross." Later quotation : " Oblong lump, to $3.25 per case 
of 530 pounds gross;" and a purchase " Burnt, picked, at $11 per cask 
of 1,170 pounds." German crucible clays are described " suitable 
for Denver style crucibles ; mark 4 F ' is at $11 per cask weighing 
about 1,170 pounds gross; " a cheaper clay, which will probably 
answer for the manufacture of crucibles, "A-G clay packed in casks 
weighing about 1,230 pounds gross, at $9.50 a cask This clay is 
picked and selected free of iron and other foreign matter, just as our 
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picked pot clay of the G & C mark. A-G clay packed in cases weigh- 
ing about 530 pounds gross, at $3.30 a case. This clay comes in ob- 
long lumps, just as it is taken from the mine, but, being naturally 
high grade and pure, we think it can be used in this way, when it 
would be much cheaper yet than the cask picked packing." These 
prices have been tested by purchases during the present year. 

It is our impression tnat the pot and crucible clays are identical, 
selected, of course, as offered, but merely graded. We base the state- 
ment on our knowledge of the conditions in getting out these clays 
from their chemical analyses, and, moreover, that our clays, which 
correspond to the German pot and crucible clays, may be, in fact 
have been, used in this dual service. 

Prices mentioned in the preceding clause were for minimum car- 
loads f . o. b. Baltimore or other Atlantic ports. All- prices applied 
in Exhibit D, herewith, are net per ton of 2,000 pounds. 

In the glass industry competition centers at Pittsburg, where our 
clays have displaced the German clays to only a slight extent, because 
the difference in cost is not sufficient to justify a change. As a rule 
the management is so dependent upon the practical clay man, usually 
a foreigner or a disciple of one, reared in an atmosphere of the knowl- 
edge oi foreign clays only, that he is satisfied. and is usually too busy 
in the selling end to keep home products in the manufacturing end. 

In the crucible industry competition centers at New York, where 
foreign clays are used almost exclusively. Domestic clays for cruci- 
bles are practically unknown ; but here lies our greatest opportunity 
to displace foreign with domestic clays. Our prices, however, must 
necessarily be 5 per cent to 15 per cent higher, owing to our freight 
rate of $5.30 per ton, as against the ocean ballast rate of $1 per ton 
on free-list clay. The Gulf ports, likewise the Pacific ports, enter 
little of these raw materials for either industry; it is our under- 
standing that the great percentage of assay crucibles used in the 
West are made East. (See Exhibit B.) 

Eliminating therefrom china clay and bauxite, 48,146 tons foreign 
clays, valued at $353,603, or $7 per ton, were imported, the duty being 
$86,010; 10,061 tons foreign clays, "suitable for the manufacture 
of crucibles," valued at $107,886, or $10 per ton, were imported with 
no duty. These 58,000 tons compete directly with us, and we feel 
the use of domestic clays should be encouraged by adequately taxing 
the foreign clays. 

Under the law of 1890 the duties on these importations would have 
approximated $30,000 additional. 

Since the enactment of the law of 1897 the importations of clay for 
crucibles has been high one year and low the next, and so on. Im- 
portations of all other clays have consistently increased, except in two 
years (see Exhibit A), and it is fair to assume that the tonnage of 
the various clays embraced proportionately increased during the pe- 
riod. 

Brick and tile : 87. Fire brick, weighing not more than ten pounds each, not 
glazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated In any manner, one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per ton ; glazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated, forty-five 
per centum ad valorem; brick, other than fire brick, not glazed, enameled, 
painted, vitrified, ornamented, or decorated in any manner, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem ; if glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, or deco- 
rated In any manner, forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

83. Tiles, plain unglazed, one color, exceeding two square inches in size, four 
cents per square foot; glazed, encaustic, ceramic, mosaic, vitrified, semlvitrifled, 
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flint, spar, embossed, enameled, ornamental, hand-painted, gold decorated, and 
all other earthenware tiles, valued at *not exceeding forty cents per square foot, 
eight cents per square foot ; exceeding forty cents per square foot, ten cents per 
square foot and twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

97. Articles and wares composed wholly or in chief value of earthy or min- 
eral substances, or carbon, not specially provided for in this act, if not deco- 
rated in any manner, thirty-five per centum ad valorem; if decorated, forty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

98. Gas retorts, three dollars each ; lava tips for burners, ten cents per gross 
and fifteen per centum ad valorem; carbons for electric lighting, ninety cents 
per hundred ; filter tubes, forty-five per centum ad valorem ; porous carbon pots 
for electric batteries, without metallic connections, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

We have described the process of preparation of clays for market- 
ing, domestic and foreign, both of which are used in various mixtures 
in the manufacture of refractory products and embraced under the 
above paragraphs. The reputation enjoyed by the imported clays 
in both the glass and crucible industries has taken hold in the gas 
industry. Thejr are restive lest they test the much-talked-of material 
which is in service and is claimed giving good results. One reason is 
that the United States, leading in many oranches, follows England 
and Germany in some of the newer economies, particularly in the 
gas industry, where, in an effort to put into practice new and efficient 
apparatus with resultant economies, designs nave been introduced and 
foreign materials used in their construction. 

At present we are trailing, but will soon take the lead ; given proper 
protection we can and will set a pace for our foreign neighbors. 

One hold the foreign materials have taken may be observed in the 
operations of an ingenious New Jersey manufacturer who imported 
German clays by cargoes, manufacturing into gas retorts and set- 
tings and onering to the trade as German retorts and settings. This 
we feel should be stopped. As retorts resemble crucibles, it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that for that reason no duty is paid on the 
clay for making gas retorts, this clay being entered for consumption 
under the free list, paragraph 522. 

Concerning the quality 01 the American product in the gas indus- 
try, its performance during a period of about fifty years has been 
most satisfactory. The industry is satisfied with results, but is at- 
tracted by the low prices of foreign material, notwithstanding the 
fact that comparative records show the domestic material to be the 
better. Up to some ten years ago no one thought of importing gas 
retorts or settings on any extensive scale. 

Minimum carload prices f . o. b. per standard gas retort, weighing 
approximately 2,000 pounds each, and gas retort or bench settings 
per net ton of 2,000 pounds, are shown on Exhibit F herewith. 

St. Louis, by reputation, has long enjoyed the distinction of lead- 
ing in supplying materials to the gas industry, and has well earned 
it by reason of the quality of her fire-clay products and gas retorts. 
This trade is supplied from coast to coast 

The new foreign ideas and innovations, supported by the low 
prices made possible by foreign cheap labor and nominal ocean 
freights, will mean a gradual supplanting of our established trade 
unless we can be protected by an adequate tax. 

We have carefully searched the records of statistics compiled by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, "Merchandise imported, 
quantities and values, by articles, years ended June 30, 1898 to 1907 " 
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(see table 161 from Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1907, 
thirtieth number) , and fail to find trhere any importations of retort 
or gas-bench settings, gas retorts, fire brick, or fire-clay tiles have 
been entered for consumption. 

It is our understanding that gas retorts are provided for in para- 
graph 98; retort or gas-bench settings, however, while intended to 
be provided for, are difficult to fit definitely to either of the schedules 
herein because of the size, shape, and description. We believe con- 
troversies have arisen in the past as to the correct and proper appli- 
cation of paragraphs, the contention being that if a piece exceeded 10 
pounds in weight it should be taxed, under paragraph 97, 35 per cent 
ad valorem, as against $1.25 per ton under paragraph 87. Others 
contending attempted to avail themselves of section 7. Under the 
law of 1890 retorts or gas-bench settings in all probability were pro- 
vided for under paragraph 93, the duty being $1.25 per ton; gas 
retorts, under paragraph 102, were taxed at $3 each. 

We nave attempted in the foregoing pages to point out to your 
committee the ptesent status of the ceramic or clay products industry 
as it relates to high-grade refractory products. In the words of Mr. 
Jefferson Middleton, writing about the record made in this refrac- 
tories branch during 1907, "the value of the fire-brick product also 
reached its maximum in 1907, ranging from $6,093,071, the minimum, 
in 1898 to $14,946,045 in 1907, an increase of $8,852,974, or 145.30 per 
cent." 

Press dispatches only yesterday give notice of recognition by the 
Federal Government of limitless resources and possibilities in this 
industry and the establishment of a technologic branch under the 
direction of the United States Geological Survey. 

We ourselves have long since realized this, as before stated, by 
starting our research department, devoted to the development of the 
clay-products industry in its every sphere. Satisfactory results, how- 
ever, can only be obtained by the enactment of a tax which will offset 
the handicap to our domestic clays and products created by the low 
wages and cheap ocean freights enjoyed by the foreign clays and 
products. 

Based upon these statements, we recommend to your committee 
that: 

Paragraph 87 be specifically limited to apply to standard, or 9-inch, 
fire brick and " weighing not more than' 10 pounds each; " the duty 
not to be changed. Add : " Retort or gas-bench settings, tank fur- 
nace blocks, and furnace stones, and all other refractory products of 
any kind, sizes, or shapes, $5 p>er ton." The balance of the paragraph 
appears all right, and to remain as before, with same duties. 

Paragraph 88 be modified so as not to apply to " tiles " manufac- 
tured of any refractory materials whatever. It should exclude all 
"fire clay or fire-brick tiles." With this exception, the paragraph 
appears in proper shape and to remain intact. 

Paragraph 93 be modified to read : " Clays or earths, unwrought or 
unmanufactured, suitable for and .used in the manufacture of glass- 
house" pots, tank-furnace blocks, and furnace stones, crucibles, gas 
retorts, retort or gas-bench settings, fire brick, fire-clay tile, and any 
refractory products in packages of any kind, $4 per ton ; wrought or 
manufactured, $5 per ton." The remainder of the paragraph, from 
44 China clay " on, to remain unchanged. 
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Paragraph 97 be modified so as to state specifically that it does 
not cover fire brick or fire-clay tiles, retort or gas-bench settings, 
which are fully covered elsewhere. No other change is suggested 
in this paragraph. 

Paragraph 98 be modified to read : " Gas retorts, 40 per centum ad 
valorem, tax not to be less than $5 per ton." Balance of paragraph 
from " lava tips for burners," etc., to remain unchanged. 

Section 522 be eliminated. We have suggested that it be included 
under paragraph 93. We feel that all the foreign clays, as described, 
should be made dutiable. 

Section 614 be made more specific. Clays or earths may be termed 
minerals, and as such should be made dutiable as provided for. 

If it is desired to continue this paragraph, we suggest a modifica- 
tion, so as not to conflict in any way with or include items covered 
in paragraph 93. 

We bespeak your favorable consideration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Laclede-Christy Clay Products Company, 
By R. D. Hatton, Secretary and Treasurer. 



Exhibit A. 
Imports of clays or earths into the United States, by countries, 1906. 



Coon try from which Imported. 



Tons. Dollars. 



Common blue clay or earth, for the manufacture of crucibles. 
Total Imports 



Germany.. v 

Holland 

Ouba. 



All other clays and earths. 



Total Imports.. 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

France— 

Japan 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

Italy- 

8paln 



Holland.. 



Cuba 

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

Chile.. 



Turkey In Asia 



6,494 



6,248 
250 

1 



240,000 



218,400 

10,481 

15,280 

800 

213 

884 

21 

24 

100 

80 

7 

5 

2 

1 



02,113 



60,081 

8,027 

5 



1,488,278 



1,287,204 

07,820 

77,526 

7,568 

6,926 

2,948 

1,425 

1,189 

919 

159 

62 

21 

10 

5 

1 



Report for 1907 In same form probably ready, showing importation of 286,454 tons. 
(The above is an extract from letter of date February 28, 1908, of the commercial 
department of the Philadelphia Museums, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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Exhibit B. 

Comparative prices foreign and domestic clays, minimum carloads, /. o. 6. 

points, as indicated. 

GEBMAN. 



Points. 


ji'lll 


Baw. 

picked, 

$0.40 cask 

of 1,290 

pounds. 


Baw, 

picked, 

$0.25 cask 

of 1,290 

pounds. 


Burnt, 
picked. 
$11 cask 
of 1,170 
pounds. 


A. G., 

picked, 

$0.50 cask 

of 1,280 

pounds. 


A.G., 

unpicked, 
$8 JO case 

of 530 
pounds. 


Baltimore 

New York.. 


$12.08 
12.08 
12.08 
12.08 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
15.08 


$15.05 
15.05 
15.05 
15.05 
17.45 
17.45 
17.45 
17.45 
17.45 
17.45 
18.05' 


$14.80 
14.80 
14.80 
14.80 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.80 


$18.50 
18.50 
18.50 
18.60 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
21.50 


$15.20 
* 15.20 
15.20 
15.20 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
18.20 


$12.90 
12 SO 


Philadelphia 

Boston 

Buffalo, N. Y 


12.80 
12.90 
14 70 


Pittsburg, Pa 


14 70 


Steubenvflle. Ohio 

Findlay, Ohio 

Indiana gas belt 

Chicago .. .__ _.. 

Rt t I/HliS-- T ----. .. .... 


14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
15.80 







DOMESTIC. 



Points. 



Baltimore 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Pittsburg, Pa 

8teubenvflle, Ohio. 

Findlay, Ohio 

Indiana gas belt 

Chicago 

St. Louis 



Raw 

selected, 

crude, 

bulk. 



$12.70 
18.90 
12.00 
18.70 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
10.80 
0.75 
0.40 
8.00 



Raw 

washed, 

pot, 

bulk. 



$16.10 
15.70 
15.80 
16.10 
18.40 
18.40 
13.40 
12.70 
12.15 
11.80 
10.40 



Burnt 
washed, 
pot, or 
selected 
crude, 
bulk. 



$18.90 
18.00 
18.60 
10.80 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
15.00 
15.85 
15.00 
18.60 



Common 

fireclay, 

bulk. 



$6.70 
7.80 
6.00 
7.70 
5.00 
5.00 
5,00 
4.80 
3.75 
8.40 
2.00 



Exhibit C. 

Comparative prices of foreign and domestic gas retorts and gas bench settings 
f. o. 6. point s, as indicated. 



Points. 




Gas retorts 




Qas bench settings. 


German. 


English. 


Domestic. 


German. 


English. 


Domestic. 


Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

New York 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St. LOUiS..-. -^r %J ... 


$26.00 
25.00 
26.00 
26.00 
27.40 
27.40 
28.00 


$16.66 
16.66 
16.65 
16.65 
10.06 
10.06 
10.66 


$24.40 
24.60 
25.00 
26.60 
21.00 
20.70 
18.00 
87.00 
87.00 


$12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
14.40 
14.40 
15.00 


$14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
12.00 
14.40 
14.40 
15.00 
26.00 
26.00 


$16.70 
16.00 
17.80 
17.70 
13.75 
18.40 
12.00 


8eattle- 

8an Francisco 


81.00 
81.00 
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Merchandise imported— Quantities and values, etc., years ended June SO, 1898 to 1907. 



Articles. 



Clays or earths: 

Common blue, for the manu-ftona . 

factore of crucibles . .free. .Idolls. 

/dolls. 

\ tons. 



factore ox cruciDies . .iree. . ia 
Allother dut -{t! 



1898. 



4,787 
66,867 
106,266 
788,819 



1899. 



1900. 



10, 

76,014 
116,757 
786,614 



I 



8,976 
109,488 
188,626 
926,111 



190L 



6,423 

67,768 

160,217 

1,086,977 



1902. 



6,266 

78,095 

187,168 

1,214,564 



Article*. 



1908. 



1904. 



1906. 



1906. 



1907. 



Clays or earths: 

Common bine, for the manu-ftona .. 
factore of crucibles. . .free. .Idolls. . 

Allother ««*»{£?:: 



8,498 

99,660 

203,867 

1,286,097 



7,601 

98,666 

196,125 

1,191,291 



4,675 

49,709 

200,445 

1,222,814 



6,494 

62,113 

240,699 

1,488,278 



10,064 

107,882 

276,890 

1,846,289 



THE LACLEDE-CHBISTY CLAY PRODUCTS CO MPANY , OP ST. 
LOUIS, M0., FILES SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF RELATIVE TO CLAYS, 
AND GAS RETORTS. 

St. Louis, Mo., December 1, 1908. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : We beg to hand you brief supplementing one sub- 
mitted November 16. We have corrected and attached herewith Ex- 
hibits E and F, wherein the price of the foreign and domestic clavs 
and clay products now afford a more favorable comparison, as the 
domestic are now priced on the same basis (with package and pack- 
ing) as the foreign items. 

We also attach herewith imports entered for consumption for the 
last eight years of gas retorts and retort or gas bench settings. (Ex- 
hibit G.) . . m 9 

We invite your special attention to the increase in price per retort, 
which is now being entered for consumption, showing ad valorem rate 
of duty greatly reduced at the present time as compared with the year 
1901. Tne explanation is that the first and lowest priced retort 
listed is of standard or 9-foot type, the present importations being of 
sectional type; one complete retort may be as long as 21 feet 9 inches, 
over two and one-third times longer than the standard, and taxed but 
$8 duty each, the same as standard. 

We find in original brief that we omitted from recommendation 
for duty on retort or gas bench settings the percentage of ad valorem, 
and repeat in full the recommendation corrected as follows : 

Paragraph 87 to be specifically limited to apply to standard or 9-lnch fire 
brick and "weighing not more than 10 pounds each;" the duty not to be 
changed ; add " retort or gas bench settings, tank furnace blocks, and furnace 
stones, and all other refractory products of any kind, sizes, or shapes, not 
decorated, 35 per cent ad valorem, tax not to be less than $5 per ton." The 
balance of the paragraph appears all right and to remain as before with same 
duties. 

We bespeak your careful and favorable consideration. 
Yours, very truly, 

Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co. 
R. D. Hatton, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Exhibit D Corrected. 

Comparative prices foreign and domestic clays, minimum car loads. 

[F. o. b. points, as Indicated.] 



Points. 



Raw 

un- 
picked 

$3.26 
case of 

630 
pounds. 



Baltimore 

NewYork 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Buffalo.N.Y 

Pittsburg, Pa 

8teubenville, Ohio. 

Findlay,Ohio 

Indiana Gas Belt.. 

Chicago 

8t Louis 



German. 



$12.06 
12.08 
12.08 
12.08 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 

■ 14.48 
14.48 
16.08" 



Raw 
picked 

$9.40 
cask of 

1,230 
pounds. 



$16.06 
16.06 
16.06 
16.06 
17.46 
17.46 
17.46 
17.45 
17.45 
17.45 
18.05 



Raw 
picked 

$9.25 
cask of 

1,230 
pounds. 



Burnt- 
picked 
$11 cask 
of 1,170 
pounds. 



$14.80 
14.80 
14.80 
14.80 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.80 



A.G. 
picked 

$9.60 
cask of 

1,280 
pounds. 



$18.60 
18.50 
18.50 
18.60 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
21.50 



$15.20 
15.20 
16.20 
15.20 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
18.20 



A.G. 
un- 
picked 
$3.80 
case of 

630 
pounds. 



$12.80 
12.30 
12.30 
12.30 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
15.30 



Domestic. 



Raw se- 
lected 
crude. 



$15.20 
15.80 
16.40 
16.20 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
12.80 
12.25 
11.90 
10.50 



Raw 

washed 
pot 



$18.60 
18.20 
17.80 
18.60 
15.90 
15.90 
15.90 
15.20 
14.65 
14.30 
12.90 



Burnt 

washed Com 

pot or | mon 

se- fire 

lected clay, 
crude, j 



$20.80 
21.40 
21.00 
21.80 
19.10 
19.10 
19.10 
18.40 
17.85 
17.50 
16.10 



$9.20 
9.80 
9.40 

10.20 
7.60 
7.60 
7.50 
6.86 
6.20 
6.90 
4.50 



Exhibit F Corrected. 

Comparative prices foreign and domestic gas retorts and gas bench settings. 

[F. o. b. points, as indicated.] 



Points. 



Baltimore 

Philadelphia.. 

NewYork 

Boston 

Cincinnati *..... 

Chicago 

St Louis 

8eattle , 

San Francisco. 



Gas retorte. 



German. English. Domestic. 



$25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
27.40 
27.40 
28.00 



$16.66 
16.65 
16.65 
16.66 
19.06 
19.05 
19.66 



$27.90 
28.10 
28.60 
29.10 
24.50 
24.20 
21.50 
40.50 
40.50 



Gas bench settings. 



German. English. Domestic 



$12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
14.40 
14.40 
16.00 



$14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
12.00 
14.40 
14.40 
16.00 

. 25.00 
26.00 



$20.20 
20.40 
20.80 
21.20 
17.26 
16.90 
15.60 
35.40 
35.40 



Exhibit G. 
Imports entered for consumption — Gas retorts and gas bench or retort settings. 



Year. 


Gas retorts, duty $8 each. „ 


"All other articles and 
wares composed wholly 
or in chief value of 
earthy or mineral sub- 
stances or carbon, not 
specially provided for, 
36 per cent, not deco- 
rated." 




No. 


Value. 


Value per 
unit of 

quantity 
each. 


Ad valo- 
rem rate 
of duty. 


Value. 


Rate of duty 
ad valorem. 


1901 


126 
101 
233 
640 
660 
146 
56 
21 


$1,825 
2,284 
6,212 
15,570 
19,457 
4,253 
1,619 
607 


$14.48 
22.12 
22,88 
24.88 
29.48 
29.13 
29.44 
29.00 


Percent. 
20.71 
13.66 
18.41 
12.83 
10.18 
10.30 
10.20 
10.80 


$99,482.30 
74,946.00 
86,608.86 
82,761.78 
61,864.60 
60,838.41 
98,241.62 
62,302.97 


Per cent, 

35 


1902 


85 


1903 


86 


1904 


35 


1905 


$5 


1906 


36 


1907 


86 


1908 


$6 
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CLAYS. 

[Paragraph 93.] 

WILLIAM J. OLIVER, KNOXVILLE, TENN., THINKS DUTY OH 
CLAYS SHOULD BE ADVANCED TO ONE DOLLAE FEB TON. 

Knoxville, Tenn., November 19, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: For the past twenty years I have been to a very 
large extent interested in southern clays. On account of the very low 
duty, and the fact that they hring English clays in as ballast, it has 
practically put us out of business. 

We are now shipping from 5,000 to 8,000 tons a year from a minet 
which I own in South Carolina. We are in direct competition with 
the washed clays of Cornwall, England, and should the tariff be re- 
duced, it will mean the closing of our mines. 

As a matter of fact, it should be raised at least $1 per ton. 
Yours, very truly, 

Wm. J. Oliver, 



CHINA CLAY OR KAOLIN. 

[Paragraph 93.] 

VARIOUS AMERICAN CLAY-PRODUCING COMPANIES URGE THE 
NEED OF CONTINUED PROTECTION. 

Macon, Ga., November 19, 1908. 

Chairman of the Committee on Tariff Revision, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We inclose herewith a memorial on earths to your hon- 
orable body for proper consideration and action. Owing to the lim- 
ited time at our command it has been impossible for us to supply com- 
plete data, which would be convincing of the absolute equity of our 
positions. If in need of additional facts or argument we sincerely 
trust that you will afford us a hearing or opportunity to submit addi- 
tional facts. 

Yours, very truly, 

The Georgia Kaolin Company. 



Macon, Ga., November 18, 1908. 
Members of the Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: Your committee having announced its readiness to receive 
on the 23d instant memorials from those interested in the proposed 
tariff legislation as it may affect imported earths, etc., the under- 
signed, representing their various enterprises located in the State of 
Georgia, respectfully submit the following statement, with their peti- 
tion tnat the duties on imported clays be increased, circumstances and 
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conditions having so combined that the present duty affords very lit- 
tle, if any, protection to the industry in which they are interested. 

The duty upon imported clays was at one time $5 per ton of 2,240 
pounds, and tnis was reduced to the present rate of $2.50 per 2,240 
pounds. Since this reduction the competition of trunk fines and 
ocean steamers has combined to place the miners and refiners of 
clays located in the interior parts of the country at a decided disad- 
vantage as compared with the foreign miners, whose plants are really 
all located convenient to shipping points in England. 

Your memorialists therefore desire to place before your committee 
such general information on the subject as the limited time at their 
disposal will permit, and they will be prepared at a later date to 
place such adaitional data as may be specifically requested. 

First. It is assumed that your commission is fully aware of the uses 
to which this kaolin or clay is put, but your petitioners will state that 
the consumers of their product include the following manufactures: 
Porcelain, tiles, sanitary wares 2 earthenware, paper, wall paper, 

Saints, interior paints, soaps, linoleum, oilcloths, window shades, 
ruggists' specialties; and that for these purposes a material of uni- 
form character and of as white a color as possible is required. It 
must be free from sand, mica, and silica. 

Second. The deposits of clay in Georgia are sedimentary and are 
located on the coastal plain at an average distance from the seaboard 
approximating 150 miles. In some cases the deposits are of such 
purity as to be incapable of much refining, but in the great majority 
of the deposits a process of refinement is required to make the mate- 
rial suitable for the use of manufacturers. It is only of late years 
that the extent of these deposits has been generally known and their 
extent and apparent value nave now attracted enterprise and capital 
toward their development. In the mining of these clays many unex- 

Eected difficulties have been encountered. The absence of surface rock 
as made it impossible to mine the clays by any process other than the 
removal of the entire surface material ; wnich averages about 25 feet 
of sand and red earth. Hydraulic mininjg or any of the more eco- 
nomical or speedy methods are not practical, and the cuts or mines 
being open each rain storm compels not only the cessation of opera- 
tions, but the seepage water carries much stain on the surface exposed. 
There is a singular absence of running streams of pure or clear water 
in the proximity of these deposits, and while expensive efforts have 
been made to discover artesian water or a supply by deep borings, 
these have so far proved unsuccessful and the miners are dependent 
upon the immediate rainfall or some small springs for water with 
which to carry on their work. 

While therefore the deposits are apparently rich, the difficulties 
with which they are uncovered and prepared for market are ex- 
tremely great, and many obstacles have to oe overcome before the in- 
dustry, so far as the South is concerned, can be made profitable. 

Third. As compared with the methods possible to the foreign 
miners, whose clays are almost without exception residentary de- 
posits, are all abundantly supplied with water, and are able to use 
hydraulic methods where the surface material is not of a staining 
character, the miners of Georgia clays are at a distinct disadvantage 
in addition to which your memoralists beg to point out that they are 
reliably informed that laborers in the English mines work for from 
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one-third to one-half less wages than are paid to the negroes in the 
Georgia clay mines; that fuel, engine supplies, tools, and machines 
are all less costly, and that superintendents, foremen, and salesmen 
cost less than one-naif of what has to be paid in America. 

Like almost every other American industry, the clay producers 
have many initial obstacles to overcome and need all the assistance 
and protection which their Government can extend them to the extent 
of placing them on an equal with foreign miners. The American 
clay miners are not desirous of reducing wages to their employees or 
denying to the transportation companies a fair return for their 
services. They only ask that they be given protection enough to 
meet the difference in conditions which will secure to them on their 
merits their full share of the domestic markets. 

Fourth. The principal points of consumption for these clays are 
located in Maine, Massachusetts, western ftew York, western Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and by an unfortunate combi- 
nation of circumstances, over which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission appears to have no control, or appears to be ineffective to 
deal with, the southern miners are placed at a serious disadvantage 
in regard to rates of transportation. 

The large steamers now crossing the Atlantic appear to be willing 
to carry kaolin from the English ports to the American ports for 
rates ranging from $1 to $1.75 per ton. Portland, Me., as a case in 
point, can be reached from Liverpool for $1.50 per ton, while it would 
cost the Georgia shipper $4 at least. The rates from Liverpool and 
Fowey to Boston, Newport News, Baltimore, New Orleans, and 
Philadelphia are about the same, and through rates from these points 
to the principal points of consumption in the East are so low as to 
again place the Georgia miner at a disadvantage. Thus we would 
instance that from Liverpool or Fowey, in England, to Chicago, with 
an ocean rate to New Orleans of $1.50 per ton, can be combined a rail 
rate of 12 cents from New Orleans to Chicago, via the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad,, making a through rate from Liverpool or Fowey to 
Chicago of $3.90 per ton, while the lowest rate your memorialists 
can secure from their shipping points to Chicago is $4.60 per ton, and 
we have been further adVised that through rates have recently been 
made from the English ports to Chicago of $2.40 per ton, via Grand 
Trunk and Illinois Central Eailroad, and via lines from New York to 
Chicago, for $3.40 per ton. We are informed that these rates are 
perfectly legal and are available to us if we could reach the points 
where they are in force, but this would be impossible. 

These points in regard to rates of transportation are made to show 
your committee that the present duty is practically no protection to 
us whatever, and that to permit us and others interested in the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the country a higher duty is 
not only indispensable, but having regard to the advantages hereto 
enjoyed by other industries, it is our right. 

Fifth. Your memorialists would further desire to impress upon 
-your committee the difficulties under which they have labored and 
are still laboring in securing an entry for their product, a compara- 
tively new one, into the favor of the American manufacturers who are 
always ready to make unfavorable comparisons between our material 
and that imported from abroad. This has been the history of all our 
domestic enterprises, but at present our iron and steel are able to 
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stand upon their own merits for the great majority of purposes and 
with proper protection we have no doubt that our clays will ultimately 
do the same. The pottery wares made from our domestic clays are as 
food as any of the ordinary grades of imported wares, but owing to- 
the fact that most of the workers in the American potteries are Eng- 
lishmen from the Staffordshire district, all faults are laid on the do- 
mestic clays and an artificial demand is created for foreign clays. 
The character of our clays can not be successfully impugned and much 
study has been given and much expense incurred in efforts to improve 
the quality and meet the most fastidious requirements of manufac- 
turers, and we believe that if we are supported we will ultimately 
supply the country with its requirements in this department of ma- 
terial. A great deal of additional investment has been made within 
the last year in improved machinery to purify our clays and render 
them uniform in quality, and your memorialists would state as an 
absolute fact that were the present duty, insufficient as it is, with- 
drawn, we would be compelled to give up business entirely. 

In conclusion, your memorialists beg to state with all the emphasis 
of which they are capable, that the deposits of domestic clays of dif- 
ferent character located between the Hudson and Mississippi rivers 
on the Atlantic coast are of sufficient abundance and of such qualities 
as to answer every necessary requirement of every trade ana manu- 
facturer in the country, and that their general use is only a question 
of time, provided those whose enterprise leads them to develop these 
deposits are assured a fair working profit; and we beg further to 
state that there is no combination, pooling arrangement, or trust 
management of any of these existing enterprises, each of which is 
working independently. 

American Clay Company, 
P. W. Martin, President. 
Atlanta Mining and Clay Company, 
Young A. Gresham, General Manager. 
The Georgia Kaolin Company, 
By Cecil Morgan, General Manager. 



THE T. 0. LAMAE KAOLIN COMPANY, LANGLEY, S. C, THINKS THE 
DUTY ON ENGLISH KAOLIN SHOULD BE ADVANCED. 

Augusta, Ga., November 20, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: For nearly twenty years I have been interested in the 
clay business at Langley, S. C, and on account of the ver^ low duty 
and the fact that they bring English clays in as ballast, it has vir- 
tually put us out of business. 

We understand that these clays are washed clays^ of Cornwall. 
England, which can be manufactured very cheap, and it is very hard 
indeed for us to compete with these clays, considering the amount 
of earth that is removed, the high price of labor, and the higher 
freight rates that we are forced to pay. It reduces our profits on 
these goods to a minimum, and for the last few years our company 
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has been unable to make a dividend on account of the low prices 
which was brought about by competition of these English clays. 

Such being the case. I beg to ask that you will not reduce the tariff 
on the English clays, out will raise same at least $1 per ton. Thank- 
ing you for your assistance in this matter, I remain, 
Yours, truly, 

The T. G. Lamar Kaolin Company, op Langley, S. C, 
By J. S. Nixon, Secretary and Treasurer. 



T. T. PETERSON COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL., TJEOES THE RETENTION 
OF THE PRESENT DUTY ON CHINA CLAY. 

Chicago, November 20, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : The attention of the writer has been called to the con- 
templated action in regard to the tariff on china clays, which at 
present is fixed at $2.50 per ton, specific, on imported china clays. 

Under the protection of the present duty the development of the 
china-clay industry in the United States has reached considerable 
proportions, and has led to the heavy investment of capital in numer- 
ous refining plants, located chiefly in the Southern States. The devel- 
opment of the production of American china clay is exceedingly 
important and is susceptible of great expansion, providing adequate 
protection is afforded. 

Under existing conditions the duty of $2.50 per ton is in a measure 
offset by the exceedingly low rates which are made in connection 
with the steamship companies and the railroads via New" Orleans and 
eastern seaboard, which enables the foreign producer to pay the duty 
of $2.50 per ton and deliver clay at the principal points of con- 
sumption at approximately the same cost as that of the American 
producer. 

The Illinois Central Kailroad publishes in their Foreign Freight 
Tariff, series 112-C, an import rate from New Orleans to principal 
points in Wisconsin, on page 14 of said tariff, a rate of 14£ cents per 
hundred. 

For comparative rates we refer you to Cleveland, Cincinnati. Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Railroad Company Joint Proportional Tariff, 
1096-A, wherein they quote on page 6 or said tariff to the same points 
covered in Illinois Central Railroad Company tariff, above referred 
to, naming a rate from Cincinnati of $2.70 per ton, which, combined 
with the rate to Cincinnati from points in Georgia, makes a total rate 
to Wisconsin points of $5.70 per ton, or 28£ cents per hundred for the 
domestic article. 

The same conditions apply in regard to the rates now in effect from 
the Atlantic seaboard, and if the same freight conditions continue to 
prevail and the tariff should be reduced it would have but one result, 
namely, the destroying of the American clay industries and giving the 
foreign producer a tremendous advantage in this field. 

For your information we will state that from one point in Georgia 
we have already contracted over 6,000 tons of china clay, which has 
replaced in every instance an equal amount of imported English clay. 
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Any further information we would be pleased to submit, and trust 
in view of the foregoing the present tariff may not be disturbed, as 
we believe this country could practically furnish its entire require- 
ments of clays with adequate protection, we remain, 
Yours, very truly, , 

T. J. Peterson Company, 
Per Henry M. Miner, 

Vice-President 



AMERICAN CLAY MINERS CLAIM THAT ANY REDUCTION IN 
DITTY ON CHINA CLAY WOTJLD CLOSE THEIR MINES. 

Washington, D. C, November &5, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: At a meeting held to-day in Washington, at which were 

{)resent representatives from the various clay miners of South Caro- 
ina, Georgia, Florida, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York, and New 
Jersey, after a full discussion as to the amount of protection needed 
bjr our industries in competition with imported clays, we beg to sub- 
mit the following: 

The present duty on imported china clay is $2.50 per 2,240 pounds, 
it having been reduced from time to time from $5 to the present rate, 
and as a result there is a greater tonnage of imported day brought 
to this market each year. This is possible owing to the fact that 
labor abroad for the same work is fully one-half less than is paid in 
America and, further, that in many instances the ocean rates of 
freight, together with the inland freights added, allow the imported 
product to be delivered at interior points at very much less treight 
than from the various American mines. 

There was considerable discussion and. on the part of some of the 
producers, a strong inclination to ask tor a reasonable advance in 
the duty, feeling that they were entitled to this extra amount of pro- 
tection, and if it was granted they would be able to take a larger 
proportion of the trade than they have in the past. On the other 
hand, a number of producers took the stand that they would be satis- 
fied with the retention of the present duty, but all agreed that if 
there was any reduction in the present duty it would result in the 
closing down of most of the prominent mines of this country, as none 
of them at present are making any adequate^ return for the capital 
invested, and with any reduction in the duty it would mean absolute 
ruin for these plants. 

Like most otner American industries, the clay producers have had 
many initial obstacles to overcome; have invested large sums of money 
in their various plants, and need all the assistance and protection 
which their Government can extend to the extent of placing them on 
an equal footing with foreign miners. The American miners are not 
desirous of reducing wages to their employees, but should any re- 
duction be made in the present tariff, wages would have to be reduced 
very materially or the plants, as stated before, closed down. 

In conclusion, your memorialists beg to state with all the emphasis 
of which they are capable that the deposits of domestic clays of dif- 
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ferent character located between the Hudson and Mississippi rivers 
on the Atlantic coast are of sufficient abundance and of such quality 
as to answer every necessary requirement of every trade and manu- 
facturer in the country, and that their general use is only a ques- 
tion of time, provided those whose enterprise leads them to develop 
these deposits are assured a fair working profit; and we beg further 
to state there is no combination, pooling arrangement, or trust man- 
agement of any of these existing enterprises, each of which is working 
independently. 

This communication refers to section 93 in Schedule B in the Ding- 
ley tariff act of 1897. 

Remaining, respectfully, yours, 

The Philadelphia Clay Company, 

M. W. Phillips, President. 

The American Clay Company of Maine, 

P. W. Martin, President. 



Representing also — 



Representing — 



Georgia Kaolin Company. 
Atlanta Mining Clay Company. 
McIntyre Mining Company. 
American Clay Company, 
James J. Tracey, President. 
TheTSdgar Plastic Kaolin Company, 
J. R. Edgar, Secretary. 
J. F. Marsh. 

The T. G. Lamor Kaolin Company. 
Immaculate Kaolin Company. 
Peerless Kaolin Company. 
The Albion Kaolin Company. 



IMPORTEBS OF FOREIGN CLAYS ASK THAT THERE SHALL BE HO 
IHCKEASE OF DUTY OH CLAYS. 

Washington, D. C, November 23, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : Representing importers of about 75 per cent of the ton- 
nage of the foreign clay imported into the United States, we wish to 
advise that, notwithstanding the importations of foreign clay has 
increased under the present tariff, it has been done by a vast outlay of 
capital and energy in the educating of the consumer in the use of the 
imported clays. To encourage a continuance and a fostering of the 
import business, we feel from that fact that at the present rate. of 
duty we are compelled to get a higher price for our importations 
than the American producers are getting ror their product, that there 
should be no advance in the present schedule, as, under no circum- 
stances, could the principle of reciprocity be extended or maintained 
at any increase in the present schedule. 
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Asking the kindness of your support in the maintenance of the 
present schedule, at least as is embodied in section 93, schedule 3. in 
the tariff act of 1897. 

Remaining, yours, truly, 

C. K. Williams, 
Representing — Perkins-Goodwin Company. 

Moore & Munger. 
Hammil & Gillespie. 
Paper Makers Chemical Company. 



THE NASHUA KIVEE PAPEE CO., EAST PEPPEEELL, MASS., PETI- 
TIONS FOE THE EEMOVAL OF DUTY FEOM CHINA CLAY. 

East Pepperell, Mass., 

November SI, 1908. 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : We would respectfully petition your committee to con- 
sider the admission of imported china clay free of any duty. 

There is no protection needed on an article which can not be pro- 
duced in this country. It is a fact that there is no clay that can be 
mined or manufactured which competes with the imported china clay. 
Very truly, yours, 

Nashua River Paper Company, 
George Ketes, President. 



MOOEE & MUNGER, NEW TOEE CITY, SUBMIT BRIEF RELATIVE TO 
STATEMEirr OF AMEEICAN CLAY COMPANY TO COMMITTEE. 

99 John Street, 
New York, November 27, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : On reading the printed report of your hearing, I notice 
a number of inaccuracies in the brief submitted to you by the 
American Clay Company and others, to which I would respectfully 
call your attention. 

The statement is made that English kaolins are almost without 
exception residuary deposits, are all abundantly supplied with 
water and are able to use hydraulic methods. The signer has per- 
sonally inspected nearly all of the English kaolin mines, and, as far 
as he knows, none of these are of a residuary character, none has 
an abundant supply of water, and none is able to use hydraulic 
methods in mining. Water is so scarce in the part of Cornwall 
where kaolin is produced that in many mines the water for wash- 
ing the clay has to be run into tanks, settled, and used over again. 

The statement is made in the fourth paragraph of the brief men- 
tioned that English kaolin can be shipped from Fowey to Atlantic 
seaports at from $1 to $1.75 per ton. The cost of shipping from 
the mines in England to the port of Fowey is from 3 cents to 4 cents 
a hundred. From Fowey to Liverpool the rate is from 4£ cents to 
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5 cents a hundred. From Liverpool to Atlantic seaports it is from 
5 cents to 6J cents a hundred, according to the quantity shipped. The 
present rate of freight from Baltimore to Chicago is 12 cents a 
hundred, and from New York to Chicago 15 cents a hundred. The 
present rate of freight, therefore, to the largest shippers from the 
English mines via Liverpool and Atlantic seaports is not less than 
24£ cents to 27£ cents a hundred as against 23 cents a hundred from 
the Georgia clay mines. 

Kaolins produced in North Carolina and Florida are in successful 
use by manufacturers of good grades of pottery in this country ? and 
the North Carolina kaolins are actually commanding a higher price at 
East Liverpool and other pottery centers than good grades of im- 
ported kaolin. We note particularly that the important producers 
of North Carolina kaolin do not appear among your petitioners as 
anxious to avoid a reduction in duty. In the signers experience 
none of the Georgia or South Carolina kaolins have had successful 
use in competition with English kaolins in the better grades of pot- 
tery, although under the present tariff they can be delivered at sev- 
eral dollars a ton less. The signer does not know of any instance 
where the Georgia kaolins have ever been used in the production of 
the better qualities of book and coated papers. 

From this it would appear that under the present tariff domestic 
kaolins can successfully compete with the English kaolins and even 
command a higher price, as notably instanced by the North Carolina 
kaolins. 

We notice that your petitioners presented no figures. The signer 
is not prepared to submit accurate figures, but believes that the wages 

1>aid to common labor in England at present are about 30 per cent 
ess than those paid in Georgia. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Henry C. Munoer, 
For Moore & Munoer. 



M00BE & MTJNGEB, NEW YO RK CI TY, FILE SUPPLEMENTAL 
STATEMENT RELATIVE TO KAOLIN. 

99 John Street, 
New York, January 2, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : Referring to my past correspondence with you regard- 
ing comparative conditions of the production of china clay in Eng- 
land and the United States, I venture again to send you copies of my 
letter to Mr. John Lovering and to Mr. Joseph M. Coon of November 
30 last, with their replies. No other correspondence of any sort has 
passed between these gentlemen and me on this subject. Mr. John 
Lovering is a member of the firm of John Lovering & Co., who are 
the second largest producers of china clay in England. Mr. Coon is 
manager for the Rosemellyn China Clay Company and a chemist and 
an authority of local standing on china day matters. He has writ- 
ten some books on the subject. 
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I further inclose you photographs sent me by Mr. Lovering which 
effectually dispose of the contention of the South Carolina and Geor- 
gia producers that it costs less to produce clay in England than in 
this country. You will note that in South Carolina and Georgia 
there is nothing to be done but to remove a comparatively small over- 
burden, in which there is no rock, dig outthe clay, put it in open-air 
racks, and, when dried by the sun and air, ship to market. It has 
already been thoroughly washed by nature 2 excepting that several of 
the mines in Georgia have recently put m washing plants, which 
enables them to market clay of poor quality which they have here- 
tofore discarded entirely, but there is a comparatively small percent- 
age of foreign material in any of the clay which they handle. I am 
unable to give figures, but I should estimate such foreign material 
would be not over 20 to 30 per cent, as against 70 to 80 per cent in 
the English kaolin. None of the South Carolina clay is washed, so 
far as I know. In England a vast overburden, a considerable por- 
tion of which is solid rock, has to be removed, and then by a tedious 
process of washing, from 70 to 80 per cent of debris must be removed 
rrom the clay, which is then dried and packed for market 

You will further note from the photographs that the supply of 
water is very scant. I have marked on photograph No. 2 by a cross 
in black ink the only stream of water which I can discover. I 
should estimate the flow of water in those mines I have seen in Eng- 
land at about 50 to 100 gallons a minute, but this is only an estimate, 
of course, and it may be several times that amount. 

If your committee had ever been in England and inspected the 
English mines I am inclined to think you would at once put English 
china clay, or kaolin, on the free list. The only reason that any 
English china clay is imported into this country is that no domestic 
kaolin has yet been discovered equal in quality to the imported ex- 
cepting in North Carolina and possibly in Texas, and this is suitable 
for the pottery trade only. 

very respectfully, yours, 

H. C. Munoer, 
Of Moore & Hunger^ 
Importers of English China Clays. 



St. Austell, December 00, 1908. 
H. Munger, Esq., 

New York. 

Dear Mr. Munoer : Your second letter re China clay works. 

The overburthen on an average works would vary from say 8 feet 
to 20 feet. There are works where 6 feet might be an average and 
others where it would average 30 feet. At North Coonbarrow we 
are now removing overburthen at least 80 feet deep, and but for the 
clay being good and the owners willing to expend capital these works 
could not be kept going although the clay sells for 25 shillings or 26 
shillings per ton. 

The Candledown works are now about 270 feet to the bottom level, 
and clay costs about 18 shillings to 19 shillings per ton to get at this 
works. But for the comparatively high price of the clay they could 
not be worked. Martins Coonbarrow is approximately the same 
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depth. The overburden at these mines is very heavy and probably 
averages 30 to 40 feet at least and in many places 50 fe£t. 

I do not know of any set of photos, but could easily get some special 
ones (I am a bit of a photographer myself) and a really good lot of 
photos of clay works, but only one-quarter plate size. If I knew 
exactly what is wanted, I could easily enlarge some and shall be most 
pleased to do St). I personally think that stereoscopic slides give the 
best idea of distance and dimensions and would willingly prepare 
some for you if you will let me know just what you want. 

As to merchantable clay in "China clay rock," this varies from 
10 per cent to 40 per cent, but we are rarely able to average 25 per 
cent of the whole ground, as there are so many lodes and hara places — 
20 per cent is much nearer the output of the district. 

From selected portions I have found over 40 per cent kaolin, but 
no such results are obtained in Martin. 

A very fine lot of photographs were taken for an important trial 
by a local photographer recently. I have just called to see him, but 
at present he has not called as he was not at home. These were about 
10 inches by 12 inches and show very well indeed all details. As I 
assisted him in the work I think I could get copies and will let you 
know next post. 

Photographer has just called. I find photos are at Liskeard, the 
head office. I will go there and get a set for you. 

Yours, truly, Jos. M. Coon. 



November 30, 1908. 
Mr. John Loverino 

(Care Messrs. John Lovering & Co.), 

St. Austell, Cornwall. 

My Dear Mr. Lovering: Possibly you are aware that the com- 
mittee appointed by the House 6t Representatives in the United 
States looking- toward a revision of the tariff is now holding hear- 
ings. There recently appeared before this committee a delegation of 
American producers or kaolin, who made some statements relative 
to the production and shipment of English kaolin which were mani- 
festly incorrect. About some others I am not quite so sure and would 
be very much obliged if you would kindly advise me, so that I may 
be in position to speak with some assurance should I have occasion 
to address this committee, on the following points : 

First. Are the English deposits of kaolin " residentary " deposits! 
If not, how should they be described ? 

Second. Would you say that the English kaolin mines are " abun- 
dantly " supplied with water? The statement is made by American 
producers tnat such is the case and that English producers are able 
to use hydraulic methods. I presume that they intend to give the 
impression that English mines are operated in the same way as the 
immense gold mines in California, where streams of water of such 
force are thrown that huge rocks are swept one side. Of course 
this is not the case, but my own idea is that in some of the works in 
England water is so scant that it is occasionally pumped up and used 
over again from the settling tanks. 

Third. About what is the average cost of getting clay from the 
mines in Cornwall delivered to the steamers at Fowey? 
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Fourth. What are a day's wages at the present time in the English 
kaolin works for common labor, and also for foremen ? 

If you have not the leisure to reply to this yourself, a letter from 
Mr. William Lovering or any other of your firm will be quite satis- 
factory and very gratefully received. 

Trusting I am not presuming upon your interest, and thanking 
you in advance for your kind reply, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 

moore & munger. 

November 30, 1908. 
Mr. Jos. M. Coon, 

St. Austell, Cornwall. 

My Dear Mr. Coon : Possibly you are aware that the committee 

appointed by the House of Representatives in the United States 

looking toward a revision of the tariff is now holding sessions. There 

recently appeared before this committee a delegation of American 

Producers of kaolin, who made some statements relative to the pro- 
uction and shipment of English kaolin which were manifestly 
incorrect. About some others I am not quite so sure, and would 
be very much obliged if you would kindly advise me, so that I may 
be in position to speak with some assurance should I have occasion 
to address this committee, on the following points: 

First. Are the English deposits of kaolin residentary deposits! 
If not, how should they be described ? 

Second. Would you say that the English kaolin mines are abun- 
dantly supplied with water? The statement is made by American 
producers that such is the case and that they are able to use hydraulic 
methods. I presume that they intend to give the impression that 
English mines are operated in the same way as the immense gold 
mines in California, where streams of water of such force are thrown 
that huge rocks are swept one side. Of course this is not the case, 
but my own idea is that in some of the works in England water is 
so scant that it is occasionally pumped up and used over again from 
the settling tanks. 

Third. About what is the average cost of getting clay from the 
mines in Cornwall delivered to the steamers at Fowey? 

Fourth. What are a day's wages at the present time in the English 
kaolin works for common labor, and also for foremen? 

Trusting I am not presuming upon your interest, and thanking 
you in advance for your kind reply, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 

Moore & Munger. 



St. Austell, Cornwall, December 15, 1908. 
H. C. Munger, Esq., 

(care of Messrs. Moore & Munger,) 

New York, U. S. A. 
My Dear Mr. Munger : I was from home for a few days, in Lon- 
don, when your letter of the 30th of November reached my house re 
United States tariffs. 

We are getting some photographs of clay works taken, and hope to 
forward by next mail. 
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As regards your questions, I will reply to them as well as I am 
able: 

1. We do not understand the meaning of your word " residentiary," 
nor do I know any English word which will describe our china-clay 
deposits. In fact, one can not describe them even as deposits, seeing 
that a deposit would be something that has been deposited through 
being washed down to lower ground — that is, alluvial deposit, or in 
some other manner; whereas our china clay is extracted from what 
is purely a granite rock, and granite, I suppose, would be described by 
geologists as the primary strata below every other strata, and an 
igneous rock. 

The china-clay rock is soft through the feldspar portion being soft, 
and probably has been decomposed through some natural agency. 

In other respects the clay rock is absolutely in appearance like any 
white building granite, but of course quite soft and friable. 

The china-clay rock is found underneath a considerable depth of 
what we call overburden, consisting of meat earth, rubble, and granite 
rock, which has to be removed at great expense before the clay can be 
extracted. 

Then again a quarry has to be opened up by degrees, and the clay 
rock is broken down by means of hand labor with picks into a stream 
of water. 

The quartz sand, of which there is about 4 tons to 1 ton of clay, 
deposits itself at the bottom of the quarry into pits prepared for it, 
and this sand has afterwards to be pulled out of the pits by steam 
power. 

The lighter clay floats in the water into a shaft and is pumped to 
the surface by steam power. 

This clay stream then goes through channels for further refining 
the same, and after depositing into these channels a still considerable 
portion of fine grit runs into water-tight tanks or pits, and is there 
precipitated. The water from the tops of these tanks goes back again 
over the face of the quarry or stopes for further operations. 

2. We have no abundance of water, neither is the work in any way 
similar to the gold mines of California to which you allude, where 
streams of water are thrown with force on the alluvial deposits, but 
the clay is all hacked down by hand labor into the streams and 
pumped up by steam power in all our works. 

Further, we may add, as we intimated above, that the clay rock 
does not contain more than about 20 per cent of refined clay, whilst 
the remaining four-fifths, being debris, has to be dumped, 

A very heavy depth of overburden has to be removed before we get 
at the clay rock. 

After the clay has been washed it is dried artificially, 1 ton of coal 
being used to dry about 9 tons of clay, and the coal costs us about 
25 shillings per ton, delivered onto the clay works. 

3. The average cost of getting clay from the mines in Cornwall to 
the steamers at Fowey in bulk, including labor and railway freight, 
we should say would be about 17 shillings per ton in bulk, some 
of the common qualities costing, say, 14 shillings per ton to produce, 
whereas the greater portion that we produce, best and medium clays, 
cost about 18 shillings per ton in bulk to produce and put f. o. b. 
Fowey. 
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4. The average wage of the English clay worker is 24 shillings per 
week, some running as high as 30 shillings per week in the case of 
piece workers. The foremen we pay up to £8 per month of four 
weeks, or about £100 per annum. 

Yours, truly, J. Loverino & Co. 



St. Austell, Cornwall, December 11, 1908. 
H. C. Munger, Esq., 

New York. 

Dear Sir : Yours of the 30th November. 

I am pleased to send you the following information : 

First. The deposits of kaolin in Cornwall are of the " residentary " 
or, as they are generally spoken of in England, " sedentary " char- 
acter. 

There are, however, in the neighborhood of Newton Abbott, some 
pits of clay which are regarded as having been formed by deposi- 
tion, but we do not usually regard them as kaolin. They are prac- 
tically the same nature as the ball clay. I think Messrs. Watts, 
Blake, Bairn & Co., of Newton Abbott, are the owners. You will 
probably know that this deposited clay can not take the place of 
China clay. 

Second. The English China clay works or kaolin mines are not 
abundantly supplied with water, nor are what you describe as 
" hydraulic " methods employed. 

Almost without exception large pumping plants have to be main- 
tained to repeat the water, and under these circumstances almost every 
summer operations in certain works have for a period to cease. 

Third. The cost of getting clay delivered f. o. d. at Fowey will vary 
from 13 shillings to 18 shillings per ton in bulk. At Kosemellyn 
works it costs about 14 shillings as the average, or from that to 
14 shillings 6 pence. 

Fourth. The laborers in the clay works are paid from 2 shillings 
6 pence to 3 shillings 4 pence per day of seven and one-half actual 
working hours, and the foremen from 5 shillings to 7 shillings. This 
represents fair remuneration, as the cost of living is low. For in- 
stance, a workman's house and garden will average about £6 10s. per 
annum. As an example of the sufficiency of this wage, that about 
twelve months since a man who was out of work was employed for six 
months as an ordinary laborer. When he started he nad only one 
ragged suit of clothes and a few pence. During the six months he 
was able to live, provide himself with holiday and working clothes, 
and at the end of the period had about £5 in money. 

I have answered your letter briefly and will write more fully next 
mail. 

I am, yours, truly, Jos. M. Coon. 

St. Austell, Cornwall, December 22, 1908. 
Messrs. Moore & Munger, 

New York. 
Dear Sirs: Confirming our Mr. J. Lovering's letter of the 15th 
instant, re cost of production of china clay and other matters, in 
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reply to your Mr. Munger's letter of the 30th November to him, we 
now inclose the photographs promised in that letter. 

We have numbered these photos in what we consider their order of 
merit, and on each we have indicated by lettering, "A," " B," " C," 
the position or depth of overburden ; that is to say, from A to B ex- 
tends the depth of overburden, which consists of solid ground, not 
clay, being earth and rocks — the greater proportion rocks and stone — 
which has all to be removed before we get down to the clay beneath ; 
and the red line also indicates the division between such overburden 
and clay. Above the red line is the overburden, below the red line 
the clay. 

From B to C in each photo shows the clay, which also runs be- 
low C. 

In No. 1 men are shown taking off the overburden, only you will 
observe that they all stopped working just at the moment, knowing 
that they were being photographed. The washing is not shown in 
this photo as we could not get both the operations into the one 
picture. 

In No. 2 men are shown washing out the clay; that is, hacking 
the clay rock down into the stream of water below ; and a tramway is 
shown which serves to haul the debris washed from the clay (as in 
our previous letter) up to the surface to the dump, also shown in 
the photograph No. 2. You will also see the enormous dump at sur- 
face on the No. 1, above where the men are standing. 

The wooden huts on No. 2 are built for the men who wash the clay 
down, to change their boots and clothes and take their meals. 

Of Nos. 3 and 4 there is not much to say. There are again in No. 4 
heaps of quartz sand and other dumps or debris shown at surface, 
pulled up out of the pit and from the overburden. 

But we can never understand why china clay is taxed at all in the 
United States, being absolutely a crude or raw product. It is ac- 
tually the decomposed feldspar of the granite rock. 

We mentioned this matter to Messrs. North & Rose ; showed them 
your letter to Mr. J. Lovering, and our reply, thinking they might, 
through their agent, assist. 

Hoping that tnese photographs will serve your purpose, and wish- 
ing jou the compliments of the season, we remain, 
Yours, very truly, 

J. Lovering & Co., 
Per J. L. 



MOORE & HTTNGEB, NEW YORK CITY, FILE STATEMENT RELA- 
TIVE TO ENGLISH KAOLIN INDUSTRY. 

New York, December 5, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman, House of Representatives , 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

******* 

To show the absurdity of the contention of the American clay pro- 
ducers that the conditions of production in England are less onerous 
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and less expensive than here, I would like to say that the proportion 
of merchantable clay taken from the material mined in the English 
works is from 30 to 40 per cent; that is to sav, from 60 to 70 per 
cent of the material in the best English works is refuse, such as 
quartz, sand, mica, etc. I have personally examined the mines of 
nearly all the South Carolina and Georgia companies, including those 
of your petitioners, the American Clay Company and William J. 
Oliver. All these mines are sedimentary deposits, and, as thejr state 
in their petition, the clay requires very little treatment, excepting to 
be put on racks in the open air, where it is air-dried and is then 
shipped without further treatment to the consumer. In other words, 
these American kaolins have already been .washed by nature and 
occur in a pure state, as against the English kaolins which have not 
been washed by nature, but have to be washed artificially to remove 
from 60 to 70 per cent of refuse. 

I mention all these facts merely for the information of your com- 
mittee. I am not petitioning for a reduction in duty or an advance 
in duty. It really does not make much difference to our firm either 
way. It does seem to me, however, that the manufacturers and con- 
sumers of the country are vitally interested in having the duty as low 
as possible on such raw material, and I myself can see no reason 
for any duty at all on English kaolins. All this, however, I am 
willing to leave to the wisdom of your committee and the action of 
Members of Congress. 

Very respectfully, Henry C. Munoer, 

Of MOORE & MUNGER. 



THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO, 
ASKS FOR THE ABOLITION 0B REDUCTION OF DITTIES ON IM- 
PORTED CHINA CLAYS. 

Hamilton, Ohio, November 30, 1908. 
Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. O. 
Gentlemen: This company desires to call your attention to the 
duty now existing on china clay, which we use as an ingredient in 
making a composition for the coating of paper. The duty on this 
clay is $2.50 per ton, which should be eliminated and made duty free, 
as china clay is a crude product, and there is none produced in this 
country suitable for coating purposes. The only clav found in 
America is a crude article which can only be used as a filler in manu- 
facturing paper, and is entirely unsuited for coating purposes. 
Our present supply comes from Cornwall, England. 
Trusting you will consider the justice of making china clay duty 
free, we remain, 

Yours, truly, The Champion Coated Paper Co. 

Peter G. Thomson, President. 
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THE WATAB PULP AND PAPER COMPANY, SAETELL, MINN., 
CLAIMS THAT DOMESTIC KAOLIN IS NOT SUITABLE FOB HIOH- 
GBADE FEINT. 

Sabtell, Minn., December 1, 1908. 
Hon. Serbno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We understand that the committee of the producers of 
domestic clays is advocating an advance in the duty on kaolin or 
china clay. Our paper manufacturing company would very much 
regret to see an advance on foreign clay, as we are obliged to use a 
certain foreign clay in manufacturing hi^h-grade print. 

Our superintendent has experimented with numerous domestic clays 
but has not found any of them suitable for his purpose. Should 
there be an advance in the duty it would mean an extra burden laid 
on not onlv our mill but on all paper mills, as the price of domestic 
clay would raise proportionately. 

We wish very much for you to lay this matter before your com- 
mittee, stating to them that we oppose such an advance under the low 
prices that now prevail on contracts for print paper. 
Yours, very truly, 

Watab Pulp and Paper Company, 
By Karl Mathie, Manager and Treasurer. 



THE PENINSITLAB PAPER COMPANY, YPSILANTI, MICH., PRO- 
TESTS AGAINST INCEEASE OF DUTY ON CHINA CLAY. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., December i, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We wish to draw your attention to the fact that an ad- 
ditional duty is contemplated on china clay, or kaolin, and it seems 
to us that the only effect the duty would have on the American manu- 
facturer, who makes better grades of paper and who is compelled to 
use an English clay, owing to the fact that the domestic clay is not 
as good a quality, is simply to put a tax on the already burdened 
paper manufacturer. 

There can be no competition between the domestic and English 
day on account of the great difference in the quality, and for those 
manufacturers who can use a cheaper domestic clay the only effect 
of the increased dutv would be to cause them to pay a higher price 
for an inferior article. 

TVfe would appreciate very much anything that can be done in our 
behalf and trust we have made our points perfectly clear to you. 
Yours, very truly, 

Peninsular Paper .Co., 
T. L. Quint, Jr., 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

75941— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 48 
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THE ILLINOIS WALL PAPER HILLS, CHICAGO, ILL., ASKS THAT 
THE DUTY ON KAOLIN BE NOT INCREASED. 

Chicago, III., November &£> 1908. 
Hon. Henry Sherman Boutell, M. C., , 

205 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Dear Sir: We are informed that there is an agitation among the 
producers of domestic clay to ask for an increased duty on imported 
clay. Using considerable of the latter, on which we pay a duty of 
$2.50 per ton, costing us here in Chicago ; for the grade we buy, $16.50 
per ton, we feel that no good purpose will be served by an increase in 
the duty. 

We are much larger users of the domestic article, which we buy 
delivered here for $8.75 to $9.50 per ton, and, while the imported is 
a superior article, we feel that this difference in price allows an ample 
margin on the domestic goods. 

We remain, very truly, yours, 

Illinois Wall Paper Mills. 
Waring. 



JOHN RICHARDSON, REPRESENTING THE JOHN RICHARDSON 
COMPANY, OF BOSTON, MASS., ASKS THAT CHINA CLAY BE PITT 
1 ON FREE UST. 

Monday, November 23, 1908. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent my 
company and also S. D. Warren & Co., paper manufacturers. It is 
partly at their request that I appear here to-day. The reasons why 
china clay or kaolin should be put on the free list are, first, there is 
no substitute produced in the United States that can take the place 
of English china clay in the better class of book and coated papers; 
second, at least 80 per cent of all the china clay imported into the 
United. States is used for those purposes ; third, the specific duty on 
this article is $2.50 per ton, 2,240 pounds, or approximately 37 to 
50 per cent of the entire value of the article in bulk f. o. b. The 
shipping point is seaboard, Cornwall, England. Its average value at 
our seaboard, as per your Bureau of Statistics, June 30, 1906, to June 
30, 1907, is $6.77. This includes the cost of package, about $2 per 
ton. The only deduction is that the American paper manufacturer 
pays 37 to 50 per cent duty on a raw material. 

Fourth, as a proof of this position, I have filed with my brief, 
already handed in, a table taken from the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington, from 1871 to 1907, both inclusive, showing an increase 
in arrivals from 13,081 tons in 1871, of the average value of $9.80, 
to 211,467 tons in 1907, of the average value of $6.77. Our manu- 
facturers of the better grade of papers had to have this clay, no 
matter what it cost. There is no substitute. 

The Chairman. The figures show an importation of 211,467 tons, 
of the value of $1,432,342, on which the duties collected were 
$526,668.15, which makes the ad valorem duty 36.91 per cent 

Mr. Richardson. Yes; that is right. I will tell you where the 
discrepancy is. I presume the Government makes its figures from 
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the invoices submitted at the custom-houses at the various ports. In 
my own case up to the latter part of December the cost or the cask 
was included in the invoice. 

The Chairman. You contend that the invoice of the importers was 
an overvaluation? 

Mr. Richardson. No, sir. There is a specific duty on the clay, but 
there is no duty on the casks. 

The Chairman. In order to make it, there must have been an 
overvaluation at the custom-houses? 

Mr. Richardson. No, sir. You do not understand it 

The Chairman. Go ahead, then. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, all I have to say, whether it is 37 per cent 
or 50 per cent, it is a raw material which the paper makers need and 
have got to have. In those two classes of paper there is no com- 
petitor with this product. 

The Chairman. How much do you say is produced in this country? 

Mr. Richardson. Of this particular kind of clay, none. 

Mr. Griggs. Kaolin ? 

Mr. Richardson. Not that particular kind of clay that is used for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Griggs. You misunderstood the question. He asked you how 
mflch of this was produced in this country. 

Mr. Richardson. Of this kind, none. It is china clay or kaolin. 
There is a kind of china clay, so called, produced in this country, but 
it can not be used by the paper makers in the better grades of paper. 

The Chairman. Our notes say here : " The chief producing States 
are Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
The North Carolina kaolin is the best known and most widely used." 

Mr. Richardson. The American clay is used in the medium and 
low grades of paper, but in the better classes of papers 80 per cent of 
all the English clays imported are used. They can not use the Ameri- 
can clay in the high-grade paper. 

The Chairman. Therefore you want the duty taken off from all 
kaolin ? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. Would there be any way of distinguishing between the 
lower grade and the higher grade, which you say is not produced 
in this country ? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gainb8. It might be well to make a suggestion of such dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Griggs. Would it not be true that if the duty was taken off, 
even as Mr. Gaines suggests, by making a differentiation of the dif- 
ferent grades — would it not be true that you would use all of this 
clay? 

Mr. Richardson. No. The $2.50 duty which first comes off the 
price of English clay would not shut off the use of American clay. 

Mr. Griggs. You would use American clay for this purpose? 

Mr. Richardson. Oh, yes; just the same as heretofore, in news 
paper and wall paper — just the same. 

Mr. Dalzell. This $2.50 does not protect anything? 

Mr. Richardson. No, sir. I have the statement of S, D. Warren 
& Co. to that effect. 
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Mr. Dalzell. It does not protect anything, and it brings in to the 
Government a revenue of $526,000 a year? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, sir; just exactly. 

Mr. Griggs. What about the labor that is employed in those mines? 
The labor is entitled to protection, is it not? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do I understand you do not produce any clay of 
that kind in this country — any china clay or kaolin? 

Mr. Richardson. What is produced here is called kaolin. It is a 
low grade of clay. It is used largely by the manufacturers of the 
low-grade papers. 

The Chairman. It is not used in the high-grade papers? 

Mr. Richardson. No ; not in the high-grade papers. 

The Chairman. But it is used in the low-grade papers? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

The Chairman. And also in the low-grade pottery ? 

Mr. Richardson. Very little that I know 01. I do not know about 
the pottery business, but I- do know about the low-grade paper busi- 
ness. I am talking about the paper business. 

Mr. Griggs. Now, let me understand one thing. What would be the 
cost of laying down a ton of kaolin from either the Carolinas or 
Georgia or Delaware, and the cost of laying down a ton of kaolin 
from England^ at the seaport? If the duty were taken off, what 
would be the difference in cost, or would there be any? 

Mr. Richardson. It would be very slight. 

Mr. Griggs. So slight that everybody would use the English 
kaolin ? 

Mr. Richardson. No, no. It would be slight, but they would still 
use the southern clay. 

Mr. Clark. If we took this tariff off, would it make paper cheaper 
to the man who buys paper? 

Mr. Richardson. I should think the paper manufacturer would 
thus be enabled to make the paper cheaper, and the cheaper he would 
make it the cheaper he would sell it. 

Mr. Clark. Would they put the price of the paper down to the 
newspaper man, and so f ortn ? 

Mr. K1CHARD8ON. Well, I think, on general principles, that the 
lower the paper manufacturer can get Lis raw material the lower 
price he will make. 

Mr. Clark. That ought to be the case, but would that be the case? 

Mr. Richardson. I am not a paper manufacturer. 

Mr. Clark. What are you then? 

Mr. Richardson. I am representing them. 

Mr. Clark. You do not know anything about it then as a matter 
of fact? 

Mr. Richardson. When you ask whether the man who makes paper 
will lower the price as much if he gets $2.50 a ton duty, I can not tell 
you. 

Mr. Clark. But that is exactly what I want to know. If some- 
body is going to absorb the difference, after it is put on the free list, 
between you and the consumer, then I do not see that anybody gets 
any benefit out of it excepting you. 
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Mr. Richardson. I say that the paper manufacturer would be very 
likely to give the consumer the benefit of the $2.50 a ton if he gets his 
clay cheaper. 

Mr. Clark. I would like to have somebody give a bond as to the 
benefit. 

Mr. Griggs. Can you make a calculation as to what that difference 
would be? 

Mr. Richardson. Two dollars and fifty cents a ton — I can make a 
calculation. I happen to know that the clay costs one-half a cent 
a pound in paper, but that is only the clay that goes into the paper. 
Or course, tney do not make the paper all of clay, but I wish tney 
did. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, kaolin is used more to adul- 
terate candy than any other purpose, isn't it ? 

Mr. Richardson. I have been in the china-clay business for about 
thirty years; have imported about a half a million tons of that arti- 
cle, and I never sold one pound for that purpose, or heard of any- 
body else doing it. 

The Chairman. I am not asking you what you do, but I am asking 
you about what kaolin is used for. I have understood that it was 
used to such an extent that it was undermining the health of the 
children of the country, and that a great many cities passed laws 
making its use a criminal offense. 

Mr. Cockran. Now, Mr. Richardson, please state precisely what 
you want? 

Mr. Richardson. I want the duty taken off kaolin. 

Mr. Cockran. Off the whole of it, or a particularpart ? 

Mr. Richardson. For kaolin that comes in from England. 

Mr. Cockran. Is that a particular kind ? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. Could it be so described that it could be identified in 
the custom-houses? 

Mr. Richardson. Very easily. 

Mr. Cockran. Just suggest now it could be done, and then we will 
have a definite proposition before us to consider. You are asking for 
the total abolition of this duty ; and I want to know if by that you 
mean the abolition of duty pn one particular kind of clay ? 

Mr. Richardson. Do you want me to tell you, so that the custom- 
house can distinguish it? 

Mr. Cockran. You do not want to have all this commodity put 
upon the free list, as I understand it, excepting so far as one partic- 
ular kind is concerned? 

Mr. Richardson. I want all English china clay put on the free list 

Mr. Cockran. That is a particular kind ? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. Is not the English kaolin a particular kind ? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. You can define that and describe it? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Mr. Cockran. Why do you not then submit to the committee such 
a definition? 

Mr. Richardson. I will make such a definition. 
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Mr. Randell. Do they have low grades over there? 

Mr. Richardson. We buy most of their so-called " low grades." 

Mr. Randell. If you want to take the duty off the English article, 
that might mean all the kaolin from England. Do you mean to say 
that there is no low grade? 

Mr. Richardson. They have refuse grades. 

Mr. Randell. Then they have no low grades? 

Mr. Richardson. No so-called " low grades." The lowest is about 
16s. a ton. 

Mr. Griggs. Don't you believe it would destroy the kaolin industry 
in this country? 

Mr. Richardson. No, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. You do not believe that? 

Mr. Richardson. No, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. When you take off the duty on the English clay, then 
the English clay will be as cheap as the clay mined in the United 
States. You admit that, don't you? 

Mr. Richardson. Very close to it. 

Mr. Griggs. " Very close to it " does not mean the same thing. But 
then they would practically be the same price, and then everybody 
would use English clay instead of American clay, would they not? 

Mr. Richardson. I think there would be still very large consumers 
of the American clay. 

Mr. Griggs. Why? 

Mr. Richardson. Because newspapers and wall papers use it. 

Mr. Griggs. And you say that English clay is so much better? If 
English clay is so much better than any clay in America, and we 
arrange so that it can be put into the American market at the same 
price as the American clay, then would anybody with any sense uss 
the American clay? 

Mr. Richardson. They would. 

Mr. Griggs. They would practically shut down this industry if 
that was the case? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes; if that is the case. 

Mr. Cockran. If it be true that English and American clay are 
exactly the same, then you could not describe the English clay, so that 
one could be distinguished from the other. 

Mr. Richardson. They are not the same ; they are different. 

Mr. Cockran. Are they used for different purposes? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. Do I understand you to say that the English clay 
has a special use which does not come in competition with any clay 
produced in this country ? 

Mr. Richardson. That is the statement I make. 

Mr. Cockran. Is that English clay capable of such description that 

!rou can describe it in the language of a schedule, so that the tariff 
aw will apply to that and that only? 
Mr. Richardson. Yes, I think it could be so described. 
Mr. Griggs. In addition to that the gentleman will repeat, I pre- 
sume, that when English clay must be laid down at the same price 
as American clay, that English clay will be used for all purposes? 

Mr. Cockran. He said it is not produced for the same purposes. 
Now, let us get that straight, because your testimony is leaving a 
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different impression upon my mind than upon Mr. Griggs's. It is 
a fact that this clay, tnis English clay that you want upon the free 
list, is valuable for some purposes that the American clay is not 
valuable for? 

Mr. Richardson. It is. 

Mr. Cockban. Then the English clay would not come in conflict, 
in competition, with the American clay no matter what the conditions 
were under which it would be admitted? 

» Mr. Richardson. I will not say that. I think that if the duty were 
taken off the chances are that more English clay would be used for 
the low-grade paper, but there would still be much use for the south- 
ern clay. 

Mr. Griggs. But did you not say in addition to that, that every- 
body who had any sense, and could purchase English clay at the 
same price as American clay, would use the English clay ? 

Mr. Richardson. Very likely to; yes. 

Mr. Griggs. That seems rather clear. 

Mr. Randell. As I understand it, the English clav can be used for 
some things that the American clay is not used for, but it can also be 
used for the same thing as the American clay ? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. Now, I would like to ask my question over again. 
Is it a fact that this duty protects an American industry and does 
bring into the Federal Treasury over a half million dollars? 

Mr. Richardson. I think that that is so. 



THE JOHN BICHAKDSON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS ., FILES SUP- 
PLEMENTAL STATEMENT RELATIVE TO CHINA CLAY. 

John Hancock Building, 
Boston, Mass., November SO, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Since the committee were kind enough to give me a hearing, I 
have a letter from the Bureau of Statistics, dated November 27, 
1908, to the effect that the United States bureau's valuation— $6.77 
per ton on china clay imported during 1907— does include the value 
of casks, and as that value of casks for 1907, based on price of casks 
and filling, furnished by coopers' union, is 10 shillings, there should 
be deducted from the figure $6.77, $2.43 per ton for price of casks, 
making the value of English china clay during 1907 at port of ship- 
ment $4.34 per ton. As on all this clay $2.50 per ton duty was paid 
to the United States Government, it makes the ad valorem for the 
year 1907 57.2 per cent. 

Yours, truly, John Richardson. 
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CRUCIBLE CLAY. 

[Paragraph 522.] 

THE McCTJLLOTTGH-DALZELL CBTTCIBLE COMPANY, PITTSBTTBG, 
PA., TJBGES THE RETENTION OF BLUE CLAY tOB CRUCIBLES 
ON THE EBEE LIST. 

Pittsburg, Pa., November 17, 1908. 
>Hon. John Dalzell, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We are in receipt of a letter from the attorney of the 
Harbison- Walker Ref ractories Company, of Pittsburg, dated Novem- 
ber 12, 1908, stating that hearings on Schedule B of the tariff act of 
1897 are to be held before the Ways and Means Committee in Wash- 
ington on November 23, 1908, and that endeavors will be made to have 
a duty placed on fire clay. 

We are very large users of Klingenberg crown clay, imported from 
Germany, on which there has been no duty for many years. No 
clay has ever been found in this country that can be used by crucible 
manufacturers. We know the refractories company do not want 
a duty placed on fire clay, and we protest against any change being 
made. 

If the matter is brought before the committee, you will certainly 
be conferring a great favor, not only on us but all crucible manu- 
facturers, by using your influence to have it remain on the free list 
With kindest regards, we remain, 
Yours, very respectfully, 

McCullough-Dalzell Crucible Co., 
C. C. Arensberg, President. 



JAMES A. HAMILL, JEBSEY CITY, N. J., PBOTESTS AGAINST THE 
IMPOSITION OF A DUTY ON CBTTCIBLE CLAY. 

Jersey City, N. J., November 18, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Payne : I am informed that an effort is being made 
to have a tariff duty put upon clays imported from Germany that are 
used in the manufacture of black-lead or graphite crucibles. 

At the present time no duty is imposed by the Government on clays 
imported and used for this particular purpose. The fact is that no 
American clays have been round whicn are suitable for use in this 
kind of manufacture, and the imposition of a duty would simply 
mean that the users or black-lead crucibles will be compelled to pay a 
larger price for the product, while no benefit whatever can, in any 
• way, accrue to miners or dealers in American clays. 

The manufacturers of black-lead crucibles would gladly welcome 
the use of American clay if it were possible for them to produce from 
its use as a suitable article. There is no question but that the facts 
herein stated are indisputable. 
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There are two large concerns in my district that use in their manu- 
factures the imported clays above mentioned, and it would be a need- 
less hardship, both upon them and upon the consumers, to impose 
such a duty as I have referred to. 

I wish, therefore, to strongly protest against it, and if the com- 
mittee desires any further information regarding the matter I will 
gladly do all I can to obtain it for them. 

Very truly, yours, James A. Hamill. 



THE BOSS-TACONY CBUCIBLE COMPANY, TACOHY, PA., UBGES 
THAT FIRE CLAY BE RETAINED ON THE EBEE UST. 

Tacony, Pa., November 20, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : We have just learned in the last day or two that hear- 
ings on Schedule B of the tariff act of 1897 are to be held before 
your committee in Washington, November 23, 1908, and that en- 
deavors will be made to have a duty placed on fire clay. We would 
like to enter our protest through you against this, as we are very 
large users of Khngenberg crown clay, imported from Germany, 
on which there has been no duty for many years. The reason we 
enter this protest is that there has never been any clay found in this 
country that can be used to manufacture crucibles. Therefore, we 
think that we are just and right in asking this. We doubt very much 
if the refractories companies want any duty on fire clay. 

When this matter is brought before your committee we would 
deem it a special favor if you will bring forward our objections. We 
are writting this letter to you at the suggestion of our Representa- 
tive, W. W. Foulkrod, with whom we talked this subject over yester- 
day. We trust that there will be no duty placed on clay, as it will 
force a great many small foundries all over the country to pay an 
advance on their goods that seems to us they should not be compelled 
to do. 

Yours, very truly, 

Ross-Tacony Crucible Company, 
Per Henry A. Ross, President. 



HON. W. W. F0TTLKB0D, M. C, CLAIMS THAT NO SUITABLE 
CRUCIBLE CLAY IS PRODUCED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

Frankford, Pa., November 21, 1908. 
The Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Payne: It has been brought to my attention that an 

effort is being made to have a duty put upon what is known as 

Klingenberg crown clay, an article imported from Germany and 

used in this country by the parties who manufacture crucibles and 
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similar articles. I am informed that there is no clay in this coun- 
try that can be substituted by the manufacturers of crucibles for this 
imported article, which has heretofore been free. I am further in- 
formed that if any duty was placed upon this imported clay it would 
work to the detriment of the manufacturers of these articles. As the 
Ross Tacony Crucible Company have their works in the district that 
I represent, I am able to obtain information from them that confirms 
what I understand has been written to your committee, and which I 
am satisfied is a correct statement — that any duty placed upon the 
clay would work an injury to this class of manufacturers. I there- 
fore trust that your committee will make no change on this article, 
but will continue to allow it to come in free. 
Yours, very truly, 

W. W. FoULKROD. 



VAEIOUS MANTTFACTTTBERS OF CRUCIBLES OBJECT TO THE 
IMPOSITION OF A DTTTY ON BUTE CLAY. 

Philadelphia, December 15, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

. House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : At the tariff hearing on November 23 it was advocated 
to remove the crucible clay from the free list and a duty of $4 per 
ton to be put on the same. 

Schedule B of the tariff of 1897, paragraph No. 93, provides for 
various duties on clays or earths unless specially provided for in this 
act; paragraph No. 522 of the free list calls for clay, common blue 
clay, in casks suitable for the manufacture of crucibles. This common 
blue clay which is found in Germany only, we have used in the manu- 
facture of our crucibles the past forty-two years, and is the only known 
clay suitable for our manufacture. We have tried various American 
clays from time to time, but have never yet been able to find a clay 
that would answer our purpose in the manufacture of black lead 
crucibles. We know of no substitute for this particular clay, and as 
it has been on the free list for many years we would respectfully 
request that in the interest of our industry the same shall continue 
free of duty. 



Respectfully, yours, 



R. B. Seidel (Incorporated), 
H. Y. Seidel, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 



Trenton, N. J., December lJ^ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir : Our attention has been called to the fact that there is an effort 
being put forth to remove the clay imported from Germany, com- 
monly Known as the " blue clay," from tne free list and place a duly 
on the same at $4 per ton. 
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We desire at this time to enter our protest against an action .of 
this kind, and it seems to us that it would be in direct opposition to 
the American manufacturer to.have a tariff placed on an importation 
of this kind. The American manufacturers of crucibles have to de- 
pend entirely on Germany for their clay product. It is true that in 
the manufacture of crucibles domestic clays or kaolin is used to a 
very limited extent, but the foundation of a grapTiite crucible must 
come from the German clay, and without this the American manu- 
facturer of graphite crucibles can not manufacture goods. 

Of this common blue clay which is found in Germanv only about 
5,000 to 8,000 tons per annum are imported into the United States, 
and it is used entirely by us in the manufacture of black-lead cruci- 
bles, and, as stated before, it is the only clay suitable for this manu- 
facture; nothing in this country has ever been offered as its substitute. 

This clay has been on the free list for many years, and we respect- 
fully request that in the interest of our American industries that the 
same shall be continued on the free list. 

Trusting that you will give this matter the consideration that it 
demands, we are, 

Yours, truly, Jonathan Bartley Crucible Co., 

Jonathan Bartley, 

General Manager. 

Letters similar to the above, asking that common blue clay for 
crucibles be left free of duty, were received from the following: 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. ; Paige Retort 
and Crucible Company, Taunton, Mass. ; Taunton Crucible Company, 
Taunton, Mass. ; Robert J. Taylor, Nineteenth and Callowhill streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



PLAST1UNA. 

[Section 6.] 

THE CHAVANT MANTTTACTUBING COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
WISHES A DUTY OF FIFTY PEE CENT ON PLASTIUNA. 

Jersey City, December 21, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : On behalf of the Chavant Manufacturing Company, 
of Jersey City, and in accordance with a message over the telephone 
sent on this day by Congressman Leake, of New Jersey, I beg to sub- 
mit herewith a brief statement in regard to a manufactured article 
called "plastilina." 

This substance is composed of chemical compounds and when manu- 
factured becomes a plastic material suitable and used by sculptors 
and artists for modeling. Its trade name or names abroad is plasti- 
lina, plastercine, modefine, cirine, and composite clay, and is some- 
times erroneously called modeling clay. It has never teen manufac- 
tured in this country except by the Chavant Manufacturing Company. 

The amount consumed in this country in a year is about 20 tons, 
of which about 10 tons is imported. 
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The cost to manufacture a ton in this country is the sum of $160; 
the cost to the importer of the European product, as testified to before 
the United States general appraisers in New York on February 18, 
1908 (Treasury Decisions, vol. 15, No. 9, at page 13, case No. T. D. 
28797, G. A. 6724), was $120 per ton. 

Plastilina is classified as one of the unenumerated articles and the 
tariff is fixed at 20*per cent ad valorem. Under the decision before 
mentioned the importer claimed that plastilina was modeling clay, 
but the appraisers held that it was a manufactured article ana came 
within the purview of the nonenumerated manufactured clause of the 
DingleyAct. 

As tne manufacture of this article is an infant industry in every 
sense of the word and is in no sense a raw material, and as the cost 
of manufacture in Europe, where labor is cheap, would absolutely 
prevent the manufacture here of this material unless a proper tariff 
is placed on said article and said article is properlv enumerated, we 
therefore respectfully pray that plastilina, also known under the 
trade names of plastercine, modeline, cirine, and composite clay, 
which is a plastic material composed of sulphur, petroleum wax, 
saponifiable oil, and clay, be placed in the tariff act, about to be sub- 
mitted to Congress, as among the classified manufactured enum- 
erated articles, and that the ad valorem duty upon the same be 
fixed at 50 per cent. 

Our reason for asking this duty is that at the present time the 
largest importer of the article testified in the case before mentioned, 
that the article could be imported for a much less price than it can 
be produced or manufactured in our own home market; further, as 
50 per cent of the entire amount manufactured comes from Europe, 
and it is impossible for home labor to compete with foreign labor 
in the manufacture of this article, it would mean an absolute closing 
down of our factory unless proper protection is given us by you. 

Should your committee desire us at any. time to appear before it, 
or any committee of Congress, we will cheerfully do so and we will 
submit, if you desire it, samples of the manufactured article. 

In the manufacture of this article much labor is employed of a 
skilled character, various chemicals are used, and considerable money 
has been invested ; it will mean business ruin and loss of employment 
to many good American citizens unless we receive some help from you. 

Hoping your committee will give this matter early consideration, 
we beg to remain, 

Yours, respectfully, 

Chavant Manufacturing Co., 
• No. 75-79 Rutgers avenue, Jersey City. 



ASPHALTUM. 

[Paragraph 93.] 

FHLH0BE C0NDIT, REPRESENTING THE BOARD OF TRADE OF 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, ASKS AN INCREASE DT THE 
DITTIES ON ASPHALTS. 

Monday, November US, 1908. 
Mr. Condit. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been asked by 

the committee on tariff revision of the board of trade of the State of 
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California to present a very brief statement with reference to as- 
phaltum, which is one of the important products of that State. 

Representing the wishes and interests of producers and refiners 
of asphalt in California and other States, we ask a change in the 
tariff rates on imported asphaltum, as stated in paragraph 93 of 
act of July 24, 1897. 

The present rates are $1.50 per ton on crude and $3 on refined 
material. 

We ask that these be changed to $3 per ton on all asphalt contain- 
ing less than 60 per cent bitumen and $5 per ton on all containing 
over 60 per cent bitumen, both crude and refined. 

The lower rate would admit all Trinidad asphalt, while Venezuela 
material would be subject to the higher rate. 

At the time the existing tariff act was enacted it was not known 
or understood that any important supply of asphalt existed in our 
own country. It is now known that we have a supply greatly in 
excess of the entire needs of our people. 

There are now three great sources of supply of asphalt of reliable 
quality — California, Trinidad, and Venezuela. 

The deposits of Trinidad and Venezuela are inexhaustible in 
extent ana can be loaded, transported, refined, and delivered by sea 
at New York for $12 per ton. 

Owing to greater cost of production and rail transportation, Cal- 
ifornia asphalt can not be delivered at New York at present for less 
than $20 per ton. 

Seventy thousand nine hundred and ninety-two tons of asphalt 
were brought into our country last year from Trinidad and 33,921 
tons from V enezuela. The average duty on this, at the rates we ask 
for, would have been $3.64 per ton. 

We understand that our nation declared November 3 in favor of 
" the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a reason- 
able profit to American industries." 

If the tariff rate on imported asphalt were fixed in exact accord- 
ance with this principle, it would be not less than $8 per ton. We 
ask only an average of $3.64. 

The tariff rates paid our Government averaged 23.2 per cent on 
the value of all ^oods imported into our country last year. 

If the rate on imported asphalt should be fixed at 23.2 per cent of 
its market value, the average duty would be $4.64 per ton. We ask 
only $3.64. 

We are asking less than we are entitled to, whether the rates are 
fixed in accordance with protective or " revenue only " principles. 

It may be claimed that the rates we ask for may involve hardships 
for consumers of asphalt and cities needing pavements. 

May we point out that low tariff rates, low cost of production, and 
cheap sea transportation from Trinidad and Venezuela have never 
benefited American consumers of asphalt or American cities? 

Previous to the enactment of the act of July 24, 1897, these asphalts 
were admitted free of duty, yet the market price of asphalt was 
steadily maintained many years at $35 per ton, and paving prices 
averaged about $3.50 per yard in cost. 

During the last ten years, through the strenuous competition of 
asphalt rrom California and other parts of our land, the average 
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market value of asphalt has fallen to $20 per ton and paving prices 
to about $1.75 per yard. 

The great deposits of Trinidad and Venezuela have during most 
of their history oeen controlled by a single corporation, and now only 
by two. There are now 27 companies and firms in California alone 
engaged in producing and marketing asphalt. 

The whole history of the industry proves that our domestic produc- 
tion and domestic competition must De depended upon, and not for- 
eign, to secure any further reduction of prices to consumers of asphalt 

We are not asking " more protection." The present tariff rate on 
asphalt has never afforded any protection whatever to our own con- 
sumers of asphalt and but little revenue to the Government. The 
slight advance in rates we ask, if added to present paving prices, 
would equal about 3 cents per yard. The operation of the present 
tariff indicates that a further decline is more likely to occur. 

The asphalt producers of the Pacific coast have saved millions of 
dollars for the taxpayers of our cities, and have labored under large 
disadvantages. 

They now ask consideration — trust our plea will be favorably con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Underwood. I notice that the imported product, in asphalt, 
amounted in 1907 to only $3,000 for one item and $22,000 for an- 
other * 

Mr. Condit. Pardon me. That is an error. You are apparently 
looking at some wrong place there. There were over 100,000 tons 
imported last year. You will find it in some other place there. 

Mr. Underwood. One hundred thousand tons imported? 

Mr. Condit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. What was the consumption of asphalt in the 
country? 

Mr. Condit. The entire consumption last year approximated 200,000 
tons. 

Mr. Underwood. Then, the home market produced 50 per cent, or 
supplied 50 per cent? 

Mr. Condit. The home producers produced about one-half. 

Mr. Underwood. And wnat you want to do is to get an increase of 
the tariff that will equalize the freight rate, in carrying the asphalt 
across the continent, is it not? 

Mr. Condit. Not to equalize the whole, but to equalize about one- 
half, or less than one-half — the difference between rail transportation 
across the continent, and sea transportation between the West Indies 
and our market. 

Mr. Underwood. Now, we have got a tariff that is bringing in some 
revenue on this proposition. Do you think that Congress would be 
justified in putting this enormous tax — asphalt is a very heavy prod- 
uct to move — on the American people for all that paving in order to 
allow the Far West asphalt producers to ship their asphalt across the 
continent? 

Mr. Condit. There are several answers to your question. The first 
one is that previous to the present tariff all those imported asphalts 
were let in absolutely free. A tariff in 1897 was first imposed, and 
the result has been since that that the market cost of asphalt has 
fallen one-half. So there has been in the past no tax laid upon the 
people through tariff rates, and we are confident that increasing the 
tariff would not result in increased prices to the consumers. 
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Mr. Underwood. Do you not think that the foreign product com- 
ing in here would be sold to the consumer cheaper if this 20 per cent 
duty was taken off! 

Mr. Condit. We are confident that it would result in no difference 
to the consumers. Permit me to say that on the asphalt coming from 
Venezuela at present our Government receives $1.50 per ton. The 
Venezuelan Government receives $7 on each ton that is sent out, 
without one dollar of expense. 

Mr. Underwood. On that product that $7 is a protection to you. 
You get $7 protection per ton as against that foreign product; be- 
sides that $1 that is put on here. 

Mr. Condit. It is true that that is of benefit to us, and still, not- 
withstanding that, we can be undersold in a large part of our home 
market. 

Mr. Underwood. That is due to the heavy freight rates across the 
continent, whereas the other product has a water freight. 

Mr. Condit. Almost entirely so. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you think where an industry or product in 
this country that is very heavy and requires a heavy freight rate, is 
far distant from the consuming market, Congress should put a heavy 
tariff on it to enable it to control the American market at the expense 
of the consumer? 

Mr. Condit. We can not consider that the tariff we propose, which 
would be equivalent to 18 per cent ad valorem, would be considered 
a heavy tariff when we recall that the average of all tariff rates, in- 
cluding all items on the free list, amounts to over 23 per cent. 

Mr. Underwood. I would suggest there that this asphalt is a raw 
product that is dug out of the ground, and the question of labor cuts 
a very small figure. On the other hand, in the tariff rates that we 
have levied where there is a high ad valorem duty there is a great 
deal of labor to be considered in the product, and the labor cost of 
the product is very great, whereas the labor cost of your product is 
very small. 

Mr. Condit. May I say that the imported material is, as you sug- 
gest, dug from the ground at little or no cost, and with little or no 
labor expense at any stage of the operation. The California asphalt 
is one of the products of manufacturing or refining California 
petroleum, it having a varying percentage of asphalt or from 25 to 
50 per cent ; and it is labor, labor, and cost of labor at every point in 
the operation. The cost of our material is about $10 per ton in Cali- 
fornia, and of that $8 probablv represents labor ; while the imported 
material coming in here represents no payment to American laoor. 



SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF CALIFOKNIA BOARD OF TRADE 
COMMITTEE ON TARIFF RELATIVE TO ASPHALT. 

New York, December 5, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : On November 23, at the request of the California Board 
of Trade committee on tariff revision, I presented a statement relat- 
ing to the tariff on asphaltum, paragraph 93, act of July 24, 1897. 
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We desire to avail ourselves of the privilege extended to file a brief 
additional statement 

The importations of asphalt from Trinidad and Venezuela and the 
production in California have been as follows : 



Year. 



1898. < 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897.. 



Tariff imposed July tU, 1907. 



1898. 
1899., 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 
1904. 
1906. 
1908. 
1907. 



Trinidad. 


Venezuela. 


California, 
estimated. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


77,265 


1,201 


8,000 


59,878 


2,101 


10,000 


1 58,261 


11,800 


12,000 


' 78,684 


1,500 


14,000 


{ 85,084 


18,807 


16,000 


82,434 


2,000 


18,000 


68,602 


3,601 


20,000 


98,687 


11,579 


20,000 


112,834 


18,606 


20,000 


98,592 


12,406 


25,000 


128,026 


10,291 


82,000 


110,031 


43,679 


88,000 


87,690 


29,876 


40,300 


62,627 


20,000 


77,756 


70,992 


38,943 


98.000 



The cost of production of Trinidad asphalt, according to a report 
of the commissioners of accounts of New York City, dated February 
3, 1904, is as follows : 

Per ton. 

Royalty $0.40 

Export duty 1. 20 

Digging and loading 1.60 

Freight and insurance 2.00 

Unloading .50 

Refining : _— 2.50 

Duty 1.50 



Total 9. 70 

As each ton of crude Trinidad asphalt yields about 1,600 pounds 
of refined, the cost, as stated above, would equal $12.12J per ton for 
the refined material f. o. b. New York. 

The cost of production of asphalt from the Bermudez deposit in 
Venezuela is stated by President Rokeby, of the New York ana Vene- 
zuela Company, as follows, f . o. b. New York : 

Per ton. 

Digging and loading $2.00 

Freight and Insurance , 3.00 

Import duty 1. 50 

Refining and marketing 6. 00 

Total 12. 50 

This does not, of course, include the profits of the Venezuelan 
Government, for which it is exported and marketed. 

The present cost of production of California asphalt is stated by 
Mr. James R. Weeks, of the California Asphaltum Sales Agency of 
San Francisco, as follows, f . o. b. New York : 

Per to©. 

Crude material $3.50 

Refining and fuel 1. 50 

Barrels 2. 50 

Transportation to New York 10.00 

Marketing 1.50 



Total. 
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The transcontinental railways have decided upon an advance in 
the freight rate on California asphalt from $10 to $11 per ton to 
take effect January 1, 1909. 

If protective tariffs are ever right, if the tariff proposition appar- 
ently approved by a majority of our nation November 3 is defensible, 
the 27 companies and firms engaged in producing, refining, and mar- 
keting California asphalt are entitled to much greater protection 
than we have asked, viz, the imposition of a duty of $3 per ton on 
all imported asphalt containing less than 60 per cent bitumen and 
$6 per ton on all containing over 60 per cent. If all protective ideas 
were discarded and all our customs duties arranged upon an equitable 
revenue basis, the duty upon imported asphalt woula be higher than 
we have asked for. 

All labor, machinery, tools, and transportation necessary to pro- 
duce, refine, and market California asphalt are affected in cost by 
existing tariff schedules. 

It is inequitable and unjust to handicap California producers if 
they are not given compensatory protection. 
Yours, very truly, 

Fillmore Condit, 
For Board of Trade Committee of California. 



THE GTJDDEN VABNISH CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, PROTESTS 
AGAINST ANT INCBEASE OF DUTY ON ASPHALT. 

Cleveland, Ohio, December 11, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, M. C, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As large manufacturers and large consumers of im- 
ported asphaltums, we beg to submit to your nonorable committee 
our view with respect to the discussion now before the Ways and 
Means Committee regarding the tariff revision on imported 
asphaltums. 

It is our opinion that the Wavs and Means Committee would make 
a very serious mistake should the duty on asphaltum be raised from 
$1.50 per ton on the crude material to $2.64 per ton. We are per- 
fectly satisfied with the status of affairs of the asphaltum business of 
this country, as well as that of the West Indies and Venezuela. 

After reading the statement relating to asphalt tariffs before the 
Ways and Means Committee, published under date of November 23, 
we find reason for stating that we differ with Mr. Condit's statements 
very much. The trouble does not lie in the tariff; it lies in the hands 
of the controlling interests of the asphalt mines in this country, as 
well as in Venezuela or Trinidad. We can not see any distinction 
between the controlling interests of either of the above mines men- 
tioned. One trust is just as strong as another and each is fighting 
for absolute control of the business. Not only does the fault lie in 
the owners of the mines, but it also lies in the exorbitant freight rates 
between western and eastern points. 

For example, under date or August 29, 1908, we received shipment 
of 59,300 pounds of Gilsonite selects asphaltum from the Barber 

75041— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 40 r^ 
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Asphalt Paving Company, shipment made from Mack, Colo., via D. 
and R. G., Missouri Pacific, care of Big Four at East St. Louis, care L. 
S« and M. S. R. R. to our Lake Shore switch. The price of this as- 
phaltum was $30.50 per ton, making a total cost of $904.33. The 
freight on this item was $552.97. In other words, the Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company received $351.36 for their asphaltum, a little over 
half oi what the actual freight amounted to. 

Asphaltums, as pertained to our business, are as high to-day as they 
ought to be, considering the very cheap material that they go into. 
Should the tariff on the imported asphaltum be increased, the prices 
would be prohibitive for varnish manufacturing purposes, and we 
would be obliged to resort entirely to the domestic article, which is 
not entirely satisfactory for all purposes. 

Trusting that your honorable committee will see its way clear to 
avoid increasing the tariff on the above-named article, we are, 
Yours, respectfully, 

The Glidden Varnish Company, 
F. H. Glidden, President. 



THE WADSWOKTH STONE AND PAVING CO., PITTSBTTBG, PA., ASKS 
AN INCREASE IN DUTY ON ASPHALT. 

Pittsburg, Pa., December 23, 1908. 
Hon. John Dalzell, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a member of the Ways and Means Committee, we 
are writing you in behalf of a request made on November 23 to your 
committee to have the tariff on asphalt increased. In addition to 
the letter which has already been presented to you through other 
sources showing why an increase in the tariff would benefit our home 
produce, we might state that we have very large interests in Ken- 
tucky, where we are producing Kentucky rock asphalt. By Ken- 
tucky rock asphalt we mean a natural rock containing from 8 to 10 
per cent of natural asphalt. You can readily see that we are com- 
pelled, therefore, to ship by freight from 90 to 92 per cent of sand to 
get this rock asphalt on the market. The water transportation on 
foreign asphalts is so low that the small tariff now on same does not 
seriously interfere with their bringing same into this market, and at 
the same time on account of the high freight rates which we are 
compelled to pay, and particularly on the large quantity of sand 
which our material contains, makes it necessary for us to ask if you 
will lend your best efforts to have the tariff increased on asphalt, as 
per the request made as above stated. 

******* 

We would particularly thank you to give this matter the consid- 
eration and assistance which we believe it deserves. 
Yours, truly, 

The Wadsworth Stone and Paving Co., 
W. C Thoma, Vice-President. 
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T. W. HOWAED, HEW YORK CITY, RE COMME NDS NEW CLASSIFI- 
CATION FOB CRUDE AND REFINED ASPHALT. 

1 Broadway, New York, January 12, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Chairman Subcommittee on Tariff Revision, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Permit me to submit the following statements on the 
subject of tariff on asphalt and its compounds to jrour committee, 
speaking, as I do, from the standpoint of a consulting engineer of 
municipalities, etc., in almost every State; having devoted the greater 
part of my time during the past twenty-one years to pavements, 
especially to asphalt pavements which absorb more than 90 per cent 
of all asphalts imported and produced in the United States ; also from 
a personal knowledge of practically all the sources of asphalts, cost of 
production, refining, shipping, etc., together with their qualities and 
quantities used annually. 

First. The tariff act of 1907 provides a duty of $1.50 per ton on 
crude asphalt and $8 per ton on refined asphalt. 

This should be modified by a reduction on crude and a slight 
change in the rate and manner of applying it to refined asphalt, to 
have it apply to the pure bitumen or pure asphaltum content in the 
various renned asphalts and their compounds imported. It is the 
asphaltum or bitumen which is of value in such importations; not 
the various foreign substances found in different proportions in 
different asphalts. 

The modifications I suggest below are in accord with the Bepubli- 
can platform promise that " the duties will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, with reasonable 
profit to American industries." 

Crude asphalt and crude bitumen and their natural, compounds 
should be returned to the free list, being admitted free of duty ; but 
any and all of said substances, it refined or advanced in value by 
artificial or special treatment, should pay a duty of $6.60 per ton 
(2,000 pounds) of pure asphaltum or pure bitumen content. 

This is the differential in cost of production, labor, mining, refining 
in the United States with a fair profit, compared with like foreign 
materials. This also takes into account the average transportation 
charges within the United States for domestic asphalts, from many 
points where now produced in the United States (California, Utah, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Kansas, Kentucky, Texas, etc), to several hun- 
dred cities where such domestic products compete with imported 
asphalts; such imported asphalts all arriving on the Atlantic sea- 
board and not being able to penetrate far oecause of westbound 
freights. 

Second. To return crude asphalt to the free list and to place refined 
asphalt upon a scientific and economic basis of its purity, as suggested, 
will encourage and add to the labor of refining foreign products after 
importation into the United States. This will also assist the pro- 
ducers of American asphalts, because thej are purer and, as a whole, 
superior to imported asphalts, not only in quality but because a less 
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quantity is needed to produce the same area of pavement, waterproof- 
ing, and other constructions- 
Third. A healthy competition not only between producers of do- 
mestic asphalts but with foreign asphalts has existed for a long time. 
The foreign asphalts also compete against each other. The produc- 
tion of domestic asphalts during the past ten years has increased 500 
]>er cent or to more than five times the amount per annum of domes- 
tic production ten years ago, whereas the importations of foreign 
asphalts have steadily decreased until, during the past year, the 
amount of importations on a pure bitumen or pure asphaltum 
basis are only about one-half the quantity of domestic production. 
Ten years ago the quantity imported was more than twenty times the 
domestic production. 

The history of asphalt, which is used as a bituminous cement, is 
following the history of Portland cement in the United States. All 
Portland cement was formerly imported but is now produced in the 
United States cheaper than the cost of foreign Portland cements 
f. o. b. foreign ports. American Portland cements are being exported. 
Very little foreign Portland cement is being imported. Asphalt, or 
its equivalent, asphalt cement, has displaced, during the past ten 
years, one-half of the importations, and under a modified tariff, as 
suggested in section 1, above, will continue, under healthy compe- 
tition between domestic asphalts, to replace practically all imported 
asphalts. 

An illustration of the present healthy competition is found in the 
several powerful groups and many small producers which compete 
with each other at home, several exporting from the United States. 
(a) A California group which combined about ten producing com- 

Eanies under the leadership of the manager of what is understood to 
& the sales department of the Union Oil Company, and manager of 
the California Asphaltum Sales Agency, of which Mr. Fillmore 
Condit is resident eastern agent, at New York. This agency and 
about a dozen other competing producers in California have a special 
$10 per ton freight rate to Atlantic seaboard cities, with proportional 
reductions to interior points. Incidentally, permit me to state a few 
errors from oversight or lack of knowledge of cost of production, 
refining, etc., of foreign asphalts, including the omission to mention 
several American asphalts produced at different parts of the United 
States between California and Texas, which errors and omissions 
appear in the statement of Mr. Condit before your committee on 
November 23, 1908, including additional statement dated New York, 
December 3, 1908, viz : 

" That low tariff has never benefited American consumers of 
asphalt or American cities." It benefits both, because the real con- 
sumers are the thousands of contractors and builders who purchase 
asphalt and asphalt cement. The final consumers are the property 
holders and taxpayers who are assessed to pay for pavements con- 
structed by municipalities. Pavements alone absorb 90 per cent of 
all asphalt produced at home and imported. 

" That Bermudez asphalt, when refined and sold f. o. b. New York, 
costs the company $12.50 per ton," or a tabulated statement to this 
effect. He forgets to add $7 per ton mentioned at another point in 
his statement, which must be paid to Venezuela to cover the cost of 
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production and a profit in the form of an export duty there. There- 
fore the cost to tne American producer of this asphalt f . o. b. cars 
New York should be $19.50 per ton, without any allowance for a loss 
of 28 per cent of the imported crude which occurs by refining. Nor 
has he added anything for profit The California asphalts and other 
domestic asphalts have for many years been sold at a cheaper rate per 
ton than imported asphalts at almost every point in the United 
States, including cities on the Atlantic coast Domestic asphalts 
enjoy a practical control of the center and west of the United States, 
because of the westbound freights needed to be added for delivering 
imported asphalts to western points. 

(b) A Trinidad croup, which leases a deposit in Trinidad, West 
Indies, from the Crown of England, to the New Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Company, which company, with the Barber Asphalt Paving 
Company, is owned or controlled by the General Asphalt Company. 
This group, directly or indirectly, controls or produces American 
asphalts in California and other States. It is possibly the strongest 
group and does not depend entirely upon either foreign or domestic 
asphalts. It uses both in cities located between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. 

(c) A Venezuela group, which may be regarded as composed of 
the A. L. B. Asphalt Company, importing Bermudez asphalt from 
Venezuela and selling it to members of the " Independent Asphalt 
Association " and otners. This group includes 25 or more con- 
tractors and purchasers. Cost of production and especially freight 
rates from New York to the West, where most asphalt is used, pre- 
vents Bermudez or Venezuela asphalt from more than a feeble com- 
petition with domestic asphalts. 

(d) A Texas group is not one of a combination of companies, but 
means that there are severalproducers, such as The Texas Company, 
The Sun Company, The Ellis Company, and others, producing 
asphalts which compete with each other and with all others from else- 
where. These Texas asphalts are extensively used for many purposes 
and are regarded as sold at lower rates to consumers than asphalts 
from any other source, and delivered at cities not only on the Atlantic 
coast but in the Middle West. 

(e) A Kansas-Indian Territory group of producers has a largte 
refinery in Kansas and competes, with its products of various asphalts 
or bitumens, over a large area as far east as New York City. This is 
probably the newest source of supply. 

(/) A Utah group of producers competes within itself and with 
others. It has long supplied special high-grade asphalt for various 
uses, and because of its peculiar excellent quality for purposes gen- 
erally other than paving, it is sold for the highest prices and even 
exported. 

(g) Miscellaneous producers of asphalt and its natural and pre- 
pared compounds are located in Kentucky and at other producing 
points in the United States. Although, individually, many are small, 
their aggregate production is large. 

Fourtn. The cost of production of refined asphalts from domestic 
crude materials is not affected whether or not crude foreign asphalts 
are subject to duty. This is because California produces refined 
asphalt f . o. b. there probably cheaper than any other refined asphalt 
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is produced in any part of the world. This is due to the enormous 
amount of asphalt-base or maltha, thick oil found over large areas of 
that State and which, with little labor and the use of some of the oil 
itself as fuel, is made into refined asphalt The problem of Cali- 
fornia asphalts is entirely one of freight. In fact, this applies to 
almost all locations of domestic production of crude and refined 
asphalts. Each governs a large area or zone within which it is pro- 
duced. This is somewhat analogous to the production and supply of 
coal from different coal-producing centers of the United States. An 
increased duty on crude foreign asphalts might tend to enable the 
California combination, in conjunction with possible special freight 
rates, to crush other domestic producers in the United States, cer- 
tainly to seriously damage all importers of asphalts by artificial tariff 
means, which would check the present healthy competition and devel- 
opment of the asphalt resources throughout our country. 

The Trinidad group, while benefited a little by returning crude 
asphalt to the free list, would probably pay equivalent duty on im- 
ported refined asphalt or would abandon slowly the use of what is 
regarded by some as an inferior foreign asphalt and increase its 
domestic production to the benefit of American industry and labor. 

The Venezuela group would be possibly likewise affected and could 
turn to the production and sale of American asphalts. It. is a wise 
policy for the Government to help keep the Venezuela asphalt as an 
independent competitor, as it has been since the withdrawal of the 
Bermudez deposit from the control of the Trinidad group. Since 
this withdrawal the exportations of Venezuela asphalt have enor- 
mously increased and not been kept at a minimum as it is believed by 
many was the case when the Bermudez deposit was controlled by 
Trinidad interests. 

The California, Trinidad, and Venezuela asphalt groups seem to 
make efforts to get the United States Government to help now one, 
then the other, to get the upper hand, through reduction or increase 
of duties or otherwise. Tne best policy in reference to tariff on 
asphalt seems to be the one advocated in section first of this commu- 
nication. 

Fifth. The railway companies would probably absorb by increased 
freight rates a large part or, if not all, the increase of price of asphalts 
which might accrue in a few cases from an increase of duty. The 
present adjusted freight rates on asphalt, used as it is by several 
hundred cities, is the result of twenty-seven years' growth of the 
asphalt industry, especially of asphalt pavements, of which about 
$60,000,000 worth are upon the streets of cities and of which more 
than $6,000,000 worth are being laid annually. 

In addition to cities there are thousands of counties in many States 
which are endeavoring, through State and national aid, to conserve 
and improve their roads with asphaltic compounds — all at public 
expense. This means that there is a large and increasing demand for 
asphalts and asphalt products at low prices necessary for such im- 
provements. This can be readily verified from the printed reports 
of the Office of Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture and 
from the highway departments doing excellent work in several 
States, in an aggregate amount of at least $10,000,000 annually, on 
new public roads. 
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Hoping I have not encroached on your patience and that you will 
know that I am speaking from a professional engineering standpoint, 
without commercial bias, for the benefit of good roads and pavements 
of good quality and at minimum cost, I remain, 
Very respectfully, yours, 

James W. Howabd, C. E., E. M., 
Consulting Engineer, Roads, Streets, and Pavements. 



BAUXITE. 

[Paragraph 93.] 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANTTFACTTJEING CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
PA., ASKS THAT BAUXITE BE PTJ* ON FBEE UST. 

Philadelphia, November 19, 1908. 
Hon. John Dalzell, M. C, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington: 

* * * * * * * * 

Bauxite, paragraph No. 93, Dingley bill, duty $1 per 2,240 
pounds, which while not included under Schedule A in the Dingley 
bill is, we understand, to receive consideration under that schedule 
in current session of the honorable Committee on Ways and Means. 

In our opinion we believe it would be wise to remove bauxite 
from the list of taxable raw materials and transfer it to the free list 
for the following reasons : 

Practically all the foreign beauxite imported into the United 
States is of an entirely different character from the domestic de- 
posits, and by virtue of this fact its free entry would not interfere 
with the American mines or deposits, the larger part of which are 
in the hands of one owner. The foreign bauxite contains about 60 
per cent of alumina in addition to 20 per cent of iron with silica 
contents under 2 per cent. American bauxite contains 47 to 55 
per cent alumina with 1 to 6 per cent of iron and from 6 to 15 per 
cent silica. The different character becomes at once apparent. 

Bauxite is used in the manufacture of alum, a widespread indus- 
try, and in the manufacture of the metal " aluminum." There is 
but one manufacturer of this metal in America, and this concern con- 
trols nearly all of the domestic article. It is our belief that the re- 
moval of present duty would prove a vast help looking to the estab- 
lishment of aluminum works at the seaboard, while the industry is 
now absolutely confined to the concern indicated. In the manufac- 
ture of alumina for metal purposes, foreign bauxite is much more 
desirable because of its low silica contents, 2 per cent, as compared 
with the domestic as high as 15 per cent. 

The selling price of domestic bauxite at the mines is about $5 per 
ton 5 the mining cost being less than one-half the realized price. The 
selling price of foreign oauxite at port of shipment is $3.40 per 
ton ; the sea freight is $2 per ton, and the duty $1 per ton — a total of 
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$6.40. The specific duty indicated is equal to an ad valorem of about 
80 per cent. 

The domestic production in 1907 was 109,000 short tons, and the 
importations for same period 25,065 long tons. 

The revenue to the Government was omy $25,065 in 1907. 

Bauxite is strictly a raw material from every possible point of 
view, being sold as taken from the earth. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the domestic bauxite is 
entirely independent of any duty on the foreign article. The small 
revenue to the Government is so infinitesimal as to remove bauxite 
from any consideration as producing revenue, and renders the exist- 
ing tariff as applied to this article only a hindrance and a discourage- 
ment to the extension of its resultant industries, while serving no pur- 
pose beneficial to this country or to any of its citizens. 

We therefore respectfully request that the honorable Committee 
on Ways and Means include bauxite on the list of raw materials 
admitted into the United States free of tax. 
Yours, very truly, 

Pennsylvania Salt Manupactubing Company, 
Theo. Armstrong, President. 



W. C. NEILSON, PHILADELPHIA, PA., BEPBESENTDTG THE RE- 
PUBLIC MINING AND MANUFACTURING CO., GEORGIA, STATES 
THAT BAUXITE NEEDS PROTECTION. 

Monday, November £3, 1908. 

Mr. Neilson. The industry in which I am interested is rather a 
unique one in the United States, because it is one in which the mate- 
rial goes into some very important uses — into some very important 
manufactured products, while as a matter of fact, the value of the 
material in the ground is a very light one. We are planning to 
submit a small report on this bauxite industry in due course. 

Mr. Gbiggs. What is the name of this? 

Mr. Neilson. Bauxite, which is one of the aluminous clays of 
this country. It is found in three States of the Union — in Georgia, 
Alabama, and Arkansas. In 1889 this material was discovered, and 
from that time until this, namely, nineteen years, there have only 
been mined and shipped in this country a little over half a million 
tons. My estimate for the first nineteen years would represent about 
some 526,000 tons. The reason why this industry has been kept back 
so long in this country is because the French ores are coming here 
in large quantities and keeping our mining tonnages very low. 

This estimate of 526,000 tons' production for nineteen years would 
be an average of something under 30,000 tons of ore a year, which is a 
pretty small amount of raw material to take out of the ground. 
During that time my company has taken care of practically one- 
third of this material, and with $1 duty per ton we have been able 
to struggle along; but in those nineteen years, without the duty, we 
would have run our business at a loss. 

Mr. Griggs. You say you made a dollar a ton profit? 

Mr. Neilson. Yes; our profits have lain inside of $1 per ton. 
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Bauxite is used for several very important products, namely, 
aluminum and sulphate of alumina or alum, which goes into filtering 
pipes and also into paper: It is a paper filler, And it is also used as 
an abrasive, and a new use for it has come up in the past two years 
as a refractory. All of these uses are important ones, yet the material 
itself is considered in a very light vein, and the United States field of 
bauxite has had very little encouragement, and consequently has 
had a very slow growth and development. 

Mr. Griggs. How much of it is there down there? 

Mr. Neilson. There are tremendous tonnages of it, not only in 
Georgia and Alabama, but also in Arkansas. 

Mr. Griggs. About what territory does it cover? About how many 
tons of it are estimated to exist there? 

Mr. Neilson. I think the Geological Survey estimated a great 
many million tons of it in 1896, and since then the development of 
the mines has shown that there is more ore than there appeared to 
be a few years ago. It lies in two fields — the Georgia- Alabama dis- 
trict and the Arkansas district. The Georgia- Alabama district ex- 
tends down as far as Anniston, Ala. There the ore goes down to a 
great depth, and frequently the mines are 150 feet deep, and we have 
to do surface work because the clay walls surrounding it will not per- 
mit us to get far underground. 

The Chairman. What is the production in the United States? 

Mr. Neilson. In the nineteen years we figure that only a little over 
half a million tons have been shipped. 

The Chairman. I mean this year, not in nineteen years. 

Mr. Neilson. Well, in this past year or two it has been somewhat 
higher than the average. The average is under 30,000 tons. 

The Chairman. How much was the production in the United 
States this year, or in 1907? 

Mr. Neilson. It is very hard to give you those exact figures, be- 
cause they are not handed to us ; but our estimate for 1908 would not 
exceed 50,000 tons. 

The Chairman. As against 16,000 tons imported. This is used in 
the manufacture of aluminum, is it not, and in the manufacture of 
alum, and in the manufacture of emery wheels? 

Mr. Neilson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It is all used in manufactures? 

Mr. Neilson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you figured, if we raise this duty, how much 
we have got to raise the duty on these other articles? 

Mr. Neilson. What we want is a little additional duty to help 
justify us. 

The Chairman. It is a dollar a ton now. How much do you want? 

Mr. Neilson. If the duty was made $2 a ton as a minimum we 
would have a better chance to go forward. 

The Chairman. You want a double duty? 

Mr. Neilson. Yes. 

The Chairman. And still you are able to produce 50,000 tons a 
year as against 16,000 tons imported? 

Mr. Neilson. Yes. 

Mr. Pott. What is it worth at the mine? 

Mr. Neilson. Our average price has been in the neighborhood of 
$5 a ton, at a cost of slightly over $4 a ton. 
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The Chairman. Of course the manufacture of aluminum is increas- 
ing very rapidly in this country all the time, is it not? 

Mr. Neilson. Yes, sir. I might say in this connection that our ore 
reserves have very little to do with the production of aluminum. Our 
ore goes chiefly into alum and these abrasive materials, and we are 
trying to build up the refractory now. When the dollar duty was 
put into effect we managed to go ahead, because in those days the 
mines were very near the top ox the ground and we could get labor 
for 90 cents. Since then we have had a big change in the cost of labor. 
Now we are paying nearly $1.50 for common labor, the cost of which 
used to be 90 cents; and in addition to that our mines are going very 
much deeper. 

Mr. Griggs. You can not mine this material as coal is mined? 

Mr. Neilson. No. We have to quarry right down. 

Mr. Griggs. You have to uncover and then go down? 

Mr. Neilson. Yes, sir. We have reached a point where the profits 
are very small and the risk is increasingly large each year, and it 
does seem to be a very disproportionate proposition. There are to- 
day only three companies and one individual in the United States 
mining bauxite. There have been in the course of the business seven 
or eight other concerns, which have dropped out, we assume, because 
they naye found it unprofitable. We have had some bad years our- 
selves, when we came up on the wrong side of the ledger. 

Mr. Randell. What ao you mean by trying to develop the refrac- 
tory business? 

Mr. Neilson. We are trying to make a kind of fire brick with it as 
a base. 

Mr. Dalzell. Does not this bauxite prevail in other places besides 
Georgia and Alabama and Arkansas, but not in such large quantities? 

Mr. Neilson. There are little deposits of it scattered throughout 
the country, but they are all of inferior grades. 

Mr. Griggs. Is there any in New York? 

The Chairman. No; it is in Arkansas and Georgia. 

If there is nothing further, that is all. We will now hear John 
Richardson, of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Griggs. I do not think he has finished, Mr. Chairman. I hope 
you will not ask him any more questions until he quits reading his 
statement. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. That would be a valid criticism if I had thought 
he had quit reading. You may proceed, Mr. Neilson. 

Mr. Neilson. One competitor is the French bauxite, which runs 
almost on top of the ground, and is found in almost limitless quanti- 
ties. They get labor over there for 60 cents a day and can load the 
material on their vessels at a very low figure. Their freight rates 
from Marseille to New York are approximately from $1.50 to $2 a 
ton. Our freight rate from the mines to the eastern market is $4 or 
$5 a ton. And there is a third important fact bearing on this ques- 
tion, namely, that the French ores have about 10 j)er cent more of 
alumina in tnem than the American ores, the American ores having 
about 30 per cent of water and 60 per cent of alumina, while the 
French ore has only 20 per cent of water and 70 per cent of alumina. 

My proposition was that the business was a very dangerous one to 
run the business at a profit on a $5 basis. That $5 basis is a point we 
have been unable to pass on account of the French ore imported to 
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this country, and considering the uses to which the product has been 
put and the experiments which have been tried ana which failed in 
the development of this industry, we are anxious to have a little 
encouragement to carry on the work. In due time we desire to sub- 
mit a report which will bring up most of these questions and try to 
show them in a clear light. 

Mr. Randell. Where are the deposits of fire clay ? Where do you 
use those deposits? 

Mr. Nbiiaon. In Arkansas. I trust that the briefness of this in- 
terval will not react against the importance of the subject. It is 
very important to us, but in view of the brief that I will submit, I 
will not detain you any longer unless there are some questions that 
will come up. 

Mr. Gbiggs. You have given us a very nice talk. "~ [Laughter.] 

Mr. Neilson. Thank you. 



THE BEPTTBUC MINING AND HANTTFACTXTBIN& COMPANY, 
O F PHI LADELPHIA, PA., SUBMITS AN ADDITIONAL STATEMENT 
ASKING AN INCREASE OF DITTY ON BAUXITE. 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 5, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 

Gentlemen : Bauxite was first discovered in the United States in 
the year 1889. Bauxite is, properly speaking, a hydrate of alumina, 
containing, roughly, some 60 per cent oxide of aluminum, 30 per 
cent of water, and 10 per cent of impurities. It is practically a clay, 
in which the oxide of aluminum has replaced a part of the silica. It 
is used for the manufacture of the metal aluminum ; also for making 
sulphate of alumina, better known as alum; in the manufacture of 
abrasives, and also for refractory purposes. The importance of any 
one of the above uses should justify the attachment of a reasonable 
value on the base. Bauxite is given, however, only very slight rec- 
ognition. 

The discovery of bauxite was made in what has since been called 
the Georgia- Alabama field, said field running in a northeast to south- 
westerly direction from near Chattanooga, Tenn., to Anniston, Ala., 
and embodying the chief mines of this country, excepting those of 
Arkansas. There are other isolated and scattered shows, but the 
Georgia-Alabama field and the Arkansas field are the only two sec- 
tions in this country that have thus far produced a commercial 
bauxite. 

The Georgia- Alabama district from 1889 to 1907, inclusive, has 
furnished some 338,510 tons of bauxite — something less than an aver- 
age of 18,000 tons per year. Of this, the Republic Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company has furnished a yearly average of slightly over 
8,000 tons, or some 46 per cent of the total business of this section. 

The Arkansas district has been worked for twelve years. A care- 
ful estimate of the shipments from that State is 199,166 tons, or some 
16,600 tons per annum. The Republic Mining and Manufacturing 
Company has only recently entered this field. 
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The above figures would show that during the nineteen years of 
the industry in this country there has been slightly over one-half of 
1,000,000 tons shipped, an average of only some 28,300 tons per an- 
num. The Republic Mining and Manufacturing Company has fur- 
nished practically one-third of this total business. 

There has been a duty of $1 per ton on bauxite. Had the Republic 
Mining and Manufacturing Company been compelled to take fl per 
ton less for all their shipments the business would have been un- 
profitable. The $1 duty was made at a time when labor was cheap 
and the mining was done near the surface. Now, the advanced cost 
of labor, the depth of the mines, and the additional dangers of deep 
operations make the present duty of $1 per ton seem inadequate. 
There have been many concerns and individuals who have started 
up and tried to carry on a bauxite business. There are to-day only 
three companies and one individual who are carrying on active 
operations. We presume the others found it unprofitable. For these 
reasons, and because of the small size of the shipments from a field 
which contains many millions of tons (United States Geological Sur- 
vey), and because importations of French bauxite are increasing 
rapidly, we ask, not only for the retention of the present duty, the 
withdrawal of which would greatly narrow our scope of business, 
if it did not cause us to shut down entirely, but for additional protec- 
tion to allow our profits to be more nearly commensurate with our 
risks and to allow our operations to be carried on in a less crude way 
than the present basis affords us. 

We ask for a $2 per ton duty on bauxite. 

It wiU be seen that from enormous deposits only a very small an- 
nual business is done. The stability of this business is now threat- 
ened through foreign imports. Near Marseille, France, lie deposits 
of bauxite, which are considered by many to be inexhaustible. It is 
certain that this French field could supply the world's needs indefi- 
nitely. The ore lies just right for the cheapest mining — on or near 
the surface of the ground. Plenty of labor at 60 cents per day is 
available. One dollar will easily put a ton from the mine into a ves- 
sel, and the water rate to Philadelphia, New York, or Boston is only 
from $1.50 to $2.25, according to the time of year and size of vessel. 
Consequently 2 including the present duty of $1, French bauxite can 
be laid down in this country for $3.50 plus the low cost of mining and 
plus the profit asked. 

Against this our own labor costs practically $1.50 per day. We fre- 
quently have to haul by wagon 3 to 5 miles to the railroad, at a cost 
of from 50 cents to $1. Our overburden is usually quite heavy. Our 
bauxite needs hand picking, sometimes washing, and is frequently 
hoisted from a depth of 100 feet. The clays surrounding our southern 
ores will not permit underground operations — we must quarry it out, 
with resulting cave ins and slides. Our ores cost a full $4 on the cars. 
But our chief handicap is the freight rate. From our main mines in 
Alabama the freight to Philadelphia is $4.10, to New York $4.36, and 
to Boston over $5. 

American bauxite is, as above stated, a trihydrate, carrying some 
30 per cent water and 60 per cent oxide of aluminum, while French 
bauxite is primarily a duohydrate, carrying about 20 per cent water 
and 70 per cent oxide of aluminum. Against this additional ad- 
vantage of the French material our own oauxite has some counter 
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advantages for certain purposes. These slight advantages, together 
with the present duty, have just enabled us to do business, although, 
as above stated, our profits nave not been in proportion to our risks, 
and we have been compelled to abandon many mines before their 
natural completion through the present very narrow margin of profit. 

Moreover, up to the present time we have been able to run our busi- 
ness at a small profit only by mining the very highest grades of ores, 
which have almost entirely gone into the alum business. The high 
quality of these ores, together with the dollar duty, has enabled us to 
compete with the French bauxite. We have, however, enormous ton- 
nages of ores entirely suitable for the aluminum industry, but for 
which we have not as yet had a market. 

We are expecting the demand for aluminum ores to very largely 
increase in tne near future. This broader market will, of course, 
result in more importations of French bauxite unless we are enabled 
by reason of a protective duty to meet the competition of low costs of 
mining and low freight by water. This is not in any sense a case 
where our American mines can not furnish what the French mines 
offer, but the demand for the high-iron ores utilized in the aluminum 
business is bound to increase, and we ought to have this market for the 
American industry. The millions of tons of ore suitable for all pur- 

Soses lying now in the States of Georgia, Alabama, and Arkansas, 
ependent on the railroad freights for their delivery to the market, 
can not compete with the enormous deposits of France mined by cheap 
labor, located practically at the seaboard, and carrying "ballast'' 
freight rates. We have been carrying on a precarious mining business 
with the hope of having this larger market. This, however, is lost to 
the French producers ir a protective duty is not provided. 

It may be said that imports are not large. Neither is the United 
States industry a large one. The import figures look large when com- 
pared with the United States business. In a report on the produc- 
tion of bauxite in 1907, by W. C. Phalen, the import figures show a 
total of some 85,000 tons in the last five years, an average of 17,000 
tons per annum. In the last five years France has enjoyed more than 
25 per cent of the bauxite business of this country. More than 25,000 
tons were imported from France in 1907. 

According to the Consular Report of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, dated June 6, 1908, Consul-General Robert P. Skinner, 
of Marseille, reports that there was exported to the United States 
from the Marseille district during the years 1905, 1906, and 1907 
bauxite to the declared value of $50,162, $55,787, and $108,207, 
respectively. This shows the rapid growth of French imports. 

It may be said that most of the French bauxite imported into this 
country is very high in iron and unsuitable for alum purposes, as 
alum requires a low-iron material. This is quite true of the past — 
our high-iron ores have lain dormant in consequence, and our opera- 
tions have been almost wholly in low-iron ores. But unfortunately 
for us cargoes of low-iron bauxite, suitable for alum purposes, are now 
coining into the United States. 
The directors of the Republic Mining and Manufacturing Com- 

Eany desire to say that they are honestly in favor of tariff revision, 
ut they are firm believers in a protective policy. Some of them are 
stockholders in manufacturing companies who have enjoyed the 
benefits of the protective tariff, but they are in favor, regardless of 
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their immediate personal interests in such companies, of reducing 
tariffs where the industry has grown and prospered under the pro- 
tective system and attained a sufficient growth and strength to exist 
without nigh tariff. At the same time we are in favor of the policy 
of the protective tariff for the development of our resources and the 
encouragement of our infant industries. We do not consider it incon- 
sistent to ask that the bauxite business be further protected in order 
to develop the enormous amount of ore which we can now mine to 
compete with the French ore for the larger market which is now 
opening. As regards these grades of ore for which the market is now 
opening, the bauxite business is in its infancy and needs the assist- 
ance of the protective tariff. 

Surely the development and growth of United States bauxite, with 
consequent employment to men living near no other large operations, 
should not be embarrassed because France can both mine and ship on 
a cheaper basis. 

The granting of this request for a higher duty on bauxite would 
give no undue profit. It would x give merely a reasonable profit — a 
very reasonable profit. It would enhance the value of the lands and 
give a chance, as well as encouragement, for deeper work and a 
broader business. The finished products of bauxite are so valuable 
that they could hardly be affected by any slight advance in the raw 
material, such as a $2 duty would allow. We believe the request to 
be reasonable and legitimate, and we trust it will be found to be in 
order. 

Republic Mining and Mantjpactuhing Company, 
Winthrop C. Nbilson, President. 



8XFPPLEMENTAL BRIEF FILED BT THE REPUBLIC MINING AND 
HAJTOFACTUBING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA., RELATIVE 
TO BAUXITE. 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 11, 1908. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. 0. 

Gentlemen: Although December 4 was, properly speaking, the 
last day for presenting oriefs, yet we noticed that special matters of 
importance could be subsequently submitted. We earnestly desire 
that the following report may be accepted as an addendum to our 
brief duly mailed on December 3, and we pray that the statements 
contained herein may have due consideration. 

On November 23 the writer appeared before your committee and 
asked for an increase in the duty on a raw material. We felt that the 

Sneral tendency was to decrease, not increase, tariffs, and we felt 
at the general tendency was to remove the duty from most raw 
materials. We felt, however, that there are exceptions to every rule, 
and that in the specific case of bauxite the very existence of the in- 
dustry in this country was involved, and that these general tendencies 
might justly be changed. To substantiate our verbal request, we 
mailed to your committee on December 3 a brief bearing on this 
subject 
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Under date of December 2 the Manufacturing Chemists Association 
of the United States submitted to your committee a request to place 
all bauxite on the " free list." In their arguments for the removal of 
duty on bauxite they make some very bold statements, which we 
honestly believe to bie misleading. As shippers of practically one- 
third of all the bauxite which has been mined in this country, we 
feel that our arguments should have some weight, and we beg, in 
this connection, to submit that of the 40 chemical concerns who, as 
an association, have asked for the removal of duty on bauxite only 
7, to our knowledge, are directly interested m bauxite. The 
remaining 33 may be interested more or less in the products of 
bauxite, but these products are all specific articles, duly dealt with. 
Of the seven who use bauxite, we believe that one concern has not 
bought any American bauxite within the last two years. Four of 
the seven we believe have received "white" bauxite from France 
during 1908. 

The association divides bauxite into two classes, which thej call 
"red" (high iron — used for aluminum) and "white" (low iron — 
used for alum). They speak of American bauxite as "white" and 
French bauxite as "red," and deduce therefrom that imports of 
" red " do not conflict with the American " white." 

We submit that not only is there " white " bauxite in France, but 
that said " white " is now coming into this country, replacing, ton 
for ton. the " white " ores existing here. It is to impede these 
" white imports and to gain back mis ground we have already lost 
that has first caused us to ask for more protection. 

We further submit that instead of American bauxite being " white," 
we believe that we hold 4 tons of so-called " red " bauxite to evfcry 
ton of " white." French " red " is laid down so cheap in this country, 
even with the present duty, that for many years we nave been unable 
to handle our " red " ores, and have been compelled to confine our- 
selves almost wholly to the "white." Our second and final cause for 
asking for more protection is to enable us to make use of our " red " 
ores, which exist in great quantity, and which we believe to be as well 
adapted to the manufacture of aluminum as all the American ore 
which has already gone into the manufacture of aluminum. 

The association claims that there were produced in the United 
States in 1906 78,331 tons of bauxite, and in 1907 97,776 tons, an in- 
crease of, say, 20 per cent. In the same period that the United States 
was increasing this 20 per cent, the French imports were increasing 
some 50 per cent. We base these import figures for 1907 not at the 
16,372.80 tons mentioned by the association, but at 25,066 tons as 
given by the United States Geological Survey's Report on the Pro- 
duction of Bauxite and Aluminum in 1907, written by W. C. Phalen, 
and also by the consular report which we have already referred to 
in our previous brief. 

The association states that the American mines do not need pro- 
tection. With our profits less than the present duty ; with our " red " 
ores unmarketable oecause French " red " ores control the American 
needs; with our "white" ores being replaced by French "white" 
ores with alarming rapidity, how can they state that the American 
mines do not need protection? 

The association further deduce, inasmuch as the water rate from 
abroad is approximately $2.25 and our own freight rates to eastern 
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and northern manufacturers run as high as $5 a ton, that the entire 
American product is consumed in the general locality of the mines. 
All of the bauxite which we have ever snipped has gone to the north- 
ern and eastern manufacturers, and if there are any manufacturers, 
or ever have been any, or if there are any uses for bauxite in the 

Kneral locality of the mines, we do not know of them. American 
uxite certainly is used in these northern and eastern districts, and 
the low water rate from France works directly against the American 
mines. 

We wish to say again that far more people have been unsuccessful 
in mining bauxite tnan those few of us who are left, who have been 
successful in a small way up to this time. We wish to say again 
that our " red " ores are almost wholly unmarketable, even with $1 
duty prevailing. We also wish to say again that our " white " ores 
are losing ground, even with the $1 duty prevailing. 

Our arguments are not based on theory. We have offered our 
"red" ores unsuccessfully. Only within the past few months we 
have offered " red " bauxite to two members or the association for 
red purposes. Both reported the material as satisfactory in quality, 
but they both turned down the offer because the French price could 
not be met by us. This " red " ore lies in our yard to-ctay unsold, 
with no prospects of a market It was taken out and piled separately 
in the course of our regular mining. We have clung to our business, 
made land and machinery investments, in the hope that when the 
aluminum field opened our enormous ore reserves could be made 
marketable and that the protective policy of our Government would 
aid the industry. American bauxite will not stand the slightest show 
in the aluminum business if the tariff is not raised; if tne tariff is 
reduced it will simply cut the Government oUjt of receiving so much 
revenue which it ought to have and which the manufacturing chem- 
ists, we believe, can well afford to pay ; for, even with $1 per ton duty, 
they can buy French ore cheaper than American bauxite, as the 
increasing percentage of imports plainly shows. 

We beg to state that alum and all the products of " white " bauxite 
can be made from " red " bauxite. If the duty is removed, we fear 
that a red " bauxite can be laid down in this country so cheaply that 
it can economically be purified of its iron and used to take the place 
of " white " bauxite. 

The members of the Manufacturing Chemists' Association of the 
United States are all manufacturers. Naturally they want to buy 
their bauxite for as low a price as possible. They are simply arguing 
for their own selfish interests, ana while it may be said tnat we also 
are appearing in our own selfish interest, we do not ask the pro- 
tective duty without reason. If our mines were on the coast, we would 
ask for nothing. In spite of the fact that the French labor is so low, 
we would depend upon our ingenuity and energy to meet the labor 
conditions, feut the location of our mines in a section of the country 
needing development, and in which manufacturing should be encour- 
aged, prevents this. If this trade is cut off, not only will the bauxite 
companies, the mine laborers, and the railroads be deprived of a busi- 
ness, but there will be no inducement to establish chemical works and 
aluminum plants near the source of the raw material, as manufactur- 
ing centers are not near these mines and the other advantages of 
establishing factories near eastern centers will decide the matter if 
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French bauxite is free, so that the raw material question does not 
enter into it. 

It is proper, in this connection, to show the good faith of the atti- 
tude of the officers of this company and that they are not making this 
request for $2 per ton duty for the sake of large §ain, and to set forth 
to the committee their attitude in other industries with which they 
are connected. They are largely interested in the manufacture of 
grinding wheels, which are a product for which bauxite is furnished, 
and they have submitted a brief to this committee asking that the 
present duty on wheels and emery grains should be reduced on the 
basis of a minimum tariff 25 per cent from the present rate. We are 
ready to allow the tariff to be lowered to the lowest possible point, 
which is now about 25 per cent ad valorem. 

We believe in tariff reductions where the industries are established, 
but we are all believers in the protective policy of this Government, 
and here is a new industry, so far as the use of bauxite for aluminum 
is concerned, and it can not succeed without protection. Two dollars 
per ton will be about 40 per cent of its selling price ; on a basis of a 
selling price of $5 per ton. We believe French bauxite will still con- 
tinue to be imported with this duty. This duty would not be highly 
protective, but would furnish a good revenue to the Government and 
would give some encouragement to the American producer and give 
him a chance to compete at some distance from the Atlantic coast, 
where the freight rates will not make such an enormous difference. 

With no apparent regard as to what becomes of the American 
bauxite industry, the Manufacturing Chemists' Association asks for 
the removal of the duty on bauxite. If the duty is removed, are they 
willing to have the duty removed on the products of bauxite? 

We ask again for a $2 per ton duty on bauxite. 

WlNTHKOP C. NEILSON, 

President. 



STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMER- 
ICA RELATIVE TO BAUXITE. 

Pittsburg, Pa., November 80, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington , D. C. 
Gentlemen : Bauxite is <a mineral found in Arkansas, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee, and utilized as an ore from which the metal 
aluminum is made, as a basis of the abrasive alundum, as the basis 
of alum sulphate, and for the manufacture of refractory bricks for 
furnace lining. The location of bauxite is thus entirely in the South, 
while its consumption is almost entirely in the North. It competes 
with French bauxite, which occurs on the Mediterranean shore of 
France. The Aluminum Company of America, assuming that the 
protective policy of this country will be continued, has made large 
investments in bauxite lands and in the development of mines and the 
installation of mining machinery, and it would be a serious blow to 
the bauxite interests of this company, as well as of all other bauxite 
miners, if the tariff on bauxite were removed to admit French bauxite 
in unrestricted competition. 

75941— H. Doc-. 1505, 60-2— vol 1- 
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The major portion of the bauxite mined by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America is used by it in its manufacture of aluminum, but 
the Aluminum Company of America also sell about 20,000 tons of 
bauxite per annum to alum-sulphate manufacturers. As the French 
bauxite occurs in two grades — red and white, used respectively for 
the manufacture of aluminum and of alum sulphate — the French and 
American bauxites compete with each other in both of these lines. 
The bauxite sold by the Aluminum Company of America for alum 
sulphate is sold at less than $5 per ton, and the removal of the duty 
would result in an equal reduction in selling price and would pre- 
clude the possibility of producing American bauxite for this purpose 
at a profit. It is respectfully requested, therefore, that the duty of 
$1 per ton on bauxite be retained. 

Aluminum Company of America, 
Arthur V. Davis, General Manager. 



TEE MEBBMAC CHEMICAL C0MPAHY, BOSTON, MASS., WISHES 
DUTY EEM0VED FB0M BAUXITE. 

Boston, December 10, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Merrimac Chemical Company, as a member of the 
Manufacturing Chemists' Association of tne United States^ has al- 
ready joined in a brief of that association in recommending that 
bauxite, which now pays a duty of $1 a ton under paragraph 93 of 
the act of 1897, be placed on the " free list." 

As large consumers of bauxite we desire to place before your com- 
mittee further arguments for placing this ore on the free list 

We have read the briefs and arguments of the Republic Mining 
and Manufacturing Company and the Aluminum Company of 
American relative to bauxite, published by your committee, and we 
do protest against the requests therein made, to wit, that a duty of 
$2 a ton be placed on bauxite. 

In the first place, we have every reason to believe that the American 
product is controlled by one interest or allied interests, and that such 

{>roduct is almost exclusively consumed by such interests, with the 
ogical result that the independent American consumers of bauxite 
who are outside the charmed circle must rely upon foreign importa- 
tions, principally from France. 

Furthermore, the aluminum industry has been absolutely controlled 
by the same interests which control the American mines, in that 
one of the companies in interest has enjoyed exclusive patent rights 
for the production of aluminum, which are about to expire. 

No one can object to a monopoly existing under patent rights, but 
it is certainly unfair for interests which have enjoyed such monopoly 
to ask as a substitute, on the expiration of the patents, for a pro- 
hibitive import duty which, it is believed, will have the same monopo- 
listic effect. 

As already explained in the brief of the Manufacturing Chemists' 
Association, under paragraph 93, there are two distinct kinds of 
bauxite — one the " rad " oauxite, which constitutes the bulk of the 
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foreign importation, and the other the " white " bauxite, which con- 
stitutes the bulk of the American production. The " white " bauxite 
is used most economically in the manufacture of sulphate of alumi- 
num, while the " red " bauxite is better adapted for the production 
of alumina, which is the principal source of aluminum used in the 
manufacture of the metal aluminum. These two products, sulphate 
of aluminum and alumina, are distinct in their character and pur- 
pose and are produced by distinct refining processes. Thus the bulk 
of the imported ore does not conflict with the bulk of the American 
ore, or should not conflict if each grade of the ore, the " red " and 
the " white," is freely allpwed to be used for the purpose for which 
it is most economically fit. 

Furthermore, without regard to the different kinds of ore, the 
foreign importation has not unduly competed with the American ore, 
statistics showing, as will be seen in the brief of the Manufacturing 
Chemists' Association above referred to, that the importation has 
been but about one-sixth of the American output We oelieve that a 
$2 duty on bauxite would absolutely exclude its importation. 

Even if the American Bfoduct were freely in the market to Ameri- 
can consumers, the location of the American mines prohibits the con- 
sumption of the American ore by manufacturers in the northern and 
eastern States on account of the freight rates. The freight rates to 
Boston from the American mines are over $5 a ton, as stated in the 
brief of the Republic Mining and Manufacturing Company. If we 
are forced to purchase American ore at American prices in the alter- 
native of going out of business, the latter. will necessarily be accepted, 
and the manufacture, at least, of alumina, the product of "red" 
bauxite, will be abandoned. 

In the brief of the Republic Mining and Manufacturing Company 
great stress is laid on tne fact that the French producers have such 
overwhelming advantages over the American producers that compe- 
tition will be impossible without a $2 duty. We have had occasion 
to visit the French mines, and we can not agree with all the state- 
ments set forth in this brief. In the first place, we do not believe 
that the French deposits are inexhaustible. Furthermore, owing to 
a combination of large aluminum industries in Europe, a large part 
of the French output will be monopolized, and the American market 
will not afford the only, nor even a vital, field for distribution of the 
French output. The French mines are not so situated as to give re- 
markable advantages for«cheap mining. The deposits in the majority 
of mines, instead of being on the surface, like our American deposits, 
are well underground, requiring tunneling and the driving of shafts. 

The mines are not universally situated so near the coaS that " $1 
wiH easily put a ton from the mine into a vessel." One of the very 
largest French mines is the Le Luc 2 situated 40 or 50 miles from the 
coast. To ship ore from this mine, it is necessary to send it over elec- 
tric tramways and across cables suspended over mountain valleys be- 
fore the ore is finally transferred from the heart of the mountains 
from which it is mined to the railroad train which carries it to the 
vessel. This operation in this, or nearby mines, costs 7 francs, or $1.40 
a ton. It is not correct that the water rate to # Boston " is only from 
$1.50 to $2.25." The lowest rate we have ever paid to Boston is $2.12, 
the highest $2.62, and the average has been $2.25. 
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We can not agree that the French enjoy such extraordinary advan- 
tages that American competition is out of the question without a pro- 
tective duty. The French do enjoy some advantages, such as cheaper 
labor, etc., but there is no advantage enjoyed in the mining of bauxite 
which is not common to nearly all foreign industries. 

In conclusion, we ask that the duty be taken off from bauxite, 
knowing from our own experience that New England manufacturers 
and many of the seaboard manufacturers can not manufacture with- 
out the imported raw material except at a loss. 

To place a $2 duty on bauxite would raise the price of the manu- 
factured articles, drive independent manufacturers out of business, 
and narrow the field of the industry, benefiting only those who con- 
trol the American mines. " 

To place bauxite on the free list would surely stimulate the alumi- 
num industry, and would not seriously affect our American mine 
owners, in our judgment, because, as already explained, the American 
markets for the imported and domestic ore are to a large extent 
separate and distinct. 

Respectfully, yours, m* 

Merrimxc Chemical Co., 
By Henry Howard, Vice-President. 



• FULLER'S EARTEL 

[Paragraph 93.] 

HAEEY A. AVER, CLEVELAND, OHIO, APPEARS BEFORE COM- 
MITTEE IN THE INTEREST OF A NEW 'CLASSIFICATION FOR 
FTTLLER'S EARTH. 

Monday, November &?, 1908. 
Mr. Auer. I am here on behalf of the Standard Reduction Com- 
pany, a corporation of the State of Alabama. I have a very keen 
appreciation of that ancient rule of business, that " the longer the 
spoke the greater the tire," and I will try to be as brief as possible 
in my observations. The reason I speak of this matter at all, rather 
than submitting my brief, is that there are certain peculiarities in 
connection with this product which I believe have no analogy in the 
other articles of the tariff schedule. The United States Geological 
Survey reports of 1907 on fuller's earth define fuller's earth as fol- 
lows : " The term fuller's earth is used to indicate a variety of sub- 
stances that possess strong absorbent qualities; " a very general defi- 
nition. Its chemical analysis is about as follows : Ignition loss — and 
by ignition loss is me^nt water and certain fluids that pass off when 
it is burned — 11.4 per cent ; silica, 57.62 per cent ; alumina, 22.82 per 
cent; ferric oxide, 4.78 per cent; lime, 1.54 per cent; magnesia, 1.44 
per cent. The Geological Survey report turther states that this 
chemical analysis is of very little value in determining the quality, 
and that only a physical test suffices to determine it. I bring this to 
your attention because it will have a good deal of bearing upon what 
I shall have to say hereafter. 
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Now the action of this fuller's earth in bleaching and clarifying is 
a thing entirely unknown to the chemist Some of the chemists say 
that it is mechanical, others say that it is chemical. I talked with 
one of the chemists from one of the largest plants in Chicago, a gen- 
tleman who has devoted a great many years to this particular branch 
of chemistry, and after an exhaustive series of examinations on the 
subject, he concluded with this statement: That fuller's earth was 
composed of a number of particles that were atomic in their fineness, 
and that each one of them was covered with hooks that had a particu- 
lar affinity for impurities. He said that after years of study, that 
was the nearest he could get to it, and that sounds foolish. But I 
guess it is as close as they can get 

Now this earth has many uses and purposes. In India it is used 
for the refinement of cocoanut oils, ana in this country it is employed 
by large packing houses in refining and clarifying of lards, the man- 
ufacture of soap, and refinement of cotton-seed oil. It also has some 
use in the refinement of mineral oils, and is used to some extent in 
connection with the rubber industry. This fine gray powder that we 
see on rubber bands, as we get them from the factory., is fuller's earth. 

This was first discovered in the United States in Qumcy,Fla.,in 1893, 
aiid was first manufactured in the United States in 1895. Since that 
time there have been other dej>osits discovered, and in 1907 the fol- 
lowing States were producing it : Florida, Arkansas, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Massachusetts, Colorado. Texas, and Alabama. In 1907 
the total production of the United States was 32,851 short tons, of 
which Florida produced about 69 per cent. 

Prior to its discovery in the United States the only source of supply 
was England. At presently far the most important deposits are 
found there. As I stated, in the geological report the term includes 
a variety of substances that possess strong absorbent qualities, and 
these various earths not only differ in chemical analyses and physical 
appearances, but differ greatly in absorbent properties. 

Again, I am informed oy the chemist of one of these packing houses 
that earths having the same chemical analyses as this English fuller's 
earth and having the same physical qualities leave an entirely dif- 
ferent effect as a bleaching agent 

Mr. Griggs. What is your opinion about that? 

Mr. Auer. It sounds nshy, but I think it is correct. They are able 
to produce synthetically the earth which will bear the same chemical 
analysis as fuller's earth, but in action it will have an entirely dif- 
ferent effect, so that a chemical analysis, as stated by the Geological 
Survey report, is of little or no value in determining the quality, 
and only a practical test suffices. 

Now, I come to the distinction between the American and the 
English earths. Until last year the English earth was the only 
known refining and bleaching agent that was suitable in the use and 
refinement of food. We have American earths that are suitable for 
the refinement of soap, mineral oils, in the rubber industries, and non- 
food products, but this is the only earth, the English earth, that was 
suitable for the refinement of cocoanut oils, cotton-seed oil, lards, 
animal oils, and so on, because it is the only earth that does not leave 
a taste and a smell. 

Mr. Dalzell. What are you advocating? 
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Mr. Auer. I am advocating a continuance of the duty upon Eng- 
lish earths. 

Mr. Griggs. You mean fuller's earth? 

Mr. Auer. Fuller's earth ; certainly. 

The Chairman. We have information here with reference to full- 
er's earthy its uses and its qualities, and all that sort of thing, and 
where it is found in the United States. Perhaps you might print 
what you have there on the subject without reading it 

Mr. Auer. There is one point that is not contained in your printed 
information, I believe, and I will get to it shortly. 

The Chairman. Please confine yourself to that, and then print 
your brief, and that will contain all the information besides what 
you have there. 

Mr. Auer. As I have stated, the only earth that was suitable for 
the manufacture and refinement of food products was the English 
earth; that is, until within a year; but within a year — and that is a 
point that will not be contained in your information — there has been 
discovered in southern Alabama a very large deposit of fuller's 
earth. It is owned and operated by the Standard ^Reduction Com- 
pany of Alabama. In the development of this enterprise we have 
made a very heavy investment in tugs, barges, dredges, and electrical 
processes, employing a number of men, both skilled and unskilled, 
and this is the significant thing about this newly discovered earth, 
that it is the only American earth that is suitable for the refinement 
of food products. 

Mr. Griggs. Have you tried that in southern Georgia, in Decatur 
County ? 

Mr. Auer. No ; I have not tried it. 

Mr. Griggs. You had better try that before you make that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Auer. The only information that I have on this subject is from 
the Chicago packers, who are large users, and they state that the 
English earth is the earth that they find that they could hitherto use 
until they got hold of ours. That is the only information that I have, 
that that is the only «arth that is suitable for their purposes other than 
the English earth. 

Now, here is the whole crux of my contention, that heretofore there 
has been little or no need for a protective duty on this industry; that 
with the advent of an earth that will compete and can compete suc- 
cessfully with the English earths there arises a decided necessity why 
the duty heretofore erected presumably for revenue should be con- 
tinued as a protective duty. 

The Chairman. Pardon me for a moment, but I want to make an 
announcement. We will run until 7 o'clock, and then take a recess 
for dinner until 8 o'clock, proceeding with this schedule this evening. 
The glass schedule will not be taken up until to-morrow. I make this 
announcement so gentlemen will govern themselves accordingly. 

You may now proceed, Mr. Auer. 

Mr. Auer. I claim that since this legislative policy has called into 
being this industry whereby the consumers of its product are^ fur- 
nished with their requirements without delays and vexations incident 
to foreign importations, that it should be continued. It is a small 
industry. The total amount of importations are very small. 
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Now, there is another question that I want to bring before you. 
It is a question of differentiation in duty on fuller's earth. The act 
provides " Fuller's earth, unwrought and unmanufactured, $1.50 per 
ton ; wrought or manufactured, $3 per ton." Now, I assume that the 
rationale of this distinction rests in the inducement offered to import 
the clay in its crude state at a low duty, and to insure to American 
labor the benefit of the employment in advancing it from a crude 
condition to that of a finished article of commerce. I see no other 
reason for such a distinction, and I assume that to be the legislative 
intent. This leads us to the question of what is wrought and un- 
wrought, manufactured and unmanufactured. If the legislative in- 
tent is that unwrought and unmanufactured shall contemplate the 
clay in its natural state, unaltered and unadvanced by process of 
manufacture and refinement, so that the labor of changing; it from 
its crude condition to its finished state shall be performed after its 
importation, it necessarily follows that a judicial or administrative 
interpretation of the unwrought and unmanufactured shall allow the 
importation of the clay at the lower rate of duty, $1.50 per ton, not- 
withstanding it may have gone through a number of processes and 
many advancements, stopping only short of complete manufacture, 
and only defeats the legislative intent with which advancements shall 
be accomplished by American labor, and also operate as a direct 
evasion of that portion of the act imposing a $3 per ton duty on 
wrought earth. 

The Chairman. You are familiar with the decision of the Board of 
Appraisers, that the granulated form, which is held to be unwrought, 
is oolted, it is wrought clay. Do you quarrel with that decision? 

Mr. Atter. Most decidedly I do. 

The Chairman. Then come to that point, please. 

Mr. Auer. Here is the point: The production of this clay is con- 
trolled by a powerful English combination and trust 

The Chairman. But aside from that, let us get to that point. 

Mr. Auer. I am coming to it. 

The Chairman. How does clay become granulated clay? Is there 
a manufacturing process? 

Mr. Auer. Surely ; and it is ground up in a burr mill. 

The Chairman, feut that hardly answers the question. I ask you 
for information. Then if it is unwrought, unground, and unmanu- 
factured it would meet your contention? 

Mr. Auer. I think not. 

The Chairman. Then go on and tell us what would. 

Mr. Auer. In the manufacture of this clay there are a number of 
processes. What these processes are the American consul has tried to 
ascertain, but was unable to do it, because it is a secret matter and the 
manufacturers will not reveal it. But we have had some experience 
ourselves in the manufacture of this clay, and we find that we can 
produce the clay up to the point of grinding, and up to that point it 
is 90 per cent manufactured ; so that I say that if clay can be admit- 
ted in which the elements of labor have been incorporated up to the 
point of grinding it can be admitted when it is 90 per cent manufac- 
tured. That is my point. 

The Chairman. Well,. if there is any occasion for any differential 
at all, that should come in at the higher rate of duty. 
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Mr. Auer. Most decidedly. 

The Chairman. Do you suggest any amendment to the paragraph 
that would accomplish that? 

Mr. Auer. Except by providing that unwrought shall be the clay 
in its crude and natural state, unadvanced by any process of manu- 
facture. This embodies the two points that I have to make. Just 
a moment, before I conclude. I desire to read from the letter that I 
recently wrote to the Treasury Department — to the Secretary of the 
Treasury — attempting to get some information as to where the line 
of demarcation was drawn between wrought and unwrought. He 
says: " The department is unable to inform you definitely where the 
line of demarcation is drawn between wrought and unwrought." If 
the department is unable to draw that line, shall it be for the foreign 
manufacturer, with every motive of self-interest, to draw it ? 

The Chairman. If the department can't do it, of course the law 
will do it 

Mr. Auer. That is what I want to suggest If the intent of the 
legislative act is to secure advancement to the maximum of labor, let 
us have it so definite that it can not be avoided. 

The Chairman. I am with you on that as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Auer. I made the suggestion that unwrought be defined as the 
clay in its crude and natural state, unadvanced by any process of 
manufacture or labor. 

Mr. Boutell. What is the amount of the stock of the Standard 
Reduction Company ? 
. Mr. Auer. The amount of the stock is a quarter of a million. 

Mr. Boutell. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars? 

Mr. Auer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Is that all paid in ? 

Mr. Auer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Who are the principal stockholders, and where do 
they live? 

Mr. Auer. There are probably twenty stockholders. They live at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Some of them live in Chicago. 

Mr. Boutell. Do you know who some of them are? 

Mr. Auer. Yes; I know all of them. I think. 

Mr. Boutell. Are any of them in Alabama? 

Mr. Auer. No : th ere are none of them in Alabama. 

Mr. Boutell. Where was the corporation organized ? 

Mr. Auer. In the State of Alabama. 

Mr. Boutell. And doing business in Alabama? 

Mr. Auer. Its plant and its property are both in Alabama. 

Mr. Boutell. Its capital is all outside of Alabama? 

Mr. Auer. The capital is all invested in Alabama. The owners of 
the stock are citizens mostly of Ohio, though there are a considerable 
number in Chicago, HI. 

Mr. Boutell. That is all. 

Mr. Clark. How long have you been running that business down 
there? 

Mr. Auer. That is just the point. We have been experimenting on 
these processes whereby we could get this stuff in a situation where it 
would be acceptable to the packers, and it is only within the last 
week that I have seen a telegram from the packers saying that they 
were ready to order as soon as we were ready to make large shipments. 
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Mr. Clark. When will you get ready to make large shipments? 

Mr. Auer. I think perhaps they are being made now. I have been 
away from Cleveland several days and have had no reports. 

Mr. Clark. It was a very sudden process, was it not? 

Mr. Au|sr. How is that? 

Mr. Clark. It was a very sudden transaction, if they only accepted 
it last week. 

Mr. Auer I think not. I think perhaps they have been working on 
it for perhaps a year and a half. 

Mr. Clark. You have been accumulating the stock on hand? 

Mr. Auer Been doing what? 

Mr. Clark. You have been accumulating the output? 

Mr. Auer No, sir; we have been experimenting on methods 
whereby the output could be done uniformly. 

Mr. Clark. I know; but you stated in one breath that you just 
heard last week that thev would accept it and in the next one that you 
supposed that they might be shipping large quantities of it now. 

Mr. Auer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. That was a sudden manufacturing process, was it not? 

Mr. Auer. No; there are a great many processes entering into it, 
different processes. 

Mr. Clark. What I was trying to find out was this, if you only 
found out last week that they would accept it 

Mx. Auer. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. How did you happen to have a large quantity to ship 
them this week? 

Mr. Auer We can produce 30 tons of that a day. 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Auer And the requirements of the packing houses at Chicago 
amount to about 40 tons per day. 

Mr. Clark. Yes; and how much does it cost you to manufacture a 
ton of this? 

Mr. Auer. I do not know ; we do not know. As I say, up to this 
point we have been experimenting; we have been sinking a lot of 
money, and we do not know. 

Mr. Clark. Well, let it go. 

The Chairman. How near is that deposit of yours to the surface? 

Mr. Auer What is that? 

The Chairman. How much excavating does it require to get at 
your fuller's earth in Alabama ; how deep do you have to excavate to 
get it? 

Mr. Auer Oh, probably 10 feet. It is not a question of exca- 
vation. 

The Chairman. Is it near the railroad? 

Mr. Auer. Ten miles. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Clark. How do you get it to the railroad ? 

The Chairman. In wheelbarrows. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Clark. What method of freight do you have? 

Mr. Auer We put it on barges and nave tugs and take it to 
Mobile. 

Mr. Clark. That is where your factory is, or is going to be? 

Mr. Auer No; our factory is located 7 or 10 miles from Mobile. 

Mr. Clark. Is the factory located on the bay or on the river, or 
where is it located? 
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Mr. Auer. The factory is located on the bay, or where the prop- 
erty is located — that is, on the property itself. 

Mr. Clark. That would make you 15 miles from your base of sup- 
plies? 

Mr. Auer. About 7 or 8 miles, I think, from Mobile. *■. 

Mr. Clark. How much do you think it is going to cost you to take 
a ton of that stuff out of the ground and convert it into a ton of the 
commercial article? 

Mr. Auer. I have no idea ; I wish I did. 

Mr. Clark. You might get rich with the whole thing taken off, 
then? 

Mr. Auer. We might, but the probability seems extremely remote, 
from the amount of money we have spent thus far. 

Mr. Clark. I know, but you have been experimenting thus far. 

Mr. Auer. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. You dig that stuff up just as easy as you would so 
much clay? 

Mr. Auer. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. How far is the mine from the place where you put it 
on the tug? 

Mr. Auer. Seven or 8 miles. 

Mr. Clark. How do you get it to the tug? 

Mr. Auer. Oh ? no, no ; the property is on the river. We put it on 
barges and send it to Mobile. 

Mr. Clark. How do you get it from the hole in the ground to the 
tug? Do you run it down a chute? 

Sir. Auer. Not at all. 

Mr. Clark. Why do you not? 

The Chairman. Do you put it in a wheelbarrow, a cart, or a 
wagon ? How do you get it from the mines out to the ooat ? 

Mr. Auer. I will describe to you the full process whereby that is 
gotten. 

The Chairman. You need not describe the process ; just tell us, and 
do not take much more time, either. 

Mr. Clark. Do you have to haul it, or do you run it down in a 
chute? 

Mr. Auer. It is hauled, then manufactured, and then hauled again. 

Mr. Clark. How far is it hauled ? 

Mr. Auer. Perhaps three or four hundred yards. 

Mr. Clark. Why do you not run it down in a chute? 

Mr. Auer. Because it has to be manufactured before it is run onto 
these barges. 

Mr. Clark. Is your factory right at the mines? 

Mr. Auer. It is. 

Mr. Clark. Why do you take it 7 miles below Mobile? 

Mr. Auer. We take it 7 miles to Mobile, where it is put on cars 
and shipped north. 

Mr. Clark. You said a while ago, or I understood you to say, that 
you took it beyond Mobile. 

Mr. Auer. I think you misunderstood my observations. 

Mn Clark. You said it was 10 miles, did you not? 

Mr. Auer. Not that I remember. 

Mr. Clark. What I am trying to get at is— if you know anything 
about it — how much it costs to take a ton of this crude stuff and con- 
vert it into a ton of the commercial article. 
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Mr. Auer. I have no knowledge on that matter at all. 

Mr. Clark. You do not know, then, whether you need a tariff or 
whether you do not need a tariff to compete with anybody else* do 
you? 

Mr. Auer. We think we need a tariff. 

Mr. Clark. Why, certainly you think so. 

Mr. Cockran. You are quite sure you desire one! 

Mr. Auer. There is no question about it. 

The Chairman. That is all, Mr. Auer. 

Mr. Auer. I thank you. 



HABRY A. AVER, CLEVELAND, SUBMITS SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF 
RELATIVE TO FULLER'S EARTH AND ITS CLASSIFICATION. 

} -> 926 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Monday, November 23, 1908. 

The term "fuller's earth" is used to include a variety of substances that 
possess strong absorbent properties. — (From United States Geological Survey 
Report, 1007, on Fuller's Earth.) 

Its chemical analysis is as follows: 

Per cent 

Ignition loss z 11.04 

Silica 57.62 

Alumina 22.82 

Fe*0 4.78 

Lime (CaO) -, - 1. 64 

Magnesia (MgO) - 1.44 

The United States Geological Survey Report on Fuller's Earth, 
1907, states " a chemical analysis is of little value at present as de- 
termining its quality ; only a practical test suffices." 

The action of fuller's earth in bleaching and clarifying is unknown 
to the chemists. Some claim it to be a chemical action ; others hold 
that it is a mechanical one. 

It has many uses and purposes; in India it is used in the refinement 
of cocoanut oil ; in this country it is employed by the large packing 
houses in the refinement and clarifying of lards and oils, in the manu- 
facture of soap, and the refinement of cotton-seed oil. It also has 
some uses in the refinement of mineral oils, and is used in connection 
with the rubber industry. 

Fuller's earth was first discovered in the United States at Quincy, 
Fla., 1893, but since that time there have been discovered other de- 
posits, and in 1907 the following States were producing it : Florida, 
Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, Massachusetts, Colorado, Texas, 
and Alabama, in 1907 the total production of fuller's earth in the 
United States was 32,851 short tons, of which Florida produced 69.9 
per cent. 

Prior to its discovery in the United States the only source of supply 
was from England, and at present by far the largest and most im- 
portant deposits are the English. 

As stated in the United States Geological Report, the term 
" fuller's earth " includes a variety of substances that possess strong 
absorbent properties, and these various fuller's earths not only differ 
in chemical analysis and physical appearance, but differ greatly in 
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their absorbent properties. Again, earths having the same chemical 
analysis, the same appearance, will be quite different in their absorp- 
tion and bleaching powers. Thus, as stated in the Geological Survey 
report^ a chemical analysis of fuller's earth is of little value in 
determining its quality, as only a practical test suffices. 

I now come to the distinction between. American and English 
earths. Until last year the English earth was the only known refin- 
ing and bleaching agent suitable for the clarifying and bleaching of 
lards, cotton-seea oils, cocoanut oils, and other food products, as it 
was the only agent that left neither taste nor smell in the product 
itself, whereas the American earths, though similar in chemical 
analysis and physical appearance, were unsuitable in the refinement 
of food products, since they leave both taste and smell. The field of 
usefulness, therefore, of the American fuller's earth has been hith- 
erto confined to the refinement of mineral oils, the bleaching of soaps, 
and as filtering agents of nonfood products, and in this field they are 
quite equal to the English earth. 

But within two years there has been discovered in the State of 
Alabama a large deposit of fuller's earth, which is owned and oper- 
ated by the Standard Reduction Company. In the development of 
their enterprise they have purchased tugs and barges; they operate 
dredges, and presses, and powdering mills, and electrical processes, 
and employ many men, from the skilled electrical engineer down to 
the numerous classes of unskilled laborers. 

This deposit owned by the Standard Reduction Company is unlike 
the other American earths in that its action is identical with that of 
the English earth, and after many tests by the packing houses their 
experts have declared the product of the Standard Reduction Com- 
pany to be equal, if not superior, to the English earth. 

Bureau of Statistics, report 1907, Department of Commerce and 
Labor, shows the following importations (p. 18) : 





Rates of 

duty per 

ton. 

! 
1 

81.60 

8.00 

1.00 


Quantities, 


Fuller's earth: 

Unwrought and unmanufactured 

Wrought or manufactured. 

Unwrought or unmanufactured (not specially provided for) . 


Tom. 
8.026.00 
12,228.88 
80,008.16 


Wrought and manufactured (not specially provided for) -1 


2.00 


1,802.80 







With this brief sketch of fuller's earth I desire to present certain 
considerations why the import duty thereon should not be reduced. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that for years past, 
while there were no known deposits of fuller's earth in this country, 
and hence no industry of the Kind needing the protection of a tariff 
wall, yet there was a tariff on the importation of this product "With 
the discovery, however, of American deposits of this earth and the 
institution of a new American industry to produce and manufacture 
the earth for commercial uses, there arises a cogent need and distinct 
reason why the duty heretofore erected as a duty for revenue only 
should with the advent of the American industry be continued as a 
protective measure and a shield for the encouragement of this home 
industry. 
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I come before you directly on behalf of the investors in this indus- 
try and indirectly on behali of the men to whbm this enterprise fur- 
nishes employment. We believe that having invested our capital in 
this industry under the shield of a small protective import duty, 
we are entitled during the inf ancy of this industry to a continuance 
of that protection which existed long before there was any industry 
in the United States needing its shield. Mr. Sherman, in his speech 
in the Senate, March 15, 1872, so completely expresses our situation 
in the present circumstance that I use his woras as expressing our 
contention, viz: 

Every Industry that has been called Into existence by our policy, every skilled 
laborer whom we have invited to onr shores or encouraged to devote himself 
to a special employment, every capitalist who has been induced by our laws to 
invest his money in industrial pursuits, every hamlet, village, and city that 
has been built by reason of our protective laws, every community of farmers or 
laborers or shopkeepers, whose industry has been employed by reason of our 
policy, may demand of us that any changes in our laws shall be made with 
careful reference to the Industry, capital, and skill that have been thus en- 
couraged, invested, or employed in the development of our policy. 

And since this legislative policy has called into being this infant 
industry, whereby the consumers of its product are furnished with 
their requirements without the delay and vexations incident to for- 
eign importation, and whereby employment is given to many skilled 
and unskilled laborers in the Soutn, we feel that we are both right 
and reasonable in asking that the protective shield be not lowerea. 

I now come to the consideration of the question of the differentia- 
tion in the import duty on unwrought and wrought earths. The act 
provides, " Fuller's earth, unwrought and unmanufactured, one dollar 
and fifty cents per ton ; wrought or manufactured, three dollars per 
ton." I assume that the rationale of this distinction rests in the in- 
ducement thus offered to import the clay in its crude state at a lower 
duty and to insure to the American laborer the benefit of employ- 
ment in advancing it from its crude condition to that of a finished 
product fit for the purposes of commerce. 

This leads us to the question of what is meant by " wrought " and 
" unwrought," " manufactured " and " unmanufactured." If it be the 
legislative intendment that unwrought and unmanufactured shall 
contemplate the clay in its natural state, unaltered and unadvanced 
bv process of manufacture and refinement, so that the labor of 
changing it from its crude to its finished state shall be performed 
after its importation, it necessarily follows that an administrative 
or judicial interpretation of " unwrought " and " unmanufactured," 
which shall allow the importation of the clay at the lower rate of 
$1.50 per ton notwithstanding it may have gone through a number* 
of processes of manufacture and advancement, stopping short only 
of complete manufacture, not only defeats the legislative in- 
tendment that the advancement shall be accomplished by Ameri- 
can labor, exactly to the extent that it has been advanced be- 
yond its crude and natural state prior to its importation, but also 
operates as a direct and palpable evasion of that portion of the act 
imposing a $3 duty upon manufactured or wrought earth. For if 
clay which is imported in a partly manufactured state, reserving 
only a small amount of finishing after its importation, can be classed 
as unwrought and unmanufactured, then not only is the legislative in- 
tendment of securing to the American laborer employment in ad- 
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vancing the clay from its crude condition defeated, but the duty of 
$3 per ton on manufactured and wrought earth is evaded and made 
ineffective. 

What is the fact as to the administrative construction of the dis- 
tinction between wrought and unwrought, manufactured and un- 
manufactured? On the 10th day of November, 1908, writing from 
my office in Cleveland, Ohio, I requested the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury to advise me " as to the distinction between fuUer'a 
earth designated as ' wrought ' and that designated as ' unwrought,' 
as I am credibly informed that clay imported under the designation 
4 unwrought' is identical in all respects with that imported under 
the designation ' wrought' " 

In reply to my inquiry of November 10, I received a significant 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Reynolds, a 
copy of which is as follows, viz : 

Division op Customs. Treasury Department, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, November 14, 1908. 
Mr. Harry A. Auer, 
926 Rose Building, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sir : The department is in receipt of your letter of the 10th instant, further 
in regard to the classification of fuller's earth, in which you request to be ad- 
vised as to the distinction between fuller's earth wrought and unwrought. As 
stated in the department's letter of the 5th idem, fuller's earth is classified under 
paragraph 93 of the tariff act, which provides that if it is imported unwrought 
and unmanufactured It is dutiable at $1.50 per ton, and if wrought or manu- 
factured, at $3 per ton. 

The department is unable to inform you definitely where the line of demarca- 
tion is drawn between unwrought and wrought, as the Board of United States 
General Appraisers and the courts have held in various cases that the clays 
and earths provided for in this paragraph are still unwrought or unmanufac- 
tured within the meaning of the paragnaph, notwithstanding they have been 
advanced beyond the crude condition. 

If you will forward to the department samples of fullers earth, it will advise 
you as to the proper classification of merchandise similar thereto. 
Respectfully, 

J. H. Reynolds, Assistant Secretary. 

So that it thus appears from the admissions of the department that 
not only is earth and clay admitted under the lower duty, even though 
European labor has been employed in its partial manufacture, but 
that the department " is unaole " to draw " a line of demarcation 
between wrought and unwrought." Thus, as far as the department 
is concerned, clay manufactured in Europe up to the point of grind- 
ing may be admitted as unwrought, and if the department is unable to 
draw -the line of demarcation shall that line be drawn by the Euro- 
pean manufacturer with every motive of self-interest and personal 
gain to declare clay as unwrought which only falls short of being 
manufactured by a single process? 

I have no fault to find with the theory of the legislative differen- 
tiation between wrought and unwrought, as economically it is theo- 
retically sound. Nor would I cast any strictures on the efforts of the 
department in administering the legislative provisions. If the de- 
partment is unable to draw a line of demarcation between wrought 
and unwrought, it is, I am convinced, not because of any fault on the 
part of the department, but the reason is found in the very nature of 
the clay itself, which undergoes in its manufacture so few apparent 
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changes that no inspector or appraiser who is not a scientific chemist 
of considerable experience with the nature of fuller's earth and its 
manufacture can possibly tell by examination to what extent the clay 
has been advanced. 

The thought may suggest itself to the committee that this may be 
entirely remedied by denning unwrought and unmanufactured to be 
the clay in its natural state unadvanced by any processes or labor be- 
yond its crude and raw state. Responding to this suggestion as a pos- 
sible solution, I believe it to be impractical, for the reason that the clay 
as found in its original state in nature may be put through the plung- 
ing mill, may be submitted to the electrical processes, and then 
through presses, and then calcined, and if declared by the manufac- 
turer to be unwrought and unmanufactured it would be .impossible 
for an inspector or appraiser to detect such nearly finished clay from 
that as found in its crude state, for the changes are intangible and 
invisible even to the expert chemist and can only be known by him 
upon testing the clay with lards and oils. 

It therefore appears to me that the provision as to differentiation 
between wrought and unwrought can only serve as a means to evade 
and to defeat the import duty, and the only remedy that suggests itself 
is to provide a uniform duty of $3 per ton on the clay whether 
wrougnt or unwrought 

I now come to the third and last consideration on this subject, and 
in this connection I desire to call attention to the first provision of 
section 93 of the Dingley Act, viz : " Clays or earths, unwrought or 
unmanufactured, not specially provided for in this act, one dollar 
per ton; wrought or manufactured, not specially provided for in this 
act* two dollars per ton." 

At this point let us inquire for a moment in what respect these clavs 
differ from fuller's earth, for which a higher duty is provided? 
This same question I propounded to Mr. Montgomery, chief of the 
customs division, on November 21, and in reply ne stated to me that 
the customs bureau could not tell wherein such clays differed from 
fuller's earth, or whether in fact they did differ at all. He further 
stated in response to my query that it was entirely possible under the 
act as present constituted that the foreign importer may have de- 
clared his clay as that not specially provided for, whereas in fact it 
may have been fuller's earth, and the collector of customs not know 
the difference. This is possible by reason of the fact that there are 
other clays so closely resembling fuller's earth physically and chem- 
ically that detection is not possible except by testing them in the re- 
finement of oils. I refer again to the United States Geological Sur- 
vey report on fuller's earth, 1907, by F. B. Van Horn, in which this 
peculiarity is mentioned : " A chemical analysis is of little value at 
present in determining its quality; only a practical test suffices." 
The Daily Consular and Trade Reports of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, on Thursday, November 19, 1908, page 5, being a 
report from our consul at Edinburgh, as follows, viz: "There are 
many varieties of this material, varying both in chemical composi- 
tion and in physical qualities, and while the former is well known 
from the result of analysis, the latter have never been clearly under- 
stood. Consequently chemical analyses are of comparatively little 
value in determiniiuj for what purpose the earth is suited, which can 
only be ascertained by practical experiment and experience." 
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In view, therefore, of the baffling similarity in chemical analysis 
and physical appearance existing in reference to fuller's earth, and to 
earths and clays not specially provided for ; in view of the department's 
confessed inability to distinguish between them (an inability not due 
to departmental neglect or ignorance, but inhering in the very nature 
of the substance itself ) ; in view of the fact, as stated in the Geolog- 
ical Survey report and the report from the consul at Edinburgh, 
that the pnysical qualities vary greatly and the chemical analyses 
furnish no criterion, we contend that every opportunity and induce- 
ment is offered to the foreign importer to declare fuller's earth as 
an earth not specially provided for, and subject to the lower duty 
imposed on such earth. 

A scrutiny of the report of importations and duties collected there- 
on, for 1907, as published by the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, decidedly confirms our suspicions as to this 
evasion. Page 18 of the report as to fuller's earth is as follows, to 
wit: 

Fuller's earth. 



Bate. 



Quantities. 



I Tern*. 

Unwrought and unmanufactured ._. $1.50 3,026.00 

Wrought or manufactured ! 8.00 , 12,228.88 

Unwrought or unmanufactured, not specially provided for 1.00 , 80,996.16 

Wrought or manufactured, not specially provided for I 2.00 1,892.88 



Thus it appears from this governmental report that fuller's earth 
to the extent of over 32,000 tons is imported under the classification 
of '** Clays not specially provided for." 

What is the remedy ? Manifestly, administrative measures for the 
effective relief of this situation seem to be admittedly impossible. 
There remains, however, legislative relief, and on behalr of the 
American producers of this commodity we ask that article 93 of the 
tariff act be so amended as that the clays and earths first enumerated 
in article 93 as " not specially provided for " be subjected to the same 
duties as fuller's earth, being $3 per ton, without any differentiation 
wrought and unwrought. 

While we who have been interested in the production of fuller's 
earth to compete with the English earth, and the packing interests 
that have hitherto been compelled, through lack of American compe- 
tition, to submit to the exactions of the English syndicate, have been 
fully aware of the powerful English combination controlling and 
owning the only sourfee of supply hitherto known as suitable for use 
in connection with the refinement of vegetable and animal oils and 
other food products, it was with much surprise that I noted in the 
Washington Evening Star of November 20, 1908, an account of the 
English fuller's earth trust, as reported by our consul-general, Rob- 
ert J. Wynne, of London. I read from the Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports, Department of Commerce and Labor, of Thursday, Novem- 
ber 19, 1908— Mr. Wynne's report — as follows, to wit: 

Deposits of fuller's earth exist chiefly at Bath, Nottinghamshire, and Maxton, 
in Scotland, in addition to the deposits in the London district, the proprietors 
of the latter refusing to give any details. 

The consul of Bristol was applied to for any information he might be able 
to obtain as to the deposits in Bath. He made a special journey to that city for 
the purpose of learning the methods of working the deposits there, but the proprl- 
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etor of the principal works stated that his method was a secret process known only 
to himself, and absolutely refused to give any further information regarding 
his process, which he stated he himself attended to in a private laboratory 
to which no one but himself had ever had admittance. 

The fuller's earth industry is practically controlled by a combine which 
strictly preserves the methods of preparation of the earth, the final process 
being known to only one or two persons, from whom no information can be 
obtained. 

In bringing my remarks to a conclusion we contend : 

First That in its early infancy this American industry, which 
relieves the American consumer from the arbitrary exactions of a 
monopolistic foreign trust and in which American capital has been 
invested under a protective policy, is both right and reasonable in 
its demands that the duty hitherto instituted at a time when there 
was no American industry to protect be now continued as a shield 
against the aggressions of this powerful foreign trust 

Second. That the confessed inability of the executive department 
by reason of the very nature of the product itself, to draw a line or 
demarcation between wrought and unwrought fuller's earth operates 
as a direct evasion of the legislative intendment in making such a 
differentiation and defeats the very import duty imposed on such 
wrought earth, thereby furnishing the most cogent reason why the 
distinction should be abolished; the reason for the rule ceasing, so 
also should the rule, and we ask that the duty of $3 per ton be ap- 
plied to all fuller's earth, whether wrought or unwrought, manu- 
factured or unmanufactured. 

Third. That by reason of the similarity in chemical analyses and 
physical characteristics between fuller's earth and "earths and 
clays not specially provided for," whereby the department is con- 
fessedly unable to determine whether earths not specially provided 
for are not in fact fuller's earths, and is obliged to accept the decla- 
ration of the foreign importing trust, with its every motive of gain 
and self-interest to so declare, an easily earned premium is placed 
upon misrepresentation and evasion by the foreign importer. We 
therefore ask that the duty of $3 per ton be extended to include 
" clays and earths not specially provided for," whether wrought or 
unwrought, as well as to include fuller's earth proper, as by this 
means alone is it practically possible to make effective the duty of 
$3 per ton on fuller's earth, which, we submit, reason and justice to 
this American industry and its employees' demand should be retained. 

As to the formulation of this proposed legislative protection I have 
no particular formula, but merely Tby way of suggestion, to embody 
my contention in concrete form, 1 offer the following, to wit: 

Clays or earths. 

93. Gays or earths, whether wrought or unwrought, manufactured 
or unmanufactured, not specially provided for in this act, including 
fuller's earth, whether wrought or unwrought, manufactured or un- 
manufactured, a duty of $3 per ton. 

As to other clays, such as china clays, kaolin, limestone rock asphalt, 
etc., contained in section 93 of the present tariff act, we have no 
contentions or representations to offer. 

Respectfully submitted* 

Harry A. Auer, 
Attorney for the Standard Reduction Company of Alabama. 

75041— H. Doc. 1605, 60-2— vol 1 51 
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THE CALIFORNIA FULLER'S EARTH COMPANY SUBMITS BRIEF 
ASKING FOR INCREASE OF DUTY ON ITS PRODUCT. 

Washington, D. C, December J, 1908. 

Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : I have the honor to represent that I am the manager 
and principal owner of the California Fuller's Earth Company, and 
as such have operated the mines of said company since 1899; that said 
mines are situate in Kern County, State of California; that the 
original investment in such mines and mill and machinery necessary 
to operate the same has not during the years of operation been re- 
covered from the profits made from the sales of refined fuller's earth ; 
that there never has been a dividend declared by the company; that at 
the opening of said mines in 1899 fuller's earth was selling on the 
Pacific coast at a rate of $45 per ton ; that the present price thereof is 
around $18 per ton; that the^market price at Missouri Eiver points, 
where the greatest consumption is found, was around $24 per ton; 
that the last advice I had of the price of fuller's earth, some two 
years since, it was $19 per ton; that I 2 upon the opening of 
said mine and the erection of its mill, visited the eastern markets 
in an effort to sell its fuller's earth to the packing houses there 
situated; that it was found that a great prejudice against American 
clay existed, the lard men having used English clay for such a great 
number of years they would not at first admit that the American 
clay was of any value. After persistent efforts and many tests several 
carloads each were sold to Swift & Co.'s plant, Schwarzschild & Sulz- 
berger's plant, and the Cudahy Packing Company's plant at a price 
at which there was no profit to the Fuller's Earth Company, but such 
price was made simply with a view of getting into the market The 
plant of this company was small and could manufacture not to exceed 
10 tons per day of twenty-four hours. 

It was admitted by the packing houses above mentioned that the 
products sold to them was of eaual value with the imported fuller's 
earth. The freight rate from California to eastern points was $10 
per ton. 

The contracts made by the packing houses are usually entered into 
in December of each year and the representatives of the English 
fuller's earth, the season following the sales of these goods, as I was 
inf onned by several purchasing agents of the above-named packing 
houses, cut the price theretofore of $24 to $19. 

For several years scattering cars were shipped to these points. The 
freight rate from California to Missouri Kiver points was fixed by 
the railroads at $10 per ton of 2,000 pounds. Because of the wages 
and teaming necessary the California Fuller's Earth Company could 
not supply the eastern packing houses in competition with tne English 
fuller's earth. But we entered into a contract on January 1, 1904, 
with the Cudahy Packing Company to supply its eastern houses with 
their requirements of fuller's earth for one year at a price of $9 per 
ton f. o. b. Bakersfield, knowing at the time such contract was made 
that the earth could not be put aboard the cars at Bakersfield for that 
price, but considering that the contract would be of value when used 
to meet the objection of the packers, as before stated, this contract 
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was filled at a loss, as anticipated. The railroads, through the pack- 
ers, reduced the freight rate from California to Missouri Kiver points 
to $8 per ton, which made a cost to the packers, delivered at Missouri 
River points, of $17 per ton, which was $2 less than the English price. 
The next year the English material was offered at the same price. 
The next year the California Fuller's Earth Company refused to re- 
new the contract with the Cudahy Packing Company at an advance 
of $1 per ton. 

A like contract was offered this affiant by the purchasing agent of 
Swift's Omaha house at the time of the execution of the Cudahy con- 
tract and refused, for the reason, first, that the Cudahy contract was 
considered sufficient for the purpose; second, that the plant of the 
company could not supply the contract, and third, there was no 
profit — in fact, a loss — in the contract at that price. 

Since that time, and in times of shortage in eastern markets, the 
California Fuller's Earth Company has furnished several cars to 
eastern packers at a price of $14 f. o. b. Bakersfield. The California 
Fuller's Earth Company has, likewise, since its commencement, regu- 
larly furnished, except as hereinafter stated, the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles markets, each averaging now about 300 tons per year. 
Since two years ago no earth has been furnished the Cudahy pawing 
house at Los Angeles because of the refusal to supply the eastern 
houses at a price of less than $14 per ton f. o. b. Bakersfield. The 
California Fuller's Earth Company has for four or five years past, 
and has now, the contract with the Western Meat Company, of San 
Francisco, for its requirements, which contract includes the Los 
Angeles Packing House, of Los Angeles, and the Union Meat Com- 
pany, of Portland, Oreg. The company has also and is now furnish- 
ing tne Corstens Packing Company, of Tacoma, and Frye-Brum, of 
Seattle, but the last-named company not regularly. 

Upon occasions during the last past four years, English fuller's 
earth has been shipped around the Horn to San Francisco and the 
northern coast points and supplied to packing houses for much less 
money than California fullers earth can be furnished, the shipments 
depending upon the number of ships coming from Liverpool in bal- 
last for wheat charters. 

This witness has been informed by San Francisco merchants that 
the rate from Liverpool to San Francisco and north coast points for 
material of this sort ranges from nothing to $1.50 per ton. This 
condition existed as late as last year, the result being that we had 
to shut down our plant and mines. No material was taken therefrom, 
and what little was furnished came from stock at the warehouses. 

Bulletins Nos. 15 and 16, issued by the Bureau of Statistics in the 
years 1901 and 1902, gave the imports in short tons at thirty-nine 
and forty-three thousand tons, respectively. Since that time the affi- 
ant has not investigated the statistics on imports. The present duty 
on fuller's earth ground is $3 per ton ; and crude, as it comes from the 
mines, $1.50 per ton. The Armour Packing Company, which is the 
greatest consumer in this line, bought crude material and ground the 
same at its plant in Kansas City, for distribution among its several 
houses. 

There are fuller's earth deposits scattered throughout the United 
States, which could and would be operated at a profit if the operators 
could compete with English material. It costs the Fuller's Earth 
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Company, of California, because of the difference in wages paid and 
transfer charges in hauling from the mines to the mill, $5.59 more 
per ton to put aboard the cars or ship than it does the English mine, 
which statement is made upon the report given me by the American 
consul at Bristol. It costs the California Fuller's Earth Company 
$7.31 more for freight to land this material at Missouri River points 
than it does the English producer. This statement is made from rates 
given by railroad representatives at Kansas City. 

The California Fuller's Earth Company pays its men at the mines 
$2.50 per day with board, its mill men from $3.50 to $2.50 per day. 
These men work in California ten hours per day, and it costs around 
80 cents per day per man to board them. 

The operations of the California Fuller's Earth Company are not 
now, nor ever have they been, of any great importance, and the only 
reason that the company has continued is the hope of an increased 
tariff which would permit competition with the English material. 
It has been a case of the endeavor to recover money invested by 
holding on. 

If the company did not produce fuller's earth it never could be in 
a position to recover its investment. It is true that there is some 
profit in the small amount of material sold on the Pacific coast, but 
it is of no consideration compared with the attention the matter re- 
quires and the money necessary to keep it up. 

H. L. Packard, 
Bakers-field, Gal. 



Exhibit A. 

[Memorandum.] 

IMPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Short ton*. 

1901 39,417 

1902 43,025 

These figures are taken from bulletins 15 and 16, issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics in the years as given. The imports for succeed- 
ing years can be readily obtained from the same source. 

Duty per ton. 

Wrought or manufactured (which means ground and bolted) $3.00 

Unwrought or unmanufactured (as taken from the mines) 1.50 

(See Tariff of 1897, par. 93.) 

Deposits. 

Bakersfield, Cal.; Denver, Colo.; Hot Springs, Ark.; Tallahassee, 
Fla. ; Georgia; New York; and Utah 2 all of which might be operated 
if owners could compete with English material. (See schedules 1 
and 2.) 

Cost of mining. 

The English material lies exposed with an average depth of 100 
feet, and is worked by means of tunnels, the material being present at 
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all stages of the work. In our mine the depth will average 15 feet 
and is covered with an overburden of earth and soft silica to a depth 
of from 12 to 35 feet, which will not stand, consequently must be re- 
moved and the deposit taken by means of an open pit Our mines 
are 17 miles from the city of Bakersfield, and the stuff is hauled by 
teams at a cost of $3 per ton. There are two lines of railroad within 
a mile and a half of the English mines. The drays of the railroad 
call at these mines for the material and it is loaded on the ship's 
deck at an expense of about $1.02 per ton. (Exhibit 1.) 

Production and men employed. 

The consumption on this coast being about 15 cars per annum, our 
mine is operated about four months m the year ? during which time 
there are employed an average of 8 men at the mine and 3 men in the 
mill. In 1904 we had a contract with Cudahy's eastern houses, 
which is inclosed (of which more wi'l be said later), and run the 
whole year, giving employment to an average of 15 men at the mine 
and 6 men at the mill, from 6 to 8 six-horse teams with 2 men to the 
team, and this with a production of about 2,000 tons. The number 
of men necessary to operate the produce of, say, 40,000 tons would be 
near 1,000 men in and out of the mines. We have operated the past 
four years expecting a loss in order to get into the market to have our 
stuff used by eastern packers, so that when the tariff is asked we could 
meet the claim, certain to be made by them, that the product was of 
no value. We have furnished all the packing houses on this coast for 
eight years, except such times as a cargo would come by water around 
the Horn, and sold a great number of cars in times of shortage to 
the eastern houses, which were filled at a loss and declined for another 
year. (Numerous letters from leading packers as to the merit of the 
material.) 

Increase in tariff. 

With an increase in tariff of at least $10 per ton, employment 
would be given to at least 1,000 people^ in this country at good wages 
and an industry would be built up which can not under present con- 
ditions exist 

Use of f utter* % earth. 

Fuller's earth is chiefly used as a bleacher and cleaner of cotton- 
seed-oil products. In cotton-seed mills it is used to bleach the oil 
after the foots have been removed. The oil is then ready for mar- 
ket. ' Packing houses, as a rule, purchase a grade of cotton-seed oil 
known as "summer yellow ,"^ which is the basis of lard compounds, 
millions of pounds yearly being manufactured. The oil is placed in 
tanks fitted with coils of pipe into which steam is turned, thereby 
heating the same to a certain temperature at which point fuller's 
earth is dumped in and the mess agitated, and the whole pumped 
through a filter press fitted with canvas screens upon which the 
earth is caught holding the impurities and color in the oil^ leaving it 
water white, as appears in any bucket of lard. There is approxi- 
mately 12,000 tons used in eastern packing houses, and as mucn more 
in cotton-seed mills and small plants in the South. 
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The market. 



When we first endeavored to get into the market fuller's earth 
was selling on Missouri River points at $23.50 per ton, delivered. 
There was a profit in that price to us, but immediately the English 
people cut until it is now sold delivered at $17.50 per ton, which 
means a loss to us and a profit of $6 or more to the English producer. 
[See schedule 1.] 

We can not do business in the South or New York because of pro- 
hibitive freight rates, while the English people place their material 
there at less cost to them than they can at Missouri River points. It 
certainly appears inequitable that they can bring their stuff upward 
of 7,000 miles and put it on the market for less money than it costs 
us to produce it, and this at our very door. 

Comparative cost of production of American and English fuller's earth, based 
on 2,000 pounds to the ton for American and 2&40 pounds, or long ton, for 
English. 



California 
Puller's 
Earth Co. 



English. 



Mining 

Hauling 

Milling 

Bags 

Putting aboard cars or ship 

Duty (this does not include weighing, storage, or office expense) 

Total 10.08 



•2.00 


•0.60 


3.00 


al.Ott 


8.50 


.50 


1.83 


.GO 


.20 






3.00 







5.62 



• From mine and mill to ship's deck.. 

Note. — The above is the cost aboard the transportation nearest the 
mine. If the shipment is for Kansas City or Chicago, the cost of the 
transportation would be, per ton: 





California 

Fuller's 

Earth Co. 




English. 


By 8anta Fe or Southern Pacific 


•8.00 


To Newport News by steamer 

By rail from Newport News 


11.60 
3.60 


Cost f . o. b. at above points 


18.03 


10. 72 









Note. — From Newport News to New York the rate on English 
earth is the same, but on California earth from Bakersfield to New 
York the rate is about $16. The market price at Missouri River 
points is $17.50 per ton ; Chicago, $1 less. 

Freight to southern points from Bakersfield is $10 per ton, while 
the English stuff, as we have seen, is landed at Newport News for $1 
to $1.50, and put into these cotton-seed plants at even less than they 
furnish it to eastern consumers for. 

It will be seen that the English earth carries a large profit in all 
markets, while American earth can not get in except at a loss. 
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Wages paid per day. 



Miners (with board) . 

Miller 

Foreman, mill 

Helpers 



California 

Fuller's 

Earth Co. 



12.60 
4.60 
8.00 
2.60 



English 
mines. 



•I0.7S-I0.97 
1.00 
1.00 
.76- .97 



•Without board. 



Note. — California fuller's earth men work ten hours; English com- 
panies' men work from sun to sun. It costs around 80 cents per day 
per man to feed them in the company boarding house. 



THE S0TTTHEBN FTTLLEB'S EA&TH COMPANY, WABBEN, PA., TTBGES 
NEED OF INCREASED PB0TECTI0N FOB ITS PB0DTJCT. 

Warren, Pa., December 11, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : We are engaged in the mining and marketing of Amer- 
ican fuller's earth of such excellent quality that it has displaced the 
imported English fuller's earth in cases where our price could be 
reduced to meet the figure of our foreign competitors. In other cases 
the analyses and practical tests made of ours and the imported 
product were so favorable to ours that had we been able to meet the 
price at which the foreign product was sold we could have had the 
business. To continue this business, we must either reduce the wagjes 
of our men or seek the assistance of Congress in readjusting the tariff 
on fuller's earth. 

We ask you to aid us in meeting the competition of these foreign 
importers. Our case has been so lucidly and forcefully set forth 
in the hearings by Mr. Harry A. Auer, of Cleveland, Ohio, that we 
respectfully ask your careful attention to the same and solicit your 
favorable action on the claims there presented. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

The Southern Fuller's Earth Co., 
W. L. MacGowan, Sales Manager. 



POTTERY AND GLASSWARE. 

JEB0ME TONES, BOSTON, MASS., BEPBESENTINO AMEBICAN 
WHOLESALEBS OF P0TTEBT AND OLASSWABE, BEC0MMENDS 
A BEDTJCTI0N OF DUTIES. 

Monday, November 23, 1908. 
The Chairman. Please give your name, address, and your business. 
Mr. Jones # . Jerome Jones, Boston, Mass., wholesale and retailer in 
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crockery and glassware. We are here, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
as representatives of the wholesale dealers of the United States in 
crockery and glassware, who have for years been dealers in both for- 
eign and domestic pottery and glassware. I am, therefore, familiar 
with the merits of both kinds, and can speak of both without pre- 
judice to the manufacturer or the importer. We have no vestea in- 
terest in either pottery or glass manufacture, domestic or foreign. 

Crockery is a necessity to every family in the land. None is so poor 
that it can do without it. We feel that relief, by means of a sub- 
stantial reduction of duties, should be seriously considered on behalf 
not only of our industry but of the American consumer. The " high 
standard of American living " sounds well, but the increasing cost 
of living is a serious question. As dealers, we continually feel the 

Eulse of the consuming public, and we believe that unnecessary tariff 
urdens are being imposed. 

We believe that the domestic manufacturer is entitled to protection, 
but not beyond the point which he himself, during the past twelve 
years, has demonstrated as sufficient We believe that the difference 
in the cost of production of American and foreign ware nearer 30 or 
35 per cent than the 55 per cent on white and 60 per cent on decorated 
ware which are the protective duties imposed by the present law. 
This difference of about 25 per cent represents excess protection. 

While the duties of 55 and 60 per cent may appear to the casual 
reader to be the sum of protection afforded, they do not represent 
the full burden levied up on the commodity. The outside packages, 
which are costly in themselves abroad, are dutiable at the same rate 
as the contents. For example, in Staffordshire the outside crate 
necessary for the safe transportation of the ware is charged to us at 
17 shillings 6 pence, or $4.37. Assess this also at 60 per cent and the 
outside package costs us $7, while empty it is worth only a fraction 
of that here. Yet it has raised the protection on many kinds to 
70 or 80 per cent, which on many kinds of ware is prohibitive. To 
the secondary protection is also to be added the geographical pro- 
tection of distance and delay. We would add also that the present 
law makes no allowance for breakage in transit, which is a peculiar 
risk of our business. In many cases these factors afford to the Amer- 
ican producer an actual protection of 94 per cent, while to the gentle 
reader it appears to be only 60. 

More than half of the pottery made and sold in this country is 
already so highly protected by cheaper cost of production that the 
American potter has the field to himself. Take, for instance, the item 
of toilet ware of the poorer grade. Hardly any of this ware has 
been imported in the last few years. The American has practically 
ousted the foreigner from this market, notwithstanding his increased 
cost of labor and other factors. The foreign potter could not com- 
pete in this class of ware even if it were on the rree list On this class 
of goods protection is unnecessary ; on the better class of goods now 
demanded by the American taste it is excessive. Such a combination 
not only checks importations without corresponding advantage to 
American industry, but decreases revenue. The moment you go 
beyond the necessary protection you are putting an unnecessary 
burden on the American people; you either tax them too heavily upon 
what they must use or you deprive the Government of the revenue it 
needs. 
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When protection is prohibitive and imports cease, not only the con- 
sumer is affected but tne farmers' interests are endangered. He is an 
exporter of food products and must have low ocean rates. He can 
not enjoy them if ships load only one way ; if cargoes go out full and 
ships come back in ballast. 

We believe that the |>ottery industry of the United States is pros- 
perous, generally speaking, or wherever efficient and intelligent man- 
agement has been employed. I make the statement without fear of 
contradiction that more advance was made in the quality of bulk 
goods under the enforced competition of the tariff act of 1894, with 
its duties of 30 and 35 per cent, than has been made under the in- 
creased protection afforded by the act of 1897. Furthermore, I would 
say that for every single failure that has come to the pottery industry 
under the act of 1894 there has been failure for failure under the act 
of 1897. I assert, therefore, that the fixation of these schedules has 
little or nothing to do with the success or failure of the American 
potter. 

We have the evidence of the American potters themselves that their 
business is growing rapidly and they expect it to meet the competition 
of Europe even in fancy goods. At the twenty-seventh annual session 
of the united States Potters' Association, convened at the Raleigh 
Hotel, Washington, in December, 1905, Mr. W. E. Wells ? president 
of the association, wrote the following statements in his opening 
address : 

Now, I shall read from what he said, not what I say. Mr. Wells, 
president of the United States Potters' Association, used these words : 

It should be a source of much satisfaction to the officers and members of .this 
association that we are just about to close a business year in which the volume 
of production of the " general ware potteries" has considerably exceeded that 
of any previous year. 

Mind you, I am quoting from him. 
The Chairman. What year was that? 

Mr. Jones. That was at the annual convention in Washington in 
December, 1905 ; that is three years ago. 

In view of the low prices prevailing, especially during the first few months, 
this showing should be considered remarkable. 

Again, he says: 

We can hardly determine at this time just how much of this increase may be 
the result of stimulation from low prices and how much may be due to the 
greatly Improved general business conditions of the country as compared with 
1904. While there are some who still express dissatisfaction with prevailing 
conditions, there is unquestionably a much better feeling throughout the Indus- 
try than there was a year ago, and a considerably increased number of firms 
will close the business of this year with a showing on the right side. 

That was in 1905, three years ago. 
He also stated : 

The British importation in total of $2,800,000 is 33$ per cent less than the 
importations from that country for the year 1895— ten years ago — and it 
would seem from those statistics that the American potter is in a fair way to 
win the home market for W. G. and P. G. wares, plain and decorated. 

Then he says : 

The French china will doubtless continue to hold its place in the affections 
of the American people for many years to come, but the domestic potter is 
rapidly becoming a competitor of the German in fancy goods. 
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The improved facilities for decorating introduced in recent years nave revo- 
lutionized the product and the possibilities in commercial pottery, and our peo- 
ple are beginning to realize they are now in position to produce fancy goods in 
style and at a price — 

Mind you — 

to fairly compete with anything from Europe. 

Those are the words of the president of the United States Potters' 
Association. 

Mr. W. E. Wells, president of the association in 1906, also made 
the following remarks: 

If volume of business alone means prosperity to the American potter, the 
members of this association have abundant reason for feeling satisfied with the 
results of the year just closing. 

It is clearly shown by the facts herewith presented that the Ameri- 
can potters themselves are responsible for the " unfavorable condi- 
tions " confronting them, if such conditions do exist, and that it is 
due to the failure on the part of the American potter to take ad- 
vantage of his opportunities, rather than due to conditions beyond 
their control. Thev were the pioneers in introducing the scheme trade 
to pottery and made strenuous efforts to secure the 5 and 10 cent busi- 
ness in this country, which are being manufactured and sold by the 
American potter in immense quantities and at prices arbitrarily fixed 
by the buyer. The development of these lines through the influence 
oi certain American potters has decidedly interfered with the pottery 
industry of the United States. These goods are a decided detriment 
to anjr improvement in quality of American pottery, for they are 
made in a u slip-shod " manner and the decorations are equally in- 
different. 

Only two qualities are demanded — show and cheapness. 

A more surprising fact, which clearly shows the reason for the 
" unfavorable conditions " of the pottery industry, which the potters 
themselves complain of, is that the scheme trade and 5 and 10 cent 
goods sold by the American manufacturers is more than 60 per cent 
of the entire production of decorated ware made in America. 

As I have said, we believe the pottery industry is now prosperous, 
allowance being made for the late business depression, and is fairly 
widespread, varied in its products, and highly developed in machinery 
and methods, capable of holding the home market on ordinary ware 
against all competitors, if the energy and ingenuity of tho<se engaged 
were put to the test. 

An attempt was made eleven years ago, when the Dingley bill 
was pending, to ingraft an absurd provision in the form of a com- 
pound duty. The effect would have proved confusing and pro- 
hibitive, but it failed when scrutinized in the Senate. 

At that time telegrams were rushed in upon Senators Aldrich and 
Allison from the various potteries in Ohio and New Jersey, saving 
that unless compound duties were provided, raising the tariff above 
the rates finally adopted, " the pottery industry in this country would 
be paralyzed ; that the smoke from the tall chimneys would cease to 
rise." Senator Hanna and others joined in the crusade for higher 
duties, but the Senate committee declined to change the Dingleyoill. 
What happened? No paralysis of the pottery inaustry. The smoke 
has continued to rise from the tall chimneys and many new kilns 
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have been built. Fortunes have been made and the industry has 
progressed and thrived under the 70 or more per cent protection pro- 
vided for in the Dingley bill, and while some potters have suffered 
from the panic here or from unfortunate management, it is a thriving 
industry and has ceased to be one of the infant industries. 

We believe in a single ad valorem duty, understood by all and 
collected fairly, and we have always been willing to join in any at- 
tempt to hunt down and punish efforts for undervaluation. 

Tne class I represent, I think I can say, unanimously have been 
ready and desirous to help in hunting down undervaluations. It is 
to our interest to do it, otherwise those who could not enjoy under- 
valuation would soon be in the bankruptcy court. 

The rate of duty has been increased from 10 per cent in 1784-1794, 
20 per cent in 1816-1842, 24 per cent in 1857-1861, 40 per cent in 
1864-1883, to 55-60 per cent under the present law, plus the duty on 
the cost of the outside packages ; and as these wares are necessary for 
the comfort and convenience of every family in the land, we must 
earnestly ask for a reduction of the tariff tax. 

Statistics will be given to show the growth of the American prod- 
uct and the diminution of imported pottery. The wholesale dealers, 
of whom I am one of more than one hundred, established in the larger 
trade centers of the United States, from long experience and dealing 
in both foreign and American pottery, familiar with the world^ 
product of pottery, including that of Ajnerica, dealing in both kinds 
in a large way, feeling the pulse as we do of the retail dealer, and he 
with experience with the consumer who buys pottery, believe the time 
has come for a substantial reduction in the tariff tax ; and I will close 
by saying that the moment you go beyond the necessary protection 
you are putting unnecessary burdens upon the American people and 
cutting down the needed revenue of the Government. 

The Chairman. Mr. Jones, have you finished your written state- 
ment? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The one interesting question connected with this 
schedule is the question of undervaluation. The revenue officers com- 
plain that they are not able to collect the duty on the value of the 
material imported, and the manufacturers have always complained 
that that could not be done. You are an importer, I understand? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Of course I am not going to ask you anything 
about your own importations. 

Mr. Jones. I am willing that you should. 

The Chaikman. I would like to inquire if you know anything 
about importations by others and undervaluation connected there- 
with? 

Mr. Jones. We have to in order to be intelligent. If we have a 
competitor who is stealing in importations undervalued he will un- 
dermine us and we woula have to go out of business. We try to 
keep our ears as near the ground as possible to know what is going on. 
To answer your question, my idea is that the talk about undervalua- 
tion is more apparent than real. The Board of Appraisers are the 
men to report upon that. They are very intelligent and picked men, 
and they have the full force of the Government behind them and the 
army and navy to back up their decisions. I hardly ever meet any 
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of my friends of the pottery industry, and I have a great deal to do 
with them, that there is not whining by some of them about under- 
valuations. I say : " Why do you not bring up some facta. I will 
help you. I will go to Washington or to New York. If you can find 
a real case we will hunt it down. I have got to meet these importers 
on the entrance of their goods into this country, and I want you to 
either put up or shut up ; I want you either to show facts or stop this 
everlasting whining about the other fellow." 

The Chairman. The manufacturers claim that they have pursued 
the same course. They have claimed before the committee that they 
have found a large amount of undervaluation on the importation of 
crockery. Notwithstanding this large percentage of duty, it appears 
that an average of over $82800,000 worth of decorated china has been 
brought into the United States, decorated and others in that class. 
Of course it includes every advanced stage of manufacture: over 
$8,000,000 on an average nave been imported. I understand that 
the domestic product is much less than that. I would like to know 
something about it. You say that your firm does not undervalue? 

Mr. Jones. We have never been accused of it. 

The Chairman. How do you fix the price at the custom-house on 
which the duty is collected ? How do you fix the price of your im- 
ported goods, on what standing and where? Where is the market on 
which you fix the price? 

Mr. Jones. We nave importations coming all the year round, and 
have had for fifty years since I have been in the establishment, boy 
and man. We have importations from British ports, German ports, 
French ports, Japanese ports, and Chinese ports. I do not believe 
there has been a month in the year but what we have had, as the 
Germans say, " imports swimming toward this country. " The way 
we fix our value at the custom-house is to present a consular invoice, 
an exact copy of the invoice that has been sent to us to make our entry 
on. That consular invoice has been sworn to by the manufacturer. It 
has been sworn to in the presence of the American consul abroad. 
That comes here and we go to the custom-house and make oath that 
we have no concealed papers and that those papers represent every- 
thing that we know about the value and we pay our duties when 
the entry goes through. 

The CJhairman. Do you pay the duty at the rate of 60 per cent on 
all your imports at the exact price which you pay on the other side, 
the amount you pay the seller for that crockery? 

Mr. Jones. We have never known any other way to do it. 

The Chairman. Do you do that? N 

Mr. Jones. We do. 

The Chairman. On all importations of crockery you pay 60 per 
cent on the exact price that you pay abroad ? 

Mr. Jones. Sixty per cent for decorated and 55 per cent for white 
crockery. 

The Chairman. You pay duty on the exact price that you pay 
abroad ? 

Mr. Jones. Precisely; exactly. 

The Chairman. Would you prefer a duty of, say, 32 per cent col- 
lected on the wholesale selling price in the United States, duty paid 
on your importations?. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir ; if that wholesale value is a reasonable one. 
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• The Chairman. Yes; a reasonable one. 

Mr. Jones. I mean a true one. 

The Chairman. The wholesale market price, reasonable or unrea- 
sonable? 

Mr. Jones. I will qualify that, I think, to your satisfaction. 

The Chairman. You would not be willing to do that unless that 
was a reasonable value? 

Mr. Jones. I mean a fair one. I substitute the word " fair " for 
u reasonable " wholesale market price. I will tell you how that is. 

The Chairman. The actual wholesale price, whether it is fair or 
unfair, the actual wholesale price in this country. 

Mr. Jones. You mean the foreign value where the goods come 
from? 

The Chairman. No; the actual wholesale price here. 

Mr. Jones. I never heard of such a way of collecting duties. 

The Chairman. You never heard of such a thing as the natural 
wholesale price here? 

Mr. Jones. I know what that means when I come to sell goods. 
When I was a buyer abroad, as I was for fifteen years, we did not 
know anything about the American wholesale market value. 

The Chairman. As a wholesaler, you put the goods on the market 
here at a wholesale market price? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is easily ascertained. The Government calls 
your people before the appraisers and puts them under oath as to 
what that wholesale market price is, and if your competitors should 
make a false oath they would be amenable to the law of the United 
States for perjury; but as it is now, there is no one to call before 
the Board of Appraisers who knows the actual market price abroad. 
We can not send and get those witnesses here. If we take their 
statements we can not punish them if they make false statements. 
What I want to get at is whether you are willing to take a reduction 
of duty of about 30 per cent in case the duty can be levied upon the 
wholesale price in this country? 

Mr. Jones. That wholesale price depends upon the necessity of 
the seller. We will suppose that my competitor has no need of 
money, that he has not a large stock, and he makes his price what 
he thinks is a fair profit, and we will suppose that I am suffering 
from bad credit and want money, and I make my wholesale price 
low enough to take the trade away from him. How is a man going 
to determine the wholesale market price? 

The Chairman. Of course, the actual market price would not be 
based upon one sale of a particular class of china, but upon the aggre- 
gate safes. That would give the Government an opportunity to find 
out what that price was by competent evidence. 

Mr. Jones. Under the present system, which has been in vogue 
since 1794, the difficulty of the Government is to ascertain what the 
wholesale market value is in the foreign market where the goods 
were bought. 

The Chairman. That is right ; it is a great difficulty. 

Mr. Jones. Sure. 

The Chairman. The Government seems to be utterly powerless to 
find it out 
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Mr. Jones. If our buyers go into the world's market and they go 
to a reputable dealer or manufacturer and buy as cheaply as they 
can, of course that manufacturer, if he is a reputable man — has a 
regard for his oath — he must take that invoice and go before a consul 
and make oath that that is the actual value, and everything pertain- 
ing to that sale; that there are no concealed papers to interfere with 
that frank statement on the consular invoice. 

The Chairman. You say your buyers abroad appear before the 
consular agent over there and make oath? If any of those buyers or 
some other person should make a false oath they could not be pun- 
ished. 

Mr. Jones. No ; it is not the buyer who makes the oath ; it is the 
seller of the merchandise. 

The Chairman. If that seller makes a false oath, he could not be 
punished ? 

Mr. Jones. He has a conscience, I suppose, as the average man has. 

The Chairman. The trouble is that all men do not have con- 
sciences ; they have different kinds of consciences. 

Mr. Jones. That is very true. 

The Chairman. What I am trying to find out is if there is not 
some way we can reach a man's conscience bjr not holding up the 
anticipation of crucial punishment, but a practical punishment ? 

Mr. Jones. I will say this, if you had a less tariff tax — the lower 
you reduce the tariff in order to let merchandise in a fair way into 
the competition — the lower you reduce the protective tariff the less 
temptation there is for that bad conscience you speak of. 

The Chairman. Of course, if you let it in rree they would not 
have any occasion to tell a lie about it, I suppose. I agree with you 
on that. 

Mr. Jones. I am not a free trader, mind you ; I never was. I be- 
lieve in reasonable protection. 

The Chairman. Do you know what the domestic manufacture of 
this higher grade of pottery, such as comes in for 60 per cent, was in 
1905? Have you looked up those statistics? 

Mr. Jones. I have them, and I will present them very soon. 

The Chairman. Are you able to state about what it is in dollars? 

Mr. Jones. I will give the statistics. 

The Chairman. What I want to know is the total domestic manu- 
facture of the articles similar to those under this 60 per cent tariff. 

Mr. Jones. I think this last year, if my memory serves me aright, 
it was $15,000,000 — the production in this country. 

The Chairman. According to that, then, the domestic manufac- 
turer is able to produce a third of the consumption ? 

Mr. Jones. I think so. 

The Chairman. Do vou think the importer has anything to com- 
plain of in that state of the case? 

Mr. Jones. Well, I figure that the duty on pottery and glass that 
we would like to import to meet the taste and wants of the American 
people is higher than there is any need of, even allowing for a fair 
protection to the American manufacturer. 

The Chairman. Do you not think the schedule allows an oppor- 
tunity for foreign competition in those goods? 

Mr. Jones. I do not, because I think the duty on more than half 
of the pottery that is used in this country is already prohibitive. 
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The Chairman. What proportion of the consumption do you think 
ought to be imported in order to get the schedule low enough for 
fair competition between foreign and American goods? 

Mr. Jones. I think if the schedules were reasonably adjusted that 
half of the ware consumed by American consumers should be held in 
this community and the other half is of such a nature that it must 
come from other manufacturers. 

The Chairman. What other objection have you to a duty levied on 
the domestic wholesale market price of those articles than what you 
have named? 

Mr. Jones. I think if free trade existed to-day, a considerable por- 
tion of the pottery used in this country would still come from the 
American potters. 

The Chairman. That does not answer the question. What objec- 
tion have you to a rearrangement of this schedule, providing the 
duty is somewhere in the neighborhood of 30 per cent upon imported 
articles instead of 60 per cent, that 30 per cent to be put upon the fair 
average price — I mean the market price in this country, the wholesale 
price — of those goods after they are landed and the duty has been 
paid ? 

Mr. Jones. You mean landed and duty paid at 30 per cent? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I think that 

The Chairman (interrupting). To let them enter into our con- 
sumption at 30 per cent of the wholesale price after they are landed 
and the duty has been paid ? 

Mr. Jones. I think 30 per cent or 35 per cent would be fair toward 
the American consumer. 

The Chairman. Do you think 30 or 35 per cent would be fair to- 
ward the manufacturer? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And fair toward your importing interests? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, I see that the importations of the yellow 
grade are very small. Complaint has been made at the custom-house 
about the importation of a class of yellow ware that is made at Sarre- 
guimines? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; that is in France. 

The Chairman. It is claimed at the custom-house to be a much 
better article than the common yellow ware. The courts decided 
otherwise, and seem to be entirely oblivious to the word " common " 
as describing that yellow ware. Are you familiar with that yellow 
ware? 

Mr. Jones. I am. 

The Chairman. How much more is it worth in the market here 
than the common yellow ware? 

Mr. Jones. Well, it is a different class of ware. 

The Chairman. A better class? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Better goods? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much more is it worth in the market? 

Mr. Jones. Let me answer your question this way ; there has been 
no English yellow ware come into this country in twenty years. 
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The Chairman. They have had a lawsuit about it under the pres- 
ent tariff. The whole importation under that schedule has been very 
small. 

Mr. Jones. It must be small, because the American potter has that 
field to himself to-day, and the yellow ware that goes into the family 
kitchen and is used by the poorer people is made entirely in this coun- 
try and anybody who would import any yellow ware they would want 
in a dime museum. 

The Chairman. The entire importation of yellow ware in 1907 
only amounted to $126,000. 

Mr. Jones. It is very small ; it must be small. 

The Chairman. Still you do not tell me whether it is more valua- 
ble and how much more valuable than the common yellow ware? 

Mr. Jones. If you saw sample by sample you would say that it was 
hardly comparable. 

The Chairman. What is it worth on the average? 

Mr. Jones. I should say 50 per cent more. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Dalzell. You stated, in reply to the chairman a moment ago. 
that you thought 30 per cent or 35 p>er cent would be a fair rate or 
duty. Do you mean tne value ascertained as it is now, or value ascer- 
tained by the method suggested by the chairman, the new method of 
taking the wholesale price here? 

Mr. Jones. The valuation as ascertained now. 

The Chairman. I asked you the other question and supposed that 
you answered it. 

Mr. Jones. I can not conceive of putting the value on the wholesale 
price here. 

The Chairman. If you can not ascertain the market value here at 
wholesale of that pottery where you have all the witnesses, how in the 
world are you going to get at it abroad where you do not have any 
witnesses under oath? 

Mr. Jones. Under the experience of the last seventy-five years; as 
it has been determined for the last seventy-five or one hundred years. 

The Chairman. The difficulty with that is that it runs the per- 
centage of duty on the ad valorem rate up very high apparently, but 
when they come to import it the weight of the evidence is that there 
is fraud all along the line and it is undervalued, and in some cases 
grossly undervalued, very fine china coming in at a mere song, and in 
some cases the best houses abroad do that. 

Mr. Jones. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the idea is grossly exag- 
gerated. 

The Chairman. If it exists at all and we can remedy it, should we 
not do so? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir : I think that is your duty as legislators, but 
you have to do it intelligently. I do not believe that you can get a 
wholesale market value here that would be uniform and make it 
practicable. 

Mr. Boutell. You are a wholesaler? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. And a jobber and merchant? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; and also a retailer. 

Mr. Boutell. You are. also a retailer? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; we combine everything. 
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Mr. Boutell. Then you can answer this question: Is there any 
combination among the wholesalers or jobbers of this country to fix 
the price on similar goods to the retailer? 

Mr. Jones. There is no combination that would interfere with the 
competition in the market. The market is open to competition. We 
have to compete on all sides. 

Mr. Boutell. My question could have been replied to by an answer, 
" yes " or " no." The question was whether there was any combina- 
tion among the wholesalers or jobbers in crockery or pottery to fix 
the price of similar articles to the retailers. 

Mr. Jones. There is an understood price on several English brands, 
but no understanding or combination on anything that comes from 
any other part of the world. 

Mr. Boutell. How is that price fixed? 

Mr. Jones. It is fixed by ascertaining what would be a reasonable 
profit on the cost of importation, and that price is understood to be 
a fair market price, but I might add that there are 50 other whole- 
salers who do not affiliate in any way and who do not care anything 
about that understanding. 

Mr. Boutell. How many jobbers are there in this country of that 
kind? 

Mr. Jones. I should say there are 125. 

Mr. Boutell. How many are there in your association? 

Mr. Jones. I think there are 70. 

Mr. Boutell. What do you call it? 

Mr. Jones. We call it the National Association of Wholesalers in 
Crockery and Glass. 

Mr. Boutell. Who is the chief representative of that association; 
who acts for all the members? 

Mr. Jones. We have a secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Boutell. They are the general officers of this association? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Do you fix the price at meetings or by correspond- 
ence? 

Mr. Jones. By conference. 

Mr. Boutell. That fixing of price, you say, relates only to certain 
imported wares? 

Mr. Jones. It relates to only English ware, and that English ware 
is of a standard brand and is represented by half a dozen potters 
only. But in fixing that price I want to impress upon your mind 
that a member of the association is not bound by that price if he 
wishes to meet the competition of some one who is not affiliated with 
the association. 

Mr. Boutell. Aside from the ones who do not affiliate, is there any 
rivalry ? 

Mr. Jones. No. sir. 

Mr. Boutell. With the exception of the 70, all the others act inde- 
pendently in fixing prices? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Your association only fixes the price on a certain 
article imported from England? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. You deal very largely with hotels, restaurants, and 
places of that kind? 
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Mr. Jones. Yes, sir* 

Mr. Boutell. There is no attempt, then, to fix the price except on 
this one article? 

Mr. Jones. There is no fixing the price at all for a hotel or restau- 
rant in any part of the country. 

Mr. Boutell. Is there any division of territory in dealing with the 
restaurants or hotels? 

Mr. Jones. None whatever. 

Mr. Boutell. So there is absolute competition and rivalry among 
the jobbers and wholesalers in the hotel and restaurant business? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; very active competition. 

Mr. Boutell. As you are both a wholesaler and retailer, you can 
answer, of course, this question : If we should repeal the duty on all 
common earthenware, crockery, and china — that is, the undecorated 
and the unornamented pottery and china — the importers or jobbers 
could get it at a reduced rate? 

Mr. Jones. You mean abroad? The importer must seek his goods 
abroad. 

Mr. Boutell. Do you mean to say that the repeal of the 55 per cent 
duty on plain china would not affect the price here in the local market 
of the domestic manufacturer? 

Mr. Jones. I think it would. 

Mr. Boutell. If we should repeal the duty on the unornamented 
grades of earthenware, crockery, and china, would not the whole- 
salers get the domestic goods cheaper than now ? 

Mr. Jones. They would. 

Mr. Boutell. Then would not the wholesalers, with this active 
competition which you have spoken of in all these matters, be com- 
pelled to furnish these goods at a cheaper rate to the retailer? 

Mr. Jones. logically ; yes. 

Mr. Boutell. With the full and free competition which you have 
spoken of, is it not probable that the entire amount of the duty, if 
repealed on these common goods, would be passed on by the whole- 
saler to the retailer so the retailer would get a substantial part of the 
benefit of the reduction? 

Mr. Jones. The retailer and consumer both. 

Mr. Boutell. We have traced the reduction to the retailer, which 
I am very glad to hear in this one case. 

Mr. Jones. The lower the cost of the goods, the lower the consumer 
gets them. 

Mr. Boutell. If that is the case, and the retailer gets these goods 
at a cheaper price, then the final ultimate consumer, the purchaser 
and user of the goods, would get them at a cheaper price? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Is it not a fact, in your experience as wholesaler and 
retailer, that the undecorated earthenware, pottery, and white china 
is a class of goods that is most largely used by the people of moderate 
means? 

Mr. Jones. I should say the very poorer class. 

Mr. Boutell. The very poorer class are the ones who are deserving 
of consideration ? 

Mr. Jones. But this fact should be borne in mind, the standard of 
tableware has been elevated year by year because the American 
housewife has tried to have something better than white ware. 
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Mr. Boutell. I understand that fully* but it seems to me as though 
the question should really answer itseli, that this plain white ware 
and the other common ware is the ware that goes most largely to the 
consumer and to the small hotels and restaurants. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Therefore, in seeking to revise these schedules, would 
it not be possible by a very large reduction or even a repeal of the 
duties on this common ware and by some increase in the duties on the 
decorated ware to keep the revenues about the same? 

Mr. Jones. I think if you increased the duties about 65 per cent 
you would reduce the volume of ware that would be consumed and 
you would reduce the volume of revenue. 

Mr. Boutell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And the more you increase the price the less the number 
of people who can buy it 

Mr. Boutell. Then, if we should repeal the duties on the common 
ware and lower* the duties on the hirfier class of goods, would not 
that keep the revenues about the same ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. So by repealing the duties on this common ware we 
would greatly benefit the consumer of this common ware, and by a 
slight reduction in the duty on the high decorated goods we would 
keep the revenues about the same? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. You can not draw a distinction in the value of 
the product by the distinction that is drawn in the tariff bill now 
between decorated and undecorated ware? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Some undecorated ware is very high-priced pot- 
tery? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And some cheap pottery is decorated? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Underwood. If you wanted to draw a distinction between the 
high-priced imported pottery and the white ware for ordinary family 
use, how would you technically draw that distinction? 

Mr. Jones. Well, that would be a difficult question to answer, be- 
cause you take the decorated china that now comes from Germany, 
which will sell, we will say for $10 a dinner set, and the housewife 
who has some pride, but who lives in a very moderate way, is going 
to have a decorated dinner set anyway"; her pride leads her to that 
ambition. 

Mr. Underwood. As I understood you a while ago, you said that 
there was practically no importations of the cheaper ware that was 
used by the masses of the people of this country? 

Mr. Jones. I think more than half of the crockery ware used by 
the people of this country is made by the American potter, and will 
be, anyway. 

Mr. Underwood. I know. Did you not state that practically all 
the cheaper ware was made in the United States? 

Mr. Jones. Substantially so; it depends upon how far you want 
to pay. 

Mr. Underwood. That is just exactly what I am coming to. I 
want to know where you draw the line substantially — of course I do 
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not mean absolutely accurately — but where you draw the line in say- 
ing that the American producer has a monopoly of the market? 

Mr. Jones. Well, that should be qualified, because the common 
ware is more than the common white ware. There is a very poorly 
decorated ware which the American potter makes. It is the quality 
of workmanship. The American potter has sought to produce quan- 
tity, and when he made the cheap decorated ware he slighted it The 
good housewife desires a good dinner set handsomely decorated, and 
so she can see her fingers through it, and between the American deco- 
rated ware, which can be bought for $6, which she can not see through, 
as against the $10, she is going to take the $10 set. 

Mr. Underwood. The cheaper class of pottery that you can not 
see through, you think is entirely made in this country? 

Mr. Jones. I do not say entirely ; largely. 

Mr. Underwood. There is practically no competition oh that line of 
goods imported from abroad ? 

Mr. Jones. This $10 set competes with the $6 set. - 

Mr. Underwood. But there is no competition at the same price. 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Is it not a fact that as to the cheaper class of 

Sottery the American producer can compete with the foreign pro- 
ucer? 

Mr. Jones. In low grades of ware. 

Mr. Underwood. And on the high grades of ware, the very highest 
grades of ware, there is practically no competition in this country, 
because it is not made here? ^ 

Mr. Jones. To a very limited extent only. 

Mr. Underwood. So there is a monopoly in the tariff for the low 
grade for the American producer? 

Mr. Jones. That is true. 

Mr. Underwood. And the high-grade European china does not 
come into competition with any china made in America? 

Mr. Jones. I think it does. 

Mr. Underwood. But the class of people who want to buy a fine 
table set, the finest tableware, do find that ware in this country at 
all? 

Mr. Jones. It is not made here. 

Mr. Underwood. And they get it abroad? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And they go abroad to get it regardless of what 
the manufacturer charges for his product? 

Mr. Jones. That is a question or comparison. Now, when you say 
that the consumer who wants a china dinner set must go abroad to 
get it or not have it, if it is a fine china dinner set, yes; if it is ordi- 
nary decorated ware, no; she may find a poor quality of American 
ware that she will buy here. 

Mr. Underwood. Is any of the American ware machine made, or 
does machinery enter into a large portion of its manufacture? 

Mr. Jones. Very largely. 

Mr. Underwood. To what extent does machinery enter into the 
American-made ware? 

Mr. Jones. I think the Americans are up even with the English in 
machine methods and in modern appliances. I think this labor- 
saving machinery is prevalent, in America, in England, in France, 
and in Germany. 
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Mr. Underwood. Then, the labor-saving machinery enters very 
largely into the production of crockery ware? 

Mr. Jones. It does. 

Mr. Underwood. What percentage is the cost of labor in the cost 
of production of American tableware? 

Mr. Jones. That is a question that I am not able to answer, but a 
gentleman who will follow me has those statistics. 

Mr. Underwood. The percentage of labor in the production of 
crockery ware is not great, because it is largely produced by machin- 
ery, is it? 

Mr. Jones. That is true. 

Mr. Underwood. So far as machinery is concerned, is not the 
American in advance of the world in labor-saving machinery and the 
handling of it? 

Mr. Jones. In pottery? 

Mr. Underwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I think England and America are on a parity. I want 
to say this: We import from Japan. They have no machinery 
there. The china that comes from Japan is ornamented china, and 
my partner, who goes there, says that they have no machinery, and I 
have learned this fact, that an American or English pottery work- 
man can do the work of three or four Japanese by modern machinery. 
The Japanese potter has to be waited upon by three or four more, and 
the more they employ the better they like it. Japanese labor is not 
to be compared with American labor. They have several operatives 
to do what one operative does here. There is another thing that I 
want to say, because we are talking about dinner sets. There has 
been talk about Japanese china coming in here, made by very cheap 
labor, and which might interfere largely with the products of the 
American potter. My knowledge enables me to say that the Japanese 
have never progressed far enough to make a sound piece of ware the 
size of a dinner plate. They have never made a platter. They can 
not make a plate or a platter that is merchantable, and therefore they 
can not make a dinner set. No dinner sets come into this country 
from Japan, and yet sometimes when I talk with the American pot- 
ters they say that they have to compete with Japanese labor. They 
do not send a dinner set; they do not know how to make it. They 
have not up to this time made one. 

Mr. Underwood. Therefore the competition in china ware from 
Japan is not a serious competition ? 

Mr. Jones. It is not, except in small things, little things like vases 
as big as your fist. To-day Japanese china of that character is a drug 
on the market ; there is more here than can be sold. I do not regard 
the Japanese trade as amounting to anything as far as we go, and 
yet we import it all the time in a small way. 

Mr. Underwood. You say that you have to pay the duty on the 
package. I do not understand exactly what you mean by that. 

Mr. Jones. Let me make it clear, if I may. A crate of ware ready 
to pack requires a crate that costs us 17s. 6d. That is dutiable at the 
same rate as the contents. If the contents are taxed at 50 per cent 
or 55 per cent, that 17s. 6d., equal to $4.37, with 60 per cent duty, 
makes the cost $7. That crate is necessary for the safe transportation 
of the contents. We have to pay the same rate of duty on that out- 
side package as we pay on the contents. That is a severe tax burden 
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on the contents, and when we open that crate here and sell the con- 
tents we can only sell at a fraction of the $7. Therefore, that is a 
part of this tax ourden. 

Mr. Underwood. In other words, you pay 60 j>er cent or 55 per 
cent, whatever it may be, on the value of the crate in which the china 
is shipped ? 

Mr. Jones. Precisely. 

Mr. Underwood. That makes the rate of duty for the china in ex- 
cess of 55 per cent or 60 per cent? 

Mr. Jones. I could demonstrate that it brings the duty up to 80 
per cent or 90 per cent. 

Mr. Underwood. You stated that the cost of importation was in- 
creased by breakage. Have you estimated that in a systematic way 
so you can state to the committee what percentage the breakage 
amounts to? 

Mr. Jones. In a general way, in the many years I have been in 
business we have figured that the breakage amounts to 2£ per cent, 
on the average. If the ship meets stress of weather and shifts the 
cargo and those crates come up on the pier evidently smashed inside, 
what does the law allow us to do? It allows us to abandon those 
crates and rive them to anybody who can cart them off, but we have 
to pay the duty before we see them. We have to go to the custom- 
house and pay the duty before we see what condition the cargo is in. 
Under the old damage-allowance law we could have an inspector go 
in and inspect the goods and find out what the damage was and get 
a rebate, but now the only privilege is to abandon the goods after 
we have paid for them. That is the law to-day. 

Mr. Underwood. That is an advantage to the American producer, 
you say, of about 2£ per cent? 

Mr. Jones. I should say fully that. 

Mr. Underwood. Which would be practically adding that much to 
the tariff? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Can you tell me what the freight rates are from 
abroad for the transportation of china? 

Mr. Jones. I can answer for Boston. The rate from Liverpool to 
Boston is 6s. a ton of 40 cubic feet, and if the crate measures a ton and 
a half, or 60 feet, it would be about $2.25. 

Mr. Underwood. About $2.25 for a crate? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir ; or $2.50. 

Mr. Underwood. Added to the duty, what differential does that 
give in favor of the American producer, what percentage in the way 
of freight rates? 

Mr. Jones. If the freight was $2.50 and the crate was worth $60, 
that would be about 5 per cent. 

Mr. Underwood. Then, in addition to the freight rate, the Amer- 
ican producer is protected by a breakage that amounts to 2£ per cent 
and a freight rate that amounts to 5 per cent? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; and in the 5 per cent you must include the 
shipping charges from Staffordshire. The freight comes by canal 
down to Runcorn and then it lighters on lighters and comes down the 
river, and then is hoisted into the steamer to come to this country. 
Those charges amount to about 9s., $2.25. 

Mr. Underwood. That would increase the total freight differential 

llOW much? ~^r\r\n]o 
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Mr. Jones. I should think 6 or 7 per cent 

Mr. Underwood. Then the advantage of the home producer over 
the" foreigner amounts to 6 or 7 per cent in freight? 

Mr. Jones. I Should think 6 or 7 per cent. 

Mr. Underwood. Six or 7 per cent Then the advantage of the 
home producer over the foreign shipment amounts to 6 or 7 per cent 
in freight and 2£ per cent of breakage, in excess of the duty ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Now, there is another question I want to ask vou, 
in answer to the proposition that Mr. Payne submitted to vou, about 
fixing the tariff on the American price. Has pottery a fixed price 
in the market f rom day to day and f rom month to month ? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. I have often been- asked by some enterprising 
newspaper reporter, " What can you say about the market price for 
crockery ? " 1 have been invariably answered, " There is no change." 
There is no fluctuation in crockery from month to month. There is 
one regular price for it, and there is no fluctuation that I know of. 

Mr. Underwood. Crockery in August is likely to be the same price 
as crockery in September? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. If that is the case, crockery, then, would have an 
American market price on which the duty could be estimated? 

Mr. Jones. Well, as quantity governs the price, suppose a country- 
man came in and wanted one crate of ware. The price to him would 
be naturally somewhat more than it would be to the man who wanted 
10 crates, and if a man wanted from 30 to 40 crates, the price per 
crate to him would be still less than to the man who wanted 1 crate, 
and that would be just according to the notion of the wholesaler. 
There is no scale to go by. We use our judgment as to a man's credit 
and wants, so that there is no standard of American value. 

Mr. Underwood. Then you mean to say by that that there is no 
fixed wholesale market price in this country upon which you could 
base the duty on importations? 

Mr. Jones. I can not see how it can be. I want to say that the 
other member spoke about fixed prices. Now this association that 
I am one of never had any rule or understanding about the price 
of any pottery anywhere in the world, except these half dozen pot- 
teries in Staffordshire that have a standard of their own. There 
is no fixed standard price for the man who wants French china or 
German china or Japanese china. 

Mr. Underwood, You sell and deal in American ware. Who are 
the producers of American ware in this country? 

Mr. Jones. Well, there is a large number. East Liverpool, Ohio, 
is, I suppose, the largest producing point. 

Mr. Underwood. Is there an association of American producers of 
chinaware? 

Mr. Jones. I believe there is. 

Mr. Underwood. Does that association fix the price of American 
ware? 

Mr. Jones. They tried to, and they would to-day it they could. 
Now, I will try to make it clear to you, that when they meet they 
come from East Liverpool, Ohio, and 

Mr. Underwood. Give me the name of the association first 
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Mr. Jones. The United States Potters' Association. 

Mr. Underwood. All right 

Mr. Jones. They come from East Liverpool, Ohio; from Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; from Trenton, N. J.; and from Syracuse, N. Y., and 
several, other pottery centers. The others are small. 

Now you ask if there is any combination. They have tried to fix 
the price, but their difficulty, as I understand it — and I am only 
answering from my own information, and they can state whether or 
not I am wrong when they have opportunity, which I presume they 
will have — their difficulty has been that, although they were large 
producers twenty years ago and made fortunes, subsequently a feeling 
or tendency to try to boom towns came up with natural gas and cheap 
fuel, and the promoter would go into the farming districts and say : 
" You ought to have a pottery here, a natural gas works; and they 
sav pottery is cheap." They would sell shares to farmers and others 
wno wanted to boom that town, and they would have a large industry 
with 100 tenement houses now, and those potteries in that way sprang 
up like mushrooms. They could make common pottery where it is no 
trick to make common pottery now ; and when these mushroom Dot- 
teries began to turn out their product they had to sell, they had to 
meet their promises, and they would cut the price and cut the profit; 
and this stimulation that you have given to this industry has tempted 
many potteries to be built which without that stimulation would 
never have existed, and the experienced potteries would have gone on 
and got a fair price for their product I do not think they get very 
much of a profit now, because of this competition that exists and 
because of this overproduction of American ware and this overstimu- 
lation. 

Mr. Underwood. Do all the potters belong to this United States 
Potters' Association or are some of them independent? 

Mr. Jones. Most of them belong to it. I could not undertake to 
state that exactly. 

Mr. Underwood. And they attempt to fix the price in the market? 

Mr. Jones. So far as they can, they do. 

Mr. Underwood. As a purchaser of the pottery made in this coun- 
try, I understood you to say you dealt in American pottery? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. Is the price now quoted to you from one potter on 
the same basis as the price quoted to you by another? 

Mr. Jones. In a, general way, yes. 

The Chairman. You say they would fix the price if they could. 
That implies that they can not, does it not? 

Mr. Jones. If there is a mushroom potter, he has got to unload. 

The Chairman. Then, there is no uniform price of American pot- 
tery? 

Mr. Jones. On certain lines I think there is. 

The Chairman. That is quite different from what you said a mo- 
ment ago, that there was not a uniform price, in vour reply to Mr. 
Underwood. On which proposition do you stand f 

Mr. Jones. I will stand on this: They would like to get a fixed 
price if that fixed price would hold them. 

The Chairman. They try to get the market price, do they not? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 
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The Chairman. You say a. number of your wholesale houses try to 

t a fixed market price, and do get it on a large portion of the goods? 

o I understand you correctly? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir; on a very small portion of the goods. 

The Chairman. Then there is a fixed price on that portion, is 
there? 

Mr. Jones. Not absolutely. 

The Chairman. It is no crime for a man to get the market price 
for his goods, no matter what he sells, is it? I am not trying to indict 
you for it. I want just the fact. 

Mr* Jones. We are not held down to any price, but we have to meet 
competition. 

The Chairman. But there is as much of a uniformity of price in 
imported pottery as there is in the home production, is there not? 

Mr. Jones. Just about. 

The Chairman. Well, that answers that question. 

Now, you spoke awhile ago about our manufacturers here not being 
able to produce first-class pottery, and that the importations were 
first class, and not of the lower class. Where do you draw the line on 
those two classes? In what way do you distinguish them so that an 
ordinary man could understand it? 

Mr. Jones. Well, I should say that the common white ware that 
we used to import largely, of the ware that we call pie plates and 
toilet ware and pitchers and bowls of that sort, the American potter 
has entirely to himself, and then when you come to cheap decorated 
dinner sets, they have made considerable progress in decorating their 
ware in china and those imitations of the foreign article and the well- 
finished product. 

The Chairman. Well, that is for an expert to say. I mean to the 
ordinary purchaser they look like a good ordinary finished product, 
do they not? 

^ Mr. Jones. I would like to have you examine for yourself some 
time. 

The Chairman. Well, I have seen pottery, and I am not altogether 
a spring chicken in this matter. ("Laughter.] Are you familiar with 
the ware turned out by the Buffalo pottery? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; in a general way. 

The Chairman. Is not that a pretty fine class of goods? 

Mr. Jones. I do not think the Buffalo pottery makes dinner ware. 
Syracuse makes a very creditable product of pottery. 

The Chairman. Yes; Syracuse makes good enough pottery for any 
man to eat his dinner off, does it not? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. They stand at the head. 

The Chairman. And they produce a pretty good article? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

The Chairman. And it sells alongside the imported article in the 
market, does it not? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

The Chairman. There are other potteries pretty near as good as 
the Syracuse, are there not? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

The Chairman. So that our own people do make first-class pot- 
tery, and it is sold in this market, a considerable part of it, is it not? 
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Mr. Jones. More than one-half of what the American consumer 
uses is made in this country. 

The Chairman. What proportion of that which is imported and 
sold in this country is of the first class that you speak of? 

Mr. Jones. I would say a very small proportion. 

The Chairman. How large is it? 

Mr. Jones. It would be a rough guess in any event. 

The Chairman. They know more about their sales than you do? 

Mr. Jones. I suppose so. 

The Chairman. What is the freight on pottery from East Liver- 
pool to Boston ? 

Mr. Jones. I should say about 18 cents a hundred pounds. I can 
notgive you that answer accurately. 

The Chairman. You do not know what it is? 

Mr. Jones. I only know about what it is. 

The Chairman. Do you know what it is in Syracuse? 

Mr. Jones. No; I do not. 

The Chairman. Or from West Virginia? 

Mr. Jones. No; I do not. 

The Chairman. Or from the Trenton potteries? 

Mr. Jones. I should think it was about the same. 

The Chairman. Then when you said, as I think, that the difference 
was 7 per cent in favor of the American pottery on freight, when 
you replied to Mr. Underwood, you were talking without knowing 
what the freight was from those points of sale to your point of sale; 
absolutely without knowledge? 

Mr. Jones. No ; I have not that knowledge. 

The Chairman. About this breakage, ao I understand that of 
your importations the average breakage is 2£ per cent? Is that what 
you were trying to say ? 

Mr. Jones. That is what I suppose we could reckon on. 

The Chairman. You calculated that that is the average breakage 
in shipping pottery to you ? 

Mr. Jones. From the foreign potter? • 

The Chairman. Yes; 2£ per cent. That is correct, is it? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do the sellers allow you for that? 

Mr. Jones. They make no allowance whatever. 

The Chairman. Do you collect it from the transportation com- 
panies? 

Mr. Jones. Very rarely. 

The Chairman. And there is breakage on domestic pottery, is there 
not? I suppose that will break, will it not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

The Chairman. And it is as apt to break on the cars as on an ocean 
steamer? 

Mr. Jones. Oh, no. It does not have so many transfers in transit 

The Chairman. Have you ever estimated the breakage on the do- 
mestic pottery shipped to you? 

Mr. Jones. I think it would be very small. 

The Chairman. Have you ever estimated it? 

Mr. Jones. I never have. 

The Chairman. Have you ever kept an account of your importa- 
tions and breakage of foreign pottery in your stores? 
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Mr. Jones. I think they have an accurate account 

The Chairman. Do you know ? 

Mr. Jones. I do not know. I will tell you what I think, in answer 
to that question. 

The Chairman. I did not suppose you are doing business in such a 
loose way as that, that you do not keep account ot it. 

Mr. Jones. I think in dull times we keep an accurate account. I 
think in busy times we allow it to lapse. 

The Chairman. Of course the pottery would not break any more 
in dull times than in busy times? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Jones. No, sir; but then we ascertain what our conditions are, 
in dull times. 

The Chairman. Will you kindly look at vour books and make up 
a statement of what that breakage is for us? 

Mr. Jones. If that record was continuous, I will. I will make in- 
quiry about it. 

The Chairman. If you d6 not think it material we will pass it by. 
You were contending for an advantage of 2| per cent to tne Ameri- 
can producer on that account. I want to know what the fact is on 
foreign pottery and what the fact is on domestic pottery, and I want 
to see what the difference is, if there is any. 

Now, on the packages, do you remember how Congress came to put 
a duty on packages of crockery? 

Mr. Jones. I think I can give you a history of that. 

The Chairman. Briefly, was it not on account of the fact that the 
producers of pottery abroad and the importers entered into a sort of 
scheme to pack their crockery in fine cases to go with the crockery, 
and insisted that these cases, sometimes made of silk and other ma- 
terial of value, should come in free of duty? That was the case, was 
it not? 

Mr. Jones. Not as applied to crockery. I will tell jou the fact 
about that. When that tariff law was made, eliminating the duty 
on packages, it was an unskillful expression. It said " eliminating 
the duty on all packages." That was taken advantage of, because 
exporters from France of workboxes would put into an inlaid work- 
box, worth 30 francs, a pair of scissors and two or three thimbles, and 
then they would put those workboxes, costly packages in themselves, 
into a large case, and they claimed in court that it meant an elimina- 
tion of the packages. 

The Chairman. And the court sustained it, and it came in free. 
Now did not this apply also to fancy tea sets and fancy sets of crock- 
ery, where the case was a considerable portion of the value? 

Mr. Jones. I never heard of that. 

The Chairman. And when Congress came to consider the ques- 
tion, did not Congress first exempt from duty the usual ordinary 
package ? 

Mr. Jones. I can not answer that. 

The Chairman. And the importer claimed that the usual ordinary 
package was this fancy package or box, the usage of which had grown 
up on the examination theretofore of the packing case from duty? 

Mr. Jones. That, I think, was the experience, but I want to say 
this in regard to that 

The Chairman. So that Congress was compelled to put a duty on 
the package in order to restrict or prevent either the importer or the 
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shipper abroad from smuggling in, under the law and the decisions 
of the court, these fancy packages ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. The collector of the port of Boston asked me to 
sit with him and frame a paragraph that would save the Government 
from any loss of duty — a paragraph as to what the outside packages 
meant, which was to become a nart of the tariff bill pending, so that 
we framed a paragraph that said that all the outside packages, such 
as crates, casks, and cases necessary to safe transportation of the 
merchandise, shall be admitted duty free, and on that the collector 
of the port and the deputy collector, who was with us, said : " That 
would take away any chance to wriggle over what was a package and 
what was not." That was taken to Washington, but the American 
potters came along and said : " No, no ; we want them to pay duty on 
packages." They wanted it all, and they got it. 

The Chairman. I think you will find the reason for the enactment 
of that law grew out of the proposition of importers and shippers 
abroad trying to evade it and get in these fancy packages without 
paying the duty. 

Mr. Jones. I think you are right about that. 

The Chairman. Congress was compelled to do it for that reason, 
and compelled to do it on all these packages, because of the decision 
of the court that these fancy packages had got to be the ordinary 
packages; and when we saia " ordinary packages" they still got iii 
those fancy boxes; so that if hardship is suffered, it comes in conse- 
quence of that practice. But I should think a crate for high-priced 
crockery is a very insignificant portion of the cost of the pottery, is 
it not?' 

Mr. Jones. How about the low-priced pottery ? 

The Chairman. I am speaking of the hign-grade pottery now. 
We will come to the low grade later. It seems the low grade is gen- 
erally made in this country — that is, the common yellow ware — under 
the present duty, and possibly the duty paid on the packages must be 
very small. 

Mr. Jones. It is 15 or 20 per cent of the contents. 

The Chairman. On the package? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; on low-grade goods. You take a crate of ware, 
of common yellow ware, that comes to about 2 pounds 10, and put 
17 shillings and 6 pence on, and I think I am right. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Jones, is the value of the cratage 1 per 
cent of the actual value of that common yellow ware ? 

Mr. Jones. One per cent? 

The Chairman. I say the actual value, not the importing value. 

Mr. Jones. The value is what we have to pay for it — 17 shillings 
and 6 pence. 

The Chairman. Do you say the crate is 17 per cent? 

Mr. Jones. No; 17 and 6 pence, which, on a crate valued at 3 
pounds, would certainly be more than 1 per cent or more than 5 per 
cent or 6 per cent. It would be a very large percentage on the cost 
of the contents. 

The Chairman. Put on what crate? 

Mr. Jones. On a crate of ware that would figure 2 pounds 10, or 
3 pounds. You add the crate to that and pay 6 per cent on it and 
you would find it a very large per cent. 

The Chairman. That is the worst possible exhibition of it, is it 
not? 
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Mr. Jones. Yes. 

The Chairman. And when you get a crate of the highest grade, 
what would it be? 

Mr. Jones. It might go up to 20 founds sterling. 

The Chairman. And the rate on that would be what? 

Mr. Jones. Seventeen and 6 pence would be a much smaller per- 
centage. 

The Chairman. Inasmuch as you do not import much of the lower 
grade and do import more of the higher grades, is that hardly worth 
mentioning? 

Mr. Jones. I think it is; decidedly. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Jones, all these questions that the chairman has 
asked you and your answers to them, and all the questions that you 
asked him and his answers to them do not change the fact that, in 
the end, paying tariff on these crates increases the tariff on the con- 
tents, do they? 

Mr. Jones. They do increase it decidedly. 

Mr. Clark. Whatever the cost of the crate is, in the end it is 
added really to the tariff on the contents? 

Mr. Jones. Sure. 

Mr. Clark. And the cheaper the contents, taking the same kind 
of crate, the greater the total amount of tariff added by the tariff on 
the crates? 

Mr. Jones. That is true. 

Mr. Clark. Now, there is another thing I want to ask you. Every- 
body knows who reads the newspapers that there has been a vast 
amount of complaint and accusation in the last year to the effect 
that there is a systematic undervaluation of articles that come into 
this country from Germany, and a great many people charge that 
it is through the connivance of our Administration with the Ger- 
mans. Has anybody ever undertaken to get at the truth of that — 
any particular importers — or do they simply stand back and make 
these charges because it is easy to talk? 

Mr. Jones. I think that is grossly exaggerated — that idea. 

Mr. Clark. If you think it is grossly exaggerated why don't our 
importers undertake to find out the truth about it? It is a fact that 
can be ascertained, is it not? 

Mr. Jones. I think the Government has sent a commission over 
there to try to ascertain. 

Mr. Clark. But if it turns out that this administration is in con- 
nivance with the administration over there, then the experts sent 
from here by the Government here would come back and report what 
the Government here would want them to report, would they not ? 

Mr. Jones. That depends on the influence which the higher offi- 
cials have over the lower officials. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Clark. If that thing goes on, why don't the importers send 
experts over of their own? They can send experts over just as well 
as the Government could? 

Mr. Jones. Exactly. 

Mr. Clark. We would like to know the truth about it. That is all. 

Mr. Jones. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say what I have 
omitted to say, that many articles of American pottery production, 
in my belief, are sold for less abroad than they are to the home 
market. 
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Mr. Clark. Mr. Witness, I have to leave here in a minute, and 
there is one suggestion I want to make about your statement when it 
is filed here. Of course we want information that we can under- 
stand when vou file your brief here, and I wish when you do file it 
you would file it in Ajnerican money, not in English money, because it 
takes too much time to reduce it back. I could do it when I was a 
boy, but I can not take time to do it now. [Laughter.] State, in 
American money, the percentage of tariff that this box business adds 
to the different grades — the high grade or fancy grade, the medium 
grade, and the low grade. 

Mr. Jones. Do you want me to send that to the chairman? 

Mr. Clark. I want you to put that in the statement which you will 
file ultimately. You can file anything until the 4th of December. 
That will be information which would be information. 

Mr. Jones. Now, one moment more, and I will be glad to give way 
to the next witness. I believe that many American pottery products 
are sold for less price abroad than here. I have been told so by pro- 
ducers. Knowing that you wanted facts here, I tried to find out the 
facts. 

The Chairman. We would be very £lad if you would get all the 
information you can, and in your brief state the sources of your 
information. 

Mr. Jones. I tried to get those facts so that I could formulate them 
to your satisfaction. I was told by one party that we do sell for less 
abroad than here. Then I tried to get the representative of a very 
large exporting house which has large agencies in Australia and 
China and Japan, exporting American products, to get for me that 
information. I have his letter in my pocket, and he said, " I made 
the endeavor for you, but the answer was that they had several of 
those inquiries, ana 'At this time we are not furnishing catalogues or 
price lists to be used against us.' " 

The Chairman. And while you are getting that information you 
might also include in it how much cheaper German pottery is sold 
in this country than it is sold in Germany. 

Mr. Jones. How is that? 

The Chairman. You might add to that information such informa- 
tion as you can get as to how much cheaper German pottery is sold 
in this country than in Germany. That is, how much it is shipped 
here and sold for less than in the German market. 

Mr. Jones. If I find out I will let you know. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Underwood. Is it a fact that the foreign pottery is sold 
cheaper in the foreign market than in the home market? 

Mr. Jones. I have heard of it, but I do not know. 

Mr. Griggs. Will you give me the name of the importing house you 
referred to? 

Mr. Jones. He did not give me the information. 

Mr. Griggs. I know, but can you not give me the name of the im- 
porting house which was asked to furnish the information? 

Mr. Jones. It might hurt him with those manufacturers if he gives 
it away. His answer was, " I can not get it, because they say. We 
are not giving away catalogues.' " 

Mr. (jriggs. I understand. We are trying to get the name of the 
house that made the answer, not the house from which he got it. 

Mr. Jones. I will do it with his consent. You see it would affect 
him if he gives that away. 
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Mr. Griggs. I see ; that is as far as you can go. 

Mr. Jones. I do not want to give away a private conversation 
without permission. 

The Chairman. Then why do you mention it? We want the facts, 
not your private conversations. ' x ou make a statement, and you will 
not give the man's name. We want the fact. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I did give you the fact that he tried 
to get this and was told that they were not giving away price lists 
and catalogues against themselves. 

The Chairman. I want to get the fact of this man's name. 

Mr. Jones. You mean the man who made the inquiry or the man 
who was to answer it? 

The Chairman. I mean the man who told you so. 

Mr. Jones. With his consent, I will let you know. 

The Chairman. What is that? 

Mr. Jones. I say, with his consent I will inform you. I have his 
letter in my pocket 

Mr. Boutell. It is no trouble for this committee to find out the 
names of all the exporting houses. It seems to me this man's name 
is immaterial. 

Mr. Jones. If I can help you, I will. 

Mr. Boutell. I say there is no trouble about ascertaining the 
names of all the exporters of American pottery. 

Mr. Jones. Yes ; any big pottery will give you that. 

Mr. Dalzell. The truth is, Mr. Jones, is it not, that somebody 
told you that these goods were being sold abroad for less prices 
than they were being sold for at home, and you started out to verify 
that and could not do it? Is not that the real truth about it? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; as you put the question. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is no myth 

Mr. Dalzell. It seems to be. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. If you can get information showing where goods 
are sold abroad more cheaply than they are sold here, and will also 
find out what is the difference in the German price between what the 
German goods are sold for at home and abroad, it would be of some 
importance to the committee — I do not know how much ; it depends 
altogether on circumstances — and you should give all the circum- 
stances attending it. 

Mr. Griggs. If he could furnish the name of the gentleman who 
wrote him this letter, would not that give us the opportunity to ascer- 
tain the facts that he did not ascertain ? 

The Chairman. We can appoint you as a subcommittee of one to 
go to him and find it out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Underwood. Can vou ascertain the fact of the amount of ex- 
portation of china ware from this country, and the prices at which it 
is sold abroad? 

Mr. Jones. I will if I can obtain it. 

Now, let me say one word. In talking with this pottery interest, 
he told me he sold at a less price in Canada than here. I said, " When 
you get to a point where you can sell cheaper abroad than you do 
here, and when you ask tor more protection, it is like asking the 
Government to butter your frosted cake." And that is what I believe. 
You are trying to butter a man's frosted cake by continuing protection 
to him when he can sell abroad cheaper than nere. 
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The Chairman. That depends a good deal on whether a man is 
selling his surplus abroad, whether he is trying to get into a market 
abroad by putting his goods down lower than the producers in that 
market, and upon other circumstances. The sale of a single lot of 
pottery abroad cheaper than in this country does not matter and is 
not in itself significant. A man who is trying to get a new market 
may sell cheaper in the new market. Merchants all do the same 
thing. It depends on the circumstances whether it has any sig- 
nificance or not. That is the reason why I wanted to get at this man 
and find out what the circumstances are, and yet you do not seem to 
be willing to give the information, and we can not safely assume that 
he is selling all the time abroad cheaper than he is at home. 

Mr. Jones. Sometimes a million dollars of American pottery went 
out of this country in less than seven months. 

The Chairman. I wish there were more of it. 

Mr. Jones. I would not object to that, too. I am an American. 

Mr. Fordney. I have heard for many years about goods being sold 
abroad cheaper than here, but I never knew of an actual case, did 
you? Did you ever know of a firm selling an article abroad cheaper 
than here under the same conditions as those under which it was sold 
here, everything being equal? 

Mr. Jones. I supposed it was a matter of common knowledge that 
steel rails sold for $18 abroad and for $28 here. 

Mr. Fordney. I have heard of that, too. Do you know of a case? 

Mr. Jones. No. 

Mr. Fordney. You have only heard that steel rails are sold cheaper 
abroad ? 

Mr. Jones. I have been informed that 

The Chairman. We will hear about that later on. 

Mr. Jones. I think Mr. Dalzell can post you on that. 

Mr. Dalzell. I have read it in the newspaper — where you did, 
probably. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Griggs. If you make up your mind that you can let anybody 
have that letter, and if nobody else wants it, I will take it. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr Jones. I will try to get the consent of the man. The letter is 
in my pocket. It is no myth, you know. I do not want to take advan- 
tage of private correspondence. 

Mr. Griggs. We will be very glad to have it. 

Mr. Jones. Your name is what? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Griggs. Griggs. [Laughter.] 



STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. KINNEY, OF KINNEY A LEVAN, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, ASKING THAT THERE BE NO INCREASE IN 
DUTIES ON POTTERY. 

Monday, November #5, 1908. 

The Chairman. Won't you state your business, Mr. Kinney, first ? 

Mr. Kinney. I am in the wholesale importing and sale of domes- 
tic and foreign goods at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. Kinney. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, with Mr. 
Jerome Jones I am also a wholesaler of pottery and glassware. I 
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represent in this matter directly Messrs. Kinney & Levan, but I also 
represent- the wholesalers in this country, not by reason of any agree- 
ment or composition, but by virtue of the fact that their interests are 
as one with mine and, when I refer to the wholesalers I wish to direct 
your attention to the fact that these men are interested in the dis- 
tribution of pottery and glassware, both domestic and foreign. These 
wholesalers have invested in this country more than $25,000,000. We 
employ many thousands of wage-earners, and we feel that we are just 
as much citizens of the United States, with as great a right to petition 
the Congress, as any manufacturer who has come before you. 

We do not care whose wares we sell, being selfishly impartial on 
that score, and if the American consumers are willing to pay more for 
foreign wares, we want to be able to supplv them, and we do not be- 
lieve that the American consumer should oe precluded from buying 
foreign goods, wares, and merchandise, provided they will pay the 
price, simply because the sale of, say, a foreign dinner set will pre- 
vent the sale of a domestic dinner set, and we make this statement in 
all confidence that you gentlemen will agree with us, because it is 
manifest that there would be no revenue to pay the expenses of the 
Government if this theory were carried to its logical conclusion, which, 
by the way, is the theory which the domestic potter has seen fit to 
advance. 

In a dispatch to the Newark Evening News on Friday, November 
13 ? 1908 — a dispatch which appears to have been more or less in- 
spired — it was stated that the American potters entertained very 
cuvergent views with regard to the revision of the tariff. Some be- 
lieved that the present schedules are sufficiently high, but they com- 
plain of undervaluations. Others believe that a general raise will be 
necessary to meet the competition. 

Still a third class believe that the tariff should be raised to meet Japanese 
and German competition without making any change as regards the product of 
other countries, Inasmuch as the present schedules are already high enough to 
enable the American potters to compete successfully with the products of France 
and England, which, in many instances at least, command an exclusive patron- 
age that does not threaten the industry here. 

This latter suggestion is one that appeals to us as being entirely 
new in tariff legislation, and one that has little chance of becoming a 
law so long as the treaties of the United States are to be regarded as 
effective, and we do not wish to invite tariff war. 

Now with regard to Japanese goods, I, as a dealer and wholesaler, 
can positively assure you that to all intents and purposes the cheap 

trades are a drug on the market, but even if there were any increased 
emand for these goods, is it fair, is it proper, or is it in any sense 
logical that the tariff schedules should be so advanced as to keep these 
goods out when we all know that such a tariff would be prohibitory 
as against England, France, Germany, Austria, and in fact all the rest 
of the world ? Bear in mind, gentlemen, that Japanese goods do not 
compete in any way with American goods; they are not the same 
in any sense whatsoever. Nobody ever heard of Japanese dinner 
sets as a commercial proposition, for the simple reason that they 
have not been made. Their primitive methods of manufacture are 
such that the proposition is not commercially practical. The goods 
imported are mostly, if not entirely, handwork, consisting of hollow 
goods, artistic goods, small dishes, and things which do not warp 
in the kiln, but when it comes to flat goods and covered dishes they 
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can not be successfully manufactured in comparison with the quality 
of goods that are produced by the American potter. 

It is true that Japanese labor is cheap, but not so cheap as some 
would have you believe. A machine that demands the labor of one 
American is operated in Japan by three men. The cost of labor can 
not be compared on account of the inefficiency of the Jap, and in addi- 
tion to these facts and to the fact, as before stated, that Japanese 
wares do not compete with American wares, we have faith to believe 
that so long as there is a demand in our markets for Japanese goods 
the goods will be sold whether the duty is 60 per cent or 600 per cent. 

When we come to the question of French pottery, otherwise known 
as Limoges ware, we have the admission of the domestic potters them- 
selves that, whereas these goods have an exclusive patronage, they do 
not threaten the industry here. 

With regard to the German china ware situation, I am credibly 
informed that no ware of this class is or has been produced here, for 
the reason that the clajr and other component materials have not so 
far been produced in this country. 

Furthermore, the class of china imported from Germany and Aus- 
tria is largely specialties and novelties peculiar to them. We there- 
fore do not feel that it is necessary to go into this proposition. 

On English ware we desire to submit a schedule of figures showing 
the actual protection enjoyed by the American potters under the 
Wilson tariff act, which must convince you that the protection of 55 
per cent and 60 per cent on pottery is one of the largest ad valorem 
rates provided for in the tariff. In this rate we have involved the 
proposition of geographical protection : First, the excessive cost of 

Imcking, owing to the fragile nature of the goods; second, the duties 
evied on package charges; third, foreign inland freight to seaport; 
fourth, ocean freight to the Atlantic seaboard; and fifth, marine 
insurance, forwarding commissions, and consular fees. 

These items represent a very heavy percentage of the cost of the 
goods, and give a natural protection to home industry which ap- 
proaches, and in many instances exceeds, the duty imposed under the 
protective tariff law, as shown by the following calculations based 
on official records taken from actual importations where the duty was 
30 to 35 per cent. [Eeads :] 





Geographical 
protection. 


United 8tates 

duty under 

the 30 per 

cent act. 


Total protec- 
tion under the 
80 and 85 per 
cent act. 


No. 1, white granite ware (largely used by the 

farmer) was— 

No. 2, printed ware was— 

No. 4, transfers and gilt-edged ware was— 


Per tent. 

89 

27.5 

21.7 


Percent. 

30 
85 
35 


Percent. 

m 

68.6 
56.7 



These calculations are figured out and will be shown in detail on 
the brief which we will file with you later. 

The Chairman. You can file a copy. 

Mr. Kinney. The assertion of American potters that their business 
was completely demoralized by the act of 1894, when duties under 
the Wilson bill were 30 and 35 per cent, is not in accordance with 
the following extract taken from the columns of a reliable trade 
journal, being the statement of Mr. Charles W. Franzheim, presi- 
dent of the Wheeling Pottery Company. [Eeads :] 
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The Wheeling Intelligencer, on New Year's Day, printed contributions from 
a number of distinguished people on various subjects, mainly industrial, and 
Mr. Charles W. Franzheim, president of the Wheeling Pottery Company, was 
asked to note the progress of Wheeling's potteries during the past year, and did 
so as follows: 

Mr. Dalzell. What New Year's Day was that? What year? 
Mr. Kinney. It was during the pendency of the Wilson bill. It 
must have been prior to 1897. 
Mr. Dalzell. Prior to 1897? 
Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. [Continues reading:] 

The year just ended has been a very remarkable one in the history of the 
Wheeling potteries. While many other industries have languished or been par- 
tially inoperative during the past few months incident to the uncertainty of 
the political struggle so happily ended the local manufacturers of pottery have 
had a very remarkable run. 

Although prices have been low and profits necessarily scant, owing to the 
reduction of almost 50 per cent in the tariff rates governing pottery, and while 
foreign manufacturers of pottery who cater to the American market have been 
partially employed, the potteries of Wheeling have manufactured and shipped 
more goods during the past twelve months than ever In their history during 
the same period of time. 

This fortunate condition of affairs did not exist, however, in all the ceramic 
centers of the United States, but was due locally to the fact that Wheeling is 
rapidly acquiring a reputation for its pottery products second to none in this or 
In any foreign country. It is with pardonable pride that we can say to-day 
that the stability of our wares, the beauty of our designs, and the highly artistic 
effects of our decorations have given Wheeling wares a prestige during the last 
few years that has created for her the splendid demand that has kept her pot- 
teries busy during the year just past. 

That the reader may form a comprehensive and general idea of the volume 
of business done in this line in this city during the past year I have but to 
say that over 6,000 tons of crude materials have been worked over by 800 em- 
ployees Into not less than 8,000,000 pieces of ware. 

The year just ushered in will doubtless prove an equally busy one, especially 
as we anticipate some recognition from the next Congress in the shape of a 
moderate increase in tariff that will justify at least the continuance of present 
wages and perhaps leave some margin of profit to those who have contributed 
to the operation of an industry of which the city of Wheeling can well feel 
proud. 

The following statements of actual importations show the amount 
of protection the American potters enjoy under the present duty of 
55 and 60 per cent. [Continues reading:] 

Orate English white granite ware of best make. 

£. 8. d. 

Factory, gross 12 10 

Less 57$ per cent and 5/5 7 14 1 

Cost 

NeJ: 4 15 11 $23.40 

Orate, net 16 9 4.10 

Freight and charges to Liverpool and proportion consul's fee and bill of 

lading 2. 08 

Ocean freight to Baltimore .80 

Marine insurance . 20 

Cost at seaboard in United States before duty is added 30. 58 

Duty on crate $2.25 

Duty on goods 12.65 

14.90 

Total cost, duty paid 45.80 

The same assortment of American ware of best make, cost, packed for 
shipment 37.78 

A duty of 26 per cent on this English package would make its cost equal to 
the selling price of the American package. 
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In one case you will notice that I am taking the cost of the goods 
to the biggest buyer in the United States, the biggest importer in the 
United States, as the goods are landed at the wharf of the cheapest 
shipping market of the United States, as we consider Baltimore to 
be, as against the selling price of the domestic manufacturer. This 
protection as I stated, was 26 per cent on the actual cost of the goods. 

The freights, insurance, shipping charges, and crate, and duty at 
55 per cent make a total protection of 95 per cent on first cost of 
goods alone at the factory. [Continues reading:] 

Crate P. G. English White, oest make. 

£. b. <L 

Factory gross 12 10 

Less 52*% and 5/5 6 12 

Cost 

Net 5 7 3 $26. 17 

Net crate 16 9 4.10 

Freight and charges to Liverpool and proportion of consul's fee and bill 

of lading 2. 08 

Ocean freight to Baltimore .80 

Marine insurance .20 

Cost at seaboard in United States before duty is paid 83.35 

Duty on crate, 55 per cent $2.25 

Duty on goods, 55 per cent 14.30 

16.55 

Total cost, duty paid 49.90 

Same assortment American ware, best make, cost, packed for shipment, $37.28. 

A duty of 15 per cent on this English package would make its cost 
equal to the selling price of the American package. 

The outside package, freights, insurance, shipping charges, and 
duty at 55 per cent make a total protection of 90 per cent on first cost 
of goods alone at the factory. 

ihave got only three of these illustrations. [Continues reading:] 

Crate of English transfer decorated ware, oest make, or white and gold, 

£. 8. d. Cost 

Factory gross 12 10 

Less 20 per cent and 5/5 3 6 

Net 9 6 $44.04 

Crate net 16 9 4.10 

Freight and charges to Liverpool and proportion of fee and bill lading. 2. 08 

Sea freight to Baltimore .80 

Marine insurance . 25 

Cost at seaboard in United States before duty is added 51. 27 

Duty on crate $2.46 

Duty on goods, at 60 per cent 26.40 

28.86 

Total cost, duty paid 80.18 

Cost of same assortment American ware, best makes, packed ready for ship- 
ment, $61.30. 

A duty of 21 per cent on this English package would make its cost 
equal to the selling price of the American package. The freights, in- 
surance, shipping charges, crate, and duty at 60 per cent make a total 
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protection of 81 per cent on the first cost of the goods alone at the 
factory. 

With respect to the glassware situation, the American manufac- 
turer has practically the entire market of this country on pressed 
glassware, and is able to export quite a quantity of the goods in cer- 
tain countries. 

As to imports, they are confined principally to lamp chimneys, 
shades, and to a limited amount of blown glassware. 

In regard to toilet ware, tiles, and sanitary ware, an importer in 
New York informed us a few days ago that whereas formerly he was 
importing as much as 5,000 crates of toilet ware yearly, to-aay he is 
not bringing in a single crate. I am informed that under the sched- 
ules of the Dingley bill the importation of sanitary ware and tiles is 
almost prohibited. Under these circumstances there is no revenue. 

Pottery products to the value of substantially $1,000,000 were ex- 
ported during the fiscal year 1907. 

Mr. Cockran. Let me ask you right there: Do you attribute this 
lack of importations to the tariff, or to the superiority of our goods? 

Mr. Kinney. It is absolutely the tariff, together with the geo- 
graphical protection. 

The Chairman. May I suggest [addressing Mr. Cockran] that he 
be allowed to complete nis paper before you enter into that? Proceed, 
Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. Kinney. I say pottery to the value of a million dollars was 
exported during the fiscal year 1907. 

Mr. Underwood. Will you repeat that statement? 

Mr. Kinney. Pottery manufactured in this country was exported 
during the year 1907 to the extent practically of about a million 
dollars. 

Mr. Underwood. What percentage is that? 

Mr. Kinney. I was tola to finish here, and then I will be glad to 
answer your question later. 

Mr. Underwood. All right. 

Mr. Kinney. We have heard a great deal on the subject of under- 
valuation. I presume that the question was first raised in the year 
1789, and without doubt it has been prominently brought before the 
country at recurring periods since then whenever the subject of tariff 
legislation was broached. I do not understand that this is a matter 
for the consideration of the Ways and Means Committee in the 
fixation of tariff schedules. Whether the rate be low or high it is 
no restraining influence upon undervaluations, unless we consider 
the proposition that the lower you make the schedule the less the 
inducement is to undervalue. Per contra, the more you raise the 
schedule the greater the inducement to undervalue. And hence these 
gentlemen who come forward and ask that the rates be advanced 
in order to compensate for undervaluation are absolutely illogical 
in the first place, and in the second place they have come to the 
wrong forum. Tnere are statutes whicn have been enacted by Con- 
gress for the prevention of frauds upon the revenue. If these gen- 
tlemen are sure of the fact that there is any undervaluation, let them 
report the facts to the proper authorities, to the end that the guilty 
may be prosecuted with the utmost rigor. 

We stand here and solemnly affirm that we do not believe in this 
proposition of undervaluation. The Treasury Department is pro- 
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vided with competent experts both here and abroad. The members 
of the Board of General Appraisers are appointed by reason of their 
knowledge and skill in customs matters, and the whole power of the 
Government is back of them to determine the values at which im- 
ported merchandise shall be entered and upon which duties shall be 
paid. You must take either the one or the other horn of the dilmnm* 
and admit that the allegations of undervaluations are untrue or that 
the members of the Board of Appraisers and experts of the Govern- 
ment are incapable and inefficient and have violated the oath of office 
which they took upon their appointment 

These gentlemen are as well acquainted with the values of mer- 
chandise as are the importers or the manufacturers of domestic mer- 
chandise, and when it comes to a question of statistics on the under- 
valuation of merchandise it is either necessary for you to accept the 
report of the Board of General Appraisers as to the percentage of 
undervaluation, which is infinitesimal, or else charge the board with 
incapacity in that the undervaluation was not discovered. 

As a matter of fact, the advances on entry which are referred to in 
the report of the Board of General Appraisers are almost exclusively 
the advances made by the importers, and these additions are made not 
because the importer did not purchase the goods at the actual price 
set forth in the invoice, because he can and will continue to buy in the 
open market of Europe at those same prices from parties who are 
willing and do sell goods freely and openly in usual wholesale quan- 
tities at those prices, but he adds to his invoice price because the local 
appraiser has advanced the values of some importer who has not 
bought wisely, who has bought in less than usual wholesale quantities, 
or because there is an honest impression in the mind of the appraiser 
that the purchase price is too low. To meet his ideas the importer 
voluntarily adds on entry to make market value, pending the de- 
termination of the question before the Board of General Appraisers, 
and to the end that ne may not be held in damages in the meanwhile % 
and have penal duties assessed against him, and eventually the Board 
of Appraisers, upon the hearing of testimony, decides that the original 
purchase price as disclosed in the invoice was the correct market value 
upon which duties should have been paid, and they so return the in- 
voice, and in all cases where additions on entry have been made as 
outlined above, notwithstanding the fact that the Board of General 
Appraisers may subsequently sustain the entered value, the importer 
who has made a voluntary addition on entry has no recourse whatso- 
ever against the Government for the excessive amount of duties paid 
by him. 

It may not be amiss to say with respect to the valuation of French 
pottery that, after a hearing before the Board of General Appraisers, 
certain invoices of French ware were advanced 16J per cent, or 26J 
per cent over and above the price at which similar Limoges ware was 
sold in the market of Limoges ; that this appraisement was set aside 
and is now pending in the United States circuit court. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact the Treasury Department sent a commission to Limoges, 
consisting of Mr. James B. Keynolds, Mr. Marion de Vries, and 
Mr. Byron S. Waite, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the other two, members of the Board of General Appraisers. And 
subsequently, out of all the negotiations, was evolved a list upon 
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which the china people will enter their merchandise, and that without 
regard to the 26| per cent advance or anything else. 

With respect to England, where Mr. William Burgess, of Tren- 
ton 2 N. J., who was formerly a pottery manufacturer of Trenton and 
United States consul at Staffordshire at the same time, and who is 
now connected in some capacity with the American Pottery Associa- 
tion, in a letter addressed to a well-known New York importer, stated 
[reads] : 

In reply to yours of late date, stating that I had accused the importers of 
English wares of undervaluations in their custom-house entries, I beg most 
emphatically to deny any such charges. On the contrary, I have publicly and 
privately stated and still maintain that there has been little or no undervalua- 
tion of this class of goods, and do not believe that there could be, even if there 
was a disposition, on account of the well-known values of the goods. 

I think we may, therefore, feel fully justified in saying merely, 
without charging that the allegation in this behalf was put forth 
with ulterior motives, that the existence of undervaluation is far 
more fancied than real. 

With respect to the question of statistics, I do not wish to take up 
the time 01 the committee with any statement in this behalf, merely 
requesting at this time the privilege of subsequently filing a brief on 
this and other points which it has not been possible* for us to bring 
out in the limited time at our disposal; but we wish to invite the 
committee's attention to the fact that the production of general ware 
in this country has increased from $9,479,519 in 1890 to $16,000,000 
in 1907. With respect to the importations of decorated cnina in 
1890, in round numbers it was $5,000,000; in 1893, $6,821,000; in 
1896, $8,223,000; in 1903, $9,000,000; in 1905, $10,000,000; and in 
1907, a little less than $12,000,000. In other words, there has been, 
so far as imported merchandise is concerned, a natural, healthy, rea- 
sonable increase in the importations, and there was no unusual or 
excessive increase during the pendency of the act of 1894, to wit, the 
Wilson bill, when the duties were 35 per cent. 

So far as the domestic potters are concerned, there has likewise 
been a reasonable, natural, and healthy growth of their business. In 
1890 there were 239 pottery ovens. To-day there are 747. In 1890 
the output was $9,477,000; to-day it is $16,000,000. 

We think, under all the circumstances of the case, that these 
gentlemen ought to be content with that measure of protection which 
tney themselves have seen fit to exact. During the last twelve years 
they have been selling their goods at a price that required no greater 
protection than that which was provided for in the act of 1894. It 
is due primarily to internal competition that their prices are so low 
that they have not been able to secure as much profit as they desired, 
and not in anv sense to the line of protection fixed in the tariff act; 
and we therefore ask that the measure of protection be fixed, not at 
any advance over the present rates, not at the line specified in the 
Dingley Act, but at the rates specified in the Wilson bill — 30 and 35 
per cent. 

The Chairman. Under the Wilson bill, Mr. Kinney, the importa- 
tions in 1896 were over $8,000,000, and increased from $5,000,000 the 
last year of the McKinley bill, when the duty was 60 per cent, to 
something over $8,000,000 in two years under the Wilson bill. Is 
that not true? 
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Mr. Bonnet. I haven't those figures before me, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Well, I have them before me. Then the Dingley 
Act came in, and in 1898 the importations were less than $4,000,000. 
Of course that was on a smaller or narrower market than there is 
to-day on account of the increased population. And in 1907 the 
total importations on painted glass were $8,913,000, or nearly 
$9,000 ? 000, so that it would appear that there was a slight advantage 
to an importer at least under tne 35 per cent duty. 

I did not understand the name of the gentleman whose letter you 
read, stating that there is no undervaluation of any conseauence. 

Mr. Kinney. Mr. William Burgess, who is associated with the 
American Potters' Association. 

The Chairman. Where was that letter published? I suppose it 
was published. Is it a private letter? 

Mr. Kinney. It was a private letter, and it was shown to a gentle- 
man who made this statement to me. I will acknowledge that I did 
not see the letter myself, but the statement was made. I think the 
letter is in the room at the present time. 

The Chairman. You say the letter is here? Let it be produced 
and go into the record, the whole of it. That is the shortest way out 
of it 

Mr. Kinney. I have the letter here, dated October 9, 1897, and 
I believe that the situation is exactly as good to-day as it was that 
date. Following is the letter referred to: 

International Potteby Company, 

Manufacturing Potters, 
Trenton, N. J., October 9, 1897. 
Mr. Edward Boote, 

50 Park Place, New York. 
My Dear Sir : In reply to yours of a late date, stating that I had accused 
the importers of English wares of undervaluations in their custom-house entries, 
I beg most emphatically to deny any such charge. On the contrary, I have 
publicly and privately stated, and still maintain, that there has been little or 
no undervaluation of this class of goods, and do not believe that there could 
be, even if there was the disposition, on account of the well-known value of the 
goods. 

Yours, respectfully, W. Burgess. 

The Chairman. Do you believe in the theory of Mr. Jones, that the 
lower the duty the less the undervaluation? 

Mr. Kinney. Possibly you did not hear; I mentioned that in my 
report. 

The Chairman. You do not believe in that theory? You do not 
subscribe to it? 

Mr. Kinney. I think that that is right, sir. 

The Chairman. From 1897 to 1907 there would be a margin of 
difference as to what the situation might possibly be as regards 
undervaluation ? 

Mr. Kinney. I think an explanation of that would be a simple 
statement of the fact that if a man was trying to defraud he would 
be more tempted to defraud for a large amount than a small amount. 

The Chairman. A man might be honest if he only made $35, and 
dishonest if he made $100. 

Mr. Kinney. That might be. 

The Chairman. Have you the letter of 1897 referring to the im- 
portations and valuations of 35 per cent duty, while the condition 
to-day is on a 60 per cent duty for the same goods? 
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Mr. Kinney. Well, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Burgess is here, and he 
will probably tell you what the facts are as to tne rascalities of the 
importers at present. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you might forget to ask me a question upon 
this point, but I would like to mention the fact, and try to make it 
clear from my standpoint, as to the impracticability or assessing a 
duty on the wholesale prices. 

The Chairman. Yes; I would like to hear from you on that. 

Mr. Kinney. I did not hear what Mr. Jones had to say, but I 
wanted to be very sure that I made that point clear to you. Upon 
the importation of china from a foreign country — that is, bringing 
it into this country — there is no market value on it, but a very small 
percentage of the goods established before the goods are really sold* 
The goods are of a great variety. 

The only reason to which we can attribute our success in importing 
goods is the fact that in each year the variety is changed. This year 
we have to have practically a new line of goods from those that we 
had last year, so we go in the open market in Europe — that is, my firm 
does, and has for the last twenty-five years — and we seldom buy the 
same thing that we had the year before. We go to the factories and 
select the novelties ; in fact, we try to find the things the people are 
not posted upon with respect to price or value, and things upon which 
we can make a fair percentage of profit; because, after goods have 
been introduced here for a year they become close-outs, so to speak, 
and the market is changed. The people do not want them, regardless 
of price. They say, "I have had those last year and must have 
something new now." Very much like a woman over last year's 
bonnet. And for that reason we are constantly buying new goods, 
and the manufacturers are compelled to produce them each year or 
they can not hold their trade. 

Isow the price at which we sell those goods is not fixed, and can 
not be fixed until we get those goods and know what they cost us 
exactly laid down in a place of business in the interior of the country 
where most of us are ; and then we see what we can get for those goods 
as a fair comparison against other goods of the same nature. We 
then fix the price at which we will sell them. The price is fixed in 
various ways. We have, I am free to say, three different prices on 
the same article, in which we are perfectly justified, and we tell 
every customer that we have got them. The first price is, for instance, 
$2.25 a dozen for an article that retails for 25 cents. That means 
that if a man buys less than the package in which those goods come 
to us packed, the bundle in which they come — perhaps a dozen cups 
and saucers of different varieties of decorations packed in one 
bundle — if we break up that bundle we have to select out those differ- 
ent decorations which we have put there purposely to give our cus- 
tomers a great variety of cups and saucers, and pack them up again 
in another package, and be careful that they are not broken ; and for 
that we charge 25 cents more than if the man buys the original pack- 
age. So there is the first price of $2.25. 

The next price is for the original package if he buys them in the 
bundle in which they are packed. Then we come to the case proposi- 
tion, or in some cases the gross proposition. We will say : " It you 
want to buy a gross of those goods we will make them to you at $1.80." 
Or we will say : " In 50 to 100 dozen lots, if you wish to buy those 
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goods, we will sell them for $1.60." Then we come to the proposition 
for importation and we say : " If you wish to buy those goods at the 
seaboard, we will sell them to you direct, and you pay the freight 
from the seaboard, and we will make you that tor 10 cents less: or, 
if you place an order with us for 10 cases of those goods we will im- 
port them for you, and we will have them here in six months from 
now, shipped direct from the seaboard, and in that case we will give 
another 10 or 5 cents less." I say that the only way it is possible to 
fix a duty on the wholesale price is to establish what percentage 
should be added to the first cost of the foods and make the whole- 
sale price. If an importer in New York has goods which he imports 
for me, he will import them for me on 5 per cent of what they cost, 
while another importer might say: "You do not buy quite as many 
goods as John Smith does, but I will import for you, and will charge 
you 10 per cent about," and so on up to 50 per cent, when you come to 
selling in bundles at $2.25 per dozen. That is the impracticability, as 
I see it, in my own opinion, of putting a percentage on a wholesale 
price. If these goods were staple, and if they were bought from year 
to year, and a market value fixed like there is on nails or iron or a 
great many other staple things, it might be a very much different 
proposition. 

The Chairman. They are not all in the same degree, and there is 
the same difficulty about fixing a market price abroad on these goods. 

Mr. Kinney. The price is fixed by the manufacturer who makes 
the goods. 

The Chairman. One factory may charge one price and another 
another price, and make larger sales by the case, as you say, than for 
a single dozen, and all that sort of thing. All those factors enter into 
it when you come to fix the price at all, do they not? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If we could fix it here, we could have the witnesses 
come here, and the matter could be determined ; determined whether 
there was undervaluation or not, the appraisers could go into the 
matter, the witnesses could be summoned, examined, and cross-ex- 
amined, and all that sort of thing, making them produce their books 
and invoices, and everything of that kind could be done here instead 
of having it depend entirely upon verbal statements without oath, or 
without sanction of law abroad. 

Now, Mr. Kinney, right in that connection, have you not a sus- 
picion that a duty of 35 per cent levied on the wholesale price here 
would give more revenue on the same amount of goods imported than 
the duty of 60 per cent upon the prices abroad, in the way they are 
now established for customs purposes? 

Mr. Kinney. I certainly do, for the reason that I believe the lower 
the duty the more foreign goods would come into this country. 

The Chairman. Oh, no ; I mean upon the same goods, not upon an 
additional amount of goods. 

Mr. Kinney. On exactly the same goods, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. The same importations. 

Mr. Kinney. I believe that the duty of 30 per cent or 32£ per cent, 
as you stated, added to the wholesale price of goods in this country, 
would bring more goods in from the foreign countries than at the 
present rate, because it would be a cheaper rate of duty, provided that 
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you take the lowest wholesale price and not the highest wholesale 
price. 

The Chairman. But the average wholesale price? 

Mr. Kinney. There is not any average. 

The Chairman. Well, I do not know ; if a man sells a lot of goods 
at one price, and you at another, and somebody else at another, there 
is an average price for the three of them. 

Mr. Kinney. That is exactly what you will find. You could not 
come to the city of Washington, or go to New York, or any other 
city and find a dozen dealers who had bought exactly the same thing 
knowingly that the other men had bought, and yet no two of them 
would have exactly the same price. 

The Chairman. That is possibly true, and still that doesn't prevent 
fixing a wholesale price on these goods, which is the average price. 

Mr. Kinney. Well ; Mr. Chairman, I believe that you want to get 
that down to a practical basis. 

The Chairman. That is just exactly what I want to do. I want to 
get it so that the importers and manufacturers will both be satisfied 
tnat we are honestly collecting the duty which we prescribe under the 
law. That is all I want. I have no other interest in the matter, not 
a particle. 

Mr. Kinney. And we cooperate with you most heartily, and I 
wish that there could be some means devised by which this question of 
undervaluation would get out of the minds of our competitors; yet 
I do not believe that it exists through one-tenth of 1 per cent of what 
they think it does. 

The Chairman. Now, in the fixing of these duties a good many 
things enter into the consideration oihow to do it — the difference of 
cost nere and abroad, and all that sort of thing — but the basis of it. 
if it is an ad valorem duty, is the fairness of the valuation, and if 
we can make that absolutely fair we have eliminated one source of 
uncertainty and injustice. But I have no doubt that both sides here 
would agree that any scheme that would enable us to collect the duty 
when we put it into the law would be the just and proper thing to 
do; so if you have any suggestions to make on that subject we would 
be most glad to hear them. What we want to get at is the fair col- 
lection of the duty. 

Mr. Kinney. I would feel that a change in putting valuations on 
goods on this side, as you suggest, would oring about a greater vari- 
ance of opinions as to valuation that exists to-day when you buy 
them from the manufacturer. I was talking with a domestic manu- 
facturer the other dav, just as an instance to show you how profits 
are added. He said " I make a set that I sell for $1.30. To be sure, 
I sell it close, and I do not know that I make practically anything 
out of it excepting the overhead charges. I put 35 cents' worth of 
decoration on that and I get $3.25 for it, and simply because nobody 
knows what that decoration is worth. I put 25 cents' worth of deco- 
ration on it and I raise the price a dollar, and if I put 10 cents' worth 
of decoration on it I raise the price a half a dollar." 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say that that is actually done? 

Mr. Kinney. The gentleman told me (and he is a man of his word) 
that that is absolutely a fact. 

The Chairman. You spoke a few minutes ago about going abroad 
and buying some new styles of goods, and with respect to the change 
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of styles, somewhat after the change in styles of women's bonnets. 
You stated that you buy them at such a price as you could make a 
fair percentage of profit. I think that states fairly what you said. 
Is your idea of a fair percentage of profit the same as is this gentle- 
man's that you spoke acxmt, who places 35 cents' worth of decoration 
upon his goods and raises the price to $3 ? Do you regard that as a 
fair percentage of profit? 

Mr. Kinney. I am too honest, but I believe it 

The Chairman. I wish the importers were the same way, because 
I think that that practice of going over there and buying these goods 
for the purpose of bringing them in here and selling them at this 
greater increased cost, if that exists, as you say it does in your 
case 

Mr. Kinney. I did not say in my case, but I say the domestic 
product. 

The Chairman. You said a fair percentage of profit. You did not 
tell us what that fair percentage of profit in this new style was. 

Mr. Kinney. A fair percentage of profit to a man who handles 
china is anywhere from 10 to 50 per cent on the first cost of his goods. 

The Chairman. If you go over there and buy goods and come here 
and add 50 per cent of profit to them, it is apt to give a suspicion 
to some of these manufacturers that you are engaged in under- 
valuation. 

Mr. Kinney. But the 50 per cent profit is based upon 50 per cent 
over the cost of the goods. I referred to the $2.25 open stock, and 
which is illustrative, where I open up and sell them at $2.25, when 
I sell the same goods for $1.50, but I would be glad to sell you or 
any other man in the world all the goods he will buy if he will pay 
for them on a 10 per cent margin, but he must buy them my way. 
He must take the goods from the seaboard. I have often sold them 
for less than that, new goods. 

Now, I will explain another thing for you. I do not believe that 
any manufacturer figures on any positive and horizontal percentage 
of profit on his goods. I do not oelieve it is done by the domestic 
manufacturer. And I do not believe it is done by the foreign manu- 
facturer. It is exactly like an artist who paints a beautiful picture. 
He will say " I will get a thousand dollars for that" Another man 
may put just as much work on a picture and sell it for less money. 

The Chairman. Exactly so ; and with a man of an easy conscience 
there is unlimited chance for undervaluation of these goods, is there 
not? 

Mr. Kinney. The only way I can see for undervaluation is con- 
nivance with the manufactory itself. In all cases where he buys the 
goods he furnishes the customer with an invoice and swears to it 
that it is a certified copy at the prices sold. If you put the question 
to Mr. Jones, and ask him if he imported any goods and paid a duty 
upon them at less value than he paid for the goods, he will tell you 
"No." I have imported goods for at least twenty-five years, and I 
have never had that come up to me. I have never paid duty on a 
dollar's worth of goods at a less price than we paid for the gooas; and 
I will say further that we have never had a manufacturer suggest 
such a thing to us. 

The Chairman. I do not know what the manufacturers do, but 
personally I have myself, when I have been over there, had them 
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offer to give me two bills, one being at the lower rate for duty pur- 
poses and one at the purchase price. 
. Mr. Kinney. I must qualify my statement of a moment ago 

The Chairman. Of course I made reply to that which was not 
complimentary to the gentleman who did it, and to my astonishment 
they very often testified — of course I made proper allowance for the 
truth oi the statements made — that a great many American pur- 
chasers would take those two bills for the purpose of using one with 
the customs officials. 

Mr. Clark. Will you not state just exactly what you said to the 
man who made you that proposition, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. I told him that he not only wanted^ me to steal, 
but to make a false affidavit in order to do it, and that it was rather 
uncomplimentary to him that he had sized me up in that way. 

Mr. Kinney. That naturally raised some suspicion in your mind 
that that is the general practice in foreign countries. I would like to 
qualify my statement in this way: I said that I never had had a 
manufacturer of goods intimate that such a thing was possible to be 
done or could have been done or would be done. I have nad the same 
experience that you have had exactly, that of going into some bric-a- 
brac store, or novelty store, or some antique place in Europe, and 
wanting something for my own use. They almost invariably say: 
"Do you want another bill for the custom-house?" I think that 
possibly there is one reason why the gentlemen around this board may 
feel that there have been undervaluations from the manufacturers' 
standpoint. 

Mr. Underwood. Right there I would like to ask if that is not ac- 
counted for largely in this way : When you go into a retail house in 
London or in Paris and make a purchase you get it at a retail price? 

Mr. Kinney. Exactly. 

Mr. Underwood. But if that same man was going to sell it to you 
laid down in New York, he would put it through the custom-house 
properly at the wholesale price, and therefore he marks down your 
bill for you. He marks it down to the wholesale price at which he 
or anybody else could mark it. 

Mr. Kinney. I have had exactly that same statement made to me. 

The Chairman. And with that question and answer I do not won- 
der that there is undervaluation. 

Mr. Boutell. I understand that your specific recommendation is a 
change of the 55 per cent rate to 30 per cent, and the present 60 per 
cent rate to 35 per cent? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Are you also a retailer, like Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Kinney. To a limited extent. 

Mr. Boutell. So that you know something, as a retailer, about the 
opinions of the retailers on these propositions? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. And you represent a large number of wholesalers? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Are the wholesalers spoken of by Mr. Jones in the 
association ? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Or do you represent some independent ones? 

Mr. Kinney. I represent, I suppose — the fact is, I do not know how 
many I do represent. I was asked to come to New York by Mr. Jones 
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to meet him, and we would talk the matter over and see what argu- 
ment we could present here which would be logical and fair. 

Mr. Boutell. He spoke of an association containing some 70 or 
more. 

Mr. Kinney. I belong to that association, and I will say, in speak- 
ing of what Mr. Jones had said in regard to this association, that we 
get together once a year, have sometning to eat, and then spend the 
rest of the evening and possibly the day in talking over the situation 
so far as crockery is concerned. We talk about the good sides of it 
and the bad sides of it. We try to get together on a mutual under- 
standing; in other words, what is a fair price — that is the way we 
put it to ourselves — for us to ask for white granite ? The American 
sells his at so and so, and it costs so much laid down in New York : 
what is the fair price, and so on. Another gentleman speaks up ana 
says, " Down on the Mississippi River we get so and so," and an- 
other says in New York he gets so and so. And then, after a while, 
a price is found that is generally agreeable, and we will go home and 
tell our traveling man to get that price when he can. We have a 
great many outside competitors, and the outside competitors make the 
prices. There is an old saying that 90 per cent of the goods fixes the 
price for the whole. 

Mr. Boutell. You heard Mr. Jones's statement in reference to that 
matter? 

Mr. Kinney. I heard part of it, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Did you hear his replies to my questions in reference 
to full and free competition, notwithstanding his agreement? 

Mr. Kinney. Well, I think I did. 

Mr. Boutell. Did you hear his reply to my proposition of placing 
the cheaper grades upon the free list and putting the 60 per cent duty, 
say, at 50 per cent? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. His reply being that that would greatly cheapen the 
cost of the cheap goods to the retailer, and therefore to the consumer, 
practically to the extent of the duty? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Kinney. I think I do, provided that you can properly find 
the dividing line. 

Mr. Boutell. As I understand it, that would be a matter of detail; 
but the placing upon the free list of the cheaper qualities of these 
goods, and putting the 60 per cent duty, say, at 50 per cent, would give 
cheaper goods to the consumer, particularly in the lower grades, and 
would not interfere with the revenue? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. How many wholesalers are there in the State of 
Ohio, your State? 

Mr. Kinney. Probably maybe a dozen. 

Mr. Boutell. And this, of course, would meet with the general 
approval of the wholesalers? 

Mr. Kinney. I think so. 

Mr. Boutell. I take it that it is the same way with the retailers? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Now, we come to the only other class to be con- 
sidered, who we call the ultimate consumer, the man who buys these 
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goods. Of course, we can only get his opinion, as it were, through 
(heir representatives. They can not come here individually, or in 
mass. Do you think this proposition would meet with the general 
approval 01 the consumer? 

Air. Kinney. I certainly do. 

Mr. Boutell. In your State? I take it then that this return to the 
Wilson rate meets the approval of the Ohio Representatives in Con- 



Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. That it meets substantially the approval of the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

I thought that there was possibly a little misunderstanding up here 
in Mr. Jones's remarks in regard to cheap grades of goods which he 
said were excluded from importation. That refers to what is known 
as Rockingham yellow ware, of which there is a very slight sale in 
our business. I do not suppose it amounts to one-tenth of our busi- 
ness; it is almost entirely gone. Naturally they want domestic goods, 
because we can not import them. Their yellow pie plates and tea- 
pots and yellow bowls, and a few things of that kind — that is entirely 
manufactured and supplied to the United States by the American 
potters. There is nothing else that I know of, with the exception of 
what we call Rockingham goods with some little decoration on, such 
as the manufacturers in this country do not put on, and sold to the 
common class of people, who have some little fancy for them. 

Mr. Underwood. Awhile ago I believe you said that the exporta- 
tion of this ware amounted to $1,000,000 a year. What proportion is 
the exportation as compared to the American product of that par- 
ticular ware? 

Mr. Kinney. I take it that that information that I received 
referred to tableware. It may be possible that sanitary ware may 
have come into it; I am not prepared to say. The domestic ware 
shown in my statement was $16,000,000 and the importations $1,000,- 
000, so that would be 1 to 16. 

Mr. Underwood. The exportations were $1,000,000 and the importa- 
tions were nothing in that line. The American manufacturer does 
not export any hign-gpade wares, does he? 

Mr. Kinney. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Mr. Underwood. This was cheap ware that was exported? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And I' believe your testimony is that there is 
none of that cheap ware imported into this country? 

Mr. Kinney. Ino; they export what we call white dinner ware, 
which is a very large share of our importation. Tkey export prob- 
ably this Rockingham and yellow ware — I do not know whether that 
is included or not. A good deal of this importation comes to Canada, 
as I understand it 

Mr. Underwood. You say that exportations from this country go 
to Canada? 

Mr. Kinney. I think quite largely. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you export to any European countries? 

Mr. Kinney. I do not think we do. I do not think the American 
potters export, excepting to Canada. That is all I have ever heard of. 
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Mr. Underwood. Where the American potters export to Canada, 
the goods have to pay a Canadian duty? 

Air. Kin net. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. To compete with English pottery, that does not 
pav as much duty going into Canada? 

Mr. Kinney, x es, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the difference in the duty paid by the 
American potter and the English potter in the export trade to the 
Canadian market? 

Mr. Kinney. I understand that there is a differential of 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. Underwood. In other words, that pottery comes in 10 per cent 
cheaper than the American pottery, on duty? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And the American potter is able to compete in 
the Canadian market under those circumstances? 

Mr. Kinney. They seem to ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you know anything about the United States 
Pottery Association? 

Mr. Kinney. I have heard of it. 

Mr. Underwood. On what basis are they organized? 

Mr. Kinney. I understand it is an association of American potters. 
Mr. George Thompson is the president, and he is here with you to-day. 

Mr. Underwood. Is.it an association in which they attend to busi- 
ness by mutual agreement, or do they control the capital of the pot- 
tery companies of America? 

Mr. Kinney. By mutual agreement j all individual potters. 

Mr. Underwood. Does this association endeavor to maintain and 
fix prices for the pottery that they manufacture? 

Mr. Kinney. That is a question which 1 am not prepared to answer 
further than that among the high-grade potters — that is, the large 
potters, who make the best goods — their discounts are always the 
same. 

Mr. Underwood. They always maintain the same discounts? 

Mr. Kinney. Discount the same. 

Mr. Underwood. And they belong to the association? 

Mr. Kinney. They belong to the association. 

Mr. Underwood. Then, if there be any competition in the market 
against the American pottery companies, on the lower grade products 
that they produce, it must of necessity come from abroad? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. And they have a monopoly of the home market on 
those lines to-day? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. Where is your place of business? 

Mr. Kinney. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Clark. You stated, in answer to a question by Mr. Chairman 
Payne, that your profits ranged from 10 per cent to 50 per cent? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. What would be about an average? 

Mr. Kinney. I can not answer that question, because I would have 
to take the volume of our business and figure it exactly. 

Mr. Clark. Would it be too much trouble for you to do that when 
you go back home, filing your brief here? 
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Mr. Kinney. I would be pleased to do so; and in order to make 
that more apparent — because we may sell goods at a higher or lower 
rate than some others — I will ask that % number of houses give the 
average. 

Mr. Clark. I will ask that, too. 

Mr. Pou. You said, in answer to a question asked by Mr. Under- 
wood, that your discounts were the same. Do you mean by that 
that you get the same jprices from one as another? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir; for a few of the larger potteries. 

Mr. Griggs. You mean the catalogue prices are the same? 

Mr. Kinney. The catalogue prices. They have the lowest dis- 
counts, and their goods are listed on the basis of $8 a pound sterling 
on the plain white goods. On the decorated goods they are listed 
according to each factory's notion ; and on some of the larger manu- 
facturers — the most important ones — they come to us for the same 
discount that the other one does. But from the least important manu- 
facturer — the manufacturer who does not make as good goods, the 
inferior lines of goods — they can be bought at 10 to 16 per cent less 
money. 

Mr. Griggs. He sells to anybody who buys? 

Mr. Kinney. Anybody who has the price. 

Mr. Clark. How often do you turn your money over in twelve 
months? 

Mr. Kinney. That I could not tell you. 

Mr. Clark. You turn it over more than once, don't you? 

Mr. Kinney. I should say about twice. 

Mr. Clark. Have you any cause to believe that manufacturers of 
ware in European countries or importers of pottery in the United 
States are any more honest or conscientious than manufacturers of 
laces in Europe or importers of laces into this country ? 

Mr. Kinney. That is a hard question to answer, because I am not 
at all acquainted with any lace manufacturer. I have met many of 
the potters in Europe, and I consider them a very honest lot of peo- 
ple. They figure that their reputation is worth a great deal of money 
to them. 

Mr. Clark. I do not know whether you know it or not, but it is a 
matter of fact that some years ago the United States Government 
sent somebody over to Europe to investigate the undervaluation of 
laces and found that the Government was getting swindled out of 
millions of dollars on their undervaluation. I do not know whether 
it would be any easier to do that with reference to laces than with 
pottery. 

Mr. Kinney. I should say it would, because if you want to take an 
expert and go to an importer or any manufacturer, I do not care 
where he exists on continental Europe, and ask him how much it 
costs to produce those goods, and they could come pretty close to it 
They know what decalcomania costs, they know what the bodies 
cost, and certain decorations, and a manufacturer will manufacture, 
say, four different articles of the same nature, vases and so forth, and 
a certain buyer will want them to sell at a certain price, and another 
will want a little more, and another will want a little more, although 
they all cost the same. There was an attempt — and I want to speak 
of it briefly — to establish that the potters of Europe were sending 
goods in here at a value less than the value of the goods at the home 
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market — and I believe that the newspaper statement can be corrobo- 
rated — in which Mr. Burgess, as representing the American potters, 
proceeded to buy three dinger sets of some department store on the 
supposition that he was getting them at the home-price market, the 
market of the country, and tnose dinner sets were shipped over 
here, or samples of them, to show that the goods coming in of a 
similar nature were undervalued, and the appraiser raised the duty 
on the goods, and afterwards the judge, Judge Waite, I believe it 
was, sustained the importation at the old price at which they were 
first brought in. 

Mr. Clark. Are there not large exportations of cheap wares, toilet 
sets and sanitary sets, from Canada to this country? 

Mr. Kinney. As I understand it, and if I am informed correctly, 
there is a-lower price given when shipments are made to Canada than 
when sold in this country. 

Mr. Clark. Of course, you do not know very much about the 
profits of the retail dealers, excepting where they retail in conjunc- 
tion with the wholesalers? 

Mr. Kinney. That is right. 

Mr. Clark. Now, if the retail dealer gets as much profit as you do, 
10 to 50 per cent, and turns his money over twice a year, then the fel- 
low that pays the ultimate price gets it in the neck from the whole- 
saler and the retailer, does ne not? 

Mr. Kinney. Well, the class of goods that we sell particularly are 
a very cheap class of goods. 

Mr. Clark. It is the cheap article that most of the people use, isn't 
it? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. Would ydU be apt to turn over goods that you make 
50 per cent profit on twice in a year? 

Mr. Kinney. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Upon the item of freight, of the amount of freight 
that you give, you did not give the items. You say that the freight 
is so much. Have you given the items of freight in your paper so 
that the committee can get it? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. About this Canadian tariff, how much is the tariff 
on American pottery shipped to Canada? 

Mr. Kinney. I understand it is 30 per cent 

The Chairman. And the English tariff is 30 per cent: that would 
be 20 per cent, and, if Mr. Jones is correct, that would be about the 
cost of the ocean freight, and you give us testimony in the same direc- 
tion. Also as to the breakage and items of that kind, and why an 
American manufacturer would be just about on an even basis with 
the English manufacturer in entering the Canadian market, and all 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Kinney. Idoubt if 10 per cent would cover the difference, but 
it might, possibly. . 

The Chairman. That is, you think 10 per cent would not cover the 
cost of breakage and freight, and so forth? 

Mr. Kinney. I do not think it would. 

The Chairman. So that really the American would have the best 
of it in the market? 
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Mr. Kinney. I think they would, taking the price at which they 
manufacture their goods, as against what the English manufacturers 
sell their goods for there. 

The Chairman. As I understand you, the American manufac- 
turers classify their goods in catalogues, and do fix a wholesale price 
bv stating the amount of discount on the different amounts of pur- 
chases, and so forth, which is all the same, so that there is no trouble 
about getting the wholesale price of American pottery. 

Mr. Kinney. It would be less trouble about getting the wholesale 
price of American pottery or English pottery than anything else. 

The Chairman. Then the difficulty about getting the wholesale 
price of foreign pottery in this country on affidavits is not insur- 
mountable} 

Mr. Kinney. Mr. Chairman, it would be absolutely impossible to 
get the wholesale price of half of the goods we bring in. 

The Chairman. I do not understand why it is impossible to get the 
wholesale price on the goods imported here, while it is so easy to get 
it on the American product in England and Germany, and on the 
products there. I do not get that idea. 

Mr. Kinney. The manufactures of pottery, with the exception of 
fancy goods, are dinner ware and the toilet wares, on which there is a 
staple price. The same thing exists in England. I can give you the 
sale price of certain grades of English goods that I know what the 
importers of New York sell for. I am pretty well posted on that. 
I can give you a fair market value on certain grades of goods. Those 
goods are the same goods that the domestic potters manufacture out- 
side of what they manufacture in fancy goods — that is, in vases and 
fancy things. 

The Chairman. Do you agree with Mr. Jones that importations 
into this country are high grade, largely ? 

Mr. Kinney. I think that they are; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then, this duty in the way of revenue, at 60 per 
cent, is a duty largely on luxuries? 

Mr. Kinney. I think it is. 

The Chairman. And the common, ordinary man gets his pottery 
by competition in the United States on the lower grades? 

Mr. Kinney. No, sir; the pottery of England is brought into this 
country at 60 per cent, and the advantage to the consumer, or the 
common people, is just as much in proportion to their means as it is 
to the wealthy man in proportion to his. We have a pottery in this 
country which is a great credit to the country, the Lenox pottery, of 
Trenton, N. J. They make beautiful goods, and goods that compare 
favorably with the Vienna make of goods, crusted gold, and so on. 
It is a great credit to this country. But still, their product is very 
small, very limited, and is sold principally through the jewelry-store 
trade. 

The Chairman. That is high grade? 

Mr. Kinney. That is the high grade. 

The Chairman. The same as the Syracuse pottery? 

Mr. Kinney. No; they make a hotel line of china, and one or two 
concerns make a line of dinner ware in competition with the German 
or French china goods. I have two samples here 

The Chairman. Is that the Onondaga Pottery Company? 
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Mr. Kinney. Onondaga Company makes principally hotel ware. 
We have the agency of their goods in Cleveland, ana sell quite a good 
many, and they are very good goods. But I will say that so far as 
hotel ware is concerned, there has been quite a great deal of their 
goods sold in this country. 

The Chairman. Do the Onondaga potteries make as fine chinaware 
as any pottery in the United States! 

Mr. Kinney. They certainly do. 

The Chairman. Do they sell it for household use! 

Mr. Kinney. I will qualify that statement and take back what I 
said. I was in their sample room awhile ago,' but we never bought 
any. I remember seeing some very handsome goods on their shelves. 

The Chairman. An ordinary man can get a dinner set for $22 or 
$23, a fine set, can he not? 

Mr. Kinney. I have a sample here of a dinner-plate grade of 
Haviland china that was copied exactly, or nearly so— as close as 
they could get it — by a Syracuse pottery, and shows a difference in 
price of just about 100 per cent They are selling against the cost 
price of Haviland goods, which we buy in $60,000 quantity prices. 

The Chairman. When you get that Haviland pottery over here 
you sell it for a good deal more than it costs there without any duty 
being paid ; a good many times over, doyou not? 

Mr. Kinney. I should think not. We sell it very close; are com- 
pelled to. I will be glad to show you the samples if you would like 
to see them of the Haviland and the American made goods to com- 
pete with them, and show you exactly the difference in the cost 
They are right here. 

Mr. Cockran. Did I understand you to say that the Haviland 
ware, which is imported ware, is no better than tne Syracuse product! 

Mr. Kinney. No; I think it is better. 

Mr. Cockran. I understood you to say that you could not tell the 
difference between them? 

Mr. Kinney. I can tell the difference between them very quickly. 

Mr. Cockran. I misunderstood your answer then. Did you not 
understand him to say that, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. I understood him to say that it was hard to tell 
the difference. I did not understand him to say that he could not 
tell the difference. 

Mr. Cockran. But I meant an ordinary consumer, not an expert 
like himself, of course; but the ordinary buyer. 

Mr. Kinney. Oh, yes; there is quite a difference in the quality. 

The Chairman. I think you had better bring those samples for- 
ward. 

(The witness here produces samples of china ware referred to.) 

I can explain the method of the manufacture of these goods and 
the reason why they are better than the other. 

Mr. Cockran. What is the difference between the cost and the 
price at which they are sold. 

Mr. Kinney. I have the figures. They cost $1.94, and we pay 
$3.93 in the East in bidding for $50,000 worth of the goods. 

Mr. Cockran. That is 100 per cent 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is it cheaper here than the Haviland china! 

Mr. Kinney. Yis, sir. 
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The Chairman. They manufacture it for less. 

Mr. Kinney. Ajrood deal less. 

Mr. Cockran. Wnat price do you pay for it? 

Mr. Kinney. I can state it better by showing you the goods. This 
set [exhibiting a set of Haviland china] is sold at $65, and this set 
[exhibiting a set of Onondaga ware] is sold at $35 a set These are 
among the high-priced retail wares. 

The Chairman. The Haviland is $65? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. That Onondaga ware sells for $31.59. That 
is the retail price. On further consideration I find that I have given 
you the wrong figures. The Onondaga set costs $16.77 and is sold by 
the retailer for $35. The Haviland set costs $31.50 and is sold 
for $65. 

Mr. Cockran. You stated that you would explain the difference. 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. I understand very little about the methods 
of manufacture, but when I come to buy goods and I am asked to pay 
a higher price I want to be sure of the reason why I am asked to pay 
a higher price. I understand about the French goods and how they 
are baked. The body of the goods is dried and afterwards the gloss 
is put on, and the porosity of tne body is such that the surface or gloss 
is absorbed and becomes part and parcel of the whole, so that when it 
is baked the gloss is saturated into the body and becomes all one body. 
The American manufacturers make a body by firing it. It becomes 
hard, and then, after being given a gloss, it is covered, but it does not 
absorb, so that the body is a little softer than that of the other. Per- 
haps were are some pottery men here who can explain that better 
than I. It was explained to me in that way. 

Mr. Underwood. Is the American method of putting on the gloss 
generally the same as the French method? 

Mr. Kinney. I do not know what the components are. 

Mr. Cockran. Then it is a fact that the French goods find a mar- 
ket in this country against the American goods, notwithstanding that 
the price of the French goods is higher and that it is in a different 
class? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. I think that people in this country who 
want to buy china will buy the finest that they can afford to buy. 

Mr. Cockran. You think they judge the quality by the price? 

Mr. Kinney. I do not 

Mr. Cockran. But the ordinary buyer would, who is not an expert 
as yourself? 

Mr. Kinney. Ohyjos, sir; I could tell the difference in a moment 
by looking at it. The people, however, who buy this class of goods 
are sufficiently aware of its quality to see the difference. 

Mr. Boutell. Your price on the imported china includes the 
transportation and everything? 

Mr. Kinney. It includes everything laid down at the port of entry 
at New York or any other port in the East 

Mr. Boutell. That price of $31.50 

Mr. Kinney. Included the freight. 

Mr. Boutell. And that sells at $65? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes; but I wish to have you understand that that 
was a jewelry-store price. 

Mr. Boutell. No matter what store's prices it was, the man who 
bought it, the ultimate consumer, who paid 100 per cent, got it in the 
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neck, so to speak. Now, who cot that profit between the import price 
and the selling price? It looks to me as though that matter ought 
to be looked into carefully. 

Mr. Kinney. I will say that that class of goods, if sold at all, sell 
at a very much higher profit perhaps 100 per cent profit, or twice 
the profit of the other class or goods. 

The Chairman. That looks a little suspicious, since you say it costs 
$31.59. 

Mr. Kinney. Not at all, because it is a different class of ware. 

Mr. Cockran. Do you mean to say that these articles are sold in 
the market at such widely divergent prices as $50 and $65! 

Mr. Kinney. I do. 

Mr. Underwood. Is there an association or organization by Ameri- 
can manufacturers for the purpose of keeping up the prices! 

Mr. Kinney. I think so. 

Mr. Griggs. There is not so much difference between the selling 
price of that and the American product. 

The Chairman. There is $30. 

Mr. Kinney. That was sold bv a jeweler. He probably did not 
get that at the lower price at which it could be secured by an im- 
porter who is a large customer. 

Mr. Griggs. What profit did the American retailer get when he 
sold it to the consumer? 

Mr. Kinney. According to the figures which I mentioned it was 
nearly 100 per cent ? but I qualify that always by saying that it was 
purchased at a retail jeweler's store. 

Mr. Griggs. The American product was sold at a profit also! 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you understand the cause of this high price for 
the cheaper grade? 

Mr. Kinney. No, sir; the highest profit is made usually on the 
higher grade of goods, which are used by the wealthy class of people. 
They often buy articles which are not usually on tne market. I do 
not get this 100 per cent profit, because I am not in the retail jewelry 
business. 

Mr. Cockran. We sympathize with you. 

The Chairman. The retailer sold both so that that does not count. 

Mr. Kinney. No^sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know at what cost these goods are laid 
down in New York, this Haviland china which you say sells at $31.59 f 

Mr. Kinney. I had those figures from Haviland & Co., for that 
particular assortment of goods which are specified and it is based 
upon the lowest price that he would give to a man who would buy 
goods to the amount of $50,000. 

The Chairman. I do not believe that the jeweler got all of that 
profit 

Mr. Kinney. Perhaps that jeweler paid part of that profit to some 
middleman who had gotten the goods from the Havilands, who had 
imported it and sold it to the jeweler. Probably the jeweler d^d not 
get it at the low price at which it could be procured by an importer. 

The Chairman. The whole thing confirms the statement that the 
Haviland goods in some way cost more in this country than it is 
stated, and if we could work out the other we could work out the 
tariff. 
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Mr. Kinney. I can not give you the reasoning, because the two 
pieces ha Ye the same percentage. I can only say that the seller was 
making a profit and for that God bless him. 

Mr. Cockean. It is evident that the Lord did bless him if he made 
100 per cent. 

Mr. Pou. Do you handle the Haviland china} 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pou. Thisprice of $39.51, is that your wholesale or cost price? 

Mr. Kinney. That is our actual cost price laid down in New York. 
That is the cost to import it. 

Mr. Griggs. What profit would you make on that article} 

Mr. Kinney. We sell those goods at retail at about 40 per cent 
profit. 

Mr. Griggs. Then the retailer makes 60 per cent} 

Mr. Kinney. He makes more. 

Mr. Griggs. You get 40 per cent and he makes what remains up to 
100 per cent? 

Mr. Kinney. No; he did not buy of us. We make 40 per cent 
and some one else makes the other 60 per cent. 

Mr. Griggs. I believe you said you sold the American-made goods 
also? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes ; at the same percentage. 

Mr. Longworth. That is largely in the low grade. 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth. I think it would be well if you could give us the 
proportionate cost of labor. 

Mr. Kinney. I do not know what it is. 

Mr. Longworth. Are you familiar with the wages paid in that 
industrv in England? 

Mr. Bjnney. Not at all; but I can get that information for you. 

Mr. Longworth. I think it would be well if you could do so. 

Mr. Eandell. What in your opinion would be the difference in 
price on these low grades of tableware if the tariff were taken off? 
How much less would they cost the consumer? 

Mr. Kinney. Domestic or English goods? 

Mr. Randell. Either. 

Mr. Kinney. I doubt if there would be much difference in the per- 
centage as to the ultimate price to the consumer whether the auty 
was taken off or whether it was not. They do not compete with the 
English goods. In other words, they sell their goods at $2.88. That 
is the price of the domestic ware against $4, the price at which we 
would sell the same class of goods. 

Mr. Randell. They would purchase the lower-priced product if 
the tariff were taken off, would they not? In other words, does the 
tariff raise the price to the consumer? 

Mr. Kinney. It does for the English goods, but I doubt if it does 
for the domestic goods. 

Mr. Randell. What effect does the tariff have, if any, upon the 
price of the goods to the consumer? Does it have any effect, or is it 
nothing? 

Mr. Kinney. I do not think it has any effect on the price of the 
domestic goods, but it has an effect upon the price of the foreign 
goods. If they brought in the foreign goods without a tariff the 
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prices would be necessarily closer, and by eliminating the tariff the 
consumer would get the advantage of the tariff. 

Mr. Randell. It would be the same grade that the English make! 

Mr. Kinney. No; the English make 

Mr. Randell. You say that the tariff does not make any differ- 
ence to the home manufacturer. Does it raise the price? 

Mr. Kinney. It protects him in manufacturing goods to the ex- 
tent that he does not compete against the English, but he does com- 
pete against his own manufacturers in this country. 

Mr. Randell. Is there any competition there? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir; there is competition among manufacturers. 

Mr. Randell. If the tariff does not affect the price to the consumer, 
what good does it do to the manufacturers? 

Mr. Kinney. It keeps out that many more goods and eliminates 
competition from people who are selling foreign goods, because it 
does not let their goods in. If there were no foreign goods at all 
brought in the domestic manufacturer naturally would supply the 
demand which now the English manufacturer supplies. Does that 
answer the question? 

Mr. Randell. It is not clear to me. The tariff is asked by the pro- 
ducer or the manufacturer of this country simply for the purpose of 
keeping out English goods which compete with him in price, but would 
only compete with him in reference to the quantity which he could 
sell. Would that have the effect to reduce the price of his goods? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes; if you keep out the English goods. 

Mr. Randell. Goods of the same quality? 

Mr. Kinney. It would increase sales to the extent of the goods 
sold. 

Mr. Randell. If the tariff is taken off, would not foreign goods 
come in competition at reduced prices? 

Mr. Kinney. If they could go any lower than they are now. I do 
not know if it would be possible or not. 

Mr. Randell. You mean that they could not afford to sell for less 
profit than they are now selling? 

Mr. Kinney. It would divide up the business with the English 
people. The cheaper English goods would be bought by the consumer 
rather than the American goods. 

Mr. Randell. Therefore the American goods would sell for a lower 
rate in the market? 

Mr. Kinney. It might be possible for them to do so. 

Mr. Randell. Would the American manufacturers be selling goods 
lower than they could afford ? 

Mr. Kinney. They are now selling at a price fixed by themselves, 
and it is so much lower than the English price that I do not think it 
would make any difference. 

Mr. Randell. Are they selling so ldw that they could not sell any 
cheaper, and yet you say that they have fixed the price themselves? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir. They might get a lower price by stopping 
inferior competition. 

Mr. Randell. You say now they fix the price themselves. Are 
they competing with each other? They are not in competition, be- 
cause they fix the price themselves. 

Mr. Kinney. They do not do that. 

Mr. Randell. I thought you said they did. 
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Mr. Kinney. I said there was a certain profit of $3 to $5 in favor 
of the domestic manufacturers, who must have some sort of an agree- 
ment, because they quote prices all the same. There is a difference 
of $4 or $5 between the competing prices, because the English goods do 
not come anywhere near these prices. 

Mr. Randell. The price is fixed at $4 or $5 above the prevailing 
price of English goods. 

Mr. Kinney. Yes: but they are a better class of goods. The 
cheaper grades sell for less, or otherwise they could not sell. The 
same thing exists in Europe. If jrou buy goods at a certain price, 
then you can get them of the inferior manufacturer for a less price, 
say 2£ per cent less. 



AN ADDITIONAL STATEMENT MADE BT GEORGE W. KINNEY, 07 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, RELATIVE TO POTTERY. 

Monday, November 23, 1908. 
Mr. Kinney. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, one of the stenog- 
raphers asked me to repeat to him an answer that I had made, and I 
found that I had misunderstood the question put to me. As I sup- 
posed, the question asked of me was in regard to the wholesalers in 
the State oi Ohio, and I said that there were a dozen that would be 

flad to have the tariff changed back to the Wilson bill. That is what 
supposed the question to oe. I find that the gentleman who asked ' 
the question asked me if the Representatives would wish the bill 
changed — the Representatives in Congress, I imagined he meant I 
said yes, which I had no right to say, and I wish to correct that 
by saying as far as the views of the Representatives from the State 
oi Ohio are concerned in regard to the tariff on Schedule B I have 
no knowledge of what their opinion is, as I have not talked with any 
of them in regard to it. 

The Chairman. Did you leave that letter you had? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir; your stenographer has it. 

The Chairman. Very well. 



GEORGE W. KINNEY, CLEVELAND? OHIO, WRITES RELATIVE TO 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF PROFIT ON COST OF POTTERY. 

Cleveland, Ohio, December 2, 1908. 
Mr. Wm. K. Payne, 

Clerky Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Having been asked to supply the committee with the 
average percentage received on the cost of wares handled by the 
wholesalers, I find this to be an average of 26£ per cent gross profit 
and the expense of doing business to average 22$ per cent. 

I wish to correct the statement made by Mr. W. E. Wells wherein 
he exhibits sample of 100-piece dinner set manufactured by his own 
factory (The Homer Laughlin Company), and which he stated cost 
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the factory $4.50 per set and that he thought English ware, same 
quality of ware and class of decoration, would cost about $5.50, duty 
paid. 

I have before me catalogue from his factory and their close price 
on this set to a large buyer is $6.49, showing a profit to the factory 
of 44 per cent When this set is sold to the medium buyer, to which 
class of trade this factory sells considerable of their product, the 
price would be $7.30 per set, showing profit of 62 per cent on the cost 
of the goods. 

I find from the English manufacturers' agents that the same set 
in English ware, delivered at the seaport before duty is paid, costs 
$5.06, or 12£ per cent more than the cost to the domestic manufacturer. 
That after the duty is paid on same the cost would be $7.91 per set 
or 75 per cent more than the set cost the domestic manufacturer. 

The market price in selling these goods in crate lots o^ about 10 sets 
per crate to the large trade is $9.75, and to the medium trade in crate 
lots $10.73 per set or about 50 per cent more than the price of the 
same set in domestic ware sold to the same class of trade. • Where the 
domestic potter makes 44 per cent to the large trade the importer 
makes 25 per cent to the same trade. 

I also wish to state that after the hearing a gentleman, formerly 
connected with the Treasury Department, made an explanation to 
Mr. Burgess regarding the difference of about $3,000,000 between the 
records of German exports and the United States imports, which 
explanation Mr. Burgess claimed was entirely satisfactory to him, 
• and he promised to go before the Ways and 'Means Committee the 
following day and state that a satisfactory explanation of same had 
been made to him. 

He also stated in the presence of a large number of gentlemen that 
he did not know of a single case where any importer had declared a 
less value than he actually paid for the goods. His only claim was 
that the goods had been declared for payment at a less price than the 
prevailing market price, but he had no doubt but that the goods were 
actually bought at the prices called for in the invoice on which the 
duty was paid. 

If possible, please add the above to the testimony given by me, and 
oblige. 

Yours, truly, Geo. W. Kinney. 



STATEMENT OF E. H. PITKIN, OF PITKIN & BROOKS, CHICAGO, HI., 
RELATIVE TO DOMESTIC VALUATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
POTTERY GOODS. 

Monday, November i$, 1908. 

The Chairman. You are an importer and wholesale dealer in 
crockery, are you? 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Pitkin. It seemed to me, Mr. Chairman, in listening to the 
testimony as to the profits in our business that there was a mis- 
understanding. I would like to say that I have been in the business, 
boy and man, for forty-seven years. I have been in the business for 
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myself thirty-seven years. I think I can say that I have one of the 
largest importing businesses and wholesale businesses in our line that 
is done in the country, and that I ought to have a reasonable knowl- 
edge of the business. I would like to say that we are satisfied if we 
make from 5 to 8 per cent on our turnover, which I do not think is 
unreasonable when money can be loaned on good real-estate mort- 
gages at 6 per cent, which I know can be done, because lamina po- 
sition to loan some money, not of my own, but of institutions with 
which I am connected, and we are getting 6 per cent for our money 
to-day. There is no greater profit made in our lines of business than 
in other kindred lines, such as millinery and pianos. I am speaking 
now of what we call the fancy-goods portion of our business. Our 
business is divided into staples and fancy goods. On some we make 
a very small profit and on others a large profit, and on what is termed 
" fancy goods " we make a large profit, the same as any other good 
merchant does if he understands his business. I think that is all I 
care to say on the question of profits. 

I would like also to speak about the question of assessing the duty 
on the wholesale price. I consider that utterly impracticable. I 
can not see any way in which it could be done. There is no exact 
wholesale value, except maybe on a few staples, and on those staples 
it is not exact, because there is a different price in different parts of 
the country. The same price does not obtain in San Francisco or in 
Boston or in Cleveland or in Chicago or in Omaha or in Denver. 
There is a great variety of prices. Then, again, as I said, the goods 
that we call fancy goods, and on which we make the largest profit, 
are changed from season to season. In that respect they are like 

goods in the millinery business. I do not know how much you gen- 
emen know about the millinery business, but I happen to know that 
in that business it is a question of style. When the '* merry widow " 
hat goes out, it goes away out. 

Mr. Clark. I guess we all know something about that. 

Mr. Pitkin. I would not be surprised. Now, my method of fun- 
ning my fancy-good business is if possible to sell out If I buy, we 
will say, $100,000 worth of fancy goods, if I carry over more than a 
small percentage of those, I consider that it is a bad job, because I 
must reduce the price of those goods for another season. People do 
not want the same goods twice. They want new and fresh goods. 
So for that reason, I think, for the reason that the prices are not 
fixed, it would be utterly impracticable to fix the duty on the selling 
price. 

Again, what is the selling price? The selling price is not fixed 
until after the goods have arrived, and the duty has been assessed, 
and we get the goods in our possession. We do not price our goods 
ordinarily from the samples which we buy in a foreign country, but 
we price them after we get them home and get them unpacked and 
see what they look like and see what they would sell for. It seems 
to me those are good reasons why we could not adopt that method of 
fixing the tariff. 

Now, it has been shown by Mr. Kinney's figures that our friends 
the American potters are already protected against English ware by 
a tariff of 75 or 80 per cent I know they do not take advantage of 
that, because they sell their goods cheaper than we can sell the foreign 
goods. Why should they want any more, or as much as they have 
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now? Therefore I think that the tariff assessed under the Wilson 
bill is reasonable. 

I would like to make just one more point, and that is on underval- 
uation. It goes against my grain to have it assumed that the men in 
my particular line of business are thieves and robbers. I know nearly 
every man in my business. I think they are as straightforward and 
honest a group of business men as are in any other kind of business, 
whether in merchandise or whether they are legislators, or in any 
other business, and in the thirty-seven years I have been in business, 
and I have had opportunity to know, I have never known of one 
reputable man in my business that invoiced his goods at less than he 
paid for them. 

Mr. Griggs. Your reputation is safe as compared with ours. 

Mr. Pitkin. Well, sir, I am not here to pass on that. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Witness, there is no use of geting irritated about 
the questions that are asked. - 

Mr. Pitkin. I am not here to. 

Mr. Clark. You do not think that the wholesalers and retailers of 
crockery are on the average more honest than the rast of mankind, do 
you? 

Mr. Pitkin. I do not know of any reason why they should be. 

Mr. Clark. No ; I do not think they are. Now, it is a notorious fact 
that the lace makers of Switzerland swindled the United States Gov- 
ernment out of thousands of dollars of imports on invoices that were 
too low. You know that, do you not? 

Mr. Pitkin. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Clark. I will state that as a historical fact. Well, do you 
know anything about a man up here in New York, an importer of 
silks, having a judgment hanging over his head for $30,000 for under- 
valuation of his goods? 

Mr. Pitkin. No, sir. It takes all my time to follow my own 
business. 

Mr. Clark. And do you know that another one jumped off the 
bridge in New York and drowned himself because they were about 
to get him? 

Mr. Pitkin. Well, I think he did a good thing, then. 

Mr. Clark. What I am getting at is, if they do it, absolving the 
importers from doing any such thing in that regard, do you think 
it is probable that the manufacturer of pottery in Europe would be 
any more squeamish about underrating the products he exports and 
getting them in under the tariff at a lower rate than the lace makers 
or the silk makers were? 

• Mr. Pitkin. I do not know anything about other lines of business, 
but I know how our business is done. I have been in their factories. 
I have been all over Europe, where our goods are made: I have met 
the gentlemen who are in the business, and as far as I am able to 
judge, they are honest and honorable men. And, again, there are 
several invoices sent. We get an invoice and the customs department 
gets an invoice, and the customs department is a large, well-equipped 
department, and they have good men. I think they are good men. I 
have met them and have appeared before them, and as far as our busi- 
ness is concerned I see very little chance for undervaluation. 

Mr. Clark. One more question. Do you think your average profit 
is about 5 per cent or 6 per cent? 
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Mr. Pitkin. I say, sir, that I would be satisfied on my turn over 
to make from 5 to 8 per cent. 

Mr. Clark. How many times do you turn the money over in a 
year! 

Mr. Pitkin. I do not know that I can answer that question accu- 
rately. 

Mr. Clark. I know you can not, but you can give us a general idea 
about it. 

Mr. Pitkin. I can answer it in this way, that our line of goods 
is a line that turns over very, very slowly. We are ordering goods 
now that we will not get our pay for until January, 1910. 

Mr. Clark. Do you turn over your money on an average three 
times a year! 

Mr. Pitkin. No, sir; I should think not. 

Mr. Clark. Do you turn it over twice a yeart 

Mr. Pitkin. I think not. 

Mr. Clark. What we are after is facts. 

Mr. Pitkin. Not more than that The answers that I make I 
want to make accurately. 

Mr. Clark. I understand that, and I wish they could be absolutely 
accurate; but when you can not answer accurately, you have to 
answer as accurately as you can. 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. Do you think you turn over your capital, on an aver- 
age, as much as two and a half-times a year! 

Mr. Pitkin. I should say twice a year was about the linut. 

Mr. Clark. That would give you, then, a per cent of from 10 to 16! 

Mr. Pitkin. You do not get that out of the business, sir; I know 
that. 

Mr. Clark. That is all I want to ask. 

Mr. Boutell. I want to ask you if you heard the statements made 
by Mr. Jones and Mr. Kinney this morning! 

Mr. Pitkin. I heard some of them. Just which one you refer to 
I do not know. 

Mr. Boutell. I will have to go over a few of them again, and I 
will do it with some rapidity. With reference to the association of 
the wholesalers, it was said that, notwithstanding such association as 
there was, there was good, brisk competition between wholesalers 
in their prices to the retailers. Is that correct! 

Mr. Pitkin. If you were in the business, you would know it. 

Mr. Boutell. So that you agree with them that a reduction of the 
duties on the lower-priced goods would, through the competition 
among the wholesalers, be passed along to the retailers in large meas- 
ure, and through them to the consumers! 

Mr. Pitkin. I do not think there is any doubt of it, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. You also agree with them that, by repealing the 
duty on the lower-priced goods — that is, putting on the free list the 
lower grades of the earthenware, crockery, and coarse china, and by 
reducing the 60 per cent duty to, say, 50 or 45 per cent — there would 
be no diminution in the revenue. 

Mr. Pitkin. Well, sir, I do not know. I think that the duty on 
decorated goods is as high as it can be; that it will not stand any 
more than is imposed on it. I think if you were to increase the duty 
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on decorated goods it would stop the sale of them. The duty is 
already high. 

Mr. jBoutell. I beg your pardon ; if you increase the duty ? 

Mr. Pitkin. If you increase the duty on decorated goods, I think 
it would stop the sale of them. 

Mr. Boutell. You did not understand me to say that? 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes. 

Mr. Boutell. No; not at all. That is the reason I asked you if 
you heard Mr. Jones and Mr. Kinney. My proposition is this, to 
repeal the duties on the lower grades ofgoods and decrease the pres- 
ent duty to 50 per cent or 45 per cent. Would such a change, by put- 
ting the cheaper goods on the free list and bringing down the higher- 
priced goods with the 60 per cent duty to 45 per cent, decrease the 
revenue? They both said that, in their opinion, it would not work 
any decrease in the revenue. 

Mr. Pitkin. No, sir; I think you would get more. 

Mr. Boutell. That was based, of course, on their familiarity with 
the trade. They said that a more than 25 per cent increase in the 
importation of the highly priced goods after they had been reduced 
from 60 per cent to 45 per cent would take place? 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes; but I would like to say something else about 
that. 

Mr. Boutell. Let us finish this. So that you would agree with 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Kinney that the final result of this proposition 
would be to give to the consumer of the lower-grade goods sucn goods 
at a cheaper price and maintain the revenue substantially at the same 
point on this class of goods? 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes ; sir; I think it would; but I would also like to 
say that I do not think it would be fair to the American manufacturer 
to take all the duty off of the plain white goods. Now, I am not a 
free trader. I believe in giving the American. manufacturer a fair 

Srotection, and if you would take all the duty off from white ware I 
o not see how he could compete. 

Mr. Boutell. Yes; I was not intending to commit you or Mr. Jones 
or Mr. Kinney to that proposition. It was simply a question of 
revenue. 

Mr. Pitkin. Yesj but I thought so long as you asked me it would 
be fair to the American manufacturer to express my feeling about it 

Mr. Cockran. As a matter of revenue it would have a good effect 

Mr. Pitkin. As a matter of revenue for the Government you would 
get more revenue. 

Mr. Boutell. And by keeping the duty on at 45 per cent and on 
the lower-priced goods at 25 to 30 per cent, that would make a still 
larger revenue? 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes, sir; I think it would. 

Mr. Boutell. Do you accept the figures spoken of by Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Kinney, of 30 and 35 ? 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Boutell. That would bring down the higher class of goods 
10 per cent lower than I suggested. Do you think that 30 and 35 
per cent would bring in more revenue than putting the commoner 
grades on the free list and leaving the higher grades at 45? 

Mr. Pitkin. I think you would get more revenue bv putting the 
commoner grades on the free list I do not think the American pot- 
ter could compete with it 
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Mr. Griggs. On the lower grades! 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. They can not compete with the Europeans! 

Mr. Pitkin. They have 55 per cent protection now. If you takt 
it all off they can not 

Mr. Griggs. The free list does not bring in any revenue. 

Mr. Pitkin. No. 

Mr.. Griggs. You mean there would be more importations! 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. And more revenue! 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. I understood Mr. Boutell to be asking his question 
from the standpoint of higher revenue? 

Mr. Pitkin. Then I did not understand him. 

Mr. Boutell. I do not think you did. 

Mr. Pitkin. I think I did understand you, sir. I understood you 
to ask whether I thought that with cheap goods on the free list and 
decorated goods reduced 10 per cent it would bring in more revenue. 

Mr. Boutell. Yes. 

Mr. Pitkin. I do. 

Mr. Boutell. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. It would bring in more revenue? 

Mr. Pitkin. More revenue; but I do not think it would be fair 
to the American potter. 

Mr. Boutell. The final question I asked was whether putting the 
commoner goods on the free list and keeping the finer goods at 45 
per cent would be better than cutting them from 35 and 60 to 30 
and 35? 

Mr. Pitkin. Will you please state that again? 

Mr. Boutell. Your proposition, if I understood you correctly, 
was that the commoner goods and the higher-priced goods should 
be reduced from 35 and 60 to 30 and 35! 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. That is one proposition! 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. Have you in mind what that would be as a revenue 
producer? Would that be a better revenue producer than my propo- 
sition to put all the cheaper grades on the free list and the higher- 
priced goods at 45 ? 

Mr. Pitkin. I should think it would. 

Mr. Boutell. My proposition would be a better revenue producer 
than yours? 

Mr. Pitkin. No, sir; I should think our proposition would be a 
better revenue producer. 

Mr. Fordney. If by reducing or removing the duty on the lower 
grades and reducing the duty on the higher grades it would increase 
our revenue, it would naturally decrease production in the United 
States, would it not? 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney. And be an injustice to the manufacturer, and the 
labor that produced it? 

Mr. Pitkin. I should say so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney. So that it would as a result interfere with either the 
revenues or the industry, if we lowered it! 

Mr. Pitkin. If you took it off. 
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Mr. Fordney. If we lower the duties on these articles it will either 
increase imports or seriously interfere with the revenues of the 
Government? 

Mr. Pitkin. If you lower it at all! 

Mr. Fordnby. Yes. If you remove it from the low grades! 

Mr. Pitkin. Entirely? 

Mr. Fordney. Entirely, yes, and reduce it in the high grades; it 
will do one of two things, it will either interfere with the revenue of 
the Government or increase imports? 

Mr. Pitkin. It would increase imports, and I do not think it would 
interfere with the revenue of the Government; but I think it would 
be an injustice to the American potter to take it off entirely from 
staple goods, because it is a large item. 

Mr. Fordney. Any increase of imports would interfere with the 
manufacturer and the labor that produced the goods, on anything, 
would it not? 

Mr. Pitkin. I think it would be a good thing to reduce the duty 
on the higher grade goods, because you and I and every one else that 
wants to buy a higher grade of goods could buy them at a more 
reasonable price, because the duty would be less, because those goods 
are not made in this country. They are not made in this country 
at all. 

Mr. Fordney. Then the higher grade does not come in competition 
with that same article made here; do I understand you to say that? 
Those goods are not made here at all? 

Mr. Pitkin. There are certain grades not made here at alL 

Mr. Fordney. Of the high grades and low grades? 

Mr. Pitkin. Of the high grades. 

Mr. Fordney. That is all. 

Mr. Longworth. Could you say about what proportion of the cost 
of the low-grade goods was labor? 

Mr. Pitkin. I can not say; I have not the figures and I do not 
know whether any of our people have the figures or not. 

Mr. Longworth. Would vou say it was a substantial percentage f 

Mr. Pitkin. As a manufacturer, I would say yes. I am a manu- 
facturer of a certain line of goods, and in that our labor is a con- 
siderable proportion of the cost of the goods. 

Mr. Longworth. You could not say as to the cost of producing the 
same kind of goods in England? 

Mr. Pitkin. In England? 

Mr. Longworth. Yes ; as to the cost of the labor. 

Mr. Pitkin. I do not think it would vary very much in the pro- 
portion. 

Mr. Longworth. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Pitkin. I think the proportion of labor probably in England 
is about the same that it is here, of the total cost, although I have not 
any figures on that. 

Mr. Randell. In your opinion what would be the percentage of 
decrease in the selling price in this country of the low grades if the 
tariff was entirely removed? 

Mr. Pitkin. If the tariff was entirely removed? 

Mr. Randell. Yes. 

Mr. Pitkin. I do not know that I can answer that question right 
offhand. We could easily furnish you the figures based on our pree- 
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ent selling price. It would be a considerable sum. If you take off 
55 per cent duty, you can readily see that there would be a very con- 
siderable decrease in the selling price. 

Mr. Randell. Of the American product! 

Mr. Pitkin. Of the imported product. 

Mr. Randell. Would it make any difference with the American 
product? 

Mr. Pitkin. You will have to ask the potters that question. They 
are right here; I should think it would. 

Mr. Randell. It would sound that way! 

Mr. Pitkin. Providing they should do it. 

Mr. Randell. In your judgment it would have that effect, would it 
not! 

Mr. Pitkin. I think they sell white ware pretty close, as it is now. 

Mr. Randell. Then what difference would it make to them? 

Mr. Pitkin. If they have a protection now of 55 per cent on which 
we take the geographical protection, the protection of breakages, the 
protection 01 freight, and all that sort of thing, which runs up in 
some cases to 80 or 90 per cent, if we take that protection away xrom 
them, I am sure you could see that if they sold goods cheaper in pro- 
portion to what they are selling them at now, it would make a great 
difference. They sell goods now at a great deal less than it costs to 
import them, and that is the reason I say they do not take advantage 
of all the protection they have. 

Mr. Randell. If the tariff was taken off, what would be the differ- 
ence in their selling price? 

Mr. Pitkin. I can only give an approximation. I should think 
it would reduce the price of English white ware at least 25 per cent, 
if not more. 

Mr. Randell. What is the amount of importations of that ware? 

Mr. Pitkin. In white ware? 

Mr. Randell. Yes. 

Mr. Pitkin. I can not answer that question, but the figures can be 
given you. All these figures can be supplied. 

Mr. Boutell. To what extent are American wholesalers or jobbers 
manufacturing abroad, if any? What interest have they with the 
foreign manufacturer? 

Mr. Pitkin. I am not aware that they have any interest 

Mr. Boutell. I did not know whether they had or not. 

Mr. Pitkin. There mav be some who have, but I am not aware of 
it. American importers having 

Mr. Boutell. Having any interest with foreign manufacturers, or 
manufacturing themselves, abroad? 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes. I was thinking of the wholesalers. There are 
some houses. For instances, Haviland & Co., whose name was up 
here, have a New York office. Their goods are all manufactured in 
Limoges. 

Mr. Boutell. Haviland & Co. ? Are they Americans or foreigners? 

Mr. Pitkin. They claim to be Americans. The fathers of the 
present manufacturers were born in America and went over to France 
and established a factory over there many years ago. 

Mr. Cockban. Where was that, at Limoges? 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes, sir; at Limoges. 

Mr. Boutell. When was it? 
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Mr. Pitkin. I can not answer that accurately ; in 1830 or 1840. 

A BYSTANDER. About 1850. 

The Chairman. With a tariff of 60 per cent they have not opened 
any branch factory here or moved their main factory here, have they? 

Mr. Pitkin. No, sir. As long as you have raised that question 

The Chairman. Any comments you want to make, of course I 
want you to make them. 

Mr. Pitkin. Yes. Well, I have assumed that that grade of goods 
not having been made here, it is difficult to make them, and that the 
conditions where they are now made are more favorable for making 
them there. You know that that is true of lots of industries which 
have been located in one district for one hundred years. The opera- 
tives have been trained to do that certain thing which they ao, to 
make certain things, and those things can be made cheaper in those 
districts than they could be made anywhere also. 

Mr. Boutell. Perhaps I had better make my question a little more 
u scopy," then. I do not know whether you can answer it or not. 

Mr. Pitkin. I will try. 

Mr. Boutell. Do you know to what extent American manufac- 
turers, American potters, are interested in foreign manufacturing! 

Mr. Pitkin. I think I ought to say this about the HavUands. I 
want to be sure to be correct. They live in France. They live there 
and do not live here. They are essentially French manufacturers. 
At the present time they are not American citizens — American citi- 
zens doing business in France — although they are in a sense. They 
were Americans. 

As to your other question, I think there are some houses doing busi- 
ness on the other side who have interests abroad. I think you could 
count them on half the fingers of one hand, so far as I know. In 
other words, they are a very scarce article. And another thing I 
would like to say is that, so tar as I know — and I would put $10,000 
right down in money on that table on it — that they are as honest and 
straight as a gun barrel, and that they would not do a dirty thing — 
they would cut off their hand before they would do it — those same 
people. 

Mr. Griggs. Put up your money. 

Mr. Pitkin. I am willing to put it up, sir, and I have got it — not 
with me. 

Mr. Griggs. I just thought I would call your bluff. [Laughter.] 



STATEMENT OF WIUIAM BURGESS, OF TBENT0N, N. J., BEPBE- 
SENTING THE UNITED STATES MANUFACTURING P0TTEBIE3 
ASSOCIATION. 

Monday, November £3, 1908. 

The Chairman. You are a manufacturer of pottery ? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Connected with that industry? 

Mr. Burgess. I am connected with the manufacture of pottery; 
yes, sir. I represent the United States Manufacturing Potteries As- 
sociation. 
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The Chairman. You are the same Mr. Burgess whose letter was 
read here this morning? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir; I acknowledge the allegation, although it 
is ten years old. and will say that I wrote a similar letter within two 
weeks to a gentleman in New York who is in the importing business, 
who had some question about what I thought about the English im- 
porters, to the same effect, that I have never had any question what- 
ever about the honesty of the English importers or their methods of 
doing business. But as to the matter of undervaluation in other 
lines, I think I can illuminate that question somewhat 

Perhaps no industry in the United States is more dependent for its 
existence on a protective tariff than is the pottery industry. The 
materials in the ground are worth from 25 to 50 cents a ton. When 
they are prepared in this shape [exhibiting specimen], as it comes 
from the miners, washed and cleaned, and from 60 to 70 per cent 
thrown out, it is worth from $10 to $12 a ton. Quartz and feldspar 
rock as they come from the ground have to be washed, calcined, and 

ground, and when they come to us it is worth from $7 to $12 a ton. 
riginally they are worth 25 to 50 cents a ton, in the ground. All of 
that difference represents labor, up to that point From that point 
to the crudest kind of pottery that is turned out — we have none here 
so crude — it enhances in value maybe* to $50 a ton, and when it 
becomes an article for ordinary table use it is worth $75 or $80 a ton. 
When we take some of the ware that has been spoken of in white 
china, it is worth over $200 a ton, and the various trades of fine ware 
run up to maybe $2,500 a ton, articles of that kina [exhibiting speci- 
men]. I did not get the exact price of this particular article, but I 
saw some made for Governor Murphy, of New Jersey, at $600 a 
dozen, that were of a similar design. I simply show you these various 
decorations to show that china ware of the most beautiful kind can 
be produced in this country. 

The Chairman. Was that at $600 a dozen American ware? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. That was made in Trenton, N. J., at the place 
that was referred to by Mr. Kinney, in the Lenox factory. 

Mr. Cockran. That is $50 a plate ? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. How much does that cost abroad, do you suppose? 

Mr. Burgess. They charge for their name, and it might cost more 
over there, but it might cost less. Intrinsically it would cost con- 
siderably less. 

Mr. Longworth. How much would that cost at a jeweler's? 

Mr. Burgess. I am not in the jewelry business. 

Mr. Longworth. Would it be $100 a plate? 

Mr. Burgess. It might, if they could find a purchaser at 100 per 
cent profit. So we can say roundlv that the total cost of pottery ware 
includes from 85 to 95 per cent labor in some form or other. The 
actual wages paid by the manufacturing potter to his operatives run 
from about 55 per cent of the total cost of labor to 45 per cent for 
material, including the fuel and other kindred materials that do not 
enters directly into the body of the ware. It is therefore our inten- 
tion, as we understand it is your desire, to present certain facts and 
figures relative to the cost, particularly the labor cost, of competing 
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Sroducts from various foreign countries. Pottery naturally sub- 
ivides itself into two general classes, namely, first, earthenware, 
which comprises glazed and unglazed clay products, the distinguish- 
ing characteristics being an open or porous body and of an opaque 
nature; and, second, china, comprising glazed and unglazea clay 
products of a vitreous or nonabsorbent character and translucent to a 
greater or less degree. Although both classes are composed to a great 
extent of similar material, yet they differ in many particulars as 
greatly as do cotton and silk. They differ, first, in the proportion of 
the ingredients entering into the body and glaze; second, in the 
process of manufacture ; third, in the cost of production, and, fourth, 
in general appearance and selling qualities. 

The tariff rate of pottery wares in the customs tariff act of 1897 
was based largely on the difference in the cost of production between 
Great Britain and the United States, and this largely on the relative 
costs of earthenware. At that time Great Britain was the chief com- 

Eetitor of the United States in pottery. Since that time conditions 
ave changed. To-day Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Japan are 
our chief competitors. 

Here I would like to refer you to that chart, copies of which I put 
before you. It gives graphically the conditions. 

The dotted line crossing the chart indicates the amount of goods 
shipped from Great Britain twenty-five years ago ? in 1884, $2,986,806. 
You see, it runs across until the highest point is reached, in 1896. 
In 1893, of unpleasant memories to the American potters, it reached 
a high point. Then, through the general depression of the trade, it 
dropped over a million dollars; but when the amount that had beeo 
imported was exhausted it immediately sprang up again, so that in 
1896 it reached the highest point. Then you can see the action of 
the Dingley tariff law very graphically portrayed there. In 1897 
the figures were about $4,000,000. They immediately dropped in 
1898 to $2,709,000, and run across the chart with very little vari- 
ation up to the present time, where they are just $100,000 less than 
they were twenty-five years ago. The black line commencing at 
the southwestern corner of the map indicates that Germany was send- 
ing to us at that time, in 1884, $690,000 worth. It has steadily gone 
up, following a little the depression after the enactment of the toll, 
but very quickly recuperating and going up to the northeast corner, 
where she now stands, at $5,300,000, or $2,200,000 more than from 
Great Britain. Then we notice a similar increase in Austria, from 
$161,000 to $991,000— almost a million. Japan is particularly 
interesting to us. Although those who have preceded me did not 9ee 
that it is a competing factor, we know that it is a very actively com- 
peting factor, that is injuring us very much in an indirect way. The 
importations from there for twenty-five years were $152,000. Last 
year they reached their highest point, just under $2,000,000, or more 
than from France in that time. 

Mr. E an dell. What line is it that represents Japan! 

Mr. Burgess. The continuous line. 

Mr. Clark. Do these figures out in the margin show the importa- 
tions! 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, 
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Mr. Clark. In no case do the figures here agree with what you 
state there. 

Mr. Bubgess. They are just the hundred thousands. 

Mr. Clark. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bubgess. Anything below the hundred thousands would hardly 
be shown on so small a scale, so that I have just put in the millions 
and the hundreds of thousands. We believe, gentlemen, that the time 
has arrived when these classes of merchandise should be separately 
classified and different rates fixed on earthern and china wares. 
Under the Dingley law great progress has been made in the manu- 
facture of earthenware in the United States, both as to quantity and 
quality, but the progress along the lines or china manufacture has 
been slight, owing to a greater proportionate cost of its production 
between this country, the Continent, and the Orient. 

As the methods of manufacture in Great Britain more closely cor- 
respond to those used in the United States, we can more accurately 
compare the cost of production between these countries. We will 
endeavor to do this in detail, and will then show by percentages 
based on actual data, which we will also present, the lesser cost of 
similar products in the various countries of Europe. The cost of 
production naturally divides itself into the amount of capital in- 
vested and the material and labor cost Then another item of great 
importance is the conditions which surround the labor. The condi- 
tions surrounding the producer must be noted, especially in relation 
to child and adult, male and female labor, the hours of labor, and in 
cases where piecework prices are paid, the special conditions under 
which payment is made. In all the above elements the American 
manufacturer is greatly handicapped. 

As to the matter of capital investment, it necessarily is much 
greater. Especially when you consider the cost of the mason at 
$9.26 per week, the carpenter at $8.85 per week, and others propor- 
tionately, you realize that the cost of a plant, a 6-kiln pottery, would 
be about $60,000, as against about $80,000 in this country. These 
figures are taken from actual estimates that were made under a given 
plan, with similar location, taken in England and in New Jersey. 

Then there are the necessary investments for working capital and 
the other investments in connection with the plant, such as the molds 
and saggers and those things that are required in the process, so that 
the total investment woulabe in England about $67,940, as against 
$93,464 in this country, or a difference of about 37 per cent. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 

Tabu I. — Plant investment 



Deiorlptloii. 


XofUib. 


Amtrfeaa. 


I/And, mftfihtiMiy, bufldfpgg, flxtuid ..... . ..-.......-....-—.-...... 


100,000 
1,200 
4,080 
S.000 


100,000 
S.814 


SftffgfirflL...... "._-—- — _--—.--.— --- — — — -— — — ——---.- r......,... n i 


Mold* , r --- ■ 


8.060 


Warv boards.. .. -ir .n, n...w..^. .................. . ,. - ..... 


t,000 






Trttal „. , 


ff,M0 


M,*M 







Difference, 17 ftr coot. 
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The principal materials entering into the potter's product, show 
43 per cent of American cost over English cost. That is, the cost 
of the materials that enter actually into the ware, the body materials, 
is only 31 per cent, but for the other materials we have to use, such 
as plaster, coal, and so on, there is a difference of 41 per cent. This 
table gives in detail the prices: 

Table II. — Materials. 





England. 


America. 


Ohma day: 

American. ...... 


Bo&v material. 


. pfT ton 2,240 pounda.. 




$11.20 
11.80 


English 




_ do.,,. 


S.57 


Ball clay: 

American....... 




.,,.,., do 


8 70 


Encllfti..^ 




-do. . 


•.45 


Flint dry........... 




.... . r7 ,„ m do 


4.42 
12.00 
10.20 


8 23 


Faldspar. _. — 




.„ „ do 


11.76 


8 tonflL... .......... 




do 


14.00 










Ararat*. M 


8.10 


10.74 




Other material. 


...... ..per ton 2,240 pownds- 




Sagger mail... . 


.90 

.06 
8.20 
2.75 


2.M 


Wad clay. . .. 




_ ._, .do 


1.82 


Sand 

Goal and flack- .. 




do 

........^ .„ dO, L _L 


8.70 
8.60 










Average 


1.85 


1.71 







Difference, body materials, 81 per cent 
Difference, other materials, 41 per cent. 

The great item, of course, is wages. The wages paid to the pro- 
ducing help can be arrived at in two ways: First by comparing the 
amount of wages actually earned by the various branches under con- 
ditions. Table No. 3 represents the comparative weekly earnings for 
the various branches of the pottery industry. The English figures 
are taken from a report made oy Mr. Bailey, president of the English 
Manufacturers' Association, and presented during a recent labor dis- 
pute to the board of arbitration. " The table," he explains, u was com- 
piled from returns sent in from 30 representative firms, and the earn- 
ings given averaged over a period of thirteen weeks between May 2 
and August 1." Mr. Bailey expressed the opinion that, during the 
period in question, short time was being worked by most of the 
operatives. 

In comparison with that we give the American figures, which were 
compiled from returns sent in by 30 representative firms in this 
country, covering the months of May, June, August, and September 
of the present year. We also append similar figures for laist year, 
when we were working fuller time. 
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(The table referred to is as follows:) 

Table III. — Comparative weekly earnings. 



865 



Enfland, 
MOB. 



Amerfca, 



America, 
1907. 



Plate makers.. 



Jlffgerers... 
Dtoh makers 



Dap makers: 
Men.. 



Women. 



Saucer makers: 
Men 

Women. 



Basin makers... 



Printers. 

Transferrers (women). 
Dippers 



Segfer makers 

Mold makers.. 



Throwers 

Turners.. 



Handlers: 
Men. 



Women.. 



Kllnmen.. 



19.90 
8.42 
7.92 

7.48 
4.94 

8.10 
4.08 
8.60 
6.94 
6.82 
2.00 
9.90 
7.70 
9.12 
6.08 
0.44 

6.70 
8.50 
7.20 



220.28 
22.12 
17.80 

19.10 



223.88 
26.09 
21.68 

22.00 



19.92 

~1S\S" 
14.13 
18.76 
7.17 
22.00 
17.68 
20.10 
26.00 
18.40 

19.48 

"iilio" 



22.94 

17.76 
19.73 
8.48 
28.62 
24.12 
26.72 
20.00 
21.08 

22.46 

~187S 



Arerage.. 



6.71 



18.86 



21.78 



Difference 1908, 178 per cent. 

t 

The result shows the average of these weekly earnings in England 
was $6.71. The average earning in this country during this present 
year, working slack time, was $18.35. Last year, as a matter of com- 
parison, it was $21.76. Some of the factories were not working full 
time then. That makes a difference during this present year of 173 
per cent of actual wages earned during about the same time and under 
similar conditions. 

Table No. 4 corroborates the English figures of Mr. Bailey, and , 
these figures are taken from the English Government reports on 
the standard rates of wages for 1908. They report similar figures 
very near the same. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 

Table IV. 

[From English Government reports, 1908.] 

Per week. 

Potters (clay workers) $6 to $8.40 

Kilnmen 7.20 

Laborers *- 4.62 

Decorators 7.20 to 9.60 

Another interesting statement was made by Mr. John S. Goddard, 
a prominent English manufacturer, during this hearing of the board 
of arbitration. This was to show how well the men were paid in 
England, and how uniform the payment was, so that they should not 
get their request for higher wages which they had made. He said : 

"On my works, taking men, women, and children employed, the 
average wage per head, per week, for the whole year, was one pound 
4 pence ($4.88). This included the manufacturers and everybody 
employed on the works." 
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Comparing these figures with the statistics of New Jersey for the 
same year — 1907 — we find that the average yearly earnings for pot- 
tery employees (not including manufacturers) was $619.27, or equiva- 
lent to $11.90 per week per head, or a difference between the New Jer- 
sey potters and the English potters of 144 per cent* 

Mr. Longwobth. What class of pottery is this! 

Mr. Burgess. This takes in particularly 

Mr. Longwobth. Inferior classes? 

Mr. Bubgess. This is what is known as earthenware. 

Mr. Longwobth. Earthenware? 

Mr. Bubgess. There are various grades of earthenware, and these 
figures are taken from the makers of the very best earthenware in 
Great Britain — in the world. 

Mr. Longwobth. That is ordinary labor? That is not highly 
skilled labor? 

Mr. Bubgess. Just as highly skilled as that employed in making the 
china ; the same class of labor. 

Mr. Underwood. Do your figures show how much wages went into 
the product produced? 

Mr. Bubgess. Yes : I will reach that later. 

Mr. Undebwood. So that you can make a comparison! 

Mr. Bubgess. Yes, sir. Of course you understand that in this com- 
parison the New Jersey statistics take in all kinds of labor, including 
women. They are not in this list. I made this list to conform as 
closely as possible with the English list, so that we could arrive at 
exactly the same percentage of difference, covering the same ground. 
Then, we compare in detail the piecework prices paid in England and 
the United States for articles in common use. As a matter of fact, 
through all the potteries of the world that I have come in contact 
with, piecework is paid almost universally in some form or other. 
Table rfo. 5 shows the comparative figures. 
. (The table referred to is as follows:) 

Table V. — Comparative piecework prices. 

DISH AND BAKER MAKEB& 
[Per dozen, in dollars and cents.] 



England. 



America. 



Par 
cent. 



Bakers: 

•-Inch 

6-lneh.~~~"~I 

7-Inch 

Mneh-I™IIIIIII~~™-I--I 

10-Inch 

Dishes: 



8-Inch. 



4-Inch 

6-Inch.. 



0-tnch 

7-Inch 

8-lnch 

•-Inch 

10-lnch 

U-lnch 

18-Inch 

14-tncb 



16-inch-. 



10.0698 
.0698 
. 0796 
.0798 
.09 
.0997 
.1097 
.1197 



.0696 
.0798 



.1107 

.1197 

.11 

.11 

.1798 

.1906 



10.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.18 
.15 
.18 
J8 

.08 
JO 
.11 
.18 
.18 
.16 
J8 
08 
J9 
.88 
•88 
.87 



48 
88 

50 
44 
60 



48 
83 
89 
10 
60 
84 
60 
H 
89 
81 
81 
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Table V. — Comparative piecework prices— Continued. 

PRESSING. 



Brush vases.. 



Butters, covered 

Chambers, covered: 

6 f S 



9>S- 



Comports: 

7-Inch 

8-Inch 

8-Inch 

Cuspidors: 

2*8 

1'8 

Covered dishes: 

7-inch 

8-Inch 

9-Inch 

10-Inch 

Covered casseroles: 

7-Inch 

8-Inch 

9-Inch 

10-Inch 

Creams: 

24'8 

30*8 

Ewers: 

6'8 

9*8 

Ewers, mootb 

Jugs: 

4|S 

12ri3™~"~~"™~ 

24's.. 



80'8 

86's 

Salads: 

7-Inch 

8-Inch 

9-Inch 

10-Inch 

Sauce boats 

Sauce tureens 

Sauce stands 

Sauce ladles 

Slop Jars 

Soups, covered 

Soup tureens: 

9-inch 

10-inch 

Soup stands: 
9-inch. 



10-lnch 

Soup ladles 

Parlor spittoons 

Sugars: 
24 f 8- 



80*8 

86* S— 
Teapots, 24's.. 



England. 



10.219 
.678 

.472 
.478 

.299 
.299 
.889 

.758 
.968 

.868 
.718 
.778 
.887 

.858 

.718 
.778 
.837 

.850 
.289 

.658 
.598 
.268 

.604 
.441 
.846 
.294 
.252 
.252 

.809 
.869 
.459 
.618 
.279 
.658 
.219 
.099 
2.159 



1.67 
1.91 



.488 
.488 
.18 



.899 
.859 



America. 



80.80 
.64 

.87 



.61 
.65 
.60 

1.47 
1.29 

1.01 
1.11 
1.24 
1.88 

.97 
1.06 
1.20 
1.83 

.45 
.42 

.92 
.82 
.46 

.85 
.70 
.66 

.46 
.42 
.86 

.65 
.75 
.86 
.96 
.42 

1.00 
.88 
.25 

2.58 
.60 

t.7« 
8.99 

.66 

.64 
.84 
.69 

.64 

.60 

.66 

1.00 



Per 
cent. 



87 
10 

105 
86 

70 
84 
77 

98 
84 



64 
59 
66 

47 
47 
64 

71 

74 
76 

40 
87 
78 

69 
66 
69 
68 
67 
48 

110 
103 
85 
83 
61 
62 
61 
152 
20 
87 

64 
66 

26 

46 

89 

189 

48 
60 
66 
87 



JIGGERING. 



Bowls: 
24's_ 
80*8.. 
86's.. 
42*8- 



Butters, individual.. 
Basins.. 



6-lnch— 
9-ineh~ 



Oops 

Saucers: 

Coffee 

Tea 

A. D-. 



*oy~ 



80.0846 


86.08 


.0277 


•06| 


.0231 


.06 


.0197 


.06 


.0126 


.0278 


.n 


.86 


.21 


.89 


.189 


.86 


.0147 


.0826 


.0189 


.8878 


.0168 


.0878 


.0126 


.0276 


.0U6 


.8838 



78 
100 
118 
164 

118 

86 
48 
88 
181 



84 

118 
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Tabu V. — Comparative piecework price* — Continued. 
JIGGERING— Continued. 



England. 



America 



Fruits, all sixes.. 

lee creams. 

Nappies: 

1-Inch 



4-inch.. 



6-lnch. 



0-lnch 

7-lneh 

8-Inch 

9-inch 

Plates: 

4-inch 



6-lnch.. 



6-inch 

7-inch 

8-lnch 

6-lncb deep 

6-lnch deep 

7-inch deep 

8-lnch deep 

6-lnch feet 

7-inch test 

8-inch fest 

6-inch deep fest.. 
7-inch deep fest-. 
8-inch deep fest.. 



L0168 


80.0875 


64 


.0108 


.0276 


64 


.0688 


.08 


86 


.0688 


.08 


16 


.084 


.10 


19 


.064 


.10 


19 


.0045 


.10 


6 


.0045 


.10 


6 


.1166 


.1* 


4 


.0168 


.08 


80 


.0180 


.066 


86 


.0216 


.04 


88 


.026 


.045 


» 


.0804 


.06 


78 


.0180 


.045 


188 


.0216 


.06 


188 


.0262 


.066 


HO 


.0304 


.0626 


108 


.024 


.06 


108 


.06 


.06 


88 


.088 


.626 


88 


.084 


.00 


160 


.06 


.065 


117 


.038 


.0725 


U9 



THROWING. 



Bowls: 
24s- 
808.. 
86s- 
42s.. 

Mugs: 
248- 



86s— 

42s... 
Sugars: 
248.. 



80s 



80.0815 


80.06 


.0258 


.04 


.021 


.035 


.0170 


.035 


.0815 


.055 


.0253 


.045 


.021 


.04 


.0170 


.08 


.0787 


.12 


.0787 


.18 



69 
59 
67 

86 

74 
78 



TURNING. 



Bowls: 

248 

80s 

86s 

42s 

Mugs: 

248 

808 

868 

428 

Sugars: 

248 

808 



90.0819 


80.00 


.0266 


.055 


.021 


.06 


.0188 


.05 


.0819 


.08 


.0255 


.071 


.021 


.07 


.0182 


.06 


.159 


.195 


.159 


.186 



115 
119 
174 

168 
194 
833 





HANDLING. 








Oops: 

Coffee ........... — - ------ 


80.0108 
.0147 
.0147 
.0147 

.0815 
.0858 
.081 
.0179 


1 

.06 
.08 
J* 

.99 


188 
ST4 
188 

188 

99 
198 


A. D. .- 

Tea.— .. ...———- 





Toy. - ............ ,.._— .r ...... ^ ^. —__....— -T...1T...... .._ 


Mugs: 

24*8 . .... ... 


Wn 




96*8. 




189 

889 


42*8 , --, 
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The prices referred to are computed on a net American currency 
basis, allowing 24 cents to the shilling, and the percentages are given 
in detail of each item, running from about 6 or 7 per cent on some 
items to 274 per cent on others. 

Then we have another class of labor, which are what I term the 
nonproducing help: Table No. 6 gives the average wages of these 
people, not the actual makers of the goods. 



jople, 



e table referred to is as follows:) 



Table VI. — Comparative wages, nonproducing help. 



Occupation. 



England. 



United 
8tatea. 



Bookkeeper!, par week--. 
Offlca clerks, per week.... 

Office bo7i> per week 

Teamsters, per week 

Engineers, per week 



Laborers, per week 

Oven firemen, per week 

Deeoratlnr firemen, per Win-. 
Head biscuit brasher, per kiln. 



Head float dresser, per kiln 

Biscuit ware girls, per kiln 



Olost ware girls, per kiln.. 

Olost warehousemen, per week 

Selectors, per week 

Slip makers, per week 

Pug-mill men, per week 

Dippers, per week 

Dippers' help (women), per week 

Dippers' help (boys), per week 

Kifbt watchman, per week 

Managers, per week 

Foremen, per week — 



$7.76 
4.70 
1.60 
6.00 
8.80 
6.20 

12.00 
1.76 
2.26 
2.26 
1.62 
1.62 
7.60 
8.66 
6.48 
4.74 



8.26 
1.68 
6.48 
14.40 
8.26 



Average— 



6.76 



818.00 
10.00 
4.00 
12.00 
18.00 
0.00 
20.00 
8.60 
6.60 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
16.00 
0.00 
12.00 
12.00 

8.60 
16.00 
26.00 
18.00 



10.87 



Difference, 108 per cent. 

The total percentage of difference in this group of wage-earners in 
proportion to the number of such employed is 145 per cent higher in 
America than in England. 

Table 7 shows the actual output of an English and an American 
pottery of equal size for one year, confining itself to the manu- 
facture of staple goods, and is figured at full journeyman's wages in 
each case. 

This is, perhaps, the best way of comparing the total cost, as the 
demand for such articles as plates, cups, saucers, and bowls far ex- 
ceeds in quantity such articles as covered dishes, teapots, and so forth. 
Thus the total amount paid in wages to the molders of the ware is 60 
per cent higher in cost in America than in England, just for that 
particular branch. I next give you in detail a table showing the 
actual figures, taken from the books of a factory making 213,785 
dozens of ware, of the actual output of the plant. 
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(The table referred to is as follows:) 

Table VII. — Total actual output of one pottery plant for one year. 



Articles. 



Dozen. 



Articles. 



Bakers, 24-lnch 

Bakers, 8-inch 

Bakers, 4-inch 

Bakers, 6-inch 

Bakers, 5-inch, single 

Bakers, 6-inch 

Bakers, 7-inch 

Bakers, 8-inch 

Bakers, 9-inch 

Bakers, 10-inch 

Bowls, 80a, oyster 

Bowls, 24s 

Bowls, 80s 

Bowls, 86s 

Butters, covered 

Butters, indi vidual 

Casseroles, covered, 7-inch 
Casseroles, covered, 8-inch 
Casseroles, covered, 9-inch 

Comports, 8-inch 

Cnspidores, 2s 

Cover dishes, 7-inch 

Cover dishes, 8-inch 

Creams, 80s 

Coffees, unhandled 

Coffees, handled 

Teas 

Dishes, 4-inch 

Dishes. 5-inch 

Dishes, 6-inch 

Dishes, 7-inch 

Dishes, 8- inch 

Dishes, 9-inch 

Dishes, 10-inch 

Dishes, 11-inch 

Dishes, 12-inch 

Dishes, 18-inch 

Dishes, 14-inch 

Dishes, 16-inch 

Ice creams, 84-inch 

Icecreams, 4-inch 

Jugs, 4s 

Jugs, 6s 

Jugs, 12s 

Jugs, 24s 

Jugs, 80s 

Jugs, 36s 

Mugs, 24s 

Mugs, 80s 



450 
75 
25 
25 
200 
880 
850 
550 
875 
500 
800 

1,000 

8,500 

1,000 
400 

4,000 
100 
125 
50 
100 
100 
200 
800 
700 

4,000 
10,000 
20,000 
125 
800 
180 
400 
275 
450 
450 
450 
400 
275 
400 
250 

1,500 

1,000 
25 
800 
625 

1,500 
700 

1,000 
800 

2,200 



Mugs. 86s 

Nappies, 5-inch , 

Nappies, 6-inch 

Nappies, 7-inch , 

Nappies, 8-inch 

Nappies, 9-inch , 

Nappies, 10-inch 

Plates, 4-inch 

Plates, 5-inch 

Plates, 6-inch 

Plates, 7-inch 

Plates, 8-inch 

Plates, 6 inches deep 

Plates, 7 inches deep 

Plates, 8 inches deep 

Plates, 5-inch festoons . . . 
Plates, 6-inch festoons... 
Plates, 7-inch festoons... 
Plates, 8-inch festoons... 

Plates, 6 inches deep 

Plates, 8 inches deep 

Plates, cake 

Plates, cup 

Sauce boats < 

Saucers, coffee 

Saucers, coffee, festoon.. 

Saucers, tea 

Saucers, tea, festoon 

Saucers, fruit, 81-inch . . . . 
8aucers, fruit, 4-inch .... 
8aucers, fruit, festoon 

Sugars, 24s 

Sugars, 80s 

Teapots 

Sauce dishes, tureens 

Sauce dishes, stands 

Sauce dishes, ladles , 

Soup dishes, tureens, 9s. . 

Soup dishes, ladles 

Soup dishes, stands 

Vases 

Basins, 9s 

Chambers, 9s 

Ewers, 6s 

Ewers, mouth 

Soaps 

Slop jars 



Total dozens 213,786 



The next table, No. 8. shows the several items making up the total 
cost of the above tabulation — that is, of their labor — covering the 
potters, the oven men, the mold makers, the sagger makers, and all 
other wages, and office and management, showing a difference of 111 
per cent in the actual total money paid out to wage-earners of the 
factories. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 

Table VIII.— Total wage cost*. 



Branches. 


England. 


Aassrlem. 


Potters (wsge>) 




_. _. -____ 


|18.6»4.69 
8,477.00 
1,129.00 
861.00 
6,788.50 
8,018.60 


tH,788.8S 


Oren men (wages) 

Mold makers (wages)- 




18,186.69 
8,499.69 


Bagger makers (wages) — 

All other wages 

Office aad management 






8,848.69 







14,064.0 
8,846.69 


Tetsl , — r 


f7.9tt.lf 


flB.8tt.9J 







Difference. Ill per cent. 
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Table IX shows the difference in the cost of materials in propor- 
tion to amount and kind used, making a difference of 43 per cent. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 



Table IX.— 


-Total material costs. 






Description. 


England. 


America. 


Materials entering Into the body and glaze.. 




H7.610 
12,402 


$22,156 
20,840 


Materials not entering Into same....... .. __ .. 






Total — -. -^.-,- 


80,012 


42,99$ 





Difference, 43 per cent 



Table X shows the total cost of the product of the above potteries 
in England and the United States, including everything excepting 
. the manufacturer's salary, and shows that the total cost is 75$ per 
cent higher in the United States than in England. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 



Table X. — Total cost 



Description. 


England. 


America. 


Labor .... ^..x^- - , ^- r , 


$27,802.10 

80,012.00 

5,065.00 

1,600.00 

650.00 

830.00 


$58,012.28 


Material and fuel 

Gas and water 


42,098.00 
7,430.00 
1,500.00 
1,460.00 
975.00 


Total 


86,849.10 


115,263. '£ 



Difference, 75 J per cent. 

The cost of the production of that amount of ware is $65,849.19 in 
England, as against $115,263.28 in America. 

]Sow as to conditions. It will be noted by referring to the above- 
mentioned Table 7 that although the piecework prices will average 
60 per cent higher in America than in England, yet the actual wages 
earned and paid, taken from Table 3, taken from practically the 
same time oi the year and under similar conditions in America, are 
173 per cent more in America than in England. Considering the 
conditions under which the work is done, we must first note the 
question of the age of the children. In England children may work 
in a pottery, under certain conditions, at 10 years of age. In America 
the age limit is 14. 

Second, in England female labor is employed in the ratio of 80 
females to 100 males. In America the ratio is 19 females to 100 
males. It will also be noted in Table 3 that cup making, saucer 
making and handling is done largely bv women in England, the 
same being done exclusively bv men in America. The following is 
taken from the report of the English Board of Trade relative to the 
standard wages prevailing in certain occupations in the principal 
industrial towns in the United Kingdom, on page 441. The quota- 
tion is as follows: 

It appears that women and girls are very largely employed In the pottery 
Industry. In some branches of the trade they are being employed to an Increas- 
ing extent upon work which a few years ago was performed almost exclusively 
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by men. They are now actively in competition with male labor; and as they 
are able to do similar work for lower wages they are gradually driving men 
from certain sections of the trade. The reason given for this is the usual one — 
women do the work as satisfactorily as men, and the cutting of prices in trade 
competition drives the employer to resort to lower-paid labor. 

I have found that there were some of the manufacturers who had 
such thorough discipline in their works that they have changed that 
method, to the great satisfaction of some of the working people, and 
are paying " good from hand." 

Fourth. As to the apprenticeship system in England, the indentur- 
ing of apprentices is an old-established English custom. Many of 
these indentures being made between the age of 10 and 12 years and 
expiring at the age of 21, secures to the manufacturer well-trained 
workmen and the benefit of such training for a period of years. 
Many of these apprentices begin at 48 cents per week the first year, 
increasing thereafter at the rate of 24 cents annually, so that, in some 
branches, a boy having worked four years at his trade will earn the 
sum of $1.20 per week. From that time to the expiration of his in- 
denture he is supposed to work at 50 per cent on the journeymen's 
wage scale. In some departments more than half the number em- 
ployed are apprentices. 

Mr. Gaines. How long did you say he was expected to work at 
half of the journeyman's scale? 

Mr. Burgess. It would depend on the time he commenced his ap- 
prenticeship. If he commenced at 10 years, he would work five 
years and get up to $1.20. From that age up to 21, which would be 
six years, he would work for 50 per cent off the journeyman's list. In 
America the trades unions have so regulated the making of appren- 
tices, their years of service, and their proportionate number to the 
journeymen employed that the American manufacturer has little or 
no benefit from the apprentice system, and must reckon his cost on 
the journeyman's rate oi pay. From the above statement of facts and 
figures it will be seen that the total average percentage of piecework 
cost is 60 per cent more in the United States than in England; that 
the average difference in cost, considering it from the standpoint of 
the potters production, is 111 per cent higher; and that, on account 
of tne various conditions surrounding the workmen, the actual wages 
earned are 173 per cent greater. That is about all on that English 
proposition. 

Mr. Longworth. How about their working hours over there? 

Mr. Burgess. They work about fifty-four hours in England. 

Mr. Longworth. Nine hours a day? 

Mr. Burgess. Ten hours a day and four hours on Saturday. On 
the Continent it is almost universally sixty-hours, ten hours a day, 
including Saturday. 

Without going so thoroughly into the detail of wages and condi- 
tions on the continent of Europe, the following comparative figures 
will show a much greater difference in actual making cost between 
the United States and these Dottery-producing countries than between 
the United States and England. Table No. 11 will show the rela- 
tive molding prices of earthenware plate, and so forth, in the various 
pottery centers of Europe and America. Just to give one instance, in 
Holland a 7-inch plate, an ordinary breakfast plate, is paid for at 
1.44 cents per dozen. We pay 4 cents a dozen. 
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(The table referred to is as follows:) 

Table XL 



Description. 



Hates*, 7-inch, per dozen. 

Oups. 



Saucers 

Bowls, jiggered 

Bowls, turned 

Cuspidors 

Teapots 

Oasseroles 

8oup tureens 



Holland. Germany. America 



10.0144 
.0048 
.0018 
.0048 
.014 

la""' 

.SO 
.00 



10.0148 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0001 
.12 



10.04 
.0325 
.0275 
.085 
.05 
.88 
.68 
.80 
2.07 



A still greater difference exists in the methods of manufacturers. 
Whereas men are employed in the United States as cup makers and 
saucer makers, women are largely employed in England and boys on 
the Continent. In the dipping or glazing of the ware men are em- 

?loyed in the United States and largely so in England, while on the 
!ontinent boys, and in some cases women, are employed to do this 
work at a cost of from 25 cents to 50 cents per day, as against our 
men at from $25 to $30 a week. In the United States and in Eng- 
land men are employed for the placing and emptying of the kilns. 
In Germany and Austria women are employed to place the ware in 
the "saggers" (firing cases), and young girls wad the " saggers " 
(that is, place rolls of clay on the edge of the " saggers " for sealing 
purposes), while one man carries the loaded saggers to the kiln 
mouth, where the second man places them in the kiln. Twelve to 
14 women with 2 men make up the kiln gang. These women are paid 
25 cents per day, while the men earn 96 cents per day. In America 
the operatives who do this work are all men, and earn on an average 
of $3 per day. The aggregate kiln men's wages in an American 
pottery is the largest single item of labor expense. It is therefore 
easy to be seen what a great advantage the continental manufacturers 
have in this particular item. The Tabor cost is about 220 per cent 
greater in America than on the Continent, making a total difference 
of cost of the production of earthenware of in the neighborhood of 
95 per cent. 

Now, we turn to the subject of china ware, which we perhaps are 
more deeply interested in at the present time. When we turn from 
the subject of earthenware, or clay products of a porous and opaque 
body, to that of china, porcelain, and so forth, or clay products of a 
vitreous and translucent character, we are dealing with an entirely 
different proposition. The manufacturer of china is surrounded 
with many difficulties not encountered in the manufacture of earthen- 
ware. Two new factories have started and two others are doing a 
little in that direction. Of those now operating, two are making a 
very high grade of china ware, finding a limited sale for it on account 
of its special merits. The others are confining themselves to the pro- 
duction of china for hotel purposes. Several others started after the 
enactment of the Dingley bill, and after a struggling existence have 
gone to pieces, discontinued, or failed. 

Hotel china has for many years been made in this country with 
varying success. I might say here that we in this country were the 
originators of the heavy hotel china, and we feel that we ought to 
keep it here. The Germans, having ever a watchful eye on the 
American demand, have within the past few years entered this par- 
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ticular market, having copied American shapes and styles, and are 
offering and are selling their product at prices which are rapidly 
displacing the American-made articles, it being the custom of these 
manufacturers to sell and deliver their product direct from the 
German factory to the American hotel consumer. While china of 
the thicker or stronger grades has been produced with some success, 
yet it has been commercially impossible to manufacture the thinner 
and cheaper grades. These goods are produced largely in Germany, 
Austria, and Japan, and are being imported and sold at such low 
prices as to become potent competing factors with the cheaper grade 
of American earthenware. It is a well-known fact that any house- 
wife will prefer an article of china to one of earthenware, if the dif- 
ference in cost is not too great Now ? the price of the imported 
china article is so low that the competition is almost direct with our 
earthenware. To this particular grade of ware we wish to ask your 
especial attention and consideration. 

I have shown you from various points of view the difference in 
the cost of production between English and American earthenware* 
While I can not compare in such detail and in the same manner the 
difference in cost of china, yet I will endeavor to show how that dif- 
ference in cost is vastly greater than the difference in the cost of 
earthenwrire. Just after the enactment of the tariff law a German 
manufacturer came to this country 

Mr. Cockean. Which tariff law? 

Mr. Burgess. The Dingley law; the present law. This German 
manufacturer came to this country with the idea that with a duty of 
from 55 to 60 per cent he could start making the china in this coun- 
try. After spending some weeks in thoroughly investigating the 
wages and the conditions surrounding the manufacture of pottery 
wares, he made the statement that " it would be a mistake to even 
attempt to manufacture china in the United States under the present 
tariff, considering the labor cost." He stated that where men were 
earning from $20 to $25 per week in the dipping, girls at the cost of 
$3 a week were doing the same work, and he made various other com- 
parisons, which I give in my brief, but will not give you now. 

In further confirmation of the above statement, I desire to present 
official figures from the Sonneberg Chamber of Commerce, referring 
to pottery wage-earners, giving the average weekly earnings by age. 
Sonneberg is one of the pottery centers of Germany. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 

Table XII. — Giving the average weekly earnings, &y age. 



Per week. 



Males under 10 years, day wage 

Males under 16 years, piecework 

Males 16 to 20 years, day wage. 

Males 16 to 20 years, piecework 

Males over 20 years, day wage 

Males over 20 years, piecework 

Females under 16 years, day wage 

Females under 16 years, piecework 

Females 16 to 20 years, day wage 

Females 16 to 20 years, piecework 

Females oyer 20 years, day wage 

Females oyer 20 years, piecework 



|2.» 
2.88 

2.88 

i.n 

8.69 
•7.20 
t.10 
i.88 
2.11 
2.64 
2.11 



Time, sixty hoars per week. 



• Maximum. 
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You will see that the women over 20 years of age get, working for 
a daily wage, $2.16 a week, and the maximum man's wage per week 
is $7.20. 

I further present Table No. 13, being figures taken from such 
sources as the report of Mr. C. M. Pepper, the special agent for the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, for 1908, and the report of an 
inquiry by the English Board of Trade into the rates of wages, etc., 
in German towns, 1908, and from personal investigation, showing 
that the average cost of labor, or average earnings rather, in Ger- 
many were $5.27 a week, in Austria $4.85 a week, as against $16.79 
with us. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 

Table XIII. — Average weekly earning*. 



Description. 



Germany. 



Austria. 



America. 



Jlfgermen. 



Preaeera 

Oaeters (men) 

Castors (women) 

Dippers (women) 

Dippers (men) 

Brothers (women) 

Kiln placers (women). 
Kilnmen.. 



15.78 
0.78 
7.68 
4.86 
8.47 



16.01 
6.02 
7.12 
4.76 
2.74 



Mold makers 

Bagger makers.. 
Warehousemen.. 

Selectors 

Printers 

Transferrers 

Packers.. 



Laborers (common) 

Laborers (beary work). 



8.47 
8.47 
6.76 
8.42 
7.40 
6.54 
8.04 
6.72 
2.16 
6.75 
8.06 
4.28 



2.74 
2.74 
5.28 
8.12 
7.01 
6.00 
2.18 
6.48 
2.74 
5.28 
2.67 
8.66 



888.80 
16.48 
17.10 



80.00 
6.00 

~2o7bo 

20.88 
28.80 
16.00 

0.00 
10.57 

7.40 
18.00 

7.50 

0.00 



Averafe.. 



6.27 



4.86 



16.70 



Average difference Germany and America, 218 per cent 
America, 246 per cent. 



Average difference Austria and 



Now, I must make a little explanation of this table, which does not 
agree with the other, Table III, but you must not be misled, because 
we are referring now to a different proposition. This is china, and 
the other was earthenware. That table was taken from thirty differ- 
ent pay rolls, whereas this was taken from three, about the only three 
that have any pay roll in this line ? and none of them were working 
full time, so that it is a very low estimate. This table was taken from 
some of the other branches of the work that were not included in the 
former, which was. made to be accurate in comparison with Mr. 
Bailey's report 

Next I £iveyou a table giving in detail some piecework prices which 
are paid in Germany and in America.^ And also a table showing the 
prices of materials in Germany, Austria, and America, showing a dif- 
ference of about 33 per cent between Germany and America and 47 
per cent between Austria and America. The principal item of differ- 
ence is the coal, in Germany it being comparatively high, even higher 
than in America, on account of the coal oeing controllea by a trust 

Table XIV gives in detail the relative piecework prices which are 
paid in Germany and in America. These prices differ somewhat in 
the different parts of Germany, as they differ to an extent in the 
United States, but the figures herewith given are conservative, and 
taken from wages actually paid for the making of similar articles. 
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Tablb XIV. 



Description. 



Germany. 



America. 



Plates, 8-lnch, per dozen 

Plates, 7-Inch, per dozen 

Plates, 6-lnch, per dozen 

Plates, 5-inch, per dozen 

Plates, 8-Inch, deep, per dozen 

Plates, 7-fnch, deep, per dozen. 

Plates, 6-lnch, deep, per dozen 

Fruit saucers 

loo creams — ....._ — — _— — ... . 

Oatmeals 

Oups, handled.. 

Gaps, thin 



10.04 


•0.11 


.030 


.07 


.034 


.08 


.017 


.05 


.04 


.13 


.08 


.115 


.0?4 


.10 


.015 


.06 


.016 


.06 


.02 


.07 


.031 


.U 


.041 


.17 



Materials. 

The cost of materials varies somewhat, according to the location of 
the factories and the quality of the material. The averages are given 
in Table XV. The German coals are controlled by a trust, thus ac- 
counting for the relatively high price. 

Table XV. — Average material costs. 



Material. 



Germany. 



Austria. 



China clay : 

Ball clay 

Flint 

Feldspar 

Sagger clay — 

8 and 

Ooal 



10.64 


$12.20 


*M.« 


5.72 


3.06 


8.70 


7.73 


6.09 


8.9 


7.73 


8.11 


u.w 


2.85 


2.16 


2.44 


1.43 


1.34 


S.70 


8.09 


2.03 


S.» 



Average.. 



5.64 



4.94 



7.37 



Average difference, Germany and America, S3 per cent 
America, 47 per cent. 



Average difference, Austria and 



Taking into consideration the great difference in actual labor cost 
as given in the above tables, averaging 218 per cent, together with 
the difference in the cost of materials, averaging 40 per cent, we have 
sufficient difference to warrant us in asking a much higher rate of 
protection ; but when we further take into consideration the fact that 
much of the work done in America by men is done in Germany and 
Austria by women and children, the figures given do not truly indi- 
cate the very great difference in total cost, we are far within con- 
servative limits when we state that the cost of producing a given 
amount of china ware in this country is fully 125 to 140 per cent 
higher than the cost of producing the same in Germany or Austria. 
Now as to freight rates much has been said at past hearings relative 
to the geographical protection enjoyed by American manufacturers. 
The protection afforded in times tnat are gone on account of the 
necessarilv slow delivery of the goods is a thing of the past For- 
merly orders had to be placed months before the deliveries could be 
expected. To-day, with the use of the cable and fast ocean steam- 
ships, deliveries can be made in cases of necessity almost as quickly 
as they can from the American pottery centers. These foreign de- 
liveries can be and are being made at a cheaper freight rate than the 
American manufacturer can secure. I want to add something which 
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I have not beside me at the moment, the through freight rates from 
Germany into the interior ports of our own country as compared 
with the same rates that we have to pay. In addition to these 
especially low trans- Atlantic rates the German manufacturers have 
special concessions which the government railways give them, the 
domestic rate being 25 to 30 per cent higher than the special export 
rate. Before granting this concession the railroad authorities require 
the most positive proof of the actual exportation, and the shipment of 
these goods by bills of lading and certificates that the goods have 
actually gone. They require this before they will make the con- 
cession. 

There is one thing I want to call special attention to. The great 
discrepancy between the United States official figures on imports 
from Germany for the year 1907, and the German official figures of 
the same merchandise to the United States is significant, and may in- 
dicate another reason for the immense increase in the importations 
from Germany. The United States import figures on earthenware 
and china ware for 1907 — our import figures from Germany — are 
$5,153,943, whereas the German export figures for the same goods 
at the same time were $8,114,848. Where did the shrinkage take place ? 

Mr. Cockran. You mean export goods to this country ? 

Mr. Burgess. The identical goods, the export goods in the same 
time. 

Mr. Cockran. To this country? 

Mr. Burgess. To this country. Their export figures to this coun- 
try at the same time were $8,114,848. That is from their official rec- 
ords. Our import figures for the same goods in the same time were 
valued at $5,153,943, almost $3,000,000 difference. 

Mr. Clark. Five million dollars? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

The Chairman. And the 60 per cent duty was paid on the $5,000,- 
000 figure? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. Did that happen since this new rate was made 
with Germany, or before that time? 

Mr. Burgess. It happened last year — 1907. 

Mr. Underwood. Tnat was since the new arrangement has been 
made with Germany? 

Mr. Burgess. No, sir; the fiscal year ended June 30. The agree- 
ment commenced July 1, 1907. 

Mr. Underwood. Did that same discrepancy of figures occur before 
that time? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir; that was for the year 1907. 

Mr. Dalzell. That does not apply to any other year? 

Mr. Burgess. These are the only figures I have. I happened to run 
across them in England. The Englishmen, you know, are very much 
stirred up about the tariff question, and this was in the report of the 
Tariff Commission. The amount attracted my attention at once, be- 
cause I had our own figures in mind. They were showing how the 
English exportation to the United States had remained practically 
at the same, and how the German had so enormously increased. 1 
hunted up the gentleman who made this statement and asked him 
where he got these figures, and he said he did not remember, but from 
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some official source, and when I went to Berlin I went to the pub- 
lisher of the government statistics and dug it out 

Mr. Dalzell. What I want to get at is: Is this peculiar to the 
year 1907, or does such a discrepancy exist for any other year? 

Mr. Burgess. I do not knowj but from my observation I should 
say it was not an uncommon thing. 

The Chairman. I understand that is the only year for which you 
have the figures? 

Mr. Burgess. That is the only year for which I have figures. 

Mr. Clark. I wish you would repeat what you said to Mr. DalzelL 
I did not hear it. 

Mr. Burgess. My answer was that I had no other figures than 
those for the last year, but that from my own experience for the last 
five years on matters pertaining to importation I should judge that 
it was not an uncommon thing. 

Mr. Clark. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. Underwood. Another question. Does that discrepancy in the 
figures, as shown by the exports from Germany on their books and 
the imports from this country on our books, pertain to other coun- 
tries that are exporting china to this country, including the English 
exports? 

Mr. Burgess. The English exports are almost identical with ours. 

Mr. Clark. How about the French exports? 

Mr. Burgess. I do not know. The English and the German are 
the only exports that I have. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 

China and earthen ware imports from 1881 to 1908. 



Year. 



England. 



Germany. 



Austria-Hun- 
gary. 



Japaa. 



1884 

1885 
188G 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 



12,986,806 
3,018,101 
8, 192, 146 
3, 530, -144 
3,941,670 
8,845,620 
8, 954,004 
4,325,413 
4,511,210 
4,765,774 
8,248,165 
4,661,276 
4,847,357 
4,017,233 
2,709,767 
2,933,234 
3,236,388 
8,186,969 
2,928,391 
2,995,976 
8,212,471 
2,804,811 
2,758,696 
8,147,840 
8,147,810 



$697,864 
808,327 
781,612 
858,369 
985,829 
1,087,156 
1,165,827 
1,390,018 
1,681,961 
1,852,718 
1,518,607 
1,910,263 
2,692,110 
3,033,661 
2,089,762 
2,252,236 
2,787,168 
8,392,826 
8,651,216 
8,961,501 
4,815,848 
4,770,443 
6,131,974 
6,153,943 
6,287,267 



$161,464 
183,427 
253,829 
894,829 
471,840 
619,587 
643,385 
624,000 
637,730 
808,194 
664,112 
702,336 
782,903 
558,816 
509,310 
601,097 
648,013 
622,086 
696,172 
714,131 
856.262 
909,929 
1,022,264 
944,498 
991,841 



75, MS 

97,224 

68,8ft 

141,217 

204,461 

2K.2BI 
837, m 
407,111 
835,441 
196, m 
887, 611 
429,068 
818,712 
290,121 
873,29 
459, Ml 
469,717 
619,811 
711.221 
967,021 
1,530,401 
1,976,156 
1,452,15s 



Now I want to turn to the matter of French china. The competi- 
tion from France is becoming more and more direct and acute. The 
prices formerly secured by the French importer have been greatly 
reduced on account of the increasing excellency of the competing 
German china product. We, as American manufacturers, have, 
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therefore, to reckon with the cheap labor of France. The French 
pottery operative does not work as hard as does his German cousin. 
The rate of wages is somewhat higher, but the amount of actual earn- 
ings is no greater. Table No. 16 will give the making prices of the 
French china ware in comparison with similar articles made in 
America. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 

Table XVI. 



Description. 



Franc*. 



America. 



Dishes, 8-Inch, per dozen 

Dishes v 7-Inch, per dozen- 
Dishes, 8-inch, per dozen — 

Dishes, 0-inch, per dozen 

Dishes, 10-inch, per dozen 

Dishes, 12-inch, per dozen 

Dishes, 14-inch, per dozen — 
Dishes, 1 6-lnch, per dozen.. 



Plates, 8-inch, per dozen 

Plates, 7-inch, per dozen 

Plates, 6-Inch, per dozen 

Plates, 7-Inch, deep 

Plates, 6-inch, coup 

Fruit saucers, 41-inch 

Tea saucers 

Ou pa- 



Oovered dishes 

Soup tureens 

Sauce tureens 

Creams 



80.078 


80.195 


.10 


.225 


.12 


.24 


.14 


.27 


.17 


.80 


.25 


.68 


.81 


.68 


.40 


.75 


.066 


.122 


.054 


.092 


.049 


.06 


.059 


.115 


.045 


.10 


.043 


.05 


.036 


.05 


.055 


.14 


.96 


1.25 


1.56 


2.07 


1.08 


1.88 


.36 


.64 


.29 


.42 



The prices of materials I also give in the following table: 

Table XVII. 



Description. 



France. 



America. 



Ohma day.. 
Flint- 



Feldspar 

Bagger clay 

Coal 



87.40 


818.28 


4.80 


8.28 


18.50 


11.76 


1.45 


2.16 


8.15 


8.60 



The method of manufacture and the conditions under which the 
manufacturing is done differ greatly from similar work done in the 
United States. Much of the ware made by hand by men in the 
United States is made by the process of casting, and done almost 
exclusively by women, at a reduction of about 45 per cent below the 
French hand-work process. Considering the figures given, a con- 
servative estimate of the difference in labor cost of production is 
that it is 175 per cent higher in the United States than in France. 

I come now to Japanese china ware. In discussing the problem 
of Japanese competition in china wares we are at a loss to find words 
sufficiently strong to describe the conditions that confront us. By 
referring to the above table of imports from 1884 to 1908, you will 
observe the rapid increase of importation from Japan in recent 
years. In 1885 the importations from Japan were about $76,906. 
In 1907 they were $1,976,153, the rapid increase being during the 
past six years almost 100 per cent per annum. There are reasons 
for this great increase. The Japanese are alive to the development 
of their own resources. They sent to this country as well as to tike 
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European pottery centers a commission of potters and commercial 
men, men who not only discovered the western methods of manu- 
facture and purchased machinery of the most modern and effective 
sort for their own development, hut discovered the American market 
required something more than the articles of purely Japanese de- 
sign. One of those who preceded me said that Japan was very much 
asleep in this way. I know to-day, at first hand, that they came to 
Trenton and got an entire pottery outfit of the most modern type of 
machinery and sent it to Japan, and are using it at the present time. 
They immediately commenced the manufacture of goods specially 
adapted for the American demand, and through their American 
agents very rapidly secured a large share of the American market 
Many of the articles now coming from Japan are almost undis- 
tinguishable from those produced in Germany, and in some cases 
compare favorably with the French. 

It must be borne in mind that the figures indicating importations 
in this chart of importations do not, except to a very small decree, 
represent the amount of competition. These figures of imports from 
Japan are only from the extremely low foreign invoice price of goods 
in Japan. They must be multiplied at least four times before we 
arrive at a conception of the competing value of the Japanese goods 
in this country. 

As to the cost of production, from the best sources of information 
obtainable the Japanese potter earns about $1.50 a week and the 
skilled decorators $5 a week, whereas the great mass of decoration 
for the American market is performed by girls earning from 60 cents 
to 90 cents per week. 

The Japanese potter has not as yet discovered material suitable for 
the production of the cheaper grades of earthenware. The Japanese 
Government has established a technical school for the development of 
the ceramic industry and has offered special prizes for the production 
of earthenware similar to that made in Great Britain and the United 
States. 

The manufacture of Japanese ware has been, and is, largely con- 
fined to the production of tea sets and odd pieces of useful and orna- 
mental wares. How soon the production of dinner ware will be de- 
veloped is problematical. 

I nope that the following will be especially noted, because it has 
been said that we have no direct competition with Japan. A very 
large demand formerly supplied entirely by the American pottery for 
articles used by the cereal manufacturers, tea and coffee establish- 
ments, and by the 5 and 10 cent stores, has been in the last three 
years very largely supplied by the Japanese goods. In that connec- 
tion I would like to call attention to the tremendous increase in busi- 
ness. The increase in twenty-five years from England was about 5 per 
cent To start with, our own increase from 1884 or 1888 to the pres- 
ent time has been about 75 per cent. 

The Chairman. What is the total of this country now? 

Mr. Burgess. This year, as near as it can be estimated, it is 
$14,000,000. It was something over $15,000,000 last year. 

The Chairman. It was greater last year? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir; it was between $15,000,000 and $16,000,000. 
The import goods, as they compete with us, with the duty and every- 
thing added, run up between $28,000,000 and $29,000,000; so that we 
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are actually only supplying, at a very conservative figure, not one- 
third of the consumption of this country to-day. But the increase, as 
I was saying, from England was about 5 per cent. My recollection 
is that from Germany it was over 500 per cent, from Austria it was 
about the same, and from Japan it was something over 2,000 per cent 
increase. 

. I beg the privilege of submitting a brief to the committee, with a 
few supplements, before the 4th of December. ^ 

The Chairman. Do you desire to say anything about your propo- 
sition to change the ad valorem base to wholesale value in this 
country? 

Mr. Burgess. I believe that that is the only way that we will ever 
arrive at a satisfactory collection of the duties that Congress intends 
us to have. 

The Chairman. You have a brief on that subject? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You had better submit that to the reporter. 

Mr. Clark. You think that scheme is feasible, do you? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir; I have no question about it whatever, be- 
cause anything that is sold in this country is bound to have a market 
value. 

Mr. Clark. Certainly. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you something about the use of ma- 
chinery in making crockery now in this country. To what exent is it 
used? 

Mr. Burgess. To a very small extent. The potters have been try- 
ing ever since I have been in business, for thirty years, to use ma- 
chinery at every point they could. They have improved some- 
what, and we are making certain articles in a little cheaper way; but 
not a piece of our ware can be made without the use of the human 
hand. You must bear in mind that when the article is molded it 
is not a finished article. It is formed and prepared for the processes 
that come after, in the way of firing, and then glazed. So that 
after we pay for an article it is a long while before it is completed 
and ready for the market, and during all that process from the time 
it actually leaves the potter's hands there is no possible way in which 
we can use a machine in the progress. 

The Chairman. What per cent of labor has been saved by any 
improvement in machinery in the last twelve years? 

Mr. Burgess. I do not remember that there has been any labor- 
saving machinery introduced in the twelve vears. 

The Chairman. In the last twelve years i 

Mr. Burgess. I do not recall anything at the present time. 

The Chairman. You are making pottery, then, about as they did 
one hundred years ago? 

Mr. Burgess. We are not using the kick wheel as they used to use 
it, using it with the foot. That is run by steam. But it is on the 
same general principle. 

The Chairman. So that you have not been able to improve the 
situation much practically by the use of machinery ? 

Mr. Burgess. No, sir. 

The Chairman. The material itself in its original state is of very 
little value? 
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Mr. Buhgess. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. A ton of it is worth how much, taken from the 
earth? 

Mr. Burgess. In the earth it is worth from 20 to 25 cents, and it 
will cost, depending on the material, from 50 cents to a dollar to gti 
it out, but not ready for market. 

The Chairman. In the process in preparing that do you use co»l 
to bake it? • 

Mr. Burgess. In the preparation of the material? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Burgess. No; they use coal in the calcining of the flint, and 
sometimes the spar, but not the clay. 

The Chairman. How much coal will calcine a ton of it? 

Mr. Burgess. That is a little out of my line. I could not b*> ac- 
curate about that. 

The Chairman. In firing the pottery afterwards, how much x>al 
per ton of pottery do they use, roughly speaking? Can you attte 
that? 

Mr. Burgess. I could tell about a kiln, but I do not know just how 
it would figure out by the ton of pottery. 

The Chairman. I suppose the coal itself is pretty much all repre- 
sented by labor, is it not? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir ; I think so. We think there is a pretty good 
profit in some of it, when we have to pay the bills; but it is the labor 
cost at the mines and the freight cost in getting it to us, which is 
very largely labor. 

The Chairman. The royalty on the coal is usually about 10 cents 
a ton? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

The Chairman. What other materials do you use? 

Mr. Burgess. We use various other kinds of clay. 

The Chairman. What other materials? 

Mr. Burgess. That is all we use for body materials, as a rule. 
Glaze materials we use; carbonate of lead, oxide of zinc, and boracic 
acid. 

The Chairman. So that you say 85 to 90 per cent of it is labor? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

The Chairman. You did not put in that the cost of labor in pro- 
ducing the coal ? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes; for the total cost of production of the finished 
article. That includes the cost of all the various materials. 

The Chairman. How much crockery earthenware, especially com- 
mon yellow ware, is exported to Canada? 

Mr. Burgess. I never heard of any. 

The Chairman. You have been manufacturing all this time? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes; I have been in the business. 

The Chairman. Have any of your potters ever sold there? 

Mr. Burgess. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear of any being sold there before 
today? 

Mr. Burgess. I was utterly astonished at hearing the statement 
made to-day, and I inquired from the other manufacturers here, and 
none of them had heard of any dinner ware being exported, except 
possibly some one would come to the factory and want to send a dinner 
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set over to a friend in Canada. The only way I could explain the 
figures, if they are accurate figures, would be by the sending out of 
electrical porcelain, porcelain for electrical apparatus. I know that 
there is a good deal of that exported to Soutn America and various 
other countries. Then there is some little sanitary ware which has 
gone from this country to Canada, but Canada put sufficient embargo 
on that to force the American sanitary potteries, or one of them, to 
go over into Canada and build an establishment there, and they are 
now supplying the Canadian market from their own factory in 
Canada. 

The Chairman. Have you ever heard of any other as being ex- 
ported there? 

Mr. Burgess. No, sir; I do not know of any other. 

The Chairman. I do not desire to ask anything further. 

Mr. Underwood. You gave us a statement of the amount of wages 
that went into the production of this pottery, carrying it clear down 
to the rock — the raw materials) 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you know whether there is any duty on the 
raw materials) 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. That duty protects the labor that produces the 
raw materials) 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. I would like to have you eliminate the question 
of labor that goes into the raw material, or your basic material, and 
give us a statement of the cost of the labor in pottery. 

Mr. Burgess. It is between 55 and 60 per cent. 

Mr. Underwood. Fifty-five and 60 per cent) 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir; that is right out of our pay rolls. 

Mr. Underwood. Now, have you on the table before you a piece of 
china that the average consumption in the American market calls 
for. I do not mean the very high priced or the very low priced, but 
what you sell to the average citizen. 

Mr. Burgess. I have not anything of our own production. I have 
a common article here that was very interesting to me because we 
were making identically the same plate for a party in Boston, and 
they were selling it at 10 cents. That is a plate I picked up in a 
retail way at 13 cents on the other side of the water, and the same 
plate in this country was being sold here at 10 cents ; I mean the 
identical plate, not of our make [exhibiting plate]. Here is a piece 
of the earthenware for the million [exhibiting another plate]. 

Mr. Underwood. Is that class of pottery that you nold in your 
hand the class of pottery that one gentleman testified this morning 
was mostly made by the American producer) 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And the importation is small in that class) 

Mr. Burgess. No, sir; the importation is very large in that class. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the percentage ot importation on that) 

Mr. Burgess. It is hard to tell, because they are grouped together 
in our statistics, " china and earthen ware." It would be simply a 



Mr. Underwood. I meant the percentage, not the actual amount. 
Mr. Burgess. I have no way of getting that 
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Mr. Underwood. Does the importation of that amount to one-third 
of the product? 

Mr. Burgess. One-third of our product? 

Mr. Underwood. Yes. 

Mr. Burgess. No; I do not think it would. I think we supply 
fully three- fourths of this class of goods. 

Mr. Underwood. Of that product? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. And you say that would represent an average 
piece of tableware used by the American consumer? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. Will you describe that piece you hold in your 
hand so that the stenographer can get it down, so that it will snow 
in the record what it is? 

Mr. Burgess. That is a piece of what is known as semiporcelain 
ware, made by the Homer Laughlin china firm, of East Liverpool, 
with a small stamped gold border and gold lines. 

Mr. Underwood. Now, I want to ask you what a dinner set of that 
class of china will be sold for in this country by the American manu- 
facturer; I mean the factory price? 

Mr. Burgess. That is a little out of my line. I have not been 
identified with that end of the business in about five years, and I do 
not know at the present time. My colleague, who is going to follow 
me, will be able to give you definite and exact figures on that point 

Mr. Underwood. What was the selling price five years ago or that 
class of china? What did it sell for at the factory? 

Mr. Burgess. It would be in the neighborhood of $6 a dinner set 

Mr. Underwood. Six dollars a dinner set? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. How much of the cost of that dinner set, that $6, 
do you say is wages? 

Mr. Burgess. I should say from $3.50 to $4 of that is wages. 

Mr. Underwood. From $3.50 to $4 is wages out of the $6 dinner 
set? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes^sir. 

Mr. Underwood. What will a similar set of dinner ware cost laid 
down in New York, with the duty added, of course? 

The Chairman. Do you mean imported? 

Mr. Underwood. I mean imported; yes. 

Mr. Burgess. I have not those figures in my mind at all, but I 
should say in the neighborhood of $6.50. I have not those figures. 

Mr. Underwood. Imported china of the same kind laid down in 
New York would cost $6.50. What do you say is the amount of wage 
that goes into that imported china? 

Mr. Burgess. It is aoout 45 per cent of the total cost in England. 

Mr. Underwood. That would make it, in round figures, how much? 

Mr. Burgess. In the neighborhood of $1.30 to $1.45. 

Mr. Underwood. $1.45. That makes a difference in your wage 
estimate of $2.05 between the foreign labor and the domestic labor on 
that dinner set? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. The materials are in greater proportion to the 
total cost in England than the wages, on account of the cheaper 
wages. In our case almost the reverse is true. Our wage cost is in 
about the same proportion as their material cost to the total cost 
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Mr. Underwood. You heard the statement made by one of the 
gentlemen this morning that *vhere we work one man here, in Japan 
tney work one man with three or four helpers. What do you say to 
that statement? 

Mr. Burgess. I do not know, but I do not think that is correct. 
While I have not been to Japan to investigate, I have seen pictures 
of the potters at their work in Japan ; and I have never seen anything 
to indicate that they make it in any very greatly different way from 
what we do, except in a much cruder way. In their old shops they 
have the kick wheel instead of the machine-driven throwing wheel. 

Mr. Underwood. You do not claim then that your information in 
reference to the labor cost is accurate from your own information? 

Mr. Burgess. No ; I said that that was from the best information I 
had ; and I got that very directly, because my son was there, and he 
made some inquiries directly at the factory. 

Mr. Underwood. It was stated this morning in reference to Jap- 
anese pottery that the Japanese only made small articles, and that it 
was impossible for them to make a large platter or dinner plate, as a 
rule. Do you agree with that proposition, or not? 

Mr. Burgess. In a general way, yes; otherwise, no. We have a 
sample here that will disprove that statement. I think that [indi- 
cating] is a pretty nice piece of " flat ware," as we call it; and it is 
known as the " new china of Japan." 

Mr. Underwood. But that china has not. up to this time, entered 
into the market to any great extent, has it? 

Mr. Burgess. It is increasingly entering into this market. They 
have copied American shapes and styles for the wants of our people 
here. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you know what a set of the Japanese china 
will cost, laid down in the American market, with the duty added? 

Mr. Burgess. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Underwood. You are not able to compare the American cost 
with the Japanese cost as to that particular ware? 

Mr. Burgess. No. 

Mr. Underwood. The statement was made this morning that on 
the lower grades of chinaware there was very little competition from 
abroad. Is that correct? 

Mr. Burgess. It is correct in a way; but it is very incorrect in an- 
other way, being very misleading. The German china of the cheap- 
est grades is actually displacing our earthenware, on account of its 
cheapness. As I said in my brief, a woman will take a piece of china 
in preference to a piece of earthenware in nine cases out of ten, if the 
prices are not too far apart. 

Mr. Underwood. Was that the case before the recent agreement 
was made by the Executive with Germany, authorizing a change in 
their valuations? Or has it occurred since that agreement was made? 

Mr. Burgess. Oh, no; it has been a steady increase since the 
Wilson bill; in fact, for twenty-five years, as you see bv the chf>rt, 
there has been a steady growth, and very little drop at the time the 
Dingley bill went into enect. It did drop down a little; since then 
it has gone up steadily. 

Mr. Underwood. In the competition in the lower grades of china — 
that is, for the ordinary table use or hotel use — what percentage of 
the American consumption is filled by imported goods? 
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Mr. Burgess. Both China and earthenware — all imported goods! 

Mr. Underwood. Yes; of the lower grades. 

Mr. Burgess, Oh, I should say very nearly half now. 

Mr. Underwood. Nearly half? 

Mr. Burgess. From a third to a half of the demand for the cheaper 
grades of goods in this country. 

Mr. Underwood. The greater proportion of the importations are 
in the higher grade of fancy goods, are they not? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes; as far as value goes. The bulk, of oours©, is 
the cheaper grades. 

Mr. Underwood. And in the case of the higher grades, or the 
fancy goods, the high-priced goods, the duty that is put on them 
does not regulate the importations to any great extent, anyhow, does 
it? If a man wants some imported china on his table he pays the 
price, regardless of the dutv? 

Mr. Burgess. It is generally that way. 

Mr. Underwood. So that the duty, when vou consider the higher- 
grade china, is merely a question of revenue? It does not protect the 
market to any material extent, does it? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes; it protects it if we have enough to go op to 
that point and develop the business; you can see what can be made in 
this country. But this concern has had a very struggling existence 
for upward of twenty years. It has gotten on its feet by the merits 
of the goods. It sells to such concerns as Tiffany, of New York, and 
Gorham, and concerns of that kind, where they will buy a first-class 
article at almost any cost; but they can not go out and compete with 
the high-priced foreign goods. 

Mr. Underwood. You heard the statement made this morning that 
there were a certain number of firms manufacturing china in this 
country that had an agreement about price? 

Mr. Burgess. I heard some vague statements to that effect; yes. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the company that you represent? 

Mr. Burgess. I represent the whole United States Potters 5 Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Underwood. Have you an agreement as to the regulation of 
price, or the regulation of territory in which you shall sell? 

Mr. Burgess. We have an agreement relative to the regulation of 
price, and that is that the subject of selling prices is under no circum- 
stances to come into the association. It is an association for the mutual 
good in every other way, and has been in existence for thirty years. 
That is debarred by the constitution. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you know any agreement, or do you know of 
any agreement, among the large pottery manufacturers of this coun- 
try, by which theprice is regulated on standard articles? 

Mr. Burgess. Tnere is none. 

Mr. Underwood. There is none that you know of? 

Mr. Burgess. No, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. That is all I want to ask. 

Mr. Clark. They had better broaden their constitution a little by 
construction, as they do the United States Constitution. 

The Chairman. The trouble is, they have not any Supreme Court. 

Mr. Cockran. Do I understand you to favor an increase in the 
tariff, or are you satisfied with the schedules at this time? I may 
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have been out when you stated that, but I did not hear you speak on 
that point 

Mr. Burgess. That has not come up yet, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. What is your attitude with respect to that? 

Mr. Burgess. My colleague is going to present that feature of the 
matter. 

Mr. Cockran. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Burgess. If you would just as soon wait until he gets here, he 
will go into that in considerable detail. 

Mr. Cockran. Oh, certainly; certainly. Let me ask you one ques- 
tion : You testified a moment ago that this plate which you sold here 
in the open market at 10 cents — — 

Mr. Burgess (interrupting). Is retailed at 10 cents. 

Mr. Cockran. This plate which you say is retailed here at 10 cents 
is retailed in England at 13 cents? 

Mr. Burgess. xeSj sir. 

Mr. Cockran. How can you account for a destructive competi- 
tion, then, between the English producer and the native producer, 
when the article sells for more over there than you are able to obtain 
for it here? 

Mr. Burgess. Because I do not think that at the time I purchased 
that plate they had the amount of home competition that they have 
at the present time. Competition -in England is pretty keen ; and 
their prices are much lower than they were a few years ago. 

Mr. Cockran. When did this transaction occur when you pur- 
chased a plate over there for 13 cents that you can produce here and 
sell at 10 cents? When was that? 

Mr. Burgess. .That was, I suppose, ten years ago. 

Mr. Cockran. At that time you were able to compete with them, 
according to that? 

Mr. Burgess. We were able to compete with them. We did com- 
pete with them. 

Mr. Cockran. Successfully? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Cockran. Has the cost of production diminished in England 
since then? 

Mr. Burgess. No; it has not 

Mr. Cockran. Why can you not compete with them now ? 

Mr. Burgess. We can, under the conditions existing at present. 
We ask for nothing in the shape of an advance in duties against the 
English goods. As the chart will show, we based all our calcula- 
tions in 1897 on the difference in cost of production then in England 
and in this country; and I think results have shown that it did not 
shut off the importation of goods at all, but held them about where 
they were at that time. But since that time we have met with another 
kind of competition. We have met with such goods as those, coming 
from Holland, being invoiced, and paying a duty at 19£ cents a dozen 
as against the English article from which this was copied at 35 cents 
a dozen, and we want protection against that kind or competition. 

Mr. Cockran. Has tne English article gone out of existence alto- 
gether? 

Mr. Burgess. Practically, in this country. 

Mr. Cockran. Btft everywhere? I should think it would. 

Mr. Burgess. Oh, no. 
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Mr. Cockran. How can you account for its continuing in existence 
under such a competition as that, seeing that there are absolutely free 
imports in England? 

Mr. Burgess. That was the question that I was not able to solve. 

Mr. Cockran. It is one of the mysteries of the trade? 

Mr. Burgess. I went to England for the purpose of investigating 
this very subject We were being crowded to the wall. Every manu- 
facturer in this country found that he had great stocks of the cup and 
saucer, the staple article of our industry. We could not account for 
it We found that these things were coming from Holland and from 
Germany in enormous quantities, and were being distributed all over 
the country. I was delegated by our association to make an investi- 
gation. I did so, with the assistance of the Treasury Department I 
said, to myself: " If those goods are actually being sold at the price 
at which they are invoiced, I will find them in England." I went to 
England. I went to Birmingham and to Liverpool and to London, 
andinquired in every place that I could for the Holland tea. I said : 
" If that cup is being sold at 20 cents " — they actually sell English 
tea a little cheaper over there than they sell it here for; they sell 
it at 32 cents, or what is equivalent to 32 cents — "then they will 
;o across the channel and deliver these goods at 60 per cent profit" 
_ wound up my investigation in London by going to the agent of 
this house and asking if they sold these goods in England. He said 
no, they did not sell that article, because the English sold their goods 
so cheap that they could not compete; that they were selling other 
lines of goods, fancy goods of various kinds, but not the cup and 
saucer. I continued mv investigation still further, and I found that 
those goods could not oe purchased, could not be sold, could not be 
bought over there for any such price. 

Mr. Clark. What do you mean by " over there? " Do you mean 
in England or in Holland? 

Mr. Burgess. In Holland. I went to Holland and Belgium and 
France to get a line on these very goods. I went in connection with 
the vice-consul-general from Paris. I had from the Treasury De- 
partment a sufficient warrant for the consul-general consenting to 
his vice-consul-general going with me. The story is a very long one, 
but it resulted in our getting quotations from this house in very large 
quantities, commencing with a thousand dozen of these white cups 
and saucers, five hundred dozen of these blue ones, and various 
articles, making an order of 11,000 francs, I think it was. I got 
the price from them, from their agent direct, at 35.7 cents a 
dozen, came back with the information and presented it to the 
Board of General Appraisers. They advanced the goods, as the 
appraiser himself had done, 10 per cent. The importing house 
was very indignant about it They appealed to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and to the President, and it resulted in the New York 
Merchants' Association coming to Washington, coming before your 
committee and making various statements which, I think, constituted 
the first step toward the German tariff agreement, because the re- 
quests that they made in Germany have been put in that German 
tariff agreement 

There was so much disturbance about it that the President agreed 
to have a new hearing on this case. They claimed that the informa- 
tion that I had brought was not official, so the secretary said that he 
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would get official figures. He appointed a special agent, a special 
employee, to go over. We went over again; we got additional infor- 
mation, and came back, and it resulted in an advance of 19 per cent. 
That has been in force for some time; and all of these goods have 
been advanced 19 per cent up until this year. The matter was mis- 
represented, undoubtedly, to the minister of the Netherlands, to 
the effect tnat these goods were not sold in Holland among others; 
that as they were not sold in Holland, they therefore had no market 
value except the export value. That statement, I think, was passed 
on to the Secretary of State, who answered the minister to the Neth- 
erlands on May 16 as follows: 

Referring to the commercial agreement signed this day between the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands and the Government of the United States, I have the 
honor to inform you that instructions will be issued by the customs officers of 
the United States to the following effect: 

Market value, as defined by section 19 of the customs administration act, 
shall be construed to mean the export price whenever goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise are sold wholly for export, or sold in the home market only in limited 
quantities, by reason of which facts there can not be established a market value 
based upon the sale of such goods, wares, and merchandise in the usual whole- 
sale quantities, packed ready for shipment to the United States. 

These instructions shall take effect not later than July 1, 1907, and shall 
remain in force thereafter for the term of the aforesaid agreement. In pur- 
suance thereof the export price of Maastricht pottery imported into the United 
States from the Netherlands under the conditions described in your note of 
March 23, 1907, shall be accepted by the customs officers of the United States as 
the true market value of the aforesaid articles of merchandise. 

Mr. Cockran. I must confess myself a little bit mystified. Does 
all this mean that they are selling these articles for less than their 
value? I mean, do you claim that the producers of these cups you 
spoke about are selling them at less than their value ? 

Mr. Bubgess. I do not know whether they are selling them, or giv- 
ing them away, or what they are doing; but I do know that the 
invoice price of these goods is not the selling price of the same goods 
in Holland. 

Mr. Cockran. In other words, they can not be produced at that 
price? 

Mr. Burgess. I do not think they can. 

Mr. Cockran. So that the best way, according to that, to break 
down that whole competition would be to order enough of them. In 
that way you would " break " the producer after a while, would you 
not? [LaughterJ 

Mr. Burgess. The producer would produce only a limited quantity. 

Mr. Cockran. Yes ; but I mean the best way to force him to hon- 
esty and uprightness of conduct would be to order freely from him ? 

Mr. Burgess. That was evidently tried, because he would produce 
a limited quantity, and they only got another factory to produce some 
more, and before they got through they had four factories making 
these goods for them — two in Germany and two in Holland. 

Mr. Cockran. I mean, you would not think it feasible, or at least 
advisable, on the part of the Government to regulate its tariff laws 
with reference to the possible fraudulent enterprises of a few pro- 
ducers like that? 

Mr. Burgess. No, sir ; we do not want that, but we want some pro- 
tection against that possibility. 
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Mr. Cockban. Yes; I understand that perfectly. Now, let me ask 
you another question : In answer to the chairman you stated that the 
amount of the product in this country was 14,000,000 during the year 
just closed and about from 15,000,000 to 16,000,000 the prior year? 

Mr. Bubgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockban. How did you reach those figures, may I ask? 

Mr. Bubgess. The last year's figures were from the government 
statistics on the production of pottery wares in this country. 

Mr. Cockban. Yes. 

Mr. Bubgess. And this year's were estimated. We have not the 
statistics yet, and we do not know ; but knowing about the way the 
factories have been running, we would reckon that there would be 
about that much shrinkage. 

Mr. Cockban. That has been rather a small shrinkage in compari- 
son with other industries during this last year, has it not? 

Mr. Bubgess. Yes; I think it has, in proportion. 

Mr. Cockban. So that your industry has really been a prosperous 
one during the last year? 

Mr. Bubgess. No ; I can not say that 

Mr. Cockban. I mean, by comparison with others? 

Mr. Bubgess. Oh, by comparison with some, as far as the demand 
for goods is concerned, the buyers were not buying so much of the 
imported stuff, The consequence was that they could get small quan- 
tities of the domestic goods more rapidly, and were not required to 
carry the stock, and therefore there was, in some directions, a fair 
demand. In otners the demand was very poor indeed. 

Mr. Cockban. Among the tables that you have submitted (I have 
not been able to keep track of them all), have you submitted one 
showing the growth of the native industry? 

Mr. Bubgess. No, sir; I have merely given a statement of those 
two figures. 

Mr. Cockban. Would it be possible to get that, do you think — to 
get a table somewhat analagous to that which you have submitted as 
to foreign importations, showing the growth of the native industry 
during the same period ? 

Mr. JJubgess. We have not any definite figures beyond about 1900. 

Mr. Cockban. Could you get them? 

Mr. Bubgess. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Cockban. I should think that that would be a good thing, Mr. 
Chairman, would it not? 

The Chaibman. Yes — the census figures for 1900 to 19051 

Mr. Cockban. Yes. 

The Chaibman. I already have over at the Printing Office a state- 
ment from the Census Office showing the domestic production in 1905 
of articles covered by the tariff schedules, and on the same page the 
importations for that year. 

Mr. Cockban. Will it cover that? 

The Chaibman. It does not go back to 1900. 

Mr. Cockban. No; but I think we may as well go back as far as 
possible. 

The Chaibman. As far as this is concerned ; yes. 

Mr. Cockban. Yes. In speaking about the rates of wages, and the 
comparison you instituted between the rates paid in Europe and 
here, did you take anything more than the money paid to each laborer 
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and the number of hour* of labor that were exacted from him in 
return? Did you consider anything else beyond that, may I ask? 

Mr. Burgess. I considered the general conditions surrounding 
them. That seemed to me to be about all that there was to be secured, 

Mr. Cockran. Did it occur to you at all to consider the productive 
capacity of each laborer — for instance, what each laborer could do? 
Mr. Underwood referred a moment *jgp to testimony that was given 
here this morning, to the effect that it took three Japanese laborers, 
practically, to do the work of one American laborer. 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Cockran. Have you any figures on that point? 

Mr. Burgess. I have not any figures, and there are no figures that 
are obtainable, but I have made observations, and I know that the 
English workman is more skilled through his training than the 
American workman. He does not, perhaps, work as hard. 

Mr. Cockran. That is it 

Mr. Burgess. When it comes to France, the Frenchman does not 
work so hard. When it comes to Germany, they are at it at 6 o'clock 
in the morning, and they work as hard as beavers until 6 o'clock at 
night, or half past 6. 

Mr. Cockran. But besides the ardor of the labor and the enthu- 
siasm of it, a good deal depends upon the productive efficiency of 
each pair of hands. I think you will probably realize that it is a 
matter of general consent that a shoemaker in Lynn will produce 
vastly more than a shoemaker in Northampton, although both men 
are working with practically the same materials. Have your obser- 
vations ana inquiries coverea that particular aspect of the wage ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Burgess. As I sajr, there are no figures obtainable on that and 
I can not express them in figures ; but we do know the fact that we 
are greatly handicapped in this country by the want of thoroughly 
skilled men who are careful in the production of their wares. 

Mr. Longworth. Mr. Burgess, 1 do not know whether I heard 
your figures correctly or not. You spoke about a certain plate there, 
the English plate, selling for about $6.50 with the duty paid. 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Long worth. You said that of that about $2.75 was labor! 
• Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Longworth. And you also said that about 45 per cent, on the 
average, of an English piece of pottery was labor? 

Mr. Burgess. Forty to 45 per cent. 

Mr. Longworth. Did you not make a mistake there? Two dollars 
and seventy-five cents would be a larger proportion than 45 per cent, 
leavingout the duty. It is 55 per cent on that, is it not? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Longworth. So that it would not be so much as that, would it ? 

Mr. Burgess. No. 

Mr. Cockran. That reminds me of something I wish to ask you. 
Just hold up that plate, will vou, that you said was sold in this mar- 
ket at the rate of $6 a dozen? 

Mr. Burgess. A set— a dinner set [exhibiting plate]. 

Mr. Cockran. I understood you to say that of that the labor rep- 
resented about 60 per cent? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes; fully 60 per cent 
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Mr, Cockran. Surely the raw material of that plate does not cost 
40 per cent, does it? 

Mr. Burgess. No ; but there are other materials that do not enter 
in, in the shape of coal, and the sagger clay for making the cases 
that the ware is fired in, the molds for making the ware, and a great 
many other outside things that we class in the material cost 

Mr. CocEJtAN. But as a matter of fact the raw material, if we may 
use such an expression, the actual things of which that plate is com- 
posed, exclusive of the labor, would not amount to 10 per cent, 
would it? 

Mr. Bubges8. The actual cost of the material in this set would be — 
let me see, in the neighborhood of perhaps 70 cents. 

Mr. Cockran. Seventy cents out of how much — out of $6 f 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. It is about in the neighborhood of 50 pounds, 
and the material, the body, costs about a cent and a third a pound, or 
something of that sort. Then the glaze materials would make up 

Mr. Cockran. Those daze materials themselves are almost entirely 
products of labor, are they not? 

Mr. Burgess. There is one thing I did not think of. I was speak- 
ing of a white plate. There is the gold on this that has a material 
value, and would add considerably to that material cost. 

Mr. Cockran. But I mean, take that plate, now; take all the ele- 
ments of which it is composed, and each of these elements is almost 
entirely the product of laoor, is it not? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Cockran. When you speak of the labor cost, you mean the 
labor cost to you? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes — from our pay roll ; that is what I said. 

Mr. Cockran. But that other 40 j>er cent that you speak of as being 
the material cost is itself almost entirely a labor product? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. I have said that from 85 to 90 per cent of 
the total cost of this article has been expended in American labor. 

Mr. Cockran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Mr. Burgess, speaking of this clay, in the earlier part 
of your statement you said that it was worth, in the ground, from 
25 to 50 cents a ton. 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. So that whatever part of a ton is required to make 
that plate is part of the original material, to begin with? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Then all the remainder of it is labor cost, is it not? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes; and the incidental profits that come through the 
material, mining and freights. 

Mr. Griggs. I understand that ; but outside of the profits that come 
to the operators and manufacturers, that is the entire original cost! 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. And all the remainder is labor cost? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you know of Japanese china dinner sets ever being 
imported to compete with American dinner sets? 

Mr. Burgess. No, sir; I do not think anything of that kind is in 
the market 

Mr. Griggs. Or do you know of German dinner sets being imported 
into this country? 
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Mr. Burgess. Oh, yes; German dinner sets are imported in large 
quantities. 

Mr. Griggs. I understand that; but never any Japanese dinner 
sets? 

Mr. Bubgess. No. 

Mr. Griggs. That is not a question worth considering, then? 

Mr. Burgess. It is a question that is worth considering for the 
future, because they are working in that direction at the present time; 
and when they can produce a plate of that size and that quality 
[exhibiting plate], there is not much danger of their being unable 
to produce a whole dinner set before a great while. A plate is one 
of the most difficult things to produce in china, on account of the 
twisting and warping. 

Mr. Uriggs. TVnen you say that piece of ware there sells for $6.75 
a set, do you mean a dinner set? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. An entire dinner set? 

Mr. Burgess. A 100-piece set That is the wholesale price. As I 
say, I am not accurate on that price. 

Mr. Griggs. I understand; but you are about accurate? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. You are around accuracy? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Burgess, while you were investigating over there 
in Europe, did you investigate anything about the difference in 
cost of living of the American laborer anathe English laborer? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Clark. If an English laborer lived as well as one of our 
laborers, how would he come out, relatively? 

Mr. Burgess. I do not believe there would be enough difference to 
speak of. 

Mr. Clark. I never could understand myself how there could be. 
Now, another question : To be perfectly plain about it, your conclusion 
in your own mind that you have not stated here yet, and I do not know 
whether you want to state it or not — and if you do not, you need 
not to — is that one of the chief elements of the competition of these 
foreign producers of porcelain and similar wares with the American 
is this flat swindle about the invoices. Is not that really the whole 
thing? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes; that is one of the things. I had not intended 
to bring that matter up, but it was brought up by the importers 
to-day. 

Mr. Clark. I would have brought it up anyhow. 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pou. Do you mean by "that swindle" undervaluation? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. I did not call it that, but I refer to the under- 
valuation. I want to say this to this committee: That as I have 
said repeatedly, and I want to say emphatically, I consider the great 
bulk of the importers of this country as honest men as any in the 
china business. But I do say ; and say that most emphatically, that 
there are men who are bringing goods into this countrv, as far as 
the law of the country goes, illegally. The law distinctly says that 
the duty shall be paid on the foreign market value — the price at 
which the goods are freely offered for sale in the country of produc- 
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tion. The matte* of Haviland china has been spfcken of pretty 
phatically. Those goods can not be bought by anybody in Europe 
for America. They are all brought to mis eountry by themselves. 
They have changed their firm a little bit, so that it is not identically 
of the same make-up as regards Haviland & Co. at Limoges, Havi- 
land & Co., of New York, and Haviland & Co., of Paris. Haviland 
& Co., of Limoges, say that they have only two customers, or did 
say so when this case came up — one in Pans by the name of Havi- 
land & Co., and one in New York by the name of Haviland & Co. 

I have here a plate from a 100-piece set, invoicing and paying duty 
on the basis of the equivalent of $5.77 — a 100-piece china dinner set 
of Haviland & Co.'s make. That set pays a duty on 29.91 francs, at 
19$ cents a franc. It is sold in this country in an open way at 52 
francs to the set, at 39 cents to the franc. It is sold in dinner sets 
complete, net, at $18. A rebate is allowed on the open-stock price as 
high as 15 per cent, but this set that is brought into this country at 
$5.77 is being sold at $18 net When you 

Mr. Clahk. Where is it being sold at that? 

Mr. Burgess. To all the trade ; to anybody. 

Mr. Clark. Here in the United States? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. I am talking of the United States entirely. 

Mr. Longworth. At the wholesale price? 

Mr. Burgess. At the wholesale price, and from the wholesale price 
list. 

Mr. Longworth. At $5? 

Mr. Burgess. At $5.77. And the same set is being sold here in this 
city at $36 in a retail way. 

Mr. Clark. Somebody gets an astonishing rake off. 

Mr. Burgess. We think so. 

Mr. Clark. Now, let me ask you just another question following 
that up. If this undervaluation of invoices could be broken up (and 
it ought to be as a matter of ordinary dishonesty) , then the pottery 
men in the United States could stand a reduction of the tariff? 

Mr. Burgess. No ; we could not stand any reduction. 

Mr. Clark. Why could you not, if you are getting gouged now by 
the undervaluation scheme? 

Mr. Burgess. Well, we are getting gouged by those who are increas- 
ing their importations. We are not getting gouged by the English- 
men, whose importations are being held at about a level by the present 
rate. 

Mr. Clark. One question more and I will let you go. Have you 
any particular suggestion now to make to this committee as to break- 
ing up that undervaluation business? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. We have, I think,, a very practical one. 

Mr. Clark. Let me have it. 

Mr. Burgess. With your permission I will leave that to my col- 
league, who can put it in much better shape than I can. 

Mr. Clark. All right. 

Mr. Burgess. But, in connection with this undervaluation, I do 
not want to be misunderstood. The gentlemen preceding me have 
rather reflected on my being so energetic about the " will-of -the- 
wisp." This very Broadfeldt case that we were speaking about— the 
Holland case — was taken before the Board of General Appraisers. 
A single general appraiser acting on this agreement passed the goods 
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at the entered value, without the 19 per cent advance. The Govern- 
ment carried it to the full board. On Wednesday last that hearing 
commenced. The basis of it was that none of these goods are being 
sold in Holland, and therefore they have no market value, except the 
export value. There was an article on the invoice known as the " Oat- 
meal" — a little saucer. We know what it is here. They do not 
know what it is in Holland. That was invoiced at 27 cents — 27 Dutch 
cents. 

Mr. Clabk. A dozen? 

Mr. Bubgess. A dozen. Twenty-seven Dutch cents a dozen. That 
is 11 cents of our money. The examiner got hold of one of their 
home price lists, and fbund a picture of an article that looked very 
much like it, so he requested the Treasury Department to get one of 
these samples, among others, direct from the factory. He got the 
sample, which was named a " salad " over there. It was the identical 
article, with the same number stamped in the bottom of the piece. 
The Holland price was 78 Dutch cents. The American invoice price 
was 27 Dutch cents. They claimed from this catalogue that they 
were entitled, through many ways, to a discount of 33£ per cent from 
78 cents. 

Mr. Clark. The law works a forfeiture of all that invoice. What 
is the reason the law is not being enforced? 

Mr. Burgess. The law is being enforced ; and the reason it has not 
been enforced has not been the incompetence of the people nor the 
dishonesty of the officials, but their lack of knowledge. 
Mr. Clark. It was the dishonesty of somebody, somewhere. 
Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir — whatever that may be. I do not name it. 
Another article that came at the same time, as they admitted there — 
and we make no contention on this point, because a single appraiser 
advanced it 60 per cent; we are not {*oing to fight that; we are going 
to accept it This very "tea," the invoice price was for 53 Dutch 
cents. The home market price was about 83 Dutch cents, when you 
take the discount off; but we also got another export catalogue, 
their export catalogue to India, and on page 13 they rive the net 
price of that for export to India at 84 Dutcn cents, and they bring 
it in here at 53 Dutch cents. 

We could go through a whole list of them, embracing the same sort 
of stuff; but I want it distinctly understood by this Committee that we 
have not been following a " will-o'-the-wisp." We know what we are 
after, and we have got it, and we have a whole lot more coming along. 
Mr. Clark. Did you ever lay this matter before the district attor- 
ney of New York? 

Mr. Burgess. No, sir; but it has been before the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Board of Appraisers, and some cases are now in 
the judge's hands. Mr. Kinney, in making his statement about Judge 
Waite's decision in the Haviland case, neglected to carry it on and 
say that the case was appealed to the board of three, and that they 
gave a decision of 26£ per cent advance ; and only last Monday they 
made a similar decision on a lot more of Haviland & Co.'s goods. 

Mr. Boutell. Have you any information in reference to American 
capital invested in manufactories abroad, in crockery ? 
Mr. Bttrges8. There is none. 

Mr. Boutell. There are no Americans manufacturing china ware 
abroad and bringing it in! 
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Mr. Burgess. No. I have heard of one contemplating doing that 
or of going to some place where we can produce china in a cheaper 
way than in this country, and not let them have it all. 

Mr. Gaines. I have been told that Macy & Co. have a factory in 
Germany. Is that correct or not? 

Mr. Burgess. The L. Straus & Sons have a factory in Carlsbad. 
Well, it is more of a decorating shop. They buy the white china in 
various places. They run it under the name of Siegel & Co., and 
they do decorating there, and bring the stuff to this country. 

Mr. Gaines. Then that is American capital invested? 

Mr. Burgess. Well, yes. There are others. I do not know whether 
it is foreign capital represented here, or the American capital repre- 
sented there. There are several others. There is the firm of Ahren- 
feldt & Co. They have a factory in Austria, and one in Limoges. 
Then there is Bawo & Dotter. They also have a factory in both 
places. I had not thought about those. I do not know whether they 
are German concerns entirely, but they have their business there. 

Mr. Clark. I want to ask you one more question that affects a cer- 
tain branch of this subject. When you stated that the proportion of 
the cost of material was against the Englishman as compared with us 
about as much as the cost of labor was against us in comparison with 
the Englishman, did you simply mean the clay that went into this 
pottery ware, or all of the various items of material that go into mak- 
ing it— glaze, coal, and all that stuff? 

Mr. Burgess. Taking an article or a bulk of articles at 100 per 
cent, the material cost of every description, in round numbers, is 40 

Eer cent, and labor 60 per cent. In England it is in the neighbor- 
ood of 60 per cent material cost and 40 per cent labor. That is, in 
round figures. 



WILLIAM RTTRGESS, REPRESENTING THE MANTTTACTTTBING POT- 
TERS 0FTHE UNITED STATES, SUBMITS ADDITIONAL BRIEFS 
RELATIVE TO POTTERY. 

Washington, D. C., December l y 1908. 
Committee on Wats and Means, 

Washington^ D. C. 

Gentlemen : During the hearings on the pottery schedule, Novem- 
ber 23, the gentlemen speaking on behalf of the importers each 
emphatically stated their belief that the undervaluing of foreign 
pottery wares did not exist to any appreciable extent and that repre- 
sentations to the contrary were grossly exaggerated. These state- 
ments, I believe, were made with all sincerity on the part of the gen- 
tlemen making them, but were made through a misapprehension of 
what, under the law, constitutes dutiable market value. 

We desire to present to your committee some facts that stand as a 
warrant for our belief that undervaluations do exist to a very con- 
siderable extent. 
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Section 19 of the customs administrative act of 1890, as amended 
by act July 24, 1897, is as follows: 

Sec. 19. That whenever imported merchandise is subject to an ad valorem 
rate of duty, or to a duty based upon or regulated In any manner by the value 
thereof, the duty shall be assessed upon the actual market value or wholesale 
price of such merchandise as bought and sold in usual wholesale quantities at 
the time of exportation to the United States, in the principal markets of the 
country from whence imported, and in condition in which such merchandise is 
bought and sold for exportation to the United States or consigned to the 
United States for sale, including the value of cartons, cases, crates, boxes, 
sacks, and coverings of any kind, and aU other costs, charges, and expenses 
incident to placing the merchandise in condition packed ready for shipment to 
the United States, etc 

Decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

The court's interpretation of this paragraph, rendered by Chief 
Justice Fuller of the United States Supreme uourt in the case of 
Passavant v. United States (169 U. S., p. 16, etc), is as follows: 

Doubtless to encourage exportation and Introduction of German goods into our 
markets, the German Government could remit or refund the tax, pay a bonus, 
or allow a drawback. * • • The laws in this country in the assessment of 
duties proceeds upon the market value in the exporting country and not upon 
that market value less such remissions or ameliorations as that country chooses 
to allow in accordance with its own laws and public policy. • • • The act 
does not contemplate two prices or two market values. 

From the above it is very clear that the foreign market value is 
not the value at which the American purchaser may procure an un- 
usually low price on account of quantity purchased, the urgent neces- 
sity of the seller for cash, or for any other reason, but is the price 
at which the identical or similar articles are sold in the usual whole- 
sale quantities to all purchasers in the country of production. 

The definite purpose to evade the pavment of duty on the basis 
prescribed by our tariff law is clearly indicated by the following quo- 
tations from an address made at a large commercial gathering in 
Berlin in October, 1905, by the chairman of the meeting, one of the 
largest and most reputable merchants of Germany, the address being 
made behind closed doors, but was afterwards read before all the 
chambers of commerce of the realm : 

Address at Berlin Chamber of Commerce. 

As a fact the United States is not dependent for its existence upon the 
collection of duties, and it can afford to allow the falling off of revenues in 
this direction for what they claim " the general good." From this standpoint 
it is clear that in the administration of the tariff is concealed the power and 
purpose to make the entry of certain competing articles as difficult as pos- 
sible, and to carry this out the United States Government agents resort to the 
meanest and smallest measures. 

The first of these is the certification of the invoices by consular officers sta- 
tioned in various districts of the Empire. Second, the investigations by customs 
officials as to the correctness of statements in the invoices which have not the 
force or effect of an oath in the German Empire. Third, the reexamination in 
cases where there is reason to doubt values by agents of their Treasury Depart- 
ment; and fourth, by the high penalties added for undervaluation. Naturally 
we all admit that an actual swindle is incorrect in any business transaction, 
but " undervaluation " should not be treated as such unless positively proved. 
However, no such elasticity is to be found in the minds of American customs 
officials, who treat " undervaluation," as they call it, as fraudulent, and they 
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at once apply the usual penalties. Our goods hare been exported to England 
and the United States at lower prices than those for the home market, and 
there hare been more or less low values for the States, and in some cases what 
would be there termed " fraud," and such are the conditions at the present time, 

" Market value," as defined under American law, Is the wholesale price at the 
time of export, and our trouble lies in having two sets of prices, one for export 
and the other for home trade. We have to resort to a division of shipments 
under the so-called "$100 clause" to keep our matters secret, Bare fees, and 
avoid control on that side. 

Declarations in invoices compelling all sorts of statements as to how the 
goods were obtained, whether by purchase or otherwise, values in detail, and 
charges of every character are the crowning point in the prying curiosity prac- 
ticed under the American customs laws. 

These things all lead to abuses, and we are promised that the means of gain- 
ing information through American consuls and agents will be 'shut off. Our 
boards of trade are fully awake to the dangers that surround us, and In mak- 
ing every effort to close the doors against this abuse they are hoping for the 
whole support of the Government. 

Experience has taught that the workings of paragraph 6 of the Dingley tariff 
has not fulfilled the purpose for which it was created, but, on the contrary, the 
Information gained under this regulation concerning costs of production has 
been so defective that in many cases it has been misleading, because through 
the prudence of our officials we have taken care that investigations of this 
character shall throw little light upon the actual value of their consignments. 

In many cases trouble has been avoided by having invoices consulated remote 
from districts in which the goods are manufactured, but we must follow up this 
whole question as to the rights of consular and other officers to pry into our 
business for the sole purpose of keeping out our merchandise, and in this we are 
assured of. the cordial support of our Government. Such treatment on the part 
of American officials and the cause for it is plain, and now that concessions 
must be made by the American Government, if we stand together firmly as a 
body aided and supported by our board of trade, we can bring about a change 
that will be of untold benefit to our American export trade. 

The above quotation indicates the attitude of the German exporters, 
their consciences being clear of any offense or wrong in thus evading 
our tariff laws. 

German tariff agreement. 

It will be noted how closely the so-called " German tariff agree- 
ment," promulgated July 1, 1907, follows the above address : 

First. As to the consuls, they now have no authority to question 
the values of invoices without being specially instructed by the de- 
partment so to do. Invoices of goods manufactured in one part of 
the country may be consulated at a consulate remote from the manu- 
facturing center, thus making the official act of the consul a farce, 
inasmuch as the declaration has " not the force or effect of an oath in 
the German Empire." 

Second. As to the special agents of the Treasury Department, 
whose duty it was to findthe actual selling value, or cost price, in the 
country oi manufacture, these officers must now be accredited to the 
German, French, or Holland Governments, in the same^ manner as a 
minister or ambassador, and make their investigations in connection 
with the local chambers of commerce, all the members of which un- 
doubtedly feel as did the above speaker when he said that " the in- 
formation gained under this regulation ? paragraph 8, concerning the 
costs of production, has been so defective that in many cases it has 
been misleading, because through the prudence of our officials we have 
taken care that investigations of this character should throw little 
light upon the actual value of their consignments. 
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The result of this agreement has been to make special agents 
extremely cautious and careful not to offend the government to whom 
they are accredited, as in most cases their office is agreeable, remu- 
nerative, and worth while holding. 

Third. The provision allowing the special export value to become 
the dutiable value when the merchandise is not sold in the country of 
production or sold only in limited quantities. This agreement has 
been taken advantage of in every conceivable way, claiming, for 
example, that a cup and saucer of a particular design, made for the 
importer and sold to him only, had, on account of this tact, no market 
value in the country of production, although the said manufacturer 
produced perhaps 25 other styles of cups and saucers of equal size, 
quality, and cost of production, and used for identically the same 
purpose, and sold in the home market in usual wholesale quantities. 

In other cases, an article shipped to the United States is named by 
one name and when sold in the home market is called by another 
name, the articles being identical. The claim is put forth that the 
article has no home market value because of the difference in name. 

For example, an article known as an " oatmeal bowl " is invoiced 
to the United States at export value of 27 Dutch cents, the same 
identical article being sold as a " salad " at 52 Dutch cents net 

Another claim is that the goods are not sold in the country of pro- 
duction in wholesale quantities because the actual individual ship- 
ments are much smaller than the individual shipments to the United 
States. This, however, is misleading, because of the fact that, on 
account of the proximity of the dealer to the manufacturer, the dealer 
does not require to carry as large a stock of goods. The shipments, 
therefore, are smaller, but of almost daily or weekly occurrence. The 
actual annual purchases of any of the large buyers on the Continent 
will amount in total purchases to as much as similar trade in this 
country, and the prices at which these goods are purchased are the 
usual wholesale market prices. 

Difference in German import and export value*. 

The figures presented at the hearing, page 1454, indicate in a very 
striking way the actual difference between the home-market value o*f 
German pottery product, being $8,114,848, and the export invoice 
value of the same goods entering our custom-house being $5,153,943. 

Mr. Underwood asked the question, " Did that discrepancy of fig- 
ures occur before that time " (1907) f 

I replied that it was only for that year that I had figures. Since 
making this statement I have read the report of Special Agent 
Charles M. Pepper in the Daily Consular and Trade Reports, 
November 23, 1908, on page 4, in which he makes the statement in 
relation to the above figures, and after quoting our import figures 
from 1903 to 1908, he states: " The German import figures for these 
years are considerably higher, the disproportion being about as in 
1907." 

We desire to state that a further investigation, made through the 
Bureau of Statistics in our Department of Commerce and Labor, 
reveals the following facts : 

First. That our fiscal year does not correspond with the German 
fiscal year, the latter being the calendar year. The United States 
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import figures for the calendar year are $5,585,580, as compared with 
the German export figures for the same twelve months, being 
$8,114,848. 

Second. The reexportation of pottery wares of every description, 
coming from all countries, amounted to $37,757 during the fiscal 
year of 1907, so that if you give Germany the credit for the «3ntire 
quantity of goods entering this country and having been reexported 
there still remains a discrepancy of $2,591,511. 

The Bureau of Statistics was unable to give any further explana- 
tion of this great discrepancy other than that stated at the hearing, 
namely, the goods imported were valued, for export purposes, at 
about $2,491,511 less than the true dutiable or foreign value. 

In reply to further inquiries made to the United States Bureau of 
Statistics, Mr. O. P. Austin replied, under date of November 30, in 
part, as follows: 

A comparative analysis of the statistical schedules of the two countries shows 
a substantia] likeness of the items which go to make up the general head of 
earthen, stone, and china ware, and " tonwaren," respectively, in the trade 
accounts of the two countries. 



Domestic exports from Germany to the United States, and general imports into 
the United States from Germany, of earthen, stone, and china ware during 
the calendar years of 1900 to 1907. 



Year. 


Export* from 
Germany to 

United 

States. 


Imports into 

United 
States from 
Germany. 


1900 


94,307,100 
6,217,900 
6,800.300 
6,432,000 
7,756,200 
8.069,900 
6,845,400 
8,171,500 


$3,307,966 
8,650 974 


19)1 


19 n 


8,725,883 

4,508,487 
4,694,691 


1908 


1904 


1905 


5,042.606 


1906 


5,135,913 
5,585,580 


1907 





Open hearings. 

As to the provision in these foreign agreements to the holding of 
open hearings before the general appraisers, we desire to state that 
it is but another weapon in the hands of the manufacturer and his 
American representative to frustrate the intent of our protective 
tariff law. 

The recent case of Haviland & Co. will illustrate the working of 
this provision : 

The manufacturing house of Haviland & Co., Limoges, France, 
claimed to have but two customers, one being the house of Haviland 
& Co., Paris, and the house of Haviland & Co., New York, to which 
the Limoges house ships and invoices their goods at uniform prices. 
No American purchaser can purchase Haviland & Co.'s product 
except from the house of Haviland & Co., New York ; the rest of the 
world is sold from Haviland & Co., Paris. The invoice value to the 
New York house is almost half the price at which the wholesale 
dealer can purchase Haviland & Co.'s ware from the Paris house. 

For example, a 100-piece dinner set, classed by this house as " in- 
ferior," when coming through the custom-house, is invoiced at the 
equivalent of $5.77, and duty is paid on this value, duty also being 
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paid, ifa addition, on the package charges. This particular set is 
sold in this country to the largest wholesale dealers at $18 net. 

The Government, not being satisfied with the invoice value, ad- 
vanced the goods on entry. Haviland & Co. insisted on an open 
hearing. The Government presented its case in full, withholding 
nothing except the names of three parties through whom informa- 
tion was secured in Paris, but gave in detail the information thus 
secured. The principal of the house, Charles E. Haviland, expressed 
great anxiety about the outcome of this case, writing several letters 
directly to the President of the United States in relation thereto, 
invoking the good offices of the French foreign office, and, through 
them, French ambassador to the United States. Mr. Haviland, how- 
ever, did not come to this country to subject himself to examination 
by the Board of General Appraisers or cross-examination by the 
government counsel. The case 1>ecame one of diplomatic importance. 
The commission, consisting of the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the president of the Board of General Appraisers, and 
another member of the Board of General Appraisers, were ap- 
pointed to go to France and get at the real facts. When this commis- 
sion arrived in France, I am credibly informed that Mr. Charles E. 
Haviland was " away from home," and the commission were unable 
to question him in relation to the home market value of his product. 

Mr. Paul Haviland, the son of the senior member of the firm, and 
a member of all three concerns, was the only New York representa- 
tive of the firm of Haviland & Co. He, under oath, before the Board 
of General Appraisers, stated that, although he was a member of all 
three branches of the firm, he did not know at what price the goods 
were sold in the usual wholesale quantities in France. When fur- 
ther questioned as to any data in his possession, he acknowledged that 
he had in his possession in New York the wholesale selling price 
list of the Paris house, used in the sale of goods for France, T>ut re- 
fused to present this price list at the hearing, which they themselves 
had demanded should be an open hearing. 

One witness called by the Government, being an importer, gave 
testimony which was contrary to the interest of the house of Havi- 
land & Co. On his first visit to the rooms of the Importers' Associa- 
tion this gentleman received, as he expressed it, " the cold shoulder," 
and was pointedly snubbed by his fellow-importers. 

Another large merchant who was subpoenaed bv the Government, 
and gave testimony in a conscientious manner, felt it necessary to 
go to the office of Haviland & Co. and virtually apologize for appear- 
ing as a witness against this house, having had to obey the subpoena. 

Numerous other witnesses appearing in the interests of the Gov- 
ernment, and who have told the truth on the witness stand, have 
been subjected to treatment such as would be given to a criminal by 
the counsel for the importer. 

This provision of the agreement is wrong, and greatly against the 
interests of the Government. 

The Supreme Court's views on open hearings. 

The opinion of a justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in relation to this matter is as follows : 

in Auffmordt v. Hedden (137 U. St 810) the importer expressly sets forth 
feat he was not M afforded an opportunity to support his entry ; M or, " within 
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proper limits to confront the opposing Witness by testimony in his own behalf;" 
or, •* to sift the evidence secretly or openly In opposition to him ;" or, " to have 
the aid of counsel." The courts held against him and employed this language : 
" We are of the opinion that under the statute the question of dutiable value 
of the merchandise is not to be tried before the appraisers as if it were an 
issue in a suit in a judicial tribunal. Such Is not the intention of the statute, 
and the practice has been to the contrary since the earliest history of the Gov- 
ernment. No government could collect Its revenues or perform its necessary 
functions If the system contended for by the plaintiffs were to prevail. The 
regulations prescribed in the instructions from the Treasury Department are 
reasonable and proper." 

In Cheatham v. United States (92 XL S., 85), Mr. Justice Miller 
employs this language : 

All governments, in all times, have found it necessary to adopt stringent 
measures for the collection of taxes and to be rigid in the enforcement of them. 
These measures are not judicial, nor does the Government resort, except in ex- 
treme cases, to the courts for that purpose. The revenue measures of every 
civilized government constitute a system which provides for its enforcement by 
officers commissioned for that purpose. 

Many other similar decisions might be quoted. 

Difficulties of ascertaining foreign market values. 

In relation to the securing of evidence abroad, it is almost im- 
possible to do this, either officially or otherwise, that will stand the 
test now required by the Board of General Appraisers, namely, only 
such evidence as would be admitted in a court of justice. 

In the recent case of the United States against George Borgfeldt 
& Co. : at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, I made sj- 
investigation as to the foreign market value of certain imports from 
Holland and Germany. In pursuance of this work I had the coopera- 
tion and hearty assistance of the then consul-general at Paris, Mr. 
Gowdy. He delegated the vice-consul-general, Mr. Paul Paquet, to 
accompany and assist me. On going into Holland, Consul-General 
Listoe, of Rotterdam, especially authorized Mr. Paquet to act for 
him while within the borders of Holland; while in Belgium, Consul- 
General Roosevelt introduced us to a commission merchant of Brus- 
sels, who eventually secured the information which resulted in an 
advance of 10 per cent upon the imported merchandise. This being 
unsatisfactory to the importers, they demanded from the Secretary 
and Treasurer, and then from the President of the United States, 
that the information which had been communicated to them, under 
pledge of confidence, should be made public. This demand was re- 
fused. 

The Merchants' Association of New York City was then interested 
in the cause of Borgfeldt & Co., and demand was made for a re- 
opening of the case. The entire trade of the United States was circu- 
larized and visited by representatives from the house of Borgfeldt A 
Co., and resulted in a great mass of correspondence from the various 
Members of Congress and of the United States Senate being sent to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and to the President of the United 
States on behalf of the persecuted house of Borgfeldt & Co. This 
resulted in the making of a new case, the trial of the same, at the 
request of Borgfeldt & Co., being before another set of general 
appraisers. The result of this trial was an advance of 19 per cent 
from the entered value. 
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The Government of the Netherlands became interested in the con- 
troversy, which resulted in the consul-general at Rotterdam being 
criticised and an investigation made into the part he had taken in 
securing facts. 

Other representations made to the State Department, which were 
false and misleading, resulted in a reprimand being sent by the State 
Department to Vice-Consul-General Paquet 

The commission merchant at Brussels, who rendered valuable 
assistance, was practically boycotted and found himself unable to 
purchase goods tnrough the usual sources of supply and claimed that, 
through the part he had taken, his business was ruined. 

It will therefore be readily understood that the various avenues for 
securing information relative to the foreign market value were effec- 
tively blocked. 

The methods of making foreign market value. 

The various methods pursued by foreign manufacturers and Ameri- 
can importers to adjust their foreign values, so as to conform with 
section 19 of the tariff act above referred to, have been discovered 
during various hearings before the Board of United States General 
A pp raisers. 

When certain houses desired to establish a low value they have 
sold to a few customers a limited number of goods, generally about 
two dinner sets to a single buyer, at prices as low or lower than the 
invoice prices to this country and have used such sales as evidence of 
their foreign market value. One single illustration will show the 
extremes to which this method has been carried. 

In certain invoices of Haviland & Co., Limoges, to Haviland & 
Co., Paris, the 8i-inch dinner plates comprised in the dinner sets 
were invoiced at 5 francs net per dozen. The copies of invoices as 
sold by the Paris house to their French customers revealed the fact 
that these very plates were sold to their customers at 6 francs per 
dozen, less 20 per cent, or 4.8 francs per dozen. In other words, 
the Paris house of Haviland & Co. were selling the plates in this 
dinner set at a loss of 20 centimes per dozen, whereas, in the same 
testimony, the head of the house of Haviland & Co. stated that the 
expense of running this Paris establishment was 26£ per cent of the 
sales, and that they calculated on making 10 per cent profit; so that, 
instead of selling the goods on their usual basis of sales, at 6.82£ 
francs per dozen, they were selling them at 4.8 francs. 

A more recent method of making a dutiable value has developed 
through the French Haviland & Co. controversy. As stated above, 
a commission, consisting of the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and two members of the Board of General Appraisers, went to 
France for the purpose of ascertaining the market value. From 
results, it would seem that it was rather a diplomatic mission, as we 
understand a committee, consisting of the president of the Limoges 
Chamber of Commerce, the American consul, and one of the Limoges 
china manufacturers, was requested to formulate a list which would 
contain fair and satisfactory values, to them, for dutiable purposes. 
Although this new list has not been announced, we learn through 
certain importers that it will be, in effect, the same list that was 
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adopted in 1905, with some slight discriminations against the Havi- 
lana firms. 

This method of arriving at values, which we know to be much 
higher in the country of production^ we believe to be entirely con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the Dingley tariff law. In some cases 
these goods are sold in this country, to the largest wholesale pur- 
chasers, at over 200 per cent more than the French invoice values. 

Proposed change from foreign to American market value. 

We therefore sincerely urge your earnest consideration of the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

The change of base for dutiable purposes on ad valorem goods from 
foreign market value to wholesale selling value in the United 
States. 

It makes little difference what rate of duty ad valorem you place 
upon any imported merchandise, if the fixing of the value on which 
that duty is to be based be left in the hands of a foreigner. 

Present conditions show clearly that many industries, if not all, are 
getting only a fraction of the protection intended by Congress. 

The question of supreme importance to the American manufacturer 
at this time is that oi arriving at a method of collecting all the duties 
intended for the protection of the home industries. 

The great difficulty of ascertaining the true foreign market value 
on which the duty is at present based is acknowledged by all officials 
having to do with this department of the administration. 

Experience has shown and facts can be produced to prove: 

First. Foreigners, especially those on the continent of Europe, con- 
sider it proper and laudable to evade in every way possible what they 
consider the unjust and iniquitous tariff laws of the United States. 

Second. When inquiries are made by our consuls and others, false 
and misleading statements are purposely given, and when doubt is 
cast upon the truthfulness of the statements, the answer is given that 
it is a matter in which the official has no right to interfere; that it is 
their own private business. 

Third. Others, more truthfully inclined, positively refuse to give 
information relative to home market value, as they consider it irrele- 
vant. 

Fourth. They claim, especially since the promulgation of the Ger- 
man tariff agreement, that they have the right to make a special 
export price. 

Fifth. Chambers of commerce, to whom authority has been given 
to certify as to foreign market value, take for granted that the state- 
ment of the manufacturer and his colleagues is true, and certify 
thereto without question. In some cases the clerk who makes out the 
factory invoice adds at the foot of the invoice a statement as to the 
accuracy of the value therein contained, and has the same signed and 
sealed by the secretary of the local chamber of commerce. 

Sixth. Importers in this country, when placed upon the stand, inva^ 
riably claim that they do not know the foreign market value at which 
the imported goods are sold to all comers in a wholesale way in the 
country of production; they only know the values as invoiced. 
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Seventh, Under the present arrangement, the importer and his for- 
eign manufacturer have everything in their own hands. The Gov- 
ernment has no power to compel the foreign manufacturer to tell the 
truth or give any information ne does not see fit to give. 

Eighth. The whole burden of proof rests upon the United States 
Government to disprove the invoice values without the possibility or 
power to produce legal proof. 

Ninth. The importers are increasingly taking advantage of this 
condition of affairs, and the United States Board of General Ap- 
praisers feel compelled to require legal proof of the inaccuracy of the 
invoice. The Board of General Appraisers' decisions as to values 
were formerly considered to be final, but recently the attornevs for 
the importers have found a way of carrying the cases into the iJnited 
States court under the claim that the decisions were arrived at ille- 
gally, as in the case of Haviland & Co. 

Tenth. Many importers systematically take advantage of this con- 
dition, knowing how the government is handicapped. They have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain, if the decision goes their way. 
Many small shipments are made at low invoice values for the pur- 
pose of testing the knowledge of the Government as to the values, or 
for the purpose of establishing some value other than the foreign 
market value; the amount of the invoice being very small, the penalty 
is merely nominal, if the case is lost. 

Eleventh. The results are that values, especially from the conti- 
nent of Europe, are much lower than they were during the operation 
of the Wilson law, in face of the fact that the making cost of many 
lines of merchandise has increased materially. This demonstrates 
that an ad valorem duty based on the foreign market value has lost 
its protective value. 

English goods have very generally been entered at their true mar- 
ket value, and have varied Tittle in value since the Dingley bill was 
enacted. The consequence is that the importation of English mer- 
chandise has remained almost stationary, or slightly decreased, while 
the importation from the continent ? especially from Germany, has 
greatly increased, and the importations from Japan have increased 
almost 800 per cent. 

Is there a way of securing the payment of the full amount of duty 
on an ad valorem basis? 

After very carefully considering this matter for many months, and 
having been in position to observe the working of the present system, 
we are satisfied that the changing of the ad valorem oasis from the 
wholesale foreign market value to the wholesale selling price in this 
country, i. e., the value at which the goods are freely sold in whole- 
sale quantities to all purchasers in the principal markets of the United 
States. 

There is the selling price in this country with which we, as Ameri- 
can manufacturers, must compete. 

Is this method practicable and workable? To this question we 
would give the most positive and emphatic answer in the affirmative. 

First All foreign-made goods sola in this country have an Ameri- 
can wholesale selling value at the present time. In cases where the 
goods are imported for immediate consumption, through the retail 
trade, the wholesale value could be arrived at, as under the present 
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law. based on similar goods, made of similar material, of gJmilM 
quality, and for similar use. 

Much of the merchandise imported is now invoiced at the true 
foreign market value and sold on that basis, with the necessary addi- 
tions thereto for expenses, freights, duty, and profits, which consti- 
tute the selling price in this country. Other goods are 6old on a 
basis of undervalue invoice price, plus the necessary expenses, the re- 
duced duty on account of undervaluation, and generally a proportion- 
ately larger profit. The proper basis on which a new rate of duty 
should be based is, of course, the honest value in the foreign country, 
viz, the full hundred per cent foreign market value. 

As an illustration, let us take an example of any class of mer- 
chandise carrying ad valorem duty of 60 per cent, on which the total 
expenses of delivery are, say, 10 per cent, and on which the trade 
usually make a profit of 10 per cent on the gross cost. The true 
foreign value of such merchandise would necessarily be 100 per cent 
of the price paid, so that it makes no difference in what foreign cur- 
rency purchases may have been made, or say : 

Foreign market value, Including packages $100 

10 per cent expenses 10 

60 per cent duty on ?100 00 

Total cost 170 

10 per cent profit on gross cost 17 

Selling value in United States 187 

Taking this as a true and legitimate selling value, based on $100 as 
the true foreign value, and on a 10 per cent profit basis on gross value, 
what rate of duty would be necessary to give an equivalent amount of 
protection and revenue as under tne present law, or $60 as above f 
We find by simple mathematical calculation that 32 per cent of this 
selling price would jrield $59.84. We find, therefore, that 32 per cent 
on the selling price in this country would be equivalent to a duty of 
60 per cent on a foreign market value. 

We desire to point out some of the advantages to be secured by such 
a change. 

First. The American manufacturer would have increased protec- 
tion ; not more than Congress intends him to have at the present time, 
but he would get what he is supposed to be receiving. 

Second. The Government would get increased revenue, for the 
same reason. 

Third. The power to secure facts would be in the hands of our own 
officials; they could compel the attendance of the importer and seller 
of the merchandise in this country ; they could compel the attendance 
of the purchaser of the goods in this country ; they could compel the 
production of books and other necessary documents; they could 

{mnish for neglect to produce, or for perjured testimony. The whole 
egal process would be in the hands of our own Government 

Fourth. The Government would then be freed from all diplomatic 
entanglements and embarrassments, which have been so frequent dur- 
ing the past year or two. 

Fifth. There would be a large reduction in the rate of duty, which 
would appeal to certain public sentiment now abroad. It is a fact 
that the masses of the people always reckon that they are paying 
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duty on imported merchandise on this basis. For example, if a 
housewife purchases a set of Haviland & Co.'s dinner ware, 100 
pieces, for $30, knowing that the rate of duty is 60 per cent, she invari- 
ably thinks that she ispaying $18 duty on that set; whereas, the facts 
are that Haviland & uo., New York, are at present paying on an in- 
voice value of less than $6 per set, or less than $3.60. 

Sixth. It would reduce to the minimum, if not entirely eliminate, 
the necessity of continuing our expensive corps of special agents 
abroad, who are now practically under the control of the foreign gov- 
ernment. 

Seventh. Those who, through gross undervaluations, are now reap- 
ing enormous profits out of our market would be at least compelled to 
share those profits with the Government, and thus reduce the unjust 
competition between them and the honest importers and domestic 
manufacturers, as they would have to pay an amount of duty equal 
with those who are invoicing their goods at honest values. 

We most earnestly desire your serious consideration of this propo- 
sition, as we have the hearty approval of those who have most to do 
with the administration of customs. We fully realize that there will 
be strenuous opposition on the part of large importing houses who, 
by their various methods of evading the present law, have grown rich 
at the expense of the Government and to the detriment of American 
manufacturers, who are the employers of labor and the creators of 
the wealth which these importers are amassing and sending out of 
the country. 

Objections to change of base. 

Certain objections have been put forth to the practicability of the 
above-suggested change, some of which are herewith enumerated, 
with answers thereto : 

First. The difficulty of ascertaining the real wholesale selling price 
in this country. 

Answer. Every article of merchandise sold in the United States 
must of necessity have a selling value; having both the seller and 
purchaser within the jurisdiction of this Government, the ascertain- 
ing of this value is easy as compared with obtaining the same informa- 
tion abroad. 

Second. The difficulty of ascertaining the wholesale selling price 
of merchandise, when such values fluctuate from day to day. 

Answer. The same conditions obtain on all such merchandise 
abroad, and such fluctuation must be known in the foreign country 
on the date of shipment. It is surely easier to ascertain the fluctuat- 
ingvalue on the day of entry within our own country. 

Third. The necessarily different wholesale selling value on the 
same article when entered at the different ports of entry in this 
country. 

Answer. These differences in value occur largely through the differ- 
ences of inland freight charges. Such differences are easily ascer- 
tainable, and, of course, should not be dutiable. 

Fourth. The difficulty of arriving at the wholesale market value 
when goods of various grades, qualities, and values are packed 
together. 

75941— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 58 
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Answer. Have a provision by which such goods shall be packed 
separately, as in many kinds of merchandise under the present law. 

Fifth. The difficulty of ascertaining the wholesale selling value 
of goods which are imported for immediate consumption by the im- 
porter and not sold by nim in the condition imported. 

Answer. Assess duty on value at which similar goods are imported, 
or on the value at which the importer would be willing to sell the 
importation at wholesale, including a profit of not lees wan, say, 10 
per cent. 

Sixth. The difficulty in obtaining the wholesale selling value of 
goods which are imported direct by retailers, or by houses dealing 
in premium goods, or by any other class of importer who does not sefl 
his importation in the usual wholesale manner. 

Answer. In almost all such cases goods of the same or similar kind 
are imported and sold in the usual wholesale manner, and values can 
be arrived at as under the present law, or by the importer declaring 
the value at which he would be willing to sell the imported article in 
a wholesale way, including a profit of not less than, say, 10 per cent. 

Seventh. That the knowledge now had by the government experts 
and employees would be of little value in arriving at the American 
wholesale selling price. 

Answer. One or the greatest difficulties in our present system is 
that few of the so-called " experts " have any knowledge of foreign 
market value other than the knowledge obtained through the in- 
voices of importers, very few of these employees having ever been 
abroad for the purpose of obtaining information as to the foreign 
market value. The wholesale selling price in this country is compara- 
tively easily obtained by these experts, and much more definite and 
exact information is within their reach. 

The importers will advance many other objections to this change, 
but no objection can be put forth that is not surrounded by infinitely 
greater difficulties in the ascertainment of the foreign market value 
abroad. 

Relative to agreements on selling prices. 

Mr. Underwood asked the question, " Have you an agreement in 
relation to selling prices? " 

To more fully answer this question, we would state that the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the United States Potters' Association, 
article 10, reads as follows: 

8TANDABD LIST. 

No reduction in the standard price list of white granite or O. O. ware shall 
be made by any member or members of this association. The regulation dis- 
counts are not within the province of this association. 

The above-mentioned standard price list is one universally used bv 
all dealers in English and American earthenware. It corresponds 
with the English standard price list. This list is used simply as a 
permanent basis from which to sell goods of various descriptions, the 
actual selling price being arrived at by making additions to or dis- 
counts from the said list. 

From the above article the question of actual selling prices is not 
within the province of the United States Potters' Association. 
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Remit of home competition an setting prices. 

The following figures will indicate the effect of tariff in the devel- 
opment of the home industry and the reduction of the selling price of 
a "standard crate of white earthenware. 





turn. 


Assorted 

crate of 

war* sold 

for— 


1882 


AiretnL 
24 
40 
40 
40 
46 
40 
66 
80 
65 
66 


•86.80 
•210.76 


1864 


1872 


•148.08 


1875 


•129.61 


1877 


•110.10 


1882 


67.89 


1890 


46.30 


1896 


44.00 


1900 


41.67 


1908 


87.60 







•Gold-premium years. 

English and American labor cost 

Mr. Underwood inquired in relation to the amount of labor enter- 
ing into a given dinner set of foreign and domestic production. The 
answer then given was stated not to be exact We desire now to give 
exact information in answer to this question. 

An English 100-piece dinner set, white, listed at £2 5s. 5d., landed 
in this country at about $4.10, would correspond with an American 
dinner set, of the same composition, costing $3.66. The actual amount 
of wages paid the English pottery operatives in the production of 
this set would be equivalent to 97 cents, whereas the actual wages 
paid the American pottery operative would be about $2.04. 

Efficiency of American labor. 

Mr. Cockran inquired in relation to the efficiency of foreign labor 
as compared with American labor. 

We believe that on account of the better conditions surrounding 
the American potter, the better food, clothing, and housing, naturally 
makes a more efficient workman, but as practically all pottery work 
is based on a piecework price, the speed or efficiency of the workman 
accrues entirely to his own benefit, and does not in any way reduce 
the cost to the manufacturer by increased production, 

American potters* prosperity. 

Mr. Kinney referred to a newspaper cutting from the Wheeling 
Intelligencer relative to the marked prosperity of the Wheeling Pot- 
teries Company in 1894. 

To further enlighten the committee, we desire to state that the 
great depression which followed the enactment of the Wilson tariff 
law was slow in directly affecting the American pottery industry, but 
when the effect was felt it was disastrous. 

We turn with great regret to the Wheeling Potteries Company re- 
ferred to, which was managed by one of our most efficient manu- 
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f acturers, and find this large establishment in the hands of a re 
ceiver. This fact speaks more effectively than any words we cm 
utter on the subject 

American pottery ware exported. 

The chairman inquired as to the exportation of pottery wares, th< 
statement having been made by Mr. Jones that " tne American pot 
tery products are sold for a less price abroad than here," and furthei 
quoted from a large exporter as follows: 

I made the endeavor for you, but the answer was that they had several of 
those inquiries and " at this time we are not furnishing catalogues and price 
listB to be used against us." 

Since the hearing I have made diligent inquiry from the Bureau 
of Statistics and find that in 1907 there was exported from the United 
States to foreign countries, as follows: 

Earthen and stone ware $987,283 

Ohinaware 109,717 

Total , 1, 079, 000 

And distributed through the various continents, as follows: 

Earthen and stone ware. 

To Europe $63, 710 

To North America 751,396 

To South America 142,298 

To Asia 15,514 

To Oceania— 13, 377 

To Africa 98S 

Total 987,283 

Ohinaware. 

To Europe 120,071 

To North America * : 75,235 

To South America 1,426 

To Asia 12, 050 

To Oceania : 871 

To Africa 55 

Total 309,717 

Further inquiry has been made as to the character of the goods 
exported. We have found that the great bulk of these goods are 
common clay and stone ware, used largely for sanitary purposes, 
drainage, etc., and are not classed with the product of the United 
States Potters' Association or embraced in the figures of their pro- 
duction. The total chinaware, amounting to $1092717, comprises 
goods made for sanitary and electrical purposes. Goods for elec- 
trical purposes bring as high a price in the foreign sale as they do 
in the home market. 

As to the sanitary wares, we would state that the domestic demand 
is for best or perfect goods ; therefore the seconds, or damaged goods, 
are unsalable. These goods are either destroyed or, if they can find 
an export purchaser, they are sold at the best price obtainable. The 
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total exports of sanitary ware for the year 1907 amount to, approxi- 
mately, $53,000. 

Comparison of imports with domestic production. 

Mr. Cockran asked the question, " Would it be possible to get a 
table, somewhat analogous to that which you have submitted as to 
foreign importations, showing the growth of the native industry 
during the same period? " 

In response to this inquiry we beg to submit a table covering and 
includingthe years 1890 to 1908, arranged in three columns : 

First. The import or foreign invoice value of the imported mer- 
chandise. 

Second. The approximate selling value of the same, landed in this 
country, including expenses, duty, and profits. These figures are 
very conservative, and we believe the selling value to be considerably 
greater than the said figures. They are certainly not overestimated. 

Third. The American production. The latter figures are taken 
from the government statistics and from our own association records. 
The figures for the years 1891 to 1895, inclusive, are given in round 
numbers, and are approximately correct. We have no data giving 
exact figures. The amount of domestic production is also estimated 
for 1908, as complete figures are not yet obtainable. (See also Chart 
No. IL) 



Foreign values 
of imports. 



Approximate 
American sell- 
ing value of 
imports. 



American 
production. 



1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1898.. 
1894.. 
1896.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899. 
1900.. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 




$8,479,519 
8,600,000 
8,800,000 
8,500,000 
4,200,000 
4,600,000 
4,824,554 
6,725,738 
8,604,388 
9,434,109 
11,916,552 
13,533,422 
14,862,788 
14,577,014 
14,098,254 
15,015,543 
16,189,279 
16,194,349 
14,000,000 



Proposed changes in Schedule Z?, paragraphs ££, 95, and 96. 

We beg to submit herewith, in definite form, the changes we would 
suggest m paragraphs 94, 95, and 96. These suggestions and rates 
are based on the present system of assessing duties upon the foreign 
market value. It is our earnest desire that this base of value should 
be changed to the wholesale selling price of the merchandise in this 
country. This change would necessitate a lowering of the ad valorem 
rate of duty to be assessed, which is a simple mathematical proposi- 
tion. 

The following are some of the reasons for asking the proposed 
changes: 
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Paragraph 94. Attempts have been made on the part of the im- 
porters to enter under this paragraph superior qualities and kinds of 
yellow, brown, and Rockingham wares, composed of fine mixed in- 
gredients, whose actual selling value is greater than white earthen- 
ware. 

The new wording defines more clearly and definitely the class of 
ware this paragraph is intended to cover. 

Paragraphs 95, 96, and the corresponding earthenware paragraphs, 
are changed so as to more clearly define the goods coming under these 
classifications, as numerous questions have arisen as to the intent of 
the law. 

For example, the present law provides, " or otherwise decorated or 
ornamented in any manner." • 

Importers have held ? and have been sustained by some of the Gen- 
eral Appraisers in their contention, that an article decorated in one 
solid color is neither decorated nor ornamented. We therefore insert 
the word " colored." 

In other cases, where coloring materials have been placed on the 
ware, the importers, and some of the Board of General Appraisers, 
have held that a coloring matter was applied for utilitarian purposes, 
and not for decorative purposes. 

It is remarkable how much color is expended in certain directions 
for utilitarian purposes since this decision was rendered. 

Again, in paragraph 96, certain members of the Board of General 
Appraisers, and also the courts, have decided that the latter part of 
this paragraph, "if not ornamented or decorated, 55 per cent ad 
valorem," refers only to such goods as are susceptible to decoration ; 
therefore there have been attempts made to enter many goods, for 
mechanical use, which this paragraph was intended to cover, and 
which are not commercially susceptible to decoration, under para- 
graph 97, at the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem. 

BABTHENWABB AND CHINA. 



Present law. 

Par. 94. Common yellow, brown, or 
gray earthenware, plain, embossed, or 
salt-glazed common stoneware, and 
crucibles, all the foregoing not deco- 
rated in any manner, 25 per cent ad 
valorem ; Rockingham earthenware, 
not decorated, 40 per cent ad valorem. 



Par. 95. China, porcelain, parlan, 
bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery 
ware, including clock cases, with or 
without movements, plaques, orna- 
ments, toys, toy tea sets, charms, 
vases, and statuettes, painted, tinted, 
stained, enameled, printed, gilded, or 
otherwise decorated or ornamented in 
any manner, 60 per cent ad valorem; 
if plain white and without superadded 
ornamentation of any kind, 55 per cent 
ad valorem. 



Proposed law. 

The common grade of yellow, brown, 
or gray earthenware, composed of 
natural unmixed clay, plain, embossed, 
or salt-glazed common stoneware, cruci- 
bles, all the foregoing not decorated in 
any manner, 25 per cent ad valorem; 
Rockingham earthenware, composed of 
common yellow clay, and glazed with 
the ordinary brown Rockingham glaze, 
not decorated in any manner, 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 

China, porcelain, parian, bisque, and 
crockery ware, commercially known, 
stamped and sold as such, composed of 
a vitreous, vitrified, or nonabsorbent 
body, glazed or unglazed, including clock 
cases, with or without movements, 
plaques, ornaments, toys, toy tea sets, 
charms, vases, and statuettes, painted, 
tinted, stained, enameled, printed, 
gilded, or otherwise decorated, colored, 
or ornamented In any manner, in or 
upon the body or glaze, whether for 
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Par. 96. All other china, porcelain, 
par Ian, bisque, earthen, stone, and 
crockery ware, and manufactures 
thereof, or of which the same is the 
component material of chief value, by 
whatever name known, not specially 
provided for in this act, If painted, 
tinted, stained, enameled, printed, 
gilded, or otherwise decorated or or- 
namented in any manner, 60 per cent 
ad valorem; if not ornamented or 
decorated, 55 per cent ad valorem* 



decorative or utilitarian purposes, 60 
per cent ad valorem, and 2 cents per 
pound avoirdupois gross weight, in- 
cluding weight of all packages and 
packing materials; if not decorated, 
colored, or ornamented in any manner, 
55 per cent ad valorem, and 1 cent per 
pound avoirdupois gross weight, in- 
cluding weight of all packages and 
packing materials. 

All other china, porcelain, parian, 
bisque, and crockery ware, com- 
posed of a vitreous, vitrified, or non- 
absorbent body, glazed or unglazed, or 
manufactures thereof, of which the 
same is the component material of 
chief value, by whatever name known, 
not specially provided for In this act, 
if painted, tinted, stained, enameled, 
printed, gilded, or otherwise deco- 
rated, colored, or ornamented in 
any manner, in or upon the body 
or glaze, whether for decorative or 
utilitarian purposes, 60 per cent ad 
valorem, and 2 cents per pound avoir- 
dupois gross weight, including weight 
of all packages and packing materials; 
if not decorated or ornamented in any 
manner, whether commercially suscep- 
tible to decoration or not, 55 per cent 
ad valorem and 1 cent per pound avoir- 
dupois gross weight, including weight 
of all packages and packing materials. 

Earthen, stone, bisque, and crockery 
ware, commercially known, stamped, 
or sold as such, composed of a 
porous or absorbent earthen body, 
nonvitreous or unvitrified, including 
clock cases, with or without move- 
ments, plaques, ornaments, toys, toy 
tea sets, charms, vases, and statuettes, 
painted, tinted, staiued, enameled, 
printed, gilded, or otherwise decora- 
ted, colored, or ornamented in any 
manner, in or upon the body or glaze, 
whether for decorative or utilitarian 
purposes, 60 per cent ad valorem ; pro- 
vided such duty shall not be in amount 
less than 2\ cents per pound avoirdu- 
pois, gross weight. Including weight of 
all packages and packing materials ; if 
plain white, or composed of one natu- 
ral-colored clay body and transparent 
glaze, not decorated, colored, or orna- 
mented in any manner, 55 per cent ad 
valorem ; provided such duty shall not 
be In amount less than If cents per 
pound avoirdupois, gross weight, in- 
cluding weight of all packages and 
packing materials. 

All other earthen, stone, bisque, 
and crockery ware, composed of a 
porous or absorbent earthen body, 
nonvitreous or unvitrified, glazed or 
unglazed, or manufactures thereof, or 
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ef which the same Is a component 
material of chief value, by whatever 
name known, not especially provided 
for in this act, if painted, tinted, 
stained, enameled, printed, gilded, or 
otherwise decorated or ornamented in 
any manner, in or upon the body or 
glaze, whether for decorative or utili- 
tarian purposes, 60 per cent ad valo- 
rem, provided such duty shall not be 
in amount less than 2£ cents per pound 
avoirdupois, gross weight, including 
the weight of all packages and packing 
materials; if not decorated, colored, 
or ornamented in any manner, whether 
commercially susceptible to decora- 
tion or not, 55 per cent ad valorem, 
provided such duty shall not be in 
amount less than If cents per pound 
avoirdupois, gross weight, including 
weight of all packages and packing 
materials. 

Perhaps no industry in the United States is more dependent for its 
existence on a protective tariff than is the pottery industry. 

The materials chiefly entering into the composition of the potters' 
product are of the most insignificant value in their crude state, 
namely, clay, quartz, and feldspar. The best of these materials can 
be purchased at from 25 cents to 50 cents per ton in the ground. The 
cost of mining, milling, and preparing for the potters' use, including 
handling and transportation, the great percentage of which represents 
labor, enhances the value of these products to from $7 to $15 per ton. 
Through the manipulation of the potter these values are again en- 
hanced from $50 per ton, for the cheapest grades, to values to their 
weight in cold. From 85 per cent to 90 per cent of this enhancement 
represents labor. 

The actual wages paid by the manufacturer of pottery to his opera- 
tives are about 55 per cent of the total cost, the other 45 per cent being 
the cost of materials, including fuel, all of which represent a very 
large percentage of labor cost, as above stated. Granting that there 
is a profit of 20 per cent in this material cost as it is delivered to the 
pottery manufacturer, distributed between the miner, miller, and 
transportation agencies, it will be readily seen that labor enters into 
the total cost of the product of pottery manufacture to the extent of 
fully 90 per cent. 

It is therefore our intention, as we understand it is your desire, 
to present certain facts and figures relative to the cost ? particularly 
the labor cost, of competing products from various foreign countries. 

Pottery naturally subdivides itself into two general classes, namely: 

First Earthenware, which comprises glazed and unglazed clay 
products, the distinguishing characteristics being an open or porous 
body and of an opaque nature. 

Second. China, comprising glazed and unglazed clay products of 
a vitreous or nonabsoroent character, and translucent to a greater or 
less degree. 

Although both classes are composed to a great extent of similar 
material, yet they differ in many particulars as greatly as do cotton 
and silk. They differ, first, in the proportion of the ingredients en- 
tering into the body and glaze; second, in the process of manufactur- 
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ing; third, in the cost of production; fourth, in general appearance 
and selling qualities. 

The tariff rate of pottery wares in the customs tariff act of 1897 was 
based largely on the difference in the cost of production between 
Great Britain and the United States, and this largely on the relative 
costs of earthenware. At that time Great Britain was the chief 
competitor of the United States potter. Since that time conditions 
have changed ; to-day Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Japan are our 
chief competitors. (See table below ; also chart No. I.) 

China and earthenware imports from 1884 to 1908, 



England. 



Germany. 



Austria- 
Hungary. 



Japan. 



Total im- 
ports. 



1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1898. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 



86,808 

48, 101 

92,146 

30,444 

41,670 

46,620 

64,004 

26,413 

11,210 

66,774 

48,165 

61,276 

47,837 

17,233 

09,767 

33.234 

36,388 

„.-86,969 

2,928,391 

2,996,975 

8,212,471 

2,804,811 

2,758,696 

3,147,840 

8,147,310 



1697,364 
808,327 
781,612 
858,359 
985,329 
1,087,156 
1,165,827 
1,390,018 
1,681,961 
1,852,718 
1,518.607 
1,910,263 
2,692,110 
8,033,661 
2,089,762 
2,252,236 
2,787,163 
8,392.825 
8,651,215 
8,961,501 
4,815,848 
4,770,443 
6,131,974 
5,153,943 
6,287,267 



$161,464 
183,427 
263.829 
894,829 
471.340 
619,587 
543,385 
624,000 
687,730 
806,194 
564,112 
702,335 
782,903 
658,816 
509,810 
601,097 
548,013 
622,086 
696,172 
714, 131 
856,262 
909,929 
1,022,254 
944,498 
991,341 



$152,638 

76.902 

97,224 

68,893 

181,257 

204,461 

286,840 

286,201 

887,839 

407,109 

886,461 

196,931 

887,691 

429,062 

813,712 

290,121 

873,269 

469,518 

469,707 

619,390 

711,226 

957,020 

1,530,400 

1,976,158 

1,452,166 



$4,954,818 

4,837,782 

4,947,621 

6,716,927 

6,410,871 

6,476,299 

7,030,985 

8,381,388 

8,708.588 

9,609,481 

6,879,487 

8,956,106 

10,605,861 

9,967,297 

6,687,668 

7,603,969 

8,646,223 

9,860,920 

9,680,166 

10,512,052 

12,005,008 

11,659,723 

12,877,628 

18,706,790 

18,427,96$ 



Importations. 

The following figures will indicate the growth of importations 
during the past twenty-five years, showing the enormous increase in 
total importations, these increases being largely traceable to the 
above-named countries. 

While the total importations in 1884 were $4,954,813, the total 
importations for 1908 were $13,427,969. 



1884. 



1906. 



Increase. 



Importations from— 

England 

Germany 

Austria 

Japan 



$2,986,806 
697,364 
161,464 
76,902 



$3,147,810 

6,287,267 

991,341 

1,976,163 



Percent. 



614| 
2,589* 



Total increase in importations . 



170* 



Whereas the total value of goods manufactured in 1884 was approxi- 
mately $8,000,000, against $14,000,000 in 1908, or an increase in 
domestic production of 75 per cent. 

In considering the import figures, it must be borne in mind that 
they are the foreign values; to them must be added from 100 per 
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cent to 150 per cent to bring them to the total competing value with 
the goods produced in this country, making the importations, from a 
competing standpoint, equivalent to at least $28,000,000, or 100 per 
cent more, or double the total home production. It will also be noted 
from these figures that the tariff on pottery has not seriously hindered 
the importation of foreign merchandise, nor has it decreased the 
revenues. 

We believe the time has arrived when these classes of merchandise 
should be separately classified and different rates fixed on earthen 
and china wares. Under Dingley law great progress has been made 
in the manufacture of earthenware in the United States, both as to 

?uantity and quality, but the progress along the lines of china manu- 
acture has been slight, owing to a greater proportionate cost of its 
production between this country, the Continent, and the Orient. 

As the methods of manufacture in Great Britain more closely cor- 
respond to those used in the United States, we can more accurately 
compare the cost of production between these countries. We will 
endeavor to do this in detail, and will then show by percentagesj 
based on actual data, which we will also present, the lesser cost oi 
similar products in the various countries of Europe. 

Cost of production. 

Many elements enter into the cost of pottery wares, chief of which 
are: 
L The amount of capital invested, 
jfl) In plant. 
(2) In working capital. 

la) For carrying merchandise stock. 
(6) For carrying book accounts. 

II. Materials. 

III. Labor. 

(1) Wages paid for producing help. 

(2) Wages paid for nonproducing help. 

In considering the comparative labor cost, the conditions surround- 
ing the producer must be noted, especially in relation to child and 
adult, male, and female labor ; the hours of labor, and in cases where 
piecework prices are paid the special conditions under which pay- 
ment is made. 

In all the above elements the American manufacturer is greatly 
handicapped. 

I. Amount of capital invested. 

First. When it is remembered, according to the English statistics, 
that the English bricklayers earn the equivalent of $9.10 per week; 
masons, $9.26 per week; carpenters, $8.85 per week; plumbers, $8.75 
per week; painters, $8.16 per week, and laoorers, $4.32 per week, as 
compared with the wages earned by similar workmen in this country, 
it is readily understood how the plant investment, including the land, 
of a six-kiln pottery in England would be about $60,000, as compared 
with one in this country costing $80,000. 
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Second. The necessary investment for working capital is consid- 
erably more in the United States, for various reasons: 

(1) On account of the greater cost of material and labor to produce 
the same quantity of goods. 

(2) On account of the necessity of carrying much larger stocks of 
finished merchandise, because of the fact that the foreign manu- 
facturer makes goods on order for immediate shipment, whereas the 
American manufacturer sells largely from stock. 

(3) Many of the foreign manufacturers receive cash on presenta- 
tion of the B's/L to the foreign banker, who acts as representative or 
agent for the American purchaser, whereas the American manu- 
facturer, as a rule, has to carry on his books accounts amounting to a 
large percentage of his total investment. 

Table I. — Plant investment. 



Description. 



English. 



American. 



Land, machinery, buildings, fixtures 

Saggers 

Molds 

Ware boards 

Total 



160,000.00 
1,200.00 
4,680.00 
2,000.00 



67,940.00 



$80,000.00 
2,814.00 
8,650.00 
2,000.00 



93,464.00 



Difference, 37 per cent 



II. Materials. 



The difference in cost of the principal materials entering into the 
potter's product is shown in Table II. They enter into the completed 
article in proportions which, when figured out on the difference in 
cost of the various component parts, show a total difference of 43 per 
cent of American cost over English cost. 



Table II. — Materials. 
[Per ton of 2,240 pounds.] 



Body materials. 


England. 


America. 


China clay: 

American , 




$11. 20 


English 


6.57 


11.80 


Ball clay: 

American . ., 


8.70 


English 


9.45 


Flint dry 


4.42 
13.00 
10.20 


8.28 


Feldspar 


11.76 


Stone 


14.00 








Average 


8.19 


10.74 








Other materials: 

Bagger marl 


.90 

.96 

8.20 

2.75 


2.16 


Wacf clay 




1.62 


Sand 




8.70 


Coal and slack 




8.50 








Average 


1.95 


2.75 







Difference body materials 81 per cent. 
Difference other materials 41 pei cent. 
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III. Labor. 

First. The wages paid to the producing help can be arrived at in 
two ways. 

(1) By comparing the amount of wages actually earned by the 
various branches under similar conditions. Table III represents the 
comparative weekly earnings for the various branches of the pottery 
industry. The English figures are taken from a report made oy Mr. 
Bailey, president of the English Manufacturers' Association, and 
presented during a recent labor dispute to the board of arbitration. 
" The table," he explains, " was compiled from returns sent in from 
80 representative firms, and the earnings given were averaged over 
a period of 13 weeks, between May 2 and August 1." Mr. Bailey 
expressed the opinion that, during the period in question, short time 
was being worked by most of the operatives. The American figures 
were compiled from returns sent in oy 30 representative firms of the 
United States, covering the months of May, June, August, and Sep- 
tember for the year 1908. Similar American figures for 1907 are also 
given to show that short time was worked by many of the American 
operatives, the rate of wages being the same in both years. 

Table III. — Comparative weekly earnings. 





England, 
1908. 


America. 




1908. 


1907. 


Plate makers 


18.90 
8.42 
7.22 

7.48 
4.94 

8.10 
4.06 
8.60 
6.94 
5.82 
2.60 
9.96 
7.70 
9.12 
6.68 
6.44 

6.76 
8.50 
7.20 


$20.28 
22.12 
17.66 

19.10 


128,88 
25.09 


Jiggerera 


Dish makers 


21. a 


Cup makers: 

Men 


22.00 


Women 




Saucer makers: 

Men 


19.92 


22.94 


Women 




Basin makers r 


18.98 
14.13 
18.76 
7.17 
22.66 
17.68 
20.16 
25.00 
16.46 

19.46 


20.78 


Pressors 


17.76 


Printers 


19.78 


Transferrers (women) 


8.46 


Dippers % '. 


2&5S 


Bagger makers 


24.12 


Mold makers 


25.72 


Throwers 


26.00 


Turners 


21.06 


Handlers: 

Men 


22.45 


Women 




Kiln men 


14.40 


18.68 






Average 


6.71 


18.85 


2L76 







Difference, 1008, 173 per cent. 

Table IV corroborates the English figures of Mr. Bailey, and are 
taken from the English government reports on the " Standard Bates 
of Wages," etc., for 1908. 

Table IV. — From English government reports, 1908. 

Per week. 

Potters (clay workers) $6. 00 to $8.40 

Kiln men 7.20 

Laborers 4.52 

Decorators 7.20 to 9.60 
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Mr. John S. Goddard, a prominent English manufacturer, made 
the following statement before the aforesaid board of arbitration: 
"On my works, taking men, women, and children employed, the 
average wage j>er head per week for the whole year was £1 Os. 4d. 
($4.88). This included the manufacturers and everybody employed 
on the works." Comparing these figures with the statistics of New 
Jersey, for the same year, 1907, we find that the average yearly earn- 
ings for pottery employees (not including manufacturers) was 
$619.27, or equivalent to $11.90 per weekper head, or a difference 
between the New Jersey potters and the English potters of 144 per 
cent. 

By comparing in detail the piecework prices paid in England and 
the United States for articles in common use, Table V shows these 
comparative figures. The prices are computed on a net American 
currency basis, allowing 24 cents to the English shilling, and are 
calculated at the rate of 12 articles to the dozen, " good from hand." 

Tabls V. — Comparative piecework prices. ' 

DT8H AND BAKER MAKERS. 



England. 



America. 



Increase. 



Bakers, t-lnch 

Bakers, 4-inch 

Bakers, 6-inch 

Bakers, 6-inch 

Bakers, 7-inch 

Bakers, 8-inch 

Bakers, 9-inch 

Bakers, 10-inch 

Dishes, 8-inch 

Dishes, 4-inch 

Dishes, 6-inch 

Dishes, 6-inch » 

Dishes, 7-inch 

Dishes, 8-inch 

Dishes, 9-inch 

Dishes, 10-inch 

Dishes, 11-inch 

Dishes, 12-inch 

Dishes, 14-inch 

Dishes, 16-inch 

PRESSING. 

Brash vases 

Butters, covered 

Chambers, covered, 6s 

Chambers, covered, 9s 

Comports, 7-inch 

Comports, 8-inch 

Comports, 9-inch 

Cuspidors, 2b 

Cuspidors, Is 

Covered dishes, 7-Inch 

Covered dishes, 8-ln(? h 

Covered dishes, 9-inch 

Covered dishes, 10-inch 

Covered casseroles, 7-inch 

Covered casseroles, 8-inch 

Covered caweroles. 9-lrch 

Covered casseroles, 10-Inch 

CresmM. 24s 

Creams. 80s 

Ewers, 6s 

Ewers, 9s 

Ewers, month 

Jugs.4e 

Jugs, 6s 

Jugs, 12s 

JUgt.341 



10.0698 
.0696 
.0798 
.0798 
.09 
.0997 
.1097 
.1197 



.0798 

.0997 

.0997 

.0997 

.1107 

.1197 

.18 

.18 

.1796 

.1996 



60.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.18 
.15 
.16 

t .18 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.18 
.16 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.29 
.87 



Percent. 
29 
42 
88 
60 
44 
50 
46 
50 
29 
48 
88 
20 
80 
60 
84 
60 
54 
69 
62 
86 



10.219 


10.80 


.678 


.64 


.472 


.97 


.472 


.88 


.299 


.61 


.299 


.65 


.889 


.60 


.758 


1.47 


.958 


1.29 


.658 


1.01 


.718 


1.11 


.778 


1.24 


.887 


1.88 


.658 


.97 


.718 


LOO 


.778 


1.20 


.887 


1.88 


.259 


.45 


.289 


.42 


.658 


.92 


.596 


.62 


.252 


.46 


.604 


.86 


.441 


.70 


.846 


.65 


.294 


.46 



87 
10 
105 
86 
70 
84 
77 
96 
84 
68 
54 
69 
66 
47 
47 
54 
71 
74 
76 
40 
87 
78 
69 
66 
69 
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Table V. — Comparative piecework price* — Continued. 

PRESSING— Continued. 



England. 



America. 



Jugs, 80s 

Jags, 86e 

Salads, 7-inch 

Salads, 8-inch 

Salads, 9-inch 

Salads, 10-inch 

Sauce boats 

Sauce tureens 

Sauce stands 

Sauce ladles.. 

Slop jars 

Soups, covered 

Soup tureens, 9-inch. 
Soup tureens, 10-inch 
Soup stands, 9-inch . . 
Soup stands, 10-inch . 

Soup ladles 

Parlor spittoons 

Sugars, 24s 

Sugars, 80s 

Sugars, 86s 

Teapots, 24s 



♦0.282 
.252 
.809 
.869 
.469 
.518 
.279 
.658 
.219 
.099 
2,169 
.488 
1.67 
1.91 
.488 
.488 
.18 
.239 
.488 
.899 
.859 
.598 



10.42 
.86 
.65 

.75 
.85 
.95 
.42 

LOO 
.88 
.25 

2.58 
.60 

2.76 

2.99 
.65 
.64 
.94 
.69 
.64 
.60 
.66 

LOO 



Bo-cad. 
67 



110 



51 
62 
51 
162 
20 
17 
64 
66 
26 
46 



189 
46 
50 
66 

67 



JIGGERINO. 



Bowls, 24s 

Bowls, 80s 

Bowls, 36s 

Bowls, 42s 

Butters, individual . 

Basins 

Basins, 6-inch 

Basins, 9-inch 

Cups 

Saucers, coffee 

8aucers, tea 



Plates, 7-inch 

Plates, 8-inch 

Plates, 6-inch, deep 

Plates. 6-inch, deep 

Plates, 7-inch, deep 

Plates, 8-inch, deep 

Plates, 6-inch, festooned 

Plates, 7-inch, festooned 

Plates, 8-inch, festooned 

Plates, 6-inch, deep, festooned . 
Plates, 7-inch, deep, festooned . 
Plates, 8-inch, deep, festooned . 



90.0846 
.0277 
.0231 
.0197 
.0126 
.21 
.21 
.189 
.0147 
.0189 
.0168 
.0126 
.0126 
.0168 
.0168 



.084 

.084 

.0945 

.0945 

.1155 

.0168 

.0189 

.0215 

.026 

.0804 

.0189 

.0216 

.0262 

.0804 

.024 

.03 

.083 

.024 

.03 

.033 



80.06 
.06* 
.05 
.05 
.0275 
.85 
.80 
.25 
.0325 
.0275 
.0275 
.0276 
.0275 
.0275 
.0275 
.08 
.08 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.12 
.08 
.035 
.04 
.045 
.05 
.045 
.06 
.055 
.0625 
.05 
.05 
• 625 
.06 
.066 
.0725 



73 

100 

116 

1M 

118 

66 

4f 

32 

121 

45 

64 

116 

118 

64 

64 

26 

26 

19 

19 

6 

6 

4 

80 

85 

86 

70 

78 

138 

133 

110 

105 

108 

83 

89 

150 

117 

119 



THROWING. 



Bowls, 24s . 
Bowls. 80s 
Bowls, 86s . 
Bowls, 42s . 
Mugs, 24s.. 
Mugs. 80s., 
Mugs,8tfc. 
Mugs. 428. 
Sugars. 24s, 
Sugars, 80s. 




59 

59 
67 
95 
74 
38 
90 
67 
52 
62 
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England. 


America. 


10.0819 


10.06 


.0256 


.056 


.021 


.06 


.0182 


.06 


.0819 


.08 


.0266 


.075 


.021 


.07 


.0182 


.06 


.169 


.196 


.160 


.186 



Increase. 



Bowl*, 24a, 
Bowls, 80b. 
Bowls, 86s. 
Bowls, 42s. 
Mugs. 24s. 
Mugs, 80s.. 
Mugs, 86s. 
Mugs, 42s. 
Sugars, 24s 
Sugars, 80s 



Ptr cent, 
88 
116 
119 
174 
166 
194 
238 
229 
28 
17 



HANDLING. 



Cups, coffee 
Cups, A. D. 
Cups. tea... 
Cups, toy .. 
Mugs, 24s... 
Mugs, 80s... 
Mugs,86e... 
Mugs, 42s... 



•0.0168 


10.04 


.0147 


.056 


.0147 


.036 


.0147 


.036 


.0816 


.6 


.0252 


.6 


.021 


.6 


.0179 


.6 



182 
274 
188 
188 
90 
188 
186 
280 



Second. Wages paid to nonproducing help. 

Table VI gives a fair average of the wages paid to the nonpro- 
ducing help necessary to the running of a pottery. The individual 
ability ana consequent worth of some of these employees necessarily 
differs greatly, both in England and in the United States, but the 
figures given are considered a fair average. The total percentage of 
difference in this group of wage-earners, in proportion to number of 
each class of employees, is 145 per cent higher in America than in 
England. 

Table VI. — Comparative wages, nonproducing help. 



Occupation. 


England. 


United 
8tates. 


Bookkeepers 


per week. . 


17.76 
4.70 
1.60 
6.00 
8.80 
6.20 

12.00 
1.76 
2.26 
2.26 
1.52 
1.62 
7.60 
8.65 
6.48 
4.74 


118.00 
10 00 


Office clerks 


do.. 


Office boys 


do.... 


4.00 


Teamsters 


do.... 


12.00 


Engineers 


.do .... 


18.00 


T/ftborerft 


do.... 


9.00 


Oven firemen 


do 


20.00 


Decorating firemen 


per kiln.. 


8.50 


Head biscuit brasher 

Head glost dresser 


do.... 

do.... 


6.50 
6 00 


Biscuit ware girls 


do 


4 00 


Gloat ware girls 


do.... 


6.00 


Glost ware nouse men 




15.00 


Selectors 


do.... 


9.00 


Slip makers 


do 


12 00 


Pug mill men 


do 


12.00 


Dippers 


do 




Di ppen* help ( women ) 

Dippers' help (boys) 

Night watchman 


do.... 

do 

do 


2.26 
1.68 
6.48 
14.40 
8.25 


6.00 
8.50 
16.00 


Managers 


do 


25.00 


Foreman 


do 


18.00 








Average 


6.76 


10.97 


Difference 


. . .n«rf»ent__ 


108 









In proportion to number of each employed the difference 1* 145 per cent 
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Table VII shows the actual output for one year of pottery in Eng- 
land compared with one of similar size and capacity in the United 
States, confining itself to the manufacture of staple goods, and is 
figured at full journeyman's wages in both cases. This is perhaps the 
best way to arrive at the total average wage cost, as the demand for 
such articles as plates, cups and saucers, and bowls far exceed in 
quantity such articles as covered dishes, teapots, sugars, etc. 

The total percentage of difference is 60 per cent higher cost in 
America than in England. 

Table VII.— Total actual output of one pottery plant for one year. 



Articles. 



Dozen. 



Article*. 



Dozen. 



Bakers, 2finch 

Bakers, 8-inch 

Bakers, 4-inch 

Bakera. 5-inch 

Bakers, 5-inch single 

Bakers, 6-inch 

Bakers, 7-inch 

Bakers, 8-inch 

Bakers, 9-inch 

Bakers, lOHnch 

Bowls, 80s, oyster 

Bowls, 24t 

Bowls, 80s 

Bowls, 86s 

Butters, covered 

'---— al 

xl, 7-inch 
5d, 8-inch 
id, 9-inch 

'ch.'.'.''. ' 
ich 

A'.'".'.'.'.'. 

jh!!!!!!!! 

Ice creams, 4-inch 

Jugs, 4s 

Jugs, 6s 

Jugs, 12s 

Jugs, 248 

Jugs, 30s 

Jugs, 86s 

Mugs, 248 

Mugs, 80s 

Mugs, 36s 



Ni 

Ni 
Ni 
Ni 
Ni 
Ni 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 

PI 

Plates, 8-inch festoons. . . 

Plates, 5 Inches deep 

Plates. 8 inches deep 

Plates, cake 

Plates, cup 

Sauce boats 

Sauce re, coffee 

Saucers, coffee, festoon. . 

Saucers, tea 

Saucers, tea. festoon 

8aucers, fruit, Si-inch... 

8aucers, fruit, 4-inch 

8aucers, fruit, festoon... 

Sugars, 24s 

Sugars, 80s 

Teapots 

Sauce dishes( tureens) . . . 

Sauce dish stands 

Sauce dish ladles 

Soup dishes (tureens) 9b. 

8oup dish ladles 

Soup dish stands 

Vases 

Basins, 9b 

Chambers, 9s 

Ewers, 6s 

Ewers, mouth 

Soaps 

Slop jars 



200 
360 



600 

5,000 

10,000 

15,000 

10,000 

1,000 

8,000 

10,000 

1,500 

6,000 

7,500 

7,500 

500 

8,000 

1.000 

500 

500 

10,000 

8,000 

22,000 

12,000 

8,000 

8,000 

*s 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

100 

1* 

100 

100 

1,590 

2,000 

1,500 

600 

1,000 

150 



Total downs 238,730 



Table VIII shows the several items making up the total wage cost 
of the above tabulated output. This shows a difference of 111 per 
cent higher labor cost in Ainerica than in England. 
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Branches. 



England. 



America. 



Potters' wages 

Oven men's wages 

Mold makers' wages ... 
Sagger makers' wages.. 

All other wages 

Office and management 

Total 



$18,684.09 
8,477.00 
1,129.00 
861.00 
6,782.50 
8,018.00 



$21,788.95 
12,186.00 
2,450.00 
2,248.00 
14,054.88 
6,240.00 



27,902.19 



68,912.28 



Difference, 111 per cent 



Table IX shows the total cost of material entering into the above 
output as being 43 per cent greater in America than in England* 



Table IX. — Total material costs. 



Description. 


England. 


America. 


Materials entering into the body and glaze 


$17,610.00 
12,402.00 


$22,166.00 
20,840.00 


Materials not entering into same 




Total 


80,012.00 


42,996.00 





Difference, 43 per cent 



Table X shows the total cost of the product from the above pot- 
tery in England and the United States, including everything with 
the exception of the manufacturer's salary, and shows that the total 
cost is 75 per cent higher in the United States than in England. 



Table X.— Total cost. 



Description. 


England. 


America. 


Labor 


$27,902.19 

30,012.00 

5,055.00 

1,500.00 

550.00 

830.00 


$58,912.28 
42,996.00 


Material 


Interest 


9,430.00 


Insurance 


1,500.00 


Taxes 


1,450.00 
975.00 


Qas and water - - - - - - 








Total 


65,849.19 


116,268.28 





Difference, 75 per cent 



IV. Conditions. 



It will be noticed by referring to the above-mentioned Table VII 
that although the piecework prices will average 60 per cent higher in 
America than in England, yet the actual wages earned (Table III), 
taken from practically the same time of year and under similar con- 
ditions, show wages earned to be 173 per cent more in America than 
in England. This difference is accounted for by the customs and con- 
ditions in the two countries. For example : 

First. The age limit of children. In England children may work 
in the potteries, under certain conditions, at 10 years of age. In 
America the age limit is 14. 

75941— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 59 
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Second. Female labor. In England female labor is employed in 
the ratio of 80 females to 100 males. In America the ratio is 19 
females to 100 males. It will also be noted in Table III, cup making, 
saucer making, and handling is done largely by women in England, 
the same being done exclusively by men in America. 

The following quotation is taken from the report of the English 
Board of Trade relative to the standard wages prevailing in certain 
occupations in the principal industrial towns in the United Kingdom 
(p. 441) : 

It appears that women and girls are very largely employed in the pottery 
industry. In some branches of the trade they are being employed to an increas- 
ing extent upon work which a few years ago was performed almost exclusively 
by men. They are now actively in competition with male labor, and as they are 
able to do similar work for lower wages they are gradually driving men from 
certain sections of the trade. The reason given for this is the usual one — women 
do the work as satisfactorily as men, and the cutting of prices in trade competi- 
tion drives the employer to resort to lower-paid labor. 

Third. Different methods of payment In England the ware made 
is generally paid for " good from oven ;" that is, good after haying 
passed through the first firing process, the workmen taking the entire 
risk. In America the ware is paid for " good from hand, the man- 
ufacturer assuming all the loss. 

Fourth. The apprenticeship system in England. The indenturing 
of apprentices is an old-established English custom. Many of these 
indentures being made between the ages of 10 and 12 years, and ex- 
piring at the age of 21, secures to the manufacturer well-trained work- 
men and the benefit of such training for a period of years. Many of 
these apprentices begin at 48 cents per week the first year, increasing 
thereafter at the rate of 24 cents annually, so that in some branches a 
boy having worked four years at his trade will earn the sum of $1.20 
per week. From that time to the expiration of his indenture he is sup- 

Sosed to work at 50 per cent off the journeyman's wage scale. In some 
epartments more than half the number employed are apprentices, 
while in America the trades unions have so regulated the making ot 
apprentices, their years of service, and the proportionate number to 
tie journeymen employed that the American manufacturer has little 
or no benefit from the apprentice system and must reckon his cost on 
the jo.urneymen rate of pay. 

From the above statement of facts and figures it will be seen that 
the total average percentage of piecework cost is 60 per cent more in 
the United States than in England. 

That the average difference in cost, considering it from the stand- 
point of the potters' production, is 111 per cent higher. 

That, on account of the various conditions surrounding the work- 
men, the actual wages earned is 173 per cent greater. 

Continental potting. 

Without going so thoroughly into the detail of wages and condition 
on the Continent of Europe, the following comparative figures will 
show a much greater difference in actual making cost between the 
United States and these pottery-producing countries than between 
the United States and England. 
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Table XI will show tjie relative making prices of plates and teas 
in the various pottery centers of Europe and America. 



Table XL 



Description. 



Holland. 



Germany. 



America. 



Plates, 7-inch... 

Cups 

Saucers 

Bowls, jiggered. 
Bowls, turned . . 

Cuspidors 

Teapots 

Casseroles 

Soup tureens... 



10.0144 
.0048 
.0048 
.0048 
.014 



.21 
.80 
.96 



10.0148 
.0075 
.0075 
.0076 
.0091 
.12 
.24 



10.04 
.0825 
.0276 
.086 
.06 
.88 
.68 
.80 
2.07 



Still greater differences exist in the method of manufacture. 

Whereas men are employed in the United States as cup makers and 
saucer makers, women are largely employed in England and boys on 
the Continent. 

In the dipping or glazing of the ware men are employed in the 
United States, and largely so in England, while on the Continent 
boys and in some cases women are employed to do this work, at a cost 
of from 25 cents to 40 cents per day. 

In the United States and in England men are employed for the 
placing and emptying of the kilns. In Germany and Austria women 
are employed to place the ware in the "saggers" (firing cases), and 
young girls wad the " saggers " (that is, place rolls of clay on the 
edge of the saggers for sealing purposes) , while one man carries 
the loaded saggers to the kiln mouth, where the second man places 
them in the kiln. Twelve to 14 women, with 2 men, make up the 
kiln gang. These women are paid 25 cents per day, while the men earn 
96 cents per day. In America the operatives who do this work are 
all men and earn on an average of $3 per day. The aggregate kiln 
men's wages in an American pottery is tne largest single item of labor 
expense. 

It is therefore easy to be seen what a great advantage the conti- 
nental manufacturers have in this particular item, the labor cost being 
220 per cent greater in the United States than in England and the 
total cost of production about 95 per cent greater. 

China and porcelain. 

When we turn from the subject of earthenware, or clay products of 
a porous and opaque body, to that of china, porcelain, etc., or clay 
products of a vitreous and translucent character, we are dealing witn 
an entirely different proposition. 

The manufacturer of china is surrounded with many difficulties not 
encountered in the manufacture of earthenware. The history of this 
branch of the industry in the United States is not pleasant to relate. 
Of the seven manufacturers of these goods in 1897. three have failed 
and one other has turned his energies to the manufacture of earthen- 
ware. Two new factories have started, and two others are doing a 
little in that direction. Of those now operating, two are making a 
very high grade of china ware, finding a limited sale for it on account 
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of its special merits. The others are confining themselves to the pro- 
duction of china for hotel uses. 

These lines of hotel china have for some years past been made in 
this country with varying success. The Germans, having ever a 
watchful eye on the American demand, have, within the past few 
years, entered this particular market, having copied American shapes 
and styles, and are offering and selling their product at prices which 
are rapidly displacing the American-made articles, it being the cus- 
tom of some of these manufacturers to sell and deliver their product 
direct from the German factory to the American hotel consumer. 

While china of the thicker and stronger grades has been produced 
successfully, yet it has been commercially impossible to manufacture 
the thinner and cheaper grades. These goods are produced largely 
in Germany, Austria, ana Japan, and are being imported and sol5 
at such low prices as to become potent competing factors with the 
cheaper grade of American earthenware. It is a well-known fact 
that any nousewife will prefer an article of china to that of earthen- 
ware if the difference in cost is not too great. Now the price of the 
imported article is so low that the competition is almost direct. 

In this particular grade of ware we wish to ask your most serious 
consideration. 

We have shown you from various points of view the difference in 
the cost of production between English and American earthenware. 
While we can not compare in such detail, and in the same manner, 
the difference in cost of china, yet we will endeavor to show how that 
difference in cost is vastly greater than it is in earthenware. 

Shortly after the enactment of the present tariff law a German 
manufacturer, believing that the tariff of 55 per cent and 60 per cent 
on china would be sufficient protection to warrant the establishment 
of a china factory in the United States, came to this country with 
this definite purpose in view. After spending some weeks in thor- 
oughly investigating the wages and the conditions surrounding the 
manufacturer of pottery wares, he made the statement that " it would 
be a mistake to even attempt to manufacture china in the United 
States under the present tariff, considering the labor cost." He stated 
further that where a man earning from $20 to $25 per week was 
dipping (glazing) the ware, girls, at a cost of $3 per week, were 
doing the same work; where from 10 to 12 men, at the cost of $18 
to $20 per week each, were placing the ware in the saggers and in 
the kilns, 12 to 14 girls, at the rate of $3 per week each, were doing 
the same work, they hiring 2 men at a cost of $5 per week to handle 
and place the heavy saggers in the kiln ; plate makers were earning 
from $20 to $30 per week each in this country, while similar work- 
men were earning from $5 to $7.50 per week in Germany; cups and 
saucers being made in this country by men earning from $20 to $30 
per week were made by girls earning $3 per week, while in some 
cases the saucers were made by men earning as high as $5 per week; 
cup handlers (men) in this country were earning from $15 to $20 
per week, while the same work was done in Germany by girls at $3 
per week ; pressers earning from $15 to $20 per week in this country 
were earning from $3 to $6 per week in Germany; mold makere 
earning from $20 to $25 per week in America would earn $6 per week 
in Germany. 
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In further confirmation of the above statement we desire to present 
official figures from the Sonneberg Chamber of Commerce, referring 
to pottery wage-earners, giving the average weekly earnings by age, 
in Table XII. 

Table XII. — Giving the average weekly earnings by age* 

[Time, sixty boon per week.] 

Males under 16 years: 

Day wage $2.30 

Piecework 2. 88 

Males 16 to 20 years: 

Day wage 2. 88 

Piecework 4. 32 

Males over 20 years: 

Day wage 3.60 

Piecework ( maximum) 7. 20 

Females under 16 years: 

Day wage 2. 16 

Piecework 2. 88 

Females 16 to 20 years: 

Day wage 2.16 

Piecework 2. 64 

Females over 20 years: 

Day wage 2. 16 

Piecework 3. 00 

We further present Table XIII, being figures taken from such 
sources as the report of Mr. C. M. Pepper, the special agent of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 1908 ; the report of an inquiry 
by the English Board of Trade into the rates of wages, etc., in Ger- 
man towns, 1908, and personal investigation. 

Table XIII. — Average weekly earnings. 



Description. 



Germany. 



Austria. 



America. 



Jigger men 

Pressers 

Carters (men) 

Casters (women) 

Dippers (women) 

Dippers (men) 

Brushers ( women ) 

Kiln placers (women).. 

Kiln men 

Mold makers 

8agger maker* 

Warehousemen 

Selectors 

Printers 

Transferrers 

Packers 

Laborers (common) 
Laborers (heavy work) . 



Average . 



18.78 
6.78 
7.68 
4.86 
8.47 



3.47 
3.47 
5.76 
8.42 
7.40 
6. 51 
8.04 
6.TJ 
2.16 
5.75 
8.(Xi 
4.28 



6.27 



$6.01 
6.92 

7.12 
4.75 
2.74 



2.74 
2.74 
6.28 
8.12 
7.01 
6.09 
2.16 
6.48 
2.74 
6.28 
2.67 
3.65 



4.85 



$33.80 
16.48 
17.10 



80.00 
6.00 



20.00 
20.33 
23.30 
15.00 

9.00 
19.57 

7.40 
18.00 

7.50 

9.00 



16.79 



Average difference Germany and America, 218 per cent. 
Average difference Austria and America, 246 per cent. 

Note. — This table must not be confused with Table III, as it covers a different class 
of goods (china), a different grouping of the labor, and taken from china manufac- 
turers' books, none of whom were working full time (L e., the American figures). 

We also desire to submit Table XIV, giving in detail the relative 
piecework prices which are paid in Germany and in America. These 
prices differ somewhat in the different parts of Germany, as they 
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differ to an extent in the United States, but the figures herewith given 
are conservative and taken from wages actually in operation for the 
making of similar articles. 

Table XIV. 



Description. 



Germany. 



America. 



Plates, 8-inch 

Plates, 7-inch 

Plates, 6-inch 

Plates, 6-inch 

Plates, 8 Inchesdeep 
Plates, 7 inchesdeep. 
Plates, 6 inchesdeep. 

Fruit saucers 

Icecreams , 

Oatmeals 

Cups, handled 

Cups, thin 



dozen. 


Per dame*. 


$0.04 


10.12 


.089 


.07 


.024 


.09 


.017 


.05 


.04 


.13 


.03 


.11* 


.024 


.10 


.015 


.06 


.015 


.05 


.02 


.97 


.031 


.15 


.041 


.17 



Materials. 

The cost of materials varies somewhat, according to the location of 
the factories and the quality of the material. The averages are given 
in Table XV. The German coals are controlled by a trust, thus 
accounting for the relatively high price. 

Table XV. — Average material costs. 



Material. 


Germany. 


Austria. 


America. 


China clay 


19.64 
6.72 
7.73 
7.73 
2.86 
1.48 
8.69 


$12.20 
8.05 
6.09 
8,11 
2.16 
1.34 
2.03 


sua 


Ball clay " 


ATI 


Flint 


A 28 


Feldspar .* 


11.76 


Banter clay 


2.44 


£n3!:_:::::::::::::::::::.:::::: ::..::..:::...:.:::::::: 


ATI 


Coal 


AM 






Average 


6.64 


4,94 


7.87 







Average difference, Germany and America, 33 per cent; Austria and America, 47 per 
cent. 

Taking into consideration the great difference in actual labor cost, 
as given from above tables, averaging 218 per cent, together with the 
difference in the cost of materials, averaging 40 per cent, we have suffi- 
cient difference to warrant us in asking a much higher rate of protec- 
tion, but when we further take into consideration the fact that much 
of the work done in America by men is done in Germany and Austria 
by women and children, the figures given do not truly indicate the 
very great difference in total cost We are far within conservative 
limits when we state that the cost of producing a given amount of 
china ware in this country is fully 125 to 140 per cent higher than the 
cost of producing the same in Germany or Austria. 

Freight rates. 

Much has been said at past hearings relative to the geographical 
protection enjoyed by the American manufacturer. A few interest- 
ing figures will dispel any such illusion from your minds. The pro- 
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tection afforded in times that are gone, on account of the necessarily 
slow delivery of the goods, is a thing of the past. Formerly orders 
had to be placed months before delivery could oe expected, but to-day, 
with the use of the cable and the fast ocean steamships, deliveries can 
be made, in cases of necessity, almost as quickly as tney can from the 
American pottery centers. 

These foreign deliveries can be, and are being, made at a much 
cheaper freight rate than the American manufacturer can serure. 

In addition to these specially low trans-Atlantic rates, the German 
manufacturers have special concessions from the government rail- 
ways, the domestic rates being from 23 per cent to 30 per cent higher 
than the special export rates. 

The great discrepancy between the United States official figures on 
imports from Germany for the year 1907 and the German official 
figures of the same merchandise to the United States is significant 
anu may indicate another reason for the immense increase in the 
importations from Germany. 

The United States import figures on earthenware, china ware, etc., 
for 1907 were $5,153,943, whereas Germany's export figures were 
$8,114,848. 

French china ware. 

Thfe competition from France is becoming more and more direct 
and acute. The prices formerly secured by the French importer 
have been greatly reduced on account of the increasing excellency of 
the competing Grerman china product. We, as American manufac- 
turers, nave, therefore, to reckon with the cheap labor of France. 
The French pottery operative does not work as hard as does his Ger- 
man cousin. The rate of wages is somewhat higher, but the amount 
of actual earnings is no greater. 

Table XVI will give the making prices of the French china ware 
in comparison with similar articles made in America. 

Table XVI. 



Description. 



France. 



America. 



Dishes, 6-inch 

Dlxhes, 7-inch 

Dishes, 8-inch , 

Dishes, 9-inch , 

Dishes, 10-inch 

Dishes, 12-inch 

Dishes, 14-inch , 

Dishes, 16-inch 

Plates, 8-inch 

Plates, 7-inch , 

Plates, 6-inch 

Plates, 7-inch, deep . . 
Plates, 6-inch soup. . . 
Fruit saucers, 4Hnch 

Tea saucers 

Caps — 

Covered dishes 

Soap tureens 

8auee tureens 

Sugars 

Creams 



Per dozen. 


Per dozen. 


$0,078 


80.196 


.10 


.126 


.12 


.24 


.14 


.27 


.17 


.80 


.25 


.68 


.81 


.68 


.40 


.76 


.066 


..12 


.064 


.092 


.049 


.06 


.059 


.115 


.045 


.10 


.043 


.05 


.036 


.05 


.055 


.14 


.96 


1.25 


1.56 


2.07 


1.08 


1.83 


.86 


.64 


.29 


.42 
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Materials. 

The cost of the materials in France differs to an extent from tho9e 
of England and Germany, on account of the proximity of some of the 
raw materials, especially the china clay. 

Table XVII will give a comparative approximate average value 
of the French materials as compared with tne actual average value of 
the American materials. 

Table XVIT. 



Description. France. 



America* 



China clay $7.40 

Flint 4.30 

Feldspar 13.60 

Sagger clay i 1.45 



$1125 
8.28 
11.76 
2.16 
Z.6Q 



Conditions. 

The method of manufacture and the conditions under which the 
manufacturing is done differ greatly from similar work done in the 
United States. ^ Much of the ware made by hand by men in the 
United States is made by the process of casting, and done almost 
exclusively by women, at a reduction of about 45 per cent below the 
French hand-work process. 

Considering the figures given, a conservative estimate in the differ- 
ence in labor cost 01 production is 175 per cent higher in the United 
States than in France, and the total cost of Frencn china is at least 
110 per cent greater in the United States than in France. 

Japanese china ware. 

In discussing the problem of Japanese competition in china wares, 
we are at a loss to find words sufficiently strong to describe the condi- 
tions that confront us. 

By referring to the above table of imports from 1884 to 1908, you 
will observe the rapid increase of importation from Japan in recent 

{ears. In 1885 the importations from Japan were aoout $76,906. 
n 1907 they were $1,976,153, the very rapid increase being during the 
past six years — 2,569£ per cent. 

There are reasons for this great increase. The Japanese, being 
alive to the development of their own resources, sent 'to this country, 
as well as to the European pottery centers, a commission of potters 
and commercial men, men who not only discovered the western meth- 
ods of manufacture, and purchased machinery of the most modern 
and effective sort tor their own development, but discovered the 
American market required something more than the articles of 
purely Japanese design. 

They immediately commenced the manufacture of goods specially 
adapted for the American demand, and through their American 
agents very rapidlv secured a large share of the American market 
Many of the articles now coming from Japan are almost indistin- 
guishable from those produced in Germany and in France, as the 
samples herewith submitted will illustrate. 
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It must be borne in mind that the figures indicating importation 
do not, only to a very small degree, represent the amount of compe- 
tition. These import figures are only the extremely low. foreign 
invoice price of goods in Japan. They must be multiplied at least 
by four before we arrive at a conception of the competing value of 
tne Japanese ware in this country. 

The cost of "production. 

From the best sources of information obtainable, the Japanese 
potter earns about $1.50 per week; the skilled decorators as high as 
$3 per week; whereas the great mass of decoration for the American 
market is performed by girls earning from 60 cents to 90 cents per 
week. 

The Japanese potter has not as yet discovered material suitable for 
the production of the cheaper grades^ of earthenware. The Japanese 
Government has established a technical school for the development 
of the ceramic industry, and has offered special prizes for the pro- 
duction of earthenware similar to that made in Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The manufacture of Japanese ware has been, and is, largely con- 
fined to the production of tea sets and odd pieces of useful and orna- 
mental wares. How soon the production of dinner ware will be de- 
veloped is problematical. 

A very large demand formerly supplied entirely by the American 
pottery for articles used by the cereal manufacturers, tea and coffee 
establishments, and by the five and ten cent stores has been in the 
last three years very largely displaced by the Japanese ware. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. Burgess, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
dated States Potters' Association. 



STATEMENT OF W. E. WELLS, OF NEWELL, W. VA., RELATIVE TO 
AMERICAN VALUATION AND CERTAIN INCREASES OF DUTY ON 
POTTERY GOODS. 

Monday, November $$, 1908. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wells, you are president of the American Pot- 
ters' Association? 

Mr. Wells. I have been, Mr. Chairman, but I am not at present 

The Chairman. And you are manufacturing in West Virginia? 

Mr. Wells. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wells. Mr. Chairman, in the beginning I should like to bring 
out a few statistics which I think will fairly illustrate the real situa- 
tion. These statistics will not be so lengthy or complete as those 
given by Mr. Burgess, but they will show the actual progress and 
increase of importations, the progress of American production, and 
the comparison between the two, briefly. 

Now, I have shown here first that the importations of crockery 
from England in 1885 were $3,048,000. That is the dutiable value, 
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or foreign value. The importations from England in 1907 were 
$3,148,000 — increasing very slightly in twenty-three years. From 
Germany and Austria the increase was from $992,000 in 1885 to 
$6,098,000 in 1907. From Japan the increase was from $76,000 in 1885 
to $1,976,000 in 1907. Now that, expressed in percentage, means 
that the increase from England was 3 per cent in twenty-three years; 
from Germany and Austria, 515 per cent; from Japan, 2,500 per 
cent, and from all countries the increase was 183 per cent in that time. 

All the figures that have been given to-day as to the volume of im- 
ported pottery have been expressed in the dutiable or foreign market 
value prices. That is not a fair comparison with American pro- 
duction. The real comparison between the business done on im- 
ported crockery and domestic crockery is expressed in the compari- 
son of the prices that the retailer pays the importer for his foreign 
foods and the prices the retailer pays the domestic manufacturer for 
is goods. Is not that right! To get at that you must take the 
statistics of foreign value on importations and add to that what- 
ever vou think to l>e proper, to represent what the duty added, plus 
freight, and plus the importer's profit, may amount to. I have made 
a comparison here by estimating that the prices the retailers of this 
country pay the importer are double the dutiable value of the goods 
as reported for assessment at our ports. If the foreign value was 
represented by 100 per cent and the duty is 60 per cent, that is 160 
per cent The freight may be estimated variously at from 5 to 15 per 
cent, according to the grade of goods — say 170 per cent on the foreign 
dutiable value by the time it reaches the importer. Then he must 
add to that his cost of selling plus his profit j and we are very well 
within the limit when we say that the retailer pays J;he importer 
double the dutiable value on the average. I want to make this com- 
parison upon that basis by estimating the business done on im- 
ported goods at twice the dutiable value as compared with the actual 
amount of money the American manufacturer gets from the retailer. 

We will take the years 1901 and 1907. For the year 1901 all the 
American production, as shown by government statistics under the 
Geological Survey, was $13,452,000. For 1907 the American produc- 
tion was $15,844,000 — an actual increase of 18 per cent. The imports 
from Germany and Austria at American market value were $8,028,- 
000 in 1901. They were $12,146,000 in 1907. So that the receipts of 
German and Austrian china increased 52 per cent in those six year* 
while the sales of domestic ware increased 18 per cent; or, in actual 
figures, the sales of the German and Austrian china increased $4,168,- 
000, while the total American production increased only $2,392,000. 
In other words, Germany and Austria alone, on the china that is 
sold in this country, gained immensely more than the entire American 
pottery business put together. 

Japan alone gained more than the increase in the American pro- 
duction. The value of the Japanese imports, as based upon the 
American market value in 1901, were $919,000; and six years later 
the value was $3,952,000 — an increase in six years of 330 per cent I 
think that is one of the most illuminating items in the entire bunch 
of statistics. 

It is hardly proper that I should stop to discuss the statement that 
was made this morning by Mr. Kinney, and I believe by Mr. Jones, 
that the Japanese pottery does not constitute actual competition. 
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The Japanese pottery consists largely of plates, cups and saucers, 
little pitchers and sugar bowls, and other items of that kind that 
constitute absolutely our staple; and certainly the woman who gpes 
into a store and buys Japanese pitchers, saucers, and plates is going 
to use them for the purpose that the plates and cups and saucers are 
designed for, is she not? She is not going to put them solely in a 
china closet and buy $3,952,000 worth of them in this country, plus 
the retailer's profit, which I think was pretty nearly rightly expressed 
this morning at 100 per cent 

In these six years the business done in English ware in this 
country has sustained a slight loss — the difference between $6,374,000 
and $6,297,000. France has gained 21 per cent. All foreign countries 
in those six years have gained 46 per cent, against the American gain 
of 18 per cent. As stated before, that comparison is based on what 
the American retailer pays for his goods, which I maintain is the only 
true comparison, and it certainly indicates that right, under the 
present conditions we are operating against something exceedingly 
adverse. 

When the Dingley tariff bill was passed, and when all other tariff 
bills have been passed since 1870, when the American pottery in- 
dustry first began to be developed, England, who sends to tnis country 
almost entirely what we call "earthenware," was the only com- 
petitor that was seriously considered in the calculation of pottery 
rates. There are two distinct classes of common or ordinary table 
pottery. One is known generally by the name of "china." That 
is the translucent kind, that shows your finger marks through in 
that way [indicating]. It has what is called a "vitreous" body, 
and " vitreous " means that it is glassy. It means that the body 
will not absorb water when it is broken. That is china. The 
other class of goods is known as " earthenware " generally. There 
are many technical names, but the one general classification of 
" earthenware " is applied to these opaque goods that when broken 
show a fracture that is more or less absorbent Every dealer and 
every manufacturer in the whole world recognizes those two essen- 
tial differences, and although, as I said before, there are many classes 
of goods made bearing different 'names, there are just those two gen- 
eral classifications. 

The goods that come from England to this country are almost 
wholly earthenware. The goods that come from Japan, China, and 
Austria are almost wholly china. In other words ? china is made in 
those countries, as shown by Mr. Burgess's statistics, where labor is 
the lowest ; and earthenware is made by our foreign competitor where 
labor is the highest of all foreign countries. The duties that were 
established in the Dingley bill, which were sufficient to protect 
our American workmen against these higher-priced workmen who 
make this earthenware in England and send it here, were not sufficient 
to protect us against the lower-priced labor in those countries where 
they make this china; and since that period the truth of what I say 
has been demonstrated in this one fact, that the importations of this 
earthenware from England have not increased. They can not, ma- 
terially, because we are practically on their basis. But the importa- 
tions of china, from all countries that make this cheap china, have 
increased at an enormous rate. In six years it is shown that the in- 
crease from Germany is 52 per cent and from Japan 330 per cent 
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(and those are the countries that we fear), against a total American 
increase of only 18 per cent. 

Coming down to just one other point I want to make, Mr. Bur- 
gess referred to a report by an English manufacturer, John S. 
Goddard, that the average wages paid in his pottery plant for a 
certain period, including men, women, and children, were the equiv- 
alent in American money of $4.90 per head per week. In comparison 
with that I have the figures from the pay roll of November 7, this 
month, in the pottery with which I am connected. We paid on 
November 7 $21,119 in wages for two weeks' labor. There were 794 
people employed by accurate count, and the wages they received 
figure almost exactly $13.30 per week, for men, women, girls, and 
boys, from 16 to 20 years of age. Of that 794, 288 were females. 
They received per week $8.65. The men, of whom there were 506, 
received $15.90 per week; and that $15.90 included all the male, 
skilled and unskilled. There were 506 of them, at $15.90, against the 
women at $8.65. 

The pertinent point is that these average wages paid in the 
American pottery for product are $13.30 a week against the English 
wages of $4.90. Mr. Burgess, in his calculation, based upon sundry 
tables that I think are fairly accurate, arrived at the conclusion 
that the average labor was 111 per cent higher in America than in 
England. Based on this calculation the actual labor is 171 per cent 
higher. Of course these are individual cases. He covered the whole 
field. 

Mr. Clark. It is a good deal more than that, if those figures are 
accurate — $13 a week for Americans and $4 a week for the other 
fellows 

Mr. Wells. You deduct $4.90 from $13.30, getting the difference? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Wells. And that difference is 171 per cent off $4.90, 1 believe. 
Is not that the way you ought to count that? 

The Chairman, iou go on and present your figures with refer- 
ence to that and have it printed. We will see if the figures are cor- 
rect or not. 

Mr. Wells. Now, Mr. Chairman, the proposition to assess the duty 
upon the American wholesale market value has been pretty largely 
discussed to-day. I believe that before it can be determined whether 
that is practicable or not it will take long and careful investigation; 
I do not profess to say, yet I can not see why a commodity that has 
an established foreign-market value, upon which we are now assessing 
a duty, does not, to the same extent, have an established American 
market value. There must be some market value. The goods must 
be sold for something. Whether that can be done or not I am pre- 
pared to say, representing the United States Potters' Association, 
that if the duties can be assessed in that way and by careful calcula- 
tion the equivalent of the present duties called for in the Dingley bill 
can be expressed on American wholesale values, which I should say 
would be about one-half of the present duties, we, as American pot- 
ters, will ask nothing more. 

We express the opinion that we could manage to worry along 
if every dollar of the duty that the law contemplates we should have 
were assessed. I hope I am understood in that, that if you will figure 
whatever the equivalent on the American value is to the present 
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duties on foreign value, then I know we can collect every dollar of it, 
and the American potter will ask nothing more, regardless of the fact 
that the business on foreign wares is increasing by leaps and bounds — 
foreign china, especially, I mean — while the American business is 
almost at a standstill. But if that proposition is not practicable, if it 
can not be changed in that way, then we are obliged to urge strongly 
that relief be given to ife in some other form, especially against the 
importations, wonderfully increasing, of china. We do not ask any 
added protection whatever against the receipts of English earthen- 
ware, because, as shown by the statistics, they have not rapidly in- 
creased. 

Mr. Pou. Do you mean by that that you want an increased duty on 
imported china? 

Mr. Wells. On imported china. Now, our suggestion in reference 
to earthenware is this : That the duty shall remain the same as under 
the present schedule, if it is not changed to American value, and 
that a safeguard be introduced in that bill against the possibility 
of undervaluation or of the dumping in the market of sucn goods as 
this £ exhibiting a cup] — Holland tea — by adding to that clause the 
provision that a specific duty of If cents per pound, avoirdupois, in- 
cluding the weight of the package and packing material, be estab- 
lished, to be collected only when the ad valorem duty shall figure 
below the equivalent of that If cents per pound. And on decorated 
earthenware — that is, similar to this [exhibiting a cup] — that a spe- 
cific duty of 2£ cents be established, to be assessed only when the ad 
valorem duty figures below the equivalent of that specific duty. 

Now, 2£ cents per pound avoirdupois on English decorated earthen- 
ware, and If cents per pound on white English earthenware figure 
considerably less than the duties collected to-day under the 55 per 
ceftt ad valorem and the 60 per cent ad valorem, and we ask for that 
provision only as a safeguard, as I said before, to protect us against 
instances like that [exhibiting cup and saucer]. It was shown that 
this teacup and the saucer with it were brought into our markets, or 
the attempt was made to bring them in, at a valuation of 19 or 20 
cents, against an English equivalent worth 32 cents and an American 
cup and saucer of just the same kind which cost 52 cents a dozen. 

If you take that 19 or 20 cents and add 55 per cent as it is 
to-day, you will bring the cost of this to a little over 30 cents. What 

Eossible ghost of a chance has the American potter if this can be 
rought here, duty added, for about 30 cents, when his equivalent 
costs him 52 cents; and yet with the English tea valued at about 32 
cents, duty added, we can compete all around. 

In reference to the suggestion concerning the importation of cheap 
china. At the present time there are only five pottery firms in 
the United States making china tableware as their principal product. 
Two of these are at Trenton, two are at Syracuse, N. Y., and one is at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and to a large extent their product is confined to 
heavy hotel tableware. They have a little better chance in making 
heavy hotel ware, because the materials constitute a little larger 
percentage of the total cost as compared with labor. Of this china 
of all kinds made in this country there was in 1901 approximately 
$1,631,000. Six years later the American production of china — that 
is, this vitreous, translucent kind — had increased only to $1,930,000, 
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or about $300,000. In the same length of time the increase in ship- 
ments to this country of foreign china was about six millions. 

Mr. Cockran. What period are you speaking of now? 

Mr. Wells. From 1901 to 1907. The American production of this 
china, this vitreous ware, increased $300,000, and in the same period 
our receipts from abroad increased about $6,000,000. There are still 
a few American potteries that are making«thin china tableware in 
a tentative way. They make it very com. I have some samples 
here that show the excellent quality of American china that is being 
made. I do not know whether that would be of interest to you or 
not, but those [indicating] are instances of American pottery — 
china — and I think go a good way to refute the claim that high-grade 
china can not be made in this country. But there is not one of those 
potteries to-day that maintains it can successfully market that class 
of goods and pay the American labor cost against the prices at which 
German and J apanese china are sold in this country. 

In my recollection, there have been seven pottery plants built in 
this country that were specially designed and equipped for the 
purpose of making that kind of china. Every one of those seven pot- 
teries succeeded in making a first-class china, but after they ran a 
little while they found it wholly impossible to market their product 
against the prices of the German product, and every one of those 
seven plants is to-day out of business. The plants are either standing 
idle or being devoted to the manufacture of some other class of goods. 

I have one letter here that I would like to read. I have three or 
four similar ones that I will file with this brief, but I should like to 
read this one. This is from the Sebring Pottery Company, of Seb- 
ring, Ohio : 

In 1003 we designed, built, and equipped a pottery plant at an arrestment of 
a little over $200,000, for the special purpose of manufacturing yitreous china 
tableware similar to that imported in quantities from Germany and Austria. 
As you know, we succeeded in making a first-class product, which in style and 
quality was accepted everywhere as being on a par with the most popular 
imported lines. 

It developed that the cost of manufacture largely exceeded our estimates 
and that we could not afford to market the line in competition with the German 
and Austrian china. The same class of goods was being sold freely by the 
Importers at from 10 per cent to 25 per cent below our actual cost of production. 

The factory was equipped in such a way as to give us the advantage of every 
known economy, and we resorted to every possible method to cheapen the cost; 
but after operating the plant for eighteen months we were compelled to aban- 
don the effort, and found that during that period a loss had been sustained of 
upward of $30,000, counting nothing for depreciation of plant, interest on in- 
vestment, nor our own time. 

The experiment was convincing that at the prevailing cost of American labor 
it is not possible to produce china here in competition with the foreign product 
Since china was discontinued we have used the plant in making common opaque 
earthenware. 

I have letters in this brief, showing the same experience, from three 
or four other plants. 

Mr. Pou. Is this some of the china that was made by that company 
that was out of business? 

Mr. Wbuls. No, sir; that piece is made by the Pope>-Gos9er China 
Company, of Coshocton ; ana there is quite an interesting letter here 
from Mr. Gosser, in connection with it. 

Mr. Griggs. Where did you say it was made! 
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Mr. Wells. Coshocton, Ohio, by the Pope-Gosser China Company. 
I want to read just one clause from Mr. Gosser's letter in reference to 
that He says: 

We are therefore confronted with the discouraging fact that so long as we 
are obliged to meet foreign cheap labor with high-priced American labor, wc 
can do little more than please our vanity in producing a limited quantity of 
choice china, and continue our effort on earthenware to sustain our investment 

They manufacture that as a side line, their principal line being 
earthenware ; but Mr. Gosser, as he says, pleases his vanity by mak- 
ing something good, and deriving the advertisement and the credit 
attached to that work. 

I want to bring out this other point: That the low price at which 
this vitreous china is being sold in this country not only prevents 
the American manufacturer from making vitreous china, but those 
prices crowd down the price or the possibilities of the market on 
the higher grades of earthenware. The women who buy crockery 
know perfectly well that china is the better commodity, and at any- 
thing like the same price they will buy china. The prices of certain 
lines of German china are actually down lower than our prices on the 
better grades of decorated earthenware, and as those prices keep down 
we are pressed backward as well as the Englishman, and the English 
business of this country has to depend upon the market for the cheaper 
grades of goods. 

There has been considerable reference to the use of labor-saving 
machinery in making pottery. I know of no other industry in which 
so small a percentage of the actual work of producing goods is done 
by machinery as in r>ottery. The pottery itself is very fragile, and it 
is necessary, we fina, that the ware actually remain in the hands of 
the workmen from beginning to end, passing from one workman to 
another. Excepting just such time as the ware is being fired in the 
kiln it is practically hand work from beginning to end. 

The point can be made that a machine can be run in America just 
about as cheaply as it can be abroad, but a man can not be run nearly 
so cheaply. The protection we actually need in this country is 
against the foreign labor, and when we have machinery to do our 
work we do not need so much protection. 

If we are to be permitted to make china in this country, and the 
duty is set as it is to-day on the foreign value ; it is clearly necessary 
that we be given some other form of protection or some additional 
protection, and in that connection I want to recommend that in addi- 
tion to the present ad valorem duty of 55 per cent on white china a 
specific duty be added of 1 cent per pound avoirdupois, including 
the weight of the package and packing material, and also to recom- 
mend that on decorated china an additional duty of 2 cents a pound 
avoirdupois be added 

The argument in favor of adding a specific duty on china is that 
the cost of making that china differs very largely in different coun- 
tries. The cost is not the same in England that it is in Germany, and 
it is not the same in Germany that it is in Japan. The selling prices 
there are not the same for articles of the same intrinsic value. Now, 
if we assess an ad valorem duty, the amount of that duty depends 
upon the cost in the country of production and does not depend upon 
the intrinsic value of the article. For example, a cup ana saucer of 
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a certain intrinsic value may pay 50 cents duty if coming from Eng- 
land, 40 cents from Germany, and only 25 cents if it comes from 
Japan. If the duty were made specific, or so much per pound avoir- 
dupois, it is exactly the same from whatever country that article may 
come. 

I may say the only argument that can be advanced against this 
change is that it may slightly increase the price to the consumer of a 
certain line of china, but there is an especial reason why that should 
not be considered as applied to pottery, in view of the fact that the 
present prices of every kind of earthenware and china in common 
usage is lower than it was ten years ago on the average, either as low 
or lower than it was under the Wilson-Gorman tariff act 

The Chairman. Do you speak of to-day or a year ago? 

Mr. Wells. The prices to-day I do not believe are materially dif- 
ferent from what they were a year ago and what the prices of all 
classes of china have been for the last three years. 

The Chairman. We know that. I wanted to know whether you 
spoke of the price to-day or a year ago. 

Mr. Wells. There have been no material changes in the prices 
within a year, at least on American crockery. The universal advance 
that has occurred in other commodities has taken up the price of 
potters' wages, the potters have been obliged to meet a wage increase 
that has been fairly general all over the country, and not only do the 
potters pay more wages, but the cost of material and the expense of 
traveling and the marketing cost have all gone upward, so that the 
average cost is more than it was in 1897, and the selling prices are 
lower. 

This explains why the pottery industry in this country has not 
prospered in the last ten years. A considerable number of firms have 
abandoned the business and converted their factories to other pur- 
poses. There has been a series of disastrous failures in our busi- 
ness. Two of those failures occurred during the last summer and one 
of those was one of the largest concerns and one that had been long 

Erominent and recognized as a leader in this industry. It is a fart 
nown also to pretty nearly everybody in the pottery business that 
there are a good many other American firms just now hanging by the 
eyelids financially, and I am satisfied from a pretty intimate knowl- 
edge of conditions that unless there is relief of some form afforded 
shortly there will be a great decrease in the production of pottery in 
this country. 

The points to which I have only referred in a cursory way are fur- 
ther covered in this brief, that I would like to complete by the addition 
of certain other tables and file with the committee, to be printed with 
your hearings. 

Mr. Underwood. You heard the question asked Mr. Burgess about 
a plate he had on the table? 

Mr. Wells. This one [exhibiting plate! ? 

Mr. Underwood. Yes, sir. Will you describe that to the stenog- 
rapher so the record will show what we are talking about? 

Mr. Wells. This is a white earthenware 5-inch plate, made by the 
Homer Laughlin China Company, decorated with gold, stamped 
•border, and gold edge, known as pattern H 94, and so marked. 

Mr. Underwood. £3 that the class of earthenware that is manu- 
factured for ordinary consumption? 
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Mr. Wells. It is very largely made by the American potters and is 
the class very largely brought into this country from England. 

Mr. Underwood. What is tjie cost of a set of that pottery at the 
factory? 

Mr. Wells. The cost of a 100-piece dinner set of that particular 
pattern is $4.50 in this country, as near as it can be calculated. 

Mr. Griggs. At the factory? 

Mr. Wells. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the cost of that china with the duty paid 
at the port of entry? 

Mr. Wells. Of course, you understand that no identical thing is 
imported? 

Mr. Underwood. I understand. I am trying to find out the class 
of goods that comes into competition with that particular class, the 
same class of goods. 

Mr. Wells. To my best belief, the price there would be, I should 
say, $5.50. 

Mr. Underwood. That is, the imported ware would cost $1 more 
than the homemade ware at the factory ? 

Mr. Wells. That is, in this particular line of goods. I rather 
think that is true. 

Mr. Underwood. Of the $4.50 cost of the homemade article, how 
much is labor at the pottery? I do not mean labor for the raw 
material. 

Mr. Wells. The labor cost would be very close to $2.70. 

Mr. Underwood. As to the imported article, what do you figure the 
labor cost? 

Mr. Wells. I should estimate the labor cost at $1.25. 

Mr. Longworth. Is that including the duty? 

Mr. Wells. No, sir; that is simply the cost in the English fac- 
tory, and it is rather a crude estimate. 

Mr. Longworth. I thought Mr. Burgess included the duty; that 
is the reason I asked the question. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the cost of this article laid down in New 
York? 

Mr. Wells. I gave you that — $5.50. 

Mr. Underwood. The labor cost on the imported article, you say, 
would be $1.25? 

Mr. Wells. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Underwood. That would make a difference of $1.45. How 
much of the cost of the imported article — $5.50 — is duty ? 

Mr. Wells. It is difficult to get at that exactly. You would ha ve 
to divide it by 160. 

Mr. Underwood. Divide it by 160? In other words, the duty on 
that amounts to something like $2.25? 

Mr. Wells. The duty would not be that much. It would be more 
nearly $1.90. I should say $1.80 to $1.90. It might be even less than 
that. 

Mr. Underwood. The duty on the set at $6, Mr. Burgess stated, 
would be $2.40. If you can estimate that, I would be glad if you 
would calculate it for me. 

Mr. Wells. It is a little difficult for me, not being an importer and 
not familiar with all of the elements of cost that enter into the calcu- 
lation on a dinner set I can tell you the figures accurately in regard 
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to the American ware, but I can not tell you all the subdivisions of 
cost in regard to the English ware.' 

The Chairman. You can put that in at the end of your hearing. 

Mr. Underwood. It would amount to something over $2, would 
it not? 

Mr. Wells. No ; it could not very well. If the price laid down in 
New York were $5.50, the duty would be very little, if anything, over 
one-third of that $5.50. 

Mr. Clark. Sixty per cent of the invoice price is the duty! 

Mr. Wells. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. What is the invoice price? 

Mr. Wells. You would have to figure backwards to get at that. I 
will do it if you just give me time. It would figure, foreign value 
$3.40 and duty $2.10. 

Mr. Underwood. That is just what I wanted to ask. If the duty 
amounts to $2.10 and the difference in price of the labor as figured 
by you amounts to $1.45, then there is a difference of 65 cents on 
that article that does not protect labor. 

Mr. Welu3. You are speaking, of course, of labor inside the fac- 
tory? 

Mr. Underwood. In the factory. Of course the raw material is 
protected by another duty, and the testimony was in that line, that the 
cost of the material at the factory was greater in England than it 
was here, the percentage. 

Mr. Wells. The percentage is greater, but the actual cost is not 
We use English materials in our pottery, in making our ware, and 
we pay a duty on those materials; that is, we use clays that are 
mined in England, shipped to this country, and the duty is paid. 
We pay that duty, so it should be figured in. 

Mr. Underwood. Then, there is an excess of 65 per cent in the duty, 
according to your statement, over the cost of the labor that goes into 
the article. That is correct? 

Mr. Wells. As I say, I will not guarantee the figures that I am 
giving you on the cost of that English dinner set, either the selling 
price at the pottery or the price the importer pays for it or the duty 
that is levied on it exactly, because it is by no means a standard 
article ? and it is quite impossible for one not having the invoice be- 
fore him and the actual bills to say precisely what tnose figures are, 
and any statement that I may make here at random or quickly is 
likely to be very misleading. 

Mr. Griggs. You use largely American clays? 

Mr. Wells. A piece of pottery like that [exhibiting] is composed 
of three leading ingredients. I can not answer your question without 
stating that China clay is one, feldspar is another, and flint is the 
third. Flint is very similar to white glass sand or much like sea 
sand. We get all the flint and all the feldspar from this country, 
some of the feldspar coming from Canada. Perhaps two-thirds of 
all the china clays come from abroad and one-third or the china clays, 
I should say, are mined in this country. 

Mr. Clark. There is an apparent discrepancy between your figures 
and Mr. Burgess's figures. How much do the Japanese imports 
amount to? 

Mr. Wells. For the year 1907, $1,976,000. 

Mr. Clark. I thought you said $3,000,000! 
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Mr. Weli*. You remember, I stated in the beginning that I was 
giving 

Mr. Clark (interrupting). You were giving it on the double plan? 

Mr. Wells. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. The chart of Mr. Burgess puzzles me. English impor- 
tations of porcelains seem to hold level in 1907 and 1908. The Ger- 
man importations increased considerably. The Austrian imports in- 
creased a little. The Japanese imports have been going up like a 
skyrocket for about five years until 1907 and then they took a sudden 
tumble in 1908. How do you explain that? 

Mr. Wells. The explanation that I could give you would be a 
matter of personal opinion as to the course of the market 

Mr. Clark. Certainly. 

Mr. Wells. You will notice that the Japanese wares have been in- 
creasing with great rapidity. 

Mr. Clark. Yes; for about five years prior to 1907 and including 
that year they did go up fast 

Mr. Wells. I think just at that time the importers became over- 
enthusiastic about the business they could do in Japanese wares. 
They overloaded themselves. They did not sell nearly as much as 
they thought they would and by the next year they did not have to 
buy Japanese ware, but sold the goods that they had gotten the year 
before. 

Mr. Clark. Then you think that it is just a temporary tumble? 

Mr. Wells. That is my opinion. I see no reason why that should 
not be the case. 

Mr. Clark. You say that these duties should be levied on the price 
that the wholesalers sell to the jobbers? 

Mr. Wells. I am not advocating that. 

Mr. Clark. I thought you and Mr. Burgess were fighting in pairs, 
to use a common expression. 

Mr. Wells. No; 1 do not think that Mr. Burgess directly advocated 
that. It was suggested as a plan that would guarantee the collection 
of the full amount of duty contemplated by the law. 

Mr. Clark. Do you not think that a few criminal prosecutions 
would do a good deal toward straightening out the unaervaluation 
fellows; that if a few were clapped into the penitentiary the others 
would take warning? 

Mr. Wells. I do not know. Mr. Burgess has been representing 
the United States Potters' Association for some five years for the sole 
purpose of investigating the foreign values — not the sole purpose, but 
that has been one of his chief duties — with the result that there have 
been a good many test cases and a good many increases in valuation. 

Mr. Clark. I am asking you if severe punishment would not break 
that up just like any other crime? 

Mr. Wells. The difficulty is that china is made in so many different 
styles and shapes and decorations and comes from so many different 
countries that no man is competent to pass accurately upon the value 
of all the china that enters into this country. It does not make any 
difference how intelligent or how expert he may be, no examiner or 
no inspector can accurately determine the values. 

Mr. Clark. Would it not pay the American manufacturers if they 
would employ an expjert of their own to cooperate with the appraisers? 

Mr. Wells. That is exactly what we have been doing for five years. 
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Mr. Clark. You have done that? 

Mr. Weli*. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. And you have not been able to break it up? 

Mr. Wells. There have been a good many increases in values. 

Mr. Pou. Has anybody been prosecuted criminally for violation of 
the law? 

Mr. Wells. There are many ways that prices declared at the ports 
can be explained. I do not believe that anybody has been accused of 
criminal practice. 

Mr. Clark. Are Jrou men afraid to talk like I do about this busi- 
ness and call it by its true name and proceed against those fellows 
criminally? Is there any stick that tney have hanging over your 
heads? 

Mr. Wells. They have no stick hanging over our heads, but the 
whole process of arriving at foreign values is so complicated and it is 
so impossible under the present system to arrive at positive evidence 
as to the cost of foreign pottery, that I do not believe it would be ever 
possible to go into the courts of this country with evidence sufficient 
to convict any man criminally. 

Mr. Clark. Do you not believe that an ordinary jury of honest 
men with the evidence that Mr. Burgess has submitted uncontra- 
dicted as to the Holland performance would land the fellow practic- 
ing it in the penitentiary? 

Mr. Wells. I am exceedingly prejudiced in this matter, and the 
evidence is conclusive to me, but whether it would appeal to a jury, 
I do not know. 

Mr. Clark. Of course you would have to have a good district 
attorney? 

Mr. Wells. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. I would like to ascertain whether I understood yon 
correctly to say that china was no longer manufactured in this 
country? 

Mr. Wells. China is manufactured in this country to the extent 
of about $1,900,000 a year, but that is almost entirely confined to 
heavy hotel wares. In the making of hotel wares the element of raw 
material enters more largely than it does in fine wares, and the labor 
cost is not so large a percentage. 

Mr. Cockran. There is a large manufacture of china of that de- 
scription still carried on. 

Mr. Wells. There are five potteries operating with fairly good 
success in this country. 

Mr. Cockran. You spoke of failures in this business during the 
last year; they were not any more pronounced in this business than in 
any other business during the panic? 

Mr. Wells. I should probably not have brought out the failures in 
the last year. There has been a series of failures in the last eight 
or nine years. 

Mr. Cockran. There were only seven establishments altogether; 
there could not have been a very great series of failures, if you have 
any left. 

Mr. Wells. You mistake the meaning of my statement There are 
about sixty-five potteries in the United States. 

Mr. Cockran. I understood you to say that there were seven. 

Mr. Wells. No ; but in my recollection there have been seven pot- 
teries built for the sole purpose of making this kind of china. 
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Mr. Cockean. Which have all failed! 
* Mr. Wells. Every one of those seven I referred to discontinued it; 
there are five still making it. The seven which were built for the 
sole purpose of making it found it impossible to sell the goods at the 
prices, and quit. 

Mr. Cockran. What are they doing now ? 

Mr. Wells. Some of them are standing idle. 

Mr. Cockran. How many! 

Mr. Wells. I think there is just one idle entirely, and that the 
other six are making earthenware. 

Mr. Cockran. Is that more profitable? 

Mr. Wells. They have statements showing their actual loss in mak- 
ing china, but they manufacture earthenware and get along. 

Mr. Cockran. With reference to what Mr. Clark asked you a mo- 
ment ago, did you follow Mr. Burgess's statement that while the im- 
portations from Germany, according to our customs returns, 
amounted in value to $5,300,000, that the export figures of the Ger- 
man authorities would show that the same transactions amounted to 
over $8,000,000? 

Mr. Wells. Yes. 

Mr. Cockran. Have any steps been taken to bring that to the 
attention of the Treasury authorities here ? 

Mr. Wells. Not unless Mr. Burgess has done so. I believe that 
is recently acquired information. 



BRIEF SUBMITTED BY W. E. WELLS, NEWELL, W. VA., REPRE- 
SENTING THE HOMER-LATOHLIN CHINA COMPANY AND THE 
UNITED STATES POTTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Washington, D. C, November 2^ 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. O. 

Gentlemen : There are two distinct and clearly defined grades of 
table crockery in common use. One is known to the trade by the 
general term of " earthenware " and the other as " china." There are 
various grades and qualities of these two general classes, and they are 
designated by quite a variety of trade ana technical terms. The two 
general divisions of " china " and " earthenware," however, are com- 
prehensive and represent the distinction with which everyone con- 
nected in any way with the pottery industry is familiar. 

The two grades are readily distinguished. China is always vitri- 
fied, both in body and glaze, and if thin is always translucent. When 
broken, the fracture appears dense and of a glassy nature and will 
not absorb moisture. Earthenware is not vitrified in body, or only 
partially so. It is usually opaque, but when broken exposes a more 
or less porous and absorbent fracture. 

China is more difficult than earthenware to manipulate in every 
process of manufacture. It is subject to a much greater loss in the 

grocess of burning and consequently costs much more to produce. 
Ixperience has determined that the total cost of producing china 
in American potteries ranges from 40 per cent to 75 per cent above 
the total cost of producing earthenware. 
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COUNTRIES OF PRODUCTION. 

Crockery importations from Germany, Austria, and Japan are con- 
fined largely to china, but a small percentage being in earthenware. 
On the other hand, the English crockery competing with the Amer- 
ican product is largely earthenware, but a small percentage being in 
china. 

The average rate of wages and the total cost of production in those 
countries sending us china principally is materially lower than the 
rate of wages and cost of production in England, the only country 
sending us earthenware chiefly. 

PROTECTION PROVIDED ONLY AGAINST ENGLAND. 

From the time the business was first established here, about 1870, 
until the date of the Dingley bill the American potter reckoned only 
with England as a serious competitor. The pottery schedules of every 
tariff bill passed during that period took only the English into 
account. 

The rates under the Dingley law were calculated to equalize the 
difference between American and English costs of production, and in 
actual operation they were set at just about the right point to give 
an even chance in this market to the manufacturers of the two coun- 
tries. 

During the life of the Wilson-Gorman tariff low-priced German 
and Austrian china, and to some extent pottery from Japan, obtained 
a foothold here ; yet in 1897 the volume of these importations did not 
occasion serious disturbance nor excite alarm. Nor Was it then fore- 
seen that these lines would so soon surpass the receipts from other 
countries and become of vastly greater importance as competitors of 
American pottery than English earthenware had ever been. 

The rate of duty provided in the Dingley bill which has given lis 
an even chance against the higher rate of wages paid in England and 
which enables us to make and sell earthenware, is not sufficient to 
afford any protection whatever against the low wages prevailing in 
the china factories of continental Europe and elsewhere. 

This rate of duty is, therefore, a prohibitive tariff against the mak- 
ing of china in America. 

STATISTICS. 

The following table shows the foreign dutiable value of importa- 
tions of pottery from the countries named for four years, selected at 
intervals over a period of twenty-three years, fairly illustrating the 
growth of the business during that time. The American market 
values are approximately double the figures given. 





England. 


Germany and 
Austria. 


Japan. 


Total Im- 
ports. 


1886. — — 


$3,048,000 
8, 95 1.000 
3.1S7.000 
3,148,000 


$992,000 
1,686,000 
4,014.000 
6,096,000 


$76,000 

204,000 

400,000 

1,976,000 


$4,838,000 


1890 _ 


6.476.00$ 


1901 

1907. _ 


9.351.00$ 
18,706,00$ 
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In percentage the foregoing table shows the increase from i885 to 
1907 to have teen as follows: 

Per cent. 

Prom England, principally earthenware 3 

From Germany and Austria, principally china 515 

From Japan, principally china 2, 500 

From aU countries, principally china 183 

No accurate statistics are available showing American production 
for 1885, but from best attainable information it is estimated to have 
increased about 100 per cent from 1885 to 1907. 

The actual increase in importations was materially greater than 
shown by the above table, as prices were generally much higher in 
1885 than in 1907. 

The following table shows the actual growth of importations of 
foreign pottery as compared with the increase in American produc- 
tion from 1901 to 1907, illustrating what is happening under present 
business conditions and the present tariff law. The amounts given are 
actual American market values, the only true basis of comparison. 
The amounts for foreign countries are arrived at by multiplying duti- 
able values by two. 





1001. 


1007. 


Increase. 


Percent 
increase. 


American production 

Imports from: 

Germany and Austria 

Japan 


$13,452,000 

8,028,000 
019,000 

0,374,000 

8,067,000 
18,718,000 

7,000,000 
U.718,000 


$15,844,000 

12,106,000 
8,052,000 
6,297,000 
8,755,000 

27,413,000 
8,000,000 

19,413,000 


$2,392,000 

4,168.000 
8,063,000 

C) 

668,000 
8,605,000 
1,000,000 
7,695,000 


18 

62 
830 


England 

France ... ... 


21 


All countries 

Imports of earthenware, estimated 

Imports of china, estimated 


46 
14 
65 



• A Blight loss. 

Comment upon the foregoing table is hardly necessary. It tells its 
own story, demonstrating conclusively that we are operating under 
adverse conditions that are throwing the pottery business to Germany, 
Austria, and Japan. These adverse conditions are wholly the differ- 
ence in cost of production, represented principally by the difference 
in wages. 

The illuminating facts shown by this table are that while our pur- 
chases of pottery from abroad has increased 46 per cent in six years, 
the American production has increased but 18 per cent during the 
same period. The increase from Germany and Austria is 52 per cent, 
and that in imports from Japan 33 per cent. More striking, however, 
than a comparison by percentage, are the cold facts that the increases 
in German and Japan lines are represented by $4,168,000 and 
$3,033,000, respectively, while the American increase was but 
$2,392,000. This means that our purchases from Japan alone are 
growing more rapidly than our home production, this in the face of 
the fact that ten years ago Japan was not counted a competitor. 

Mr. William Burgess has prepared an elaborate comparison of 
pottery costs in America and abroad. Condensed, his tables show 
that the total cost of producing a like amount of ware is 75 per 
cent greater in America than in England. In that calculation he 
gives England the T>enefit of the doubt in all instances. 
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His final estimate places the labor cost in America at 111 per cent 
greater than in England. In the body of his brief he quotes an 
extract from a report made by John S. Goddard, an English manu- 
facturer, to a board of arbitration sitting upon a recent labor dispute, 
as follows: "On my works, taking men, women, and children em- 
ployed, the average wage per head per week for entire year of 1907 
was 1 shilling 4 pence." This is equivalent to about $4.90 per wed 
in American money. 

As against this I have made an accurate calculation, based upon 
the wages paid for the two weeks ending November 7, 1908, by the 
firm with which I am connected, the Homer-Laughlin China Com- 
pany, Newell, W. Va. The exact amount of the pay roll was 
$21,119.82. During the two weeks covered by this pay roll there was 
a total of 794 employed. The average wages paid, therefore, was 
$26.00 per individual for two weeks, or $13.30 for one week. This 
average, compared with that of $4.90 reported by Mr. Goddard, shows 
the American wages to be 171 per cent higher than the English, and 
this is probably as nearly correct as the more conservative figure of 
111 per cent arrived at by Mr. Burgess. 

As a matter of information only, it may be well to insert that of 
the 794 employees in the American pottery above referred to 506 were 
males, who drew a total wage of $16,136 for two weeks, being an aver- 
age oi $15.94 per week per individual. 

Two hundred and eighty-eight of these employees were females, 
who drew a total of $4,983.49 for two weeks, being an average of 
$8.65 per week all around. 

The tables of Mr. Burgess bear out a matter of common knowl- 
edge, that wages in Austria and Germany are below those of Eng- 
land. In Austria they are somewhat lower on the average than in 
Germany. An estimate, based upon the statistics, of $3 per week as 
an average to all pottery employees of these two countries is prob- 
ably fair. Upon that basis it is conservative to place the American 
cost of production as 150 per cent higher than that of Austria, 125 
per cent higher than that of Germany, and 75 per cent higher than 
that of England. 

Placed in another form, this might be expressed by the following 
figures, showing the total cost of producing a given amount of pot- 
tery in these several countries : 

Austria $40 

Germany 44 

England 60 

America 100 

It should be borne in mind that our purchases from Germany and 
Austria are almost exclusively china, of which America can produce 
but little, on account of this low-priced competition. England sends 
us almost exclusively earthenware, which constitutes also the bulk ot 
the American production. This seems to indicate that the present 
duty is sufficient to give us protection when our cost is not more than 
75 per cent greater than that of the competing country, but when the 
difference exceeds 75 per cent the business goes entirely abroad. 

If these suggestions are kept in sight, our grounds for seeking 
changes in the pottery schedule will be more readily understood, and 
it is thought our suggestions will be regarded as exceedingly con- 
servative. 
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AMERICAN CHINA PRODUCTION. 

At the present time I believe there are only five pottery firms in 
the United States making china tablewares as their principal product 
and making a comparative success of the business. Two of these are 
located at Trenton, N. J., two are at Syracuse, N. Y. ? and one at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The china produced by these firms is, to a very 
great extent, heavy ware for hotel and restaurant use. 

In these heavy lines we have a little better chance in competition 
with Europe, as the cost of the materials is a larger percentage, in 
comparison to the cost of wages, than in thin table china. Further-^ 
more, the losses in the process of manufacture are not so large as in 
lighter wares. This has a tendency to place the" American manufac- 
turer of such heavy wares more nearljr on an even plane with his 
European competitor. Furthermore, this thick china was originally 
made by American potteries to meet a peculiar American demand, and 
for some years no serious attempt was made to compete in this line 
by European factories. 

Of recent years, however, the Germans and Austrians have been 
making a special bid for this hotel trade and now threaten to capture 
it to the same extent to which they have won and held the trade on 
thin china. 

Approximately $1,630,000 in china was produced in America in 
1901. Six years later, in 1907, this had increased only to $1,930,000. 
During that same period the total sales of china in the American 
market increased not less, at wholesale prices, than $6,000,000. Of 
this increase it will be noted the American potter enjoyed but $300,000, 
while the remaining nineteen-twentieths of the increase was enjoyed 
by the foreign potteries. 

A few American potters, whose principal line is earthenware, are 
making some fine thin china in a tentative way as a side line, more 
to demonstrate their ability to produce such goods and for the benefit 
of the advertisement that follows rather than with any idea of mak- 
ing those wares at a profit. 

LOW PRICES ON FOREIGN CHINA PROHIBIT AMERICAN PRODUCTION. 

From time to time during the past twenty years some fifteen other 
American potteries have undertaKen the manufacture of thin china 
tableware. With one or two exceptions they succeeded in producing 
a high-grade article, equal in merit to the best from abroad, but not 
one succeeded in making this china at a cost low enough to compete 
with foreign china. After a brief experience these potteries aban- 
doned the line, usually after a severe financial loss. 

While, as stated above, there are five plants in this country now 
making a certain kind of china, with some success commercially, 
there have been within my recollection seven other potteries designed 
and built in this country specially for the purpose of manufacturing 
china. Technically each of these seven was a success, but financially 
each was a disastrous failure. All of those factories are now either 
idle or occupied in making some other line. Not a single piece of 
china is being made in one of them to-day • The attempt to meet Ger- 
man and Austrian prices meant ruin. 
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The following are copies of letters briefly stating the experience 
of some of the firms who have undertaken the manufacture of china: 

Sebring, Ohio, 

November 16, 1908. 
Mr. W. E. Wells, Newell, W. To, 

Dear Sir : Answering your letter of November 14, requesting a 
brief statement of our experience in making china. In 1903 we de- 
signed, built, and equipped a pottery plant at an investment of a little 
over $200,000 for the special purpose of manufacturing vitreous 
china tableware similar to that imported in quantities from Germany 
and Austria. As you know, we succceeded in making a first-class 
product, which in style and quality was accepted everywhere as being 
on a par with the most popular imported lines. 

It developed that the cost of manufacture largely exceeded our 
estimates, and that we could not afford to market the line in compe- 
tition with the German and Austrian china. The same class of 
goods was being sold freely by the importers at from 10 to 25 per 
cent below our actual cost of production. 

The factory was equipped in such a way as to give us the advan- 
tage of every known economy, and we resorted to every possible 
method to cheapen the cost, but after operating the plant for eighteen 
months we were compelled to abandon the effort, and found that dur- 
ing that period a loss had been sustained of upward of $30,000, count- 
ing nothing for depreciation of plant, interest on investment, nor our 
own time. 

The experiment was convincing that at the prevailing cost of 
American labor it is not possible to produce china here in competi- 
tion with the foreign product. Since china was discontinued, we 
have used the plant in making common opaque earthenware. 
Yours, truly, 

The Sebring Pottery Co., 
(Signed) Frank A. Sebring, President. 



East Liverpool, Ohio, 

November 16, 1908. 
Mr. W. E. Wells, Newell, W. Va. 

Dear Sir : In response to your request for some information with 
reference to the career of the Dresden China Company, of Saline- 
ville, Ohio, I beg to submit the following: 

I organized a company in 1903 for the purpose of manufacturing 
vitreous china. The plant was built at Salineville, modern and com- 
plete in every respect, and specially designed for making china. We 
were successful in producing an excellent line of vitreous ware, which 
was pronounced by the trade as equal to the Austrian china imported 
principally for the use of the hotel and restaurant trade, it w* 5 
round, however, that the cost of manufacture was such that the line 
could not be sold at competitive prices without a heavy loss. After 
attempting to meet trade conditions for some six months, the attempt 
was given up and the factory closed. It has remained idle ever since. 

The investment altogether was approximately $112,000, no part of 
which has ever been returned to the stockholders. The best price thrf 
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has been offered for the plant since it has been idle is $25,000, so that 
a loss was sustained of upward of $80,000, plus the interest on the 
money invested for five years. 

We demonstrated toour complete satisfaction that under the pres- 
ent rate of duty it is impossible to make china in this country and 
pay American wages to compete with the imported article. 
Yours, truly, 

(Signed) W. H. Deidrick. 



East Liverpool, Ohio, 

November 17, 1908. 
Mr. W. E. Wells, 

East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: We inclose herewith seven sheets giving statistics of 
the comparative cost of producing china and semi porcelain according 
to our own experience. We have no means of giving the actual per- 
centage of increased cost of the whole product, but when we entered 
into the investigation, as shown by the figures inclosed, we were 
astounded when we found the facts as shown by these details. 

We made china ware from 1890 until 1903. We were conscious 
all along that there was an apparent loss, but did not fully wake up 
to the fact until near the close of the term in which we made these 
goods, and we ceased making them solely because we knew then that 
we were losing money. 

We feel sure that you will be able from your extended experience 
in kindred lines to demonstrate that vitrified goods, such as those 
which were made by us, cost largely in excess of the cost of produc- 
ing white granite or semiporcelam, and we should say at a venture 
that the difference would approximate 40 per cent, at least. 
Trusting these statistics may be of value, we are, 
Very truly, 

The Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Company, 
Jno. N. Taylor, President. 



Hotel Caswell, 
Baltimore, Md., November 20, 1908. 
Mr. W. E. Wells, 

Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sir: Your letter of recent date from East Liverpool, Ohio, 
inquiring as to our progress in the production of thin china has been 
forwarded to me for reply. 

I am pleased to report to you a complete triumph, mechanically, 
and am ordering sent by express from the factory a number of sam- 
ples for your inspection, which we are sure will sustain our claim of 
success. 

^ For the last eighteen months we have been marketing an extensive 
line of white china vases for hand decorators, which have received 
the highest indorsement from this scrutinizing class of customers; 
indeed, many have been so extravagant in their praise as to say that 
our china, m their judgment, surpasses anything they have ever 
used in either French or German, but this high praise is usually 
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appended with the observation that if we could only meet the prices 
of imported wares they would use large quantities annually. 

We are therefore confronted with the discouraging fact that so 
long as we are obliged to meet foreign cheap labor with high-priced 
American labor/ we can do little more than please our vanity in pro- 
ducing a limited quantity of choice china, and continue our effort on 
earthenware to sustain our investment. 

You will observe from the samples of dinner ware submitted that 
they are equal to any and superior to most all imported lines of table 
china ware. We are producing ware of this character in commercial 
quantities, and have a goodly stock of many of the items of a dinner 
set in our bins. 

We recognize, however, the folly of converting our entire plant 
into the production of this grade of ware in the face of German and 
Japanese competition under the present tariff schedule. 

Our investigations along this line developed these "facts: A fair 

frade of white German china can now be had on the American mar- 
et by the retail dealers for about $7 per 100-piece dinner set. We 
will not concede that this is as high quality ware as ours, but are 
forced to recognize it as a strong competitive factor, since the average 
purchaser is not competent to draw fine comparisons of merit. It 
therefore governs in a general sense and becomes the unit of competi- 
tion. 

Now, the truth is that by most careful factory economy and with 
extraordinary good fortune against losses, which can never be pre- 
determined, we can not place this dinner set on our wareroom noor 
for less than $7, exclusive of overhead expense. 

With this profitless promise before us you can readily understand 
why we are not now and do not expect to develop our china business 
under the present conditions. Undoubtedly if an adequate protection 
were afforded us against cheap foreign laoor, we would immediately 
throw our entire factory into the production of true china, such as 
we are now making in a limited way. 

The ineffectiveness of the present tariff measure is manifest in the 
instance cited and can be explained by the fact that the present meas- 
ure was made to remedy an inequality of labor between the United 
States and England, wnich inequality is widely different from the 
ratio now existing between the United States and the country at 
issue. To show how absolutely insufficient is the present legislation, 
we refer you to the $7 dinner set, the cost of which is composed of two 
items, approximately as follows: 

Labor, 70 per cent, or $4.90 

Material, 80 per cent, or 2. 10 

Total j 7.00 

Assuming that the foreign material is the same (while statistics 
show that foreign material is from 20 to 30 per cent less) , the item of 
material would be represented by $2.10. German pottery labor is 
about one-third that of the United States, and would therefore be 
equivalent to $1.63 on this dinner set, making the total factory cost 
$3.73. Add to this amount an ad valorem duty of 55 per cent, or 
$2.05, it would make a total of $5.78, or, in other words, more than 
17 per cent less than the home cost of production. 
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It is evident, therefore, that in order to place the American potter 
on an equal basis of competition with the German product, it would 
be necessary to increase the duty about 17 per cent ad valorem and 
institute some effective method to guarantee the collection of all that 
duty. 

We do not think, however, that this would be wise legislation, as 
an ad valorem duty would operate on fine and expensive ware at the 
same percentage and materially increase the cost of a class of ware 
with which we do not compete. 

A more equitable and sensible remedy can be accomplished by put- 
ting on a splecifie duty, in addition to the present ad valorem, which 
could be assessed per pound weight In our opinion, this specific duty 
should be : 

On white china, 2 cents per pound, avoirdupois. 

On decorated china, 3 cents per pound, avoirdupois. 

Under a protection of this kind the American potter would imme- 
diately take his place with other successful and progressive manufac- 
turers of the United States. Without it he can never enter the battle 
of foreign competition except there be a great convulsion of labor in- 
terests, in which American pottery laborers would be reduced to near 
the same level as those with whom he is in competition. 

Trusting our interest will receive deserved recognition, we are, 
Very truly, 

The Pope-Gosser China Company. 
C. F. Gosseb, Secretary and Treasurer. 



. CHINA AND EARTHEN WARE CLASSIFIED TOGETHER IN DINGLEY BILL. 

Under the present tariff laws china and earthen ware are combined 
in one paragraph and are assessed one omnibus rate of duty, but, as 
described above, they are essentially different products, bearing but 
little relation to each other in the cost of production, which, pre- 
sumably, is the main consideration in fixing tariff rates. It would 
seem there is as much reason why they should be assessed in separate 
paragraphs and at separate rates as there is that plate glass and win- 
dow glass should be assessed separately, or that silks, woolens, and 
linens should be covered by separate paragraphs. 

The purpose in referring above to the principal points of difference 
between earthenware and china was to indicate that in case they are 
assessed under separate tariff schedules the government examiners 
will experience no difficulty in distinguishing them. This statement 
may readily be corroborated by an inspection of samples of the two 
lines.^ 

It is well within the facts to say that if they are assessed together 
any rate sufficient to enable the American potter to compete in making 
china must be high enough to absolutely shut out foreign earthenware. 
On the other hand, if the rate is low enough, as it is now, to let in for- 
eign earthenware, it will be low enough to absolutely prohibit the 
making of china in this country. 
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6EPABATB CLASSIFICATION SUGGESTED. 

Therefore the only possible way to keep our markets open to fair 
competition from abroad in both china and earthen ware and at the 
same time give our home manufacturers a fair chance to meet that 
competition on an equal footing in both china and earthen ware is 
to classify them in separate paragraphs and to assess such separate 
duties as the distinct conditions surrounding the manufacture and 
sale of these different commodities may indicate to your judgment as 
fair and reasonable and in harmony with the duties levied on other 
products. 

SUGGESTED DUTT OK EARTHENWABB. 

If this contention is granted and the two lines are separated in the 
new bill, then we beg to recommend that the present ad valorem 
duties on white and decorated earthenware shall remain as they are 
specified in the Dingley bill, with the additional provision that a 
certain specific rate be established to apply only when the ad valorem 
duty calculated under the law shall fall below the equivalent of that 
specific duty, which specific duty shall be the minimum. 

The specific rates suggested for this purpose are If cents per pound 
avoirdupois on white earthenware, including the weight of package 
and packing material, and 2£ cents per pound on decorated earthen- 
ware, including weight of package and packing material. 

These rates figure within the present ad valorem rates as applied to 
English earthenware 6i standard quality and are suggested only as a 
safeguard against extreme undervaluations; against the probability 
that the manufacture of earthenware will soon be largely increased in 
countries of Continental Europe, where wages are materially below 
those of England, from whence nearly all imported earthenware, 
comes to-day ; and against the possibility of closeouts, job lots, and 
bankrupt stocks being dumped in this market at ruinous prices. 

There is an immediate and special necessity for such provision, in- 
asmuch as the earthenware industry, has, within the past few years 
been rapidly developed in Holland and in Germany, at a scale of 
wages against which England and America are powerless to com- 
pete. A systematic and persistent attempt has been and is being 
made to overwhelm the American market with the product of those 
potteries. 

DUTCH AND GERMAN CUPS AND SAUCERS. 

Cups and saucers are the great staples in pottery. White cups and 
saucers from those Dutch and German factories have been brought 
here in immense quantities at a declared valuation of 19 cents per 
dozen against the cheapest cup and saucer of the same character from 
England, at 32 cents per dozen, and against the cheapest of the same 
style that can be made in this country, at 52 cents per dozen. Now 
the present ad valorem duty of 55 per cent added to that valuation of 
19 cents brings the price of those Holland cups and saucers to only * 
little over 30 cents per dozen laid down in New York. Under these 
conditions it is easy to see what becomes of our market on cups &nd 
saucers costing 52 cents. 

The importation of these goods was vigorously contested on the 
grounds of undervaluation, and the price was materially advanced by 
action of the New York Board of Appraisers. The importers, how- 
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ever, have reopened the question and should they ultimately win out. 
it would speeaily follow that plates, bowls, and a full assortment of 
articles made in earthenware would be added to the lines produced 
by these Holland potteries and brought to this country on the same 
ruinous price basis as the cups and saucers, in which event an ad 
valorem duty of 55 per cent would become utterly innocuous. 

No method suggests itself as an effective and reasonable protection 
against this contingency other than the establishment of a minimum 
specific duty as above proposed. 

INCREASED DUTY ASKED ON CHINA. 

Upon white and decorated china we solicit an increased ,duty, upon 
the following grounds: 

The low labor cost of making this china abroad, the resulting low 
valuation declared at our ports of entry, and the insignificant duties 

Eaid permit the importer to lay down German china at his ware- 
ouse in New York at about the actual cost of making American 
earthenware, while some special articles, such as sugar oowls, spit- 
toons, salads, etc., in German china, are freely marketed in this coun- 
try at less than the first cost of producing the same tilings in earthen- 
ware at American wages. 

The women buy the pottery, and every woman recognizes the dif- 
ference between china and earthen ware at a glance, and knows the 
superiority of the former. At anything near an even price she 
always buys china. Moreover, as our people grow more prosperous 
they demand more china and less earthen ware. It is a notable fact 
that the retail prices on some lines of this china are as low and in 
some cases lower than those on the better grades of American earth- 
enware. This condition has prevailed but a few years, and as the 
inevitable result the earthenware business is being crowded back to 
the cheapest grades. It is not increasing in volume, while, on the 
other hand, the sales of foreign china have been growing by leaps 
and bounds. 

It thus appears that the immense advantage enjoyed under the 
present duty by the foreign china makers not only gives them absolute 
control of the American market for their lines, prohibiting the manu- 
facture of the same goods here, but it enables them to cut into and 
practically destroy the only really attractive and profitable end of the 
earthenware business. 

By, those who do not understand — and that comprises practically 
the entire population — American potters are criticised because they 
do not make china, and it is freely asserted that they lack either the 
knowledge necessary or the enterprise, or both. This is in no sense 
a just criticism, as the situation is entirely due to inadequate protec- 
tion; and it is a safe assertion that the business of manufacturing 
china will never be established in America until either wages are re- 
duced very materially or a tariff levied sufficient to equalize the dif- 
ference between American and European wages. 

LABOR AND RAW MATERIALS. 

The two principal items of cost in all manufactured goods are labor 
and raw materials. In some lines raw materials constitute the bulk of 
the cost, as in manufactures of gold, silver, copper, etc In other 
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lines, as woolens, silks, leather goods, fine furniture, raw materials are 
still an important item, while in still other lines, of which pottery is 
the most notable example, labor constitutes almost the entire cost, the 
raw material being the crude clays of the earth — of slight value, 
indeed. 

Now. there is but little difference between American and foreign 
costs oi raw materials, but there is an enormous difference in the later 
cost Obviously, therefore, the degree of protection accorded any 
given article, to be effective and equitable, must be high or low as the 
labor cost is high or low, in comparison to the total cost of making 
that article. 

For example, if the labor cost of a certain article were 90 per cent 
and material cost 10 per cent, with European labor at 75 cents per 
day and American labor $3 per day, then 100 per cent duty would 
manifestly not protect the American manufacturer. On the other 
hand, if labor cost of an article were only 10 per cent and the ma- 
terial cost 90 per cent, then a duty of 20 per cent would probably be 
ample. That principle of graduating the duty according to the pro- 
portion of labor cost has never been fully recognized in any tariff 
bill as applied to pottery, and for that reason the American potter 
has never nad a real chance. He has never succeeded in making more 
than one-third the pottery sold in this country, and he never can 
until he is protected upon that basis. 

In the government statistics the production of American china 
and earthenware is given at a total per annum about equal to the 
total annual importations of competitive lines. But those figures 
covering importations are based altogether upon the dutiable values. 
In order to establish a fair comparison witn American production 
it is proper to estimate the total value of the imported wares as rep- 
resented by the prices received by the importers from the general 
retail and wholesale trade. When duty, freight, importer's profits, 
and incidentals are added the final market value of the goods may 
conservatively be stated as double the dutiable value. 

It is, therefore, well within the actual figures to estimate the an- 
nual total paid by crockery dealers to American potters as $2,000,000 
for china and $13,000,000 for earthenware. It is also conservative 
to estimate the total paid by china dealers per annum to the import- 
ers as $22,000,000 for china and $8^000,000 for earthenware. 

There is no possible way to verify these figures on imported lines, 
but no competent judge will say tney are too high. It is not im- 
probable they may be as much as 25 per cent too low. But even 
upon the basis stated it indicates that American potters are doing 
about two-thirds of the business in earthenware, but only one-twelfth 
of the business in china, which is of far greater importance'. A sim- 
ple calculation also shows the American potter enjoys only one-third 
of the total business in the two lines. 

LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY. 

Another important consideration is the extent to which labor-sav- 
ing machinery is employed or may be employed. Every such ma- 
chine reduces labor cost and places the foreign and domestic manu- 
facturer more nearly on the same plane. In making pottery it is not 
possible to use machinery to an extent to perceptibly decrease the 
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cost Owing to the delicate and fragile nature of the material an 
article never leaves the hand of a potter during any manipulation 
except when it is burning inside the lrilns. It may be reasonably de- 
scribed as strictly hand work from the raw clay to the finished prod- 
uct, enhancing labor cost accordingly. 

Now, you can run a machine about as cheap in America as in Eu- 
rope, but you can not run a man as cheap. 

FREIGHT BATES. 

Another point to be considered is, we have no advantage in freight 
rates. The rates from European lactones to some American cities 
are lower than from East Liverpool, Ohio, to the same cities. The 
rates to some other points are about the same, and at still other points 
we have a slight advantage; but, taking the country over, the differ- 
ence one way or the other does not amount to 1 per cent of the value 
of the goods. 

The situation summed up is this: Other lines of manufacture in 
this country have the protection afforded by a higher freight rate, by 
labor-saving machinery, by a high proportion of material cost. The 
potters have but little advantage on those grounds. They have the 
tariff only — a tariff of 60 per cent to stand between a German work- 
man at 75 cents a day and an American workman at $3 a day, and 
that rate is hopelessly inadequate. 

It is no wonder the German manufacturer can sell his china to a 
New York importer at a profit. The New York importer can pay 
freight and duty and sell to the Kansas City jobber at a profit, ana 
the Kansas City jobber will make a handsome profit in selling the 
china to a retailer at Sedalia, Mo., for less money than the first cost 
of making those goods at American wages. 

Upon the grounds set forth, we therefore pray for an added duty 
on white and on decorated china, sufficient to bring the entire duty up 
to a point where it will approximately represent the difference in cost 
of production at home and abroad, and will permit the American 
potter to make a fair share of the china consumed in his home market 

The factories are built and waiting; the workmen are immediately 
available; the potters possess the requisite skill and enterprise to in- 
stantly take advantage of such an opportunity. Unless it is given 
now, the making of china in this country will be indefinitely deterred 
for the favorable action of some future Congress, and china will con- 
tinue to occupy the unique position it now occupies, of being the only 
important line of manufactured goods which we must buy exclusively 
abroad by reason of a prohibitive tariff schedule — prohibitive against 
the domestic manufacturer. 

SPECIFIC DUTY ON CHINA. 

If this petition is granted, we recommend that the increase take 
the form of a specific duty, for the following reasons: 

First China is imported from almost every country of Europe, 
also from Japan. Cost of production depends upon labor cost, which 
is not the same in any two countries. Obviously under an exclusively 
ad valorem schedule the duty on any given article will vary according 
to the scale of wages paid in the country where produced. For ex- 
ample, a dozen cups and saucers may pay a duty of 50 cents if made 
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in England, while a dozen of the same intrinsic value may pay but 
40 cents if made in Germany, and only 25 cents if made in Japan. 
There is a lack of uniformity in that system which is not far removed 
from discrimination in favor of the country paying the lowest wages, 
and, furthermore, it is a constantly disturbing element in the market 
The duty is not fixed. It goes up and down as wages go up and 
down, and the American potter is in the dark, never knowing from 
one month's end to the next what he has to compete against. This 
condition may be modified and the duties partially equalized by the 
establishment of a compound duty, a part of which is assessed on a 
specified basis of so many cents per pound avoirdupois. 

Second. Owing to the endless variety in shape 2 in quality of mate- 
rial, and in decoration, represented by the china brought to this 
country, together with irregularity of cost in different countries, no 
appraiser nor examiner at our ports is competent topass^ even ap- 
proximately upon the accuracy of declared values. This is true no 
matter what may be the experience, training, integrity, and natural 
ability of the appraiser. 

UNDERVALUATIONS. 

Under the exclusive ad valorem schedule the declaration of values 
on china is largely regulated by the degree of conscientious respect 
the importer entertains for our tariff laws. In the past the Govern- 
ment made every reasonable effort to verify values, with only com- 
parative success, but recently such safeguards as we had have appar- 
ently been removed by the conditions of the so-called German tariff 
agreement. 

The importer practically returns his own values for tariff taxation, 
and whether undervaluation is practiced to any considerable extent 
I am not going to positively assert. But the door is wide open ; the 
opportunity is oroaa enough for a flexible conscience, and the tempta- 
tion to at least evade the exact spirit of the law is probably greater 
than human nature is likely to resist in every case. It may be be- 
cause it might be done so easily that we suspect so much. At all 
events, that suspicion is deep seated and seems to be justified by the 
results of a good many test cases. However, it is not intended to 
specifically accuse anyone, but rather to express the conviction the 
majority of importers are conscientious in this respect Yet we be- 
lieve there are enough who are not conscientious to practically defeat 
the intent of the law. 

It is clearly desirable to reduce that opportunity and temptation to 
undervalue to a minimum, and that may be partly accomplished by 
assessing a part of the duty upon a specific basis. 

SPECIFIC RATE ADDED. 

If this suggestion is approved, then the minimum specific duty 
that, added to the present ad valorem duties, will afford perceptible 
relief from prevailing prohibitive conditions, is a rate of 1 cent per 
pound, including weight of container and all packing materials, on 
plain white china, and a rate of 2 cents per pound, including pack- 
ages and packing material, on decorated china. 

This added rate will not noticeably affect the duties paid on 
strictly art wares, nor on the highest grades of artistic and expensive 
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tablewares. -We are not seeking added protection against such 
lines, as we are not now making them, and probably will not attempt 
it until after becoming established in the manufacture of the ordi- 
nary grades of china. But that specific rate will reach just the line 
of dangerously cheap china that is doing the damage. It will reach 
to some extent that Japanese china now paying duties so ridiculously 
low in comparison with* intrinsic value that to call them protection 
becomes a joke. It will reach those lines of cheap German and 
Austrian china that to-day^ are crowding everything else out of the 
market, and putting American potteries out of business one by one, 
and it will reach them in a just and effective way that could not be 
accomplished with any addition to the ad valorem rate within reason. 

PREVAILING LOW PRICES IN POTTERY. 

The only argument that can be advanced against this change is that 
it may slightly increase the price to the consumer on a certain line of 
china. That same argument might be advanced in opposition to any 
duty assessed under the entire bill. But there is a special reason why 
it should not be considered as applied to pottery, in the fact that the 
present prices on every kind of earthenware and china in common 
usage are lower than they were ten years ago. On the average they 
are as low, or lower, than they were under the Wilson-Gorman tariff. 

It is a matter or common knowledge that prices have advanced 
during the past ten years from 10 to 100 per cent on all farm prod- 
ucts, and practically all manufactured products, including metal 
goods and textiles or every nature. This universal advance has car- 
ried wages upward with it, and the potters have been obliged to meet 
that wage increase. Not only do they pay more wages, but the cost 
of materials and of fuel, the expense of traveling and marketing the 
goods, have all gone upward, so that the average cost of operation is 
now something more than 10 per cent above what it was in 1897, with 
selling prices lower. 

This explains why the industry has not prospered during that 
period. A considerable number of firms have abandoned the business 
and converted their factories for other purposes. There has been a 
series of disastrous failures, two of which occurred during the past 
summer. One of these two failures was that of one of the largest 
concerns in the country and one long prominently recognized as a 
leader in the business. 

Furthermore, it^ is a fact known to most men in the business that 
several others are just now hanging by the eyelids awaiting the action 
of Congress on this bill. 

Now, should this change result in a temporary increase of price to 
the consumer that increase will be insignificant as compared with 
the advances that have been general in other lines of manufactured 
goods and as compared with the increased earnings of the people in 
every walk of life. 

The people of the country have greatly prospered under the opera- 
tion of the old tariff law, and although that law has resulted in ad- 
vancing prices of most commodities, the people have enjoyed corre- 
sponding increases of wages and an abundance of work. They have 
indorsed that system at the recent election, and it would not be con- 
sistent to single out the pottery business as the one that must meet the 
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increased costs resulting from these conditions and not be given the 
corresponding opportunity to make the goods. 

We do not want to be considered as begging favors, but only as 
seeking exact justice. 

Appended in parallel columns are shown the wording of the pres- 
ent schedules applying to pottery and the suggestive wording for the 
new schedules. 



HABTHZNWABB AND CHINA. 



Present law. 



Par. 95. China, porcelain, pa- 
rian. bisque, earthen, stone, and 
crockery ware, including clock 
cases with or without movements, 
plaques, ornaments, toys, toy tea 
sets, charms, vases, and statuettes, 
painted, tinted, stained, enameled, 
printed, gilded, or otherwise 
decorated or ornamented in any 
manner sixty per centum ad 
valorem; if plain white and with- 
out superadded ornamentation of 
any kind fifty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 



Par. 96. All other china, porce- 
lain, Parian, bisque, earthen, 
stone, and crockery ware, and 
manufacture thereof, or of which 



Proposed law. 

The common grade of yellow, 
brown, or gray earthenware, com- 
posed of natural unmixed clay, 
plain, embossed, or salt-glazed 
common stoneware, crucibles, all 
the foregoing not decorated in 
any manner, 25 per cent id 
valorem ; Rockingham earthen- 
ware, composed of common yel- 
low clay, and glazed with the 
ordinary brown Rockingham 
glaze, not decorated in any man- 
ner, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

China, porcelain, parian, 
bisque, and crockery ware, com- 
mercially known, stamped, and 
sold as such, composed of a vitre- 
ous, vitrified, or nonabsorbent 
body, glazed or unglazed, includ- 
ing clock cases, with or without 
movements, plaques, ornaments, 
toys, toy tea sets, charms, vases, 
and statuettes, painted, tinted, 
stained, enameled, printed, gild- 
ed, or otherwise decorated, col- 
ored, or ornamented in any man- 
ner, in or upon the body or glaze, 
whether for decorative or utili- 
tarian purposes, 60 per cent ad 
valorem, and 2 cents per pound 
avoirdupois gross weight, in- 
cluding weight of all packages 
and packing materials; if not 
decorated, colored, or ornamented 
in any manner, 55 per cent ad 
valorem, and 1 cent per pound 
avoirdupois gross weight, includ- 
ing weight of all packages and 
packing materials. 

All other china, porcelain, 
parian, bisque, and crockery 
ware, composed of a vitreous, 
vitrified, or nonabsorbent body, 
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the same is the component mate- 
rial of chief value, by whatever 
name known, not especially pro- 
vided for in this act, if painted, 
tinted, stained, enameled, printed, 
gilded, or otherwise decorated or 
ornamented in any manner, sixty 
per centum ad valorem ; if not or- 
namented or decorated, fifty-five 
per centum ad valorem. 



glazed or unglazed, or manufac- 
tures thereof, of which the same 
is the component material of chief 
value, by whatever name known, 
not specially provided for in this 
act, if painted, tinted, stained, 
enameled, printed, gilded, or 
otherwise decorated, colored, or 
ornamented in any manner, in or 
upon the body or glaze, whether 
for decorative or utilitarian pur- 
poses, 60 per cent ad valorem, 
and 2 cents per pound avoir- 
dupois gross weight, including 
weight of all packages and pack- 
ing materials; if not decorated or 
ornamented in any manner, 
whether commercially susceptible 
to decoration or not, 55 per cent 
ad valorem and 1 cent per pound 
avoirdupois gross weight, includ- 
ing weight of all packages and 
packing materials. 

Earthen, stone, bisque, and 
crockery ware, commercially 
known, stamped, or sold as such, 
composed of a porous or absorb- 
ent earthen body, nonvitreous or 
unvitrified, including clock cases, 
with or without movements, 
plaques, ornaments, toys, toy tea 
sets, charms, vases, and statuettes, 
painted, tinted, stained, enameled, 
printed, gilded, or otherwise dec- 
orated, colored, or ornamented in 
any manner, in or upon the body 
or glaze, wnether for decorative 
or utilitarian purposes, 60 per 
cent ad valorem; provided such 
duty shall not be in amount less 
than 2J cents per pound avoirdu- 
pois, gross weight, including 
weight of all packages and pack- 
ing materials; if plain white, or 
composed of one natural-colored 
clay body and transparent glaze, 
not decorated, colored, or orna- 
mented in any manner, 55 per 
cent ad valorem; provided such 
duty shall not be in amount less 
than 1| cents per pound avoirdu- 
pois, gross weight, including 
weight of all packages and pack- 
ing materials. 
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All other earthenware, bisque, 
and crockery ware composed of a 
porous or absorbent earthen body, 
nonvitreous or unvitrified, glazed 
or unglazed and manufactures 
thereof or of which the same is the 
component material of chief value 
by whatever name known, not 
especially provided for in this act 
if painted, tinted, stained, enam- 
eled, printed, gilded or other- 
wise decorated, colored or orna- 
mented in any manner in or upon 
body or glaze, sixty per centum ad 
valorem, provided such duty shall 
not be in amount less than two 
and one-quarter cents per pound 
avoirdupois gross weight, includ- 
ing all packages and packing ma- 
terial ; if not decorated, colored or 
ornamented in any manner fifty- 
five per centum ad valorem, pro- 
vided such duty shall not be in 
amount less than one and three- 
eighths cents avoirdupois gross 
weight, including weight of all 
packages and packing materials. 



Respectfully submitted. 



All other earthen, stone, bisque, 
and crockery ware, composed of 
a porous or absorbent earthen 
body, nonvitreous or unvitrified, 
glazed or unglazed, or manufac- 
tures thereof, or of which the 
same is a component material of 
chief value, by whatever name 
known, not especially provided 
for in this act, if painted, tinted, 
stained, enameled, printed, gilded, 
or otherwise decorated or orna- 
mented in any manner, in or 
upon the body or glaze, whether 
for decorative or utilitarian pur- 
poses, 60 per cent ad valorem, 
provided such duty shall not be 
m amount less than 2J cents per 
pound avoirdupois, gross weight, 
including the weight of all pack- 
ages and packing materials; if 
not decorated, colored, or orna- 
mented in any manner, whether 
commercially susceptible to deco- 
ration or not, 55 per cent ad valo- 
rem, provided such duty shall 
not be in amount less than If 
cents per pound avoirdupois, 
gross weight, including weight of 
all packages and packing mate- 
rials. 

W. E. Weixs, 
Newell, W. Va. 



SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT FILED BT WILLIAM BTTBGESS FOB 
THE UNITED STATES POTTEBS' ASSOCIATION. 

Trenton, N. J., January 20, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : On behalf of the United States Potters' Association, I 
desire to make a few further observations. 

We recognize that in all matters of controversy the subject may 
be seen from different points of view. It is not our purpose to 
accuse the committee of the National Association of Wholesalers in 
Crockery and Glass of purposely distorting facts, nor of willingly 
misleading your committee, Dut, in their statement, dated December 1, 
there are so many cleverly compiled figures and incorrect and twisted 
statements as to mislead your committee if not pointed out and 
corrected. 
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Very few of the statements made bear upon our main contention, 
namely, the difference in the cost of production of earthenware and 
china in the United States and the various countries from whence 
these goods are imported, which ground we have fully covered in 
our former brief.^ 

The inference is made that china " is not, and in the very nature 
of things can not be, produced in this country * * * on ac- 
count of the physical conditions of the country." They also state 
" that domestic clay can not be used for makingthe seggers " (fire 
clay boxes in which the ware is fired), etc. This statement is a 
blank contradiction of the statement made before your committee 
by me, and also by Mr. Wells, who embodied in his report written 
statements of manufacturers who had made, and are now making, 
china ware in this country. This statement is without the slightest 
foundation in fact. The facts are that, in both earthenware and 
china, we use a mixture of imported and domestic materials. This 
is true also of the most of the Continental potteries, as they, too, use 
in part materials imported from other countries. 

As to " segger " clay, we have in this country greater varieties of 
highly refractory clays, suitable for this purpose, than in any part 
of the world, and we are now firing, in some of our factories, at 
higher temperatures than in most of the European factories. 

The statement is also made that " the reasons set forth above, 
however, are only partly responsible for the failure of the American 
china producer. The other, and by far the most important reason, 
is that the American manufacturer has not sought to produce that 
quality of china which is demanded by the American public, for 
tne reason that internal competition has depressed prices, and he 
has found it more profitable to engage in the production of earthen- 
ware alone." The very reading of this sentence should show the 
absurdity of it. 

This statement would implj thatj in contradiction to their pre- 
vious statement, it was physically impossible to produce china in 
this country, yet it had been produced to such a commercial extent as 
to create sufficient competition to depress the prices and make it so 
unprofitable as to force the manufacturers to engage in the " produc- 
tion of earthenware alone." 

The facts are that all physical conditions are favorable to the pro- 
duction of china ; it has been and can be produced in a commercial 
way, but, on account of the very great difference in the cost of pro- 
duction between this country and the Continent of Europe, we can 
not, under present conditions, profitably produce these goods. 

We have demonstrated that we can produce earthenware in this 
country, and have so developed the industry here as to reduce to the 
purchaser a crate of earthenware, which was sold 'in 1852, under a 
24 per cent tariff, for $95.30; English goods, when there was no 
American competition, to $37.59, in 1908, under 55 per cent tariff. 

ENGLISH WABE. 

The importers' committee have laid great weight on the large rela- 
tive cost of the package to the value of the goods, and to the duty 
levied thereon. The facts are that, in this country, as well as abroad, 
separate charges are made for the package and for the ware. You 
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can readily understand that if the packages were not charged for 
separately, the cost of the ware would be proportionately increased. 
All pottery transactions take into consideration the cost of the pack- 
ages as being part of the total cost of the merchandise, and duty 
should be levied on the invoice as a whole, and not made to appear 
as some additional burden that the importer alone must bear. 

The charge made for the English crate is large and contains a large 
profit to the manufacturer, in percentage, greater than he receives 
on the ware. An English manufacturer is authority for the state- 
ment that his package account netted him an annual profit of about 
$10,000. 

On the other hand, there is not a pottery manufacturer in the 
United States whose charges for packages come within 25 per cent 
of the actual cost of packing, packages, and packing materials. 

In seeking an example to illustrate how excessive these various 
charges are, the importers' committee take an unusually small assort- 
ment of ware, viz, £12 10s., and add thereto the value of a large 
crate, namely, 16s. 9d., thus showing a very large percentage of the 
package cost to the cost of the contents. This is an extreme and 
unfair illustration, as comparatively few crates of ware are imported 
at a value of less than £18. 

In all the English price lists at my disposal I can not find a angle 
assorted package amounting to less than £23 17s. 2d., but, to be within 
fair and reasonable limits, I take a £20 assortment of ware as an 
illustration. 

£20, at $4.88 per pound $97.00 

57$ per cent discount 55.12 

42.48 
6 per cent discount 2. 12 

4a 38 
6 per cent discount 2. 02 

38.34 
Crate, net, 16s. 9d 4.0 V 

Total cost of ware packed 42.42 

Duty 55 per cent 23.38 

65.75 

Inland freight, proportion consul fees, etc 2. 12 

.Ocean freight to Baltimore .80 

Marine insurance . 20 

68.87 
The same assortment American goods: 

List value $160. 00 

60 per cent discount 96.00 

64.00 

10 per cent discount 6.40 

67^0 
Package 2.50 

60.10 
Freight from Trenton to Baltimore 1.80 

61.00 
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The same English assortment delivered at Kansas City would cost 
$73.70. American crate would cost $68.80. 

GEOGRAPHICAL, PROTECTION. 

Considerable weight has been given by the importers to what is 
termed geographical protection. This claim is also without founda- 
tion in fact. SpeciaTand confidential through rates of freight from 
European ports to inland ports in our country have been made, which 
more than offset any of tne insignificant and incidental charges for 
consul fees, marine insurance, etc These special contracts we are not 
able to present, but the published rates, which are considerably higher, 
illustrate our statement: 

Freight rates per hundredweight* 

[In crates and slatted boxes.] 

Cents. 

Prom Trenton to Philadelphia (a distance of 34 miles) 9 

From Liverpool, England, to Philadelphia (distance 3,000 miles) 8 

From Trenton to Baltimore 18 

From Liverpool to Baltimore 8 

From Philadelphia to Cincinnati 22 

From Trenton to Cincinnati 35 

From Philadelphia to Louisville 22 

From Trenton to Louisville 40 

From Philadelphia to Chicago 22 

From Trenton to Chicago 40 

From Philadelphia to St Louis 26 

From Trenton to St. Louis 47 

From Philadelphia to Kansas City 41 

From Trenton to Kansas City 82 

From Philadelphia to Omaha 41 

From Trenton to Omaha 82 

From Philadelphia to St Paul 43 

From Trenton to St Paul 6T 

[In barrels, cases, and kegs.] 

From Baltimore to Cincinnati 82 

From Trenton to Cincinnati _ 35 

From Baltimore to Chicago 82 

From Trenton to Chicago , 40 

From Baltimore to Louisville 82 

From Trenton to Louisville 40 

From Baltimore to St Louis 88 

From Trenton to St Louis 47 

From Baltimore to St Paul 53 

From Trenton to St Paul 03 

From Baltimore to- Kansas City '. 53 

From Trenton to Kansas City 93 

From Baltimore to Omaha 53 

From Trenton to Omaha 08 

The importers' committee have taken certain tables from my state- 
ment before your committee, and have endeavored to use them inde- 
pendent of other tables presented at the same time which explain and 
qualify each other. 

For example, Table No. 3 shows by comparative figures that cer- 
tain classes of operatives actually earn in weekly wages 173 per cent 
more in America than they do in England. The importers take this 
table and compare it with Table No. 5, which simply gives the com 
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parative piece- work prices for the forming of the ware, which differ- 
ence is about 60 per cent; whereas the figures in Table No. 3 include 
other branches not included in Table No. 5, the prices in Table No. 5 
indicating only about one-fifth of the total cost of the article, on an 
average. Neither Table No. 3 nor Table No. 5 are the proper tables 
for actual comparison when arriving at the total cost of pottery 
manufacture in America and in England. This percentage of dif- 
ference is given in Table No. 8, being 111 per cent. The female and 
apprentice labor of England beings some of the great advantages 
had by the English over the American manufacturer; this can not 
be indicated by actual figures. 

FKENCH CHINA. 

Reference is herewith made to French china. The statement 
therein contained exhibits the conditions that exist in the various 
countries relative to machinery, quality of clay, etc We have the 
same or similar machinery, and use it to quite as great an extent as 
they do in France, and our materials are susceptible to its use fully 
as much as are the French materials, but in both countries machinery 
can be used only to a very limited degree in the production of the 
ware. It can be used in the mixing and preparation of the materials, 
in the forming of some of the articles, in the cleaning of the ware 
after the first firing, and in grinding the edges and removing im- 
perfections, but there the use of machinery ends. The placing in 
the kilns, the firing, the drawing from the kilns, the stamping, the 
glazing, the placing in the glaze kilns, the firing, the drawing from 
the glaze kilns, the selecting and sorting of the ware, almost all the 
decorating of the ware, and the packing, is done by hand. 

As to the method of making by casting of coulage, we again 
affirm — the importers' statement to the contrary notwithstanding— 
that it is about 45 per cent less than the price for hand- work pressing. 
The following are exact figures: 



Description. 



Oral dishes: 

16inche» 

14 Inches 

12 inches 

10 inches 

9 inches 

Oval bakers, 84 inches 

Covered dishes 

Casseroles 

Soup tureens, 3d 

Sauce boats 

Sauce tureen 

Sugars, 6t 

Creams, 6t 



Pressing 


Casting 


price per 
100. com- 
plete. 


price pet 
100. com- 
plete. 


.Attncs. 


JtOMCM* 


24 


IIS 


SO 


11.00 


16 


8.86 


IS 


6.69 


9 


4.96 


14 


7.79 


40 


22.09 


42 


22.10 


66 


95.76 


40 


22.00 


45 


24.75 


16 


6.* 


12 


«.« 



It is true that the wear on the molds is greater bjr the cheaper 
process, but the French manufacturers consider that it is much more 
profitable to cast than to press such- articles as are susceptible of such 
treatment. French china costs the manufacturer more to produce 
than does the German china. The care taken in the production of the 
French china is greater. The finish and quality of this article, on the 
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average, is superior to the average German goods, and brings a greater 
price on the market, both in the country of production and in this 
country, and, considering the import invoice prices on which duty is 
paid, the percentage of profit is certainly very handsome, as acknowl- 
edge by Mr. Kinney, in his direct statement, and the attempt of the 
importers' committee to weaken the effect of nis statement seems very 
extreme. 

The statement is made that " the ordinary expenses of wholesale 
stock or a retail store are estimated at 25 per cent, thus reducing the 
50 per cent gross profit which was referred to by Mr. Kinney as 100 
per cent to 25 per cent From this must be taken the interest on the 
capital, bad debts, shrinkage in value on fancy pottery, so that the 
100 per cent profit heretofore referred to really becomes a profit of 
not over 10 per cent or 15 per cent." It would seem, therefore, that 
Mr. Kinney was referring to 100 j>er cent profit on the laid down 
cost of the goods, whereas the committee now reduce it to 50 per cent 
by basing the profit on the selling price. They then estimate 25 per 
cent of the selling price, or 50 per cent on the cost price to cover the 
a ordinary expense'' of the business^ leaving still 50 per cent profit on 
the cost price from w.hich to allow interest on capital, bad debts, etc, 
which are usually calculated in the "ordinary expense" of doing 
business, thus reducing the profit to 10 per cent or 15 per cent of the 
selling price, which would be equivalent to 20 per cent or 30 per cent 
of the cost price. 

Exception is taken by the importers' committee to what they saj 
" is absolutely misleading in the way in which it is presented." This 
was in relation to the importation of Haviland & Co. of one dinner 
set, valued at 29.91 francs, which case was before the Board of 
General Appraisers. This set was imported as a single importation, 
to be used as a test case, for the purpose of seeing whether a 100-piece 
dinner set, with a floral or decalcomania decoration would pass the 
custom-house at this low value, which the house of Haviland & Co. 
claimed to be their actual purchase price from the house of Haviland 
& Co., Limoges, France. 

The price of package, transportation fees, etc., on this particular 
invoice, as presented by the importers' committee is correct, but is so 
grossly misleading as to be unworthy of use by them. The package 
charge of 7.50 francs on a set valued at 29.91 francs shows a package 
charge of 25 per cent of the value of the goods. Now, the tacts are 
that importations are never made in this way, and by careful exami- 
nation it is found that the package cost is, on an average, 6^ per cent 
of the value of the goods. It is true that, on account of the advances 
made by the Board of General Appraisers, the importer adds 10 per 
cent to the value of the goods on entry. Admitting this, we have the 
following summary of figures, which indicate the cost of the partic- 
ular set in question, and other goods of similar kind and value, when 
brought in in the regular way and in the usual quantities: 

100-plece dinner set, 29.91 francs, at 19.3 cents per franc $5. 77 

Packages, 6A per cent .46 

Add 10 per cent custom-house advance . 58 

6.81 
Doty, 60 per cent 4.08 
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Freight charges to seaboard 10.36 

Proportion of insurance .02 

Proportion of consul fees .00* 

Ocean freight .181 

Sundries .to 

Cost laid down in United States 11.50 



Selling price in sets 18.00 

Selling price open stock, 52 -franc scale, at 39 cents to the franc 20.28 

Less average annual rebate 10 per cent 2.03 

Balance , 18.25 

Proportionate package charge .38 

Total 18.58 

Selling price 18. 58 

Cost price 11.50 

Profit 7.08 

which is equivalent to 113§ per cent on the invoice cost of the goods 
and package. The importers' committee claim that these goods are 
sold on the "same terms as other goods; that is, subject to a 15 per 
cent rebate." It is well known to the committee that this extreme 
rebate applies only to a very few customers, who must purchase from 
Haviland & Co. at least $50,000 per annum, and that the actual aver- 
age rebate allowed does not amount to 10 per cent. We observe a 
mathematical error in their calculation of 52 francs at 39 cents to 
the franc equals 19.28 francs; this should be 20.28. This in itself 
would make quite a little difference in their total allowance for profit, 
according to their own figures, or a profit of 27 per cent on the cost 
price against their showing of 16 per cent on the selling price. 

GERMAN CHINA WARE. 

In relation to the importers committee's statement that German 
china "is not, can not, and never will be produced in this country," 
this has been fully answered, and the fact that such goods are being 
produced to-day is sufficient demonstration of the incorrectness of this 
statement. 

The statement that the facts and figures presented by us to your 
committee are " not accurate and complete," we leave to be disproved 
by any competent investigator. Great stress is laid by this commit- 
tee on Table No. 12, giving the report from the Sonneberg Chamber 
of Commerce of the average weeldy earnings by age. They state 
"that Sonneberg is not the pottery center of Germany." I would 
add that Germany has no one fixed pottery center. Potteries are 
scattered throughout the whole country, but Coberg, an adjoining 
town, in the same consular district, and within a few miles of Son- 
neberg, is one of the leading ceramic centers of Germany. In this 
town the leading trade paper, namely, " The Sprechsaal " is published. 
Technical ceramic laboratories are established there. A general trade 
directory of the ceramic industry is published at Coberg. We pre- 
sented this table because it was a published statement made by a 
German official body. We have not, however, used any of these 
figures in our calculation or comparisons, as we have more exact and 
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definite figures, derived from towns which even this committee must 
acknowledge to be tableware pottery towns, namely, Dresden, 
Zwickau, Bonn, Saargamund, and others. 

The importers' committee call attention to our Table No. 14 as 
being the " only one to use, in which table reference is made to the 
difference in wages between Germany and America of 33£ per cent, 
and Austria and America of 47 per cent." The most casual glance 
at Table No. 14 will show you that there are no percentages of dif- 
ference given, but that the percentages referred to are under Table 
No. 15, which refers entirely to " materials," and has nothing what- 
ever to do with wages. Further down they make the statement that 
I give in Table No. 13 the average wage of a kiln man in Austria to 
be $5.28, and state that Mr. Pepper's report makes the kiln man's 
wages from $6 to $8.12, or an average of $7.25. On referring to Mr. 
Pepper's report, printed in the Daily Consular Reports, November 
27, 1908, page 4, kiln placers (men) are paid from $5.28 to $5.08. 
The committee has evidently made a hurried and casual glance at 
this table, and used the wage of the mold makers, $8.12, which is 
nrinted on the line above the kiln placers. These numerous errors 
may have been the result of a hasty compilation of the committee's 
brief, but how so many errors of a misleading character, and all in 
favor of the importers, could be accidentally made is beyond our 
comprehension. 

JAPANESE CHINA. 

The importers have also presented numerous statements which 
vour committee must recognize as being incorrect For example: 
" The majority of Japanese goods are ornamental, and less than 1 
per cent for practical purposes; that the product is too frail for daily 
use, and the decorations, as a rule, too elaborate." The facts are, that 
the demand for many of the articles which have been formerly im- 
ported, in the way of cheap ornamental goods, has greatly de- 
creased, and their importations have fallen off, but the more staple 
goods, for useful purposes, have been and are being imported in in- 
creasing quantities, and are to be found on the tables of all classes of 
our people, such as sugar bowls, cream pitchers, teapots, chocolate 
sets, tea plates, cups and saucers; those well informed in Govern- 
ment circles state that from 50 per cent to 75 Der cent of the Japanese 
goods imported are for " practical purposes. 

Second. The statement is made tnat the cheapest cup and saucer 
imported, without package, is 37$ cents per dozen. To the contrary, 
we know of cups and saucers at the cost of 32 cents per dozen ; how 
much below this cost we do not know. This, you will remember, is 
decorated china, which cost is about equal to that of plain white 
English earthenware. 

Third. The statement is made that "the cheapest 7 plate costs 
in the factory 90 cents per dozen." We know of plates being im- 
ported at 34 cents per dozen. 

Fourth. The statement is made that " no dinner sets, platters, or 
large toilet pieces are made in Japan." This statement we also dis- 
pute, as complete dinner sets were imported from Japan several 
years ago. These goods were too high priced for this market, and 
therefore, could not compete with the Gterman china, but the fact 
remains that such goods can be made in Japan, have been made in 
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Japan, and preparation is now being made to produce sets at values 
which can compete with other similar goods in this country. 

Fifth. " That there is only one factory in Japan using improved 
machinery." In contradiction to this statement we would say that, 
according to the Financial and Economic Annual for Japan for 
1908, we learn that there are — 

Potteries run by — 

Steam engines generating 7304 horsepower 111 

Gas engines 5 

Petroleum engines 10 

Dynamos 6 

Direct electric current 7 

The Japanese water wheel 10 

We also learn that in 1897 there were 25,667 operatives producing 
pottery ware to the value of 5,163,070 yen, while in 1906 there were 
28,257 operatives producing in value 13,385,982 yen, or an increase 
of 11 per cent in labor producing an increase of 160 per cent product. 

Is it not a fair conclusion that improved machinery must have 
played an important part in this enormous increase in the productive 
power of the operatives, when you consider the difference between 
the crude hana methods compared with the power-driven modern 
machinery used in the handling, mixing, and preparing of the raw 
materials, and in the forming or such articles as are capable of being 
made by machinery as used by all European and American potteries! 

Sixth. That " the merit and popularity of the Japanese china is 
due to the hand painting, which can not be imitated by any other 
nation." We acknowledge that no nation can compete with the 
Japanese in producing the particular hand work referred to in a 
commercial way. We also would add that, on the other hand, the 
Japanese can and do copy anything produced by other nations, and 
therein lies the chief danger. Samples of goods are sent from this 
country and are reproduced by the Japanese at a small percentage of 
the American cost. 

Seventh. The 56 testimonial letters referred to are interesting in 
a way, but do not in any way disprove the positive statements that 
were made that large contracts formerly supplied by the domestic 
manufacturers, for scheme purposes, have been placed for Japanese 
goods. 

Eighth. The statement that the Japanese-Russian war gave a big 
impetus to the importation of Japanese goods is true, but with the 
further statement that " it was only temporary " we do not agree, 
as several factories are being completed in Japan for the purpose 
of supplying the American market. 

Ninth. The statement that Japanese china ware " is entering into 
keen competition with domestic productions in the field of 5 and 10 
cent stores is without foundation " needs hardly to be answered, as 
. a glance into such establishments proves how largely these goods are 
being used. They further state that " large and showy articles are 
what the trade demands." We would simply ask the question, How 
large and showy an article in pottery did you ever buy for 5 or 10 
cents? It is true that the Japanese china handled by these stores con- 
sists of small articles, which are sold at prices at which much inferior 
goods can not be produced in this country. 
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UNDERVALUATION. 

The importers' committee makes the statement that when "the 
manufacturer comes here for the purpose of increasing the duty to 
the point of prohibition, and alleges undervaluation, ask him to 
prove the charge." For proof of this charge we would refer you to 
the records of the Board of General Appraisers. The importers 
propound a hypothetical question and give a hypothetical answer, as 
follows: 

If the importers are entering their goods at prices which they pay for them, 
and these prices are the prices at which the goods are sold in the usual whole- 
sale quantities, then, manifestly they are complying with the strict provisions of 
the law. 

We fully agree with this question and answer. The exception, how- 
ever, that we take is that the values at which the goods are in many 
cases invoiced to this country are not the values at which they are 
44 usually sold in wholesale quantities to all the world " in the country 
of production. The invoice price may be, and in most cases we believe 
is, the price actually paid by the importer, but the fact that he 
actually paid the invoice price for the goods does not thereby consti- 
tute that to be the dutiable market value. 

The importers, on referring to this question of market value, made 
the following statement: 

This peculiar state of mind is one which the Board of General Appraisers 
does not appear to adopt, and therefore, with respect to the German ware, the 
whole question resolves Itself into the proposition that Mr. Burgess does not 
agree with the board as to what the market value of the merchandise is. 

In reply to this statement, I beg to quote the following letter from 
the Hon. Marion De Vries, president of the Board of General Ap- 
praisers: 

Board of United States General Appraisers, 

641 Washington Street, New York, January 6, 1909. 

William Burgess, Esq., 

Trenton, N. J. 

Sir: Acknowledging receipt of yours of January 6, 1909, whreein you make 
inquiry as to "what in the opinion of the board constitutes the dutiable or 
foreign-market value of imported merchandise," I would respectfully state that 
what constitutes foreign-market value of dutiable merchandise is not a matter 
of opinion by the board, but is fixed by statute. Section 10 of the customs 
administrative act states dutiable value to be "the actual market value and 
wholesale price of merchandise at the time of exportation to the United States 
in the principal markets of the country whence the same has been imported." 

Section 3 of the customs administrative act requires the invoice of imported 
merchandise, when not obtained by actual purchase, to set forth: 

"The actual market value or wholesale price thereof at the time of ex- 
portation to the United States, in the principal markets of the country from 
whence imported ; that such actual market value is the price at which the mer- 
chandise described in the invoice Is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in 
said markets, and that It is the price which the manufacturer or owner 
making the declaration would have received, and was willing to receive, for 
such merchandise sold In the ordinary course of trade in the usual wholesale 
quantities." 

. The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Cliquot's Champagne 
(3 Wallace, 114 et seq.) states: 

" The market value of goods is the price at which the owner of the goods or 
the purchaser holds them for sale; the price at which they are freely offered 
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In the market to all the world ; such prices as dealers in the goods are willing to 
receive, and purchasers are made to pay, when the goods are bought and sold 
in the ordinary course of trade. You will, therefore, perceive, that the actual 
cost of the goods is not the standard." 

This was instruction given to the jury by the court below, which was ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Mabion De Vbies, President. 

The American manufacturers have asked for nothing more than 
what is definitely and fully specified in the law. 

As to all of these we would refer you to the records of the Treasury 
Department and the Board of General Appraisers. 

Every official connected with the handling of pottery recognizes 
that it is one of the most difficult articles of importations to properly 
appraise, contrary to the statement made " that it is next to impos- 
sible to undervalue merchandise like crockery," " because the values 
are so well known. 9 ' It has taken the Board of General Appraisers, 
assisted by the special agents abroad^the Special Commission headed 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, the expert examiners 
connected with the Government, two years to find out what is ap- 
proximately the market value of French goods, the difficulty being 
greatly augmented by diplomatic interference. 

In relation to the Holland goods the statement is made that the 
value at which the merchandise was sold was a absolutely verified," 
and that the Netherlands Government itself investigated the matter, 
and found that the " invoice prices were the correct prices at which 
the goods were sold," and sold to other countries at identically the 
came prices that they were sold to the United States. On the 
strength of this representation by the minister of the Netherlands, 
the Secretary of State agreed that the goods coming from Holland 
should be passed on the invoice value. At a recent hearing, these 
statements nave been proved to be not in accordance with the facts, 
and the goods have been advanced far beyond the previous advance 
of 19 per cent, as published in reappraisement circular No. 1912, 
January 12, 1909. A few of the many advances are as follows: 



Article. 



Invoice 

value, 

net. 



Ad- 
vanced 
value, 

net. 



Percent- 
age of ad- 
vance. 



Plates: 

White, No. 88.... 

Printed, No. rf, . 
Bowls: 

White, No. Hr--- 
Printed, No. J* 
Painted, No. j&. 

Cape and saucers: 
White, No. 66.... 
Printed, No. tfb . 

Salads, white, No. 410 



Florin*. 

0.468 

.634 

.281 
.684 
.842 

.651 
.77 



Florin*. 
0.66 
L018 

.899 
1.844 
L68 

1.026 

1.869 

.686 



4S 
60 

43 
112 

94 

87 
78 
126 



As to the official German export figures of $8,114,848 as compared 
with our import figures of $5,153,943, an attempt has been made to 
explain away the difference, by the fact that " thej have assumed 
that each and every ton of merchandise exported is valued at the 
round figure of 1,650 marks." Now, this method of arriving at values 
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by the German Government is not based on a haphazard guess, but 
has been based on actual and exact calculations. 

In December of each year the statistical office sends question sheets 
to chambers of commerce, manufacturers, and merchants^ asking for 
average values by weights of each class. The unit of weight for the 
estimate is the " droppelzentner " or double hundredweight, which is 
equivalent to 100 kilograms. 

In February of each vear the statistical commission, of 160 experts, 
who cover the whole field of commerce, is convened. This commission 
is divided into 20 groups or boards. The group which has to deal 
with porcelain and earthenware is group No. 6, consisting of 7 ex- 
perts. The replies received from various chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers, etc., are laid before this board, and from materials 
thus furnished the boards establish an average price per " doppel- 
zentner." The following is a translation of some of the rules laid 
down for fixing values: 

No. 1. — Wholesale prices serve as a basis for appraising values. 
Tfie average of the prices upon which delivery contracts were based 
throughout the year shall be ascertained for each statistical class. 

No. 3. — The price paid by the foreign buyer shall serve funda- 
mentally as a constant value. For carrying out this principle the 
price ot the goods, at the time of crossing the border, shall be de- 
termined. Upon export, there shall be added to the price of the goods 
at the place from which dispatched, the cost of freight, insurance, 
charges, etc., at the customs border. 

It would therefore seem that although the German export figures 
are not taken directly from the invoices, nor do they purport to be 
the prices at which the goods are actually purchased, yet they are 
approximately the actual and recognized home market value of the 
goods in Germany, as based on figures thus ascertained through 
official sources. If therefore it has been proven from data secured, 
as above, that 2,200 pounds in weight of china, on the average, is 
worth 1,650 marks, and 2,200 pounds of earthenware is worth 500 
marks, is it not a reasonable conclusion that the entered values of the 
goods imported, as recorded in the United States Government Import 
Statistics, are greatly below the recognized value of the same goods 
in the wholesale markets of Germany, and that the goods imported 
are invoiced at values considerably below the recognized foreign 
market value of the merchandise in Germany? 

To show the accuracy of this method of computing values, the total 
German export figures for all merchandise shipped to the United 
States and import figures of all merchandise coming from Germany 
into the United States, vary very little. Taking the average figures 
for the past eleven years, the variation between the total German 
export figures to the United States and the total American import 
figures from Germany is only 1£ per cent, showing that their method, 
as a whole, is extremely accurate and carefully worked out. 

To arrive at this close balance of figures, where the export figures 
of china and earthenware are so greatly in excess of the United States 
import figures, there must be some German export figures below the 
American import figures ; as, for example, the export value of cement, 
which pays a specific duty of 8 cents per 100 pounds, for 1907, was 
$579,535, the United States import figures were $1,016,246. 

75941— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 62 
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The accurate comparison of the German and American figures m 
many of the various commodities imported is impossible on account 
of the very different grouping of the merchandise. 

Again, another explanation has been offered that goods exported 
from Germany for South and Central America, Canada, and Mexico 
has been credited to the United States, and therefore swell the total 
exports to the United States. This statement is hardly tenable, inas- 
much as special accounts are kept, showing exportations to these 
various countries as well as to the United States. The German export 
figures, as well as the United States import figures, include all ship- 
ments to Porto Rico and the Panama Canal Zone. 

The question is further asked, "How under these circumstances 
(our customs administrative regulations) can any one man under- 
value? It would be necessary to get all the shippers on the other side 
into collusion with all the purchasers on this side to accomplish re- 
sults." If the importers' committee desire to call the trade asso- 
ciation a matter 01 " collusion," very good, for such is the case, be- 
cause a trade organization or band does not exist for the regulation 
of selling prices in Germany, and two prices do exist, namely, one for 
the home trade and the other for the export trade ; some concerns are 
in the association with the understanding that they will hold them- 
selves free to make special or independent prices for export to the 
United States. "The history of the custom-house demonstrates" 
that this condition was discovered to exist within the past two years, 
and numerous advances in values by our appraising officers were made 
after this discovery. 

In this connection we would refer you to the importers' statement 
on page 6684, that three advances have been made in the selling price 
of German goods, namely, " 10 per cent in 1906: increased to 15 per 
cent in 1907 ; and again to 20 per cent in 1908." This statement is 
true, but in very many cases these advances or " aufschlogs " were 
not added to the importers' invoices until they were compelled to do 
so by the appraiser after the above-mentioned discovery was made. 
In many cases this advance was fought by the importing houses, but 
the appraiser was as uniformly sustained by the Board of General 
Appraisers. In some cases the foreign manufacturer has made on the 
invoice an additional discount of 8 per cent and 2 per cent to offset 
part of this advance. 

The importers' committee also seemed to think that Mr. Payne^ 
experience while in Europe, when it was proposed that he take 
two bills, one at the actual purchase price, the other for custom- 
house purposes, is "easily explainable." The whole trend of the 
committee s statements along this line would seem to indicate that the 
official records of the United States custom-house, in relation to the 
many advances made on imported pottery wares, during the past 
five years, is as " easily explainable." The following are a few of the 
many hundred instances of advances made, for the purpose of refer- 
ence, if so desired: " Reappraisement of merchandise by United 
States appraisers," No. 3843, No. 3944, No. 4004, No. 7093, No. 7872, 
No. 8310, No. 8987, No. 9747, No. 3844, No. 4620, No. 4714, No. 5886, 
No. 5889, No. 5943, No. 6228, No. 6588, No. 6614, No. 6756, No. 704L 
No. 7520, No. 7650, No. 7651, No. 7772, No. 7774, No. 12402, and 
others. 
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PROPOSED PLAN OP LEVYING DUTT ON WHOLBflALR PRICES IN THIS 

COUNTRY. 

The importers also make the following statement, that u they (re- 
ferring to myself), under coyer of being Treasury agents, have 
been permitted to examine invoices, and after five years of strenuous, 
effort, their machinations in regard to this matter have come to 
naught" This sentence embodies three deliberate and malicious 
falsehoods, for which they have not the slightest ground to stand 
upon. The writer never represented himself as being a Treasury 
agent, was never on that account permitted to examine any in- 
voices, and the efforts of the last five years have enabled us to pro- 
duce evidence upon which very many advances in values have been 
made. For corroboration of these facts I refer you to the late 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, the present Assist- 
ant Secretary, Hon. J. B. Reynolds, and to the president of the 
Board of General Appraisers, or any of its members. The investiga- 
tions abroad made by me were with the knowledge of the Treasury 
Department, and in connection with representatives of that depart- 
ment The following are copies of my letters of introduction issued 
by the Treasury and State departments, under which I was enabled 
to render assistance to our Government: 

Department of State, 
t Washington, March 19, 1904. 

To the Diplomatic and Consular Officers of the United States. 

Gentlemen : At the instance of the honorable the Secretary of the Treasury, 
I take pleasure In Introducing to you Mr. William Burgess, chairman, Inter- 
national Pottery Company, Trenton, N. J., who is to go abroad to assist the 
special agents in investigating the undervaluation of pottery. 

I cordially bespeak for Mr. Burgess such assistance and courtesies as yon 
may be able to extend, consistently with your official duties. 
I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Francis B. Loomis, Acting Secretary. 

Tbeasubt Depabtmfnt, 
Office of the Secbetaby, 
Washington, March 18, 1904. 

Mr. , 

Confidential Agent, Paris, France. 
Sib : This will introduce to you Mr. William Burgess, chairman International 
Pottery Company, Trenton, N. J., who is going abroad for the purpose of assist- 
ing in investigating the undervaluations of pottery. You are directed to give 
Mr. Burgess every assistance possible and afford him all proper information 
without, however, disclosing the names of importers of merchandise. 
Respectfully, 

E. B. Armstrong, 
^ Assistant Secretary. 

In relation to the impossibility of ascertaining the wholesale selling 
price in this country, tne claim is made " that there is no such thing 
as a fixed market value even in staple goods, whereas for fancy wares 
a great variation of the selling price is caused by irregular costs." 
This sentence follows closely on their statement regarding the sta- 
bility and uniformity of the selling prices abroad, namely, " so far 
as market values abroad are concerned, they are confined to the 
principal markets of the country of export, and manifestly the prices 
are more or less uniform throughout the several markets when ref- 
erence is made to the quantities in which merchandise is bought and 
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sold for shipment to the United States. It is a well known fact that 
the factory price abroad is far more fixed and uniform than the sell- 
ing price here." These sentences seem to be diametrically opposed to 
each other. 

In this connection the importers' committee take occasion to distort 
our statement, " few of the so-called experts have any knowledge of 
foreign market value other than the knowledge obtained through the 
invoices of the importers," by stating that " this simply charges that 
the present appraising officers are inefficient and unable to properly 
execute the duties of tneir office." You can readily surmise the ooject 
in their making such a statement. The fact is that we know of few 
men more efficient in the handling of the information within their 
reach, but when that information is limited to the invoices of the im- 
porters, and practically all other information is obtained through the 
same channel, we simply state what the appraising officers themselves 
have repeatedly said, that " they are doing the best they can with the 
information they possess." When fuller information is within reach 
of the appraising officers it is remarkable what results they do obtain. 
The decision just rendered by the Board of General Appraisers, in 
relation to the Holland earthenware, illustrates this fact perfectly. 

It is not necessary to repeat the reasons we have already given 
for desiring the change proposed, but we wish to assure your com- 
mittee that, in the minds of many " sane and honest business men," 
as well as high government officials, who have daily to do with these 
matters, the proposition is practicable and desirable. 

SPECIFIC DUTT PLAN. 

The importers' committee also makes the statement that "in the 
first place, this is utterly impracticable and has been heretofore 
fully discussed by this committee, in connection with previous 
tariff acts, and discarded as unwise and improper." To this we 
would reply that such a proposition as we nave made has never 
been presented at previous tariff hearings. Previous suggestions 
were somewhat complicated on account of the rate of duty, both 
specific and ad valorem varying with the grade and description of the 
merchandise. The present proposition is simple and absolutely prac- 
ticable, the gross weight of the package being all that it is necessary 
to ascertain, and upon that the specific rate of one or two cents per 
pound is to be calculated. It would be necessary to pack the deco- 
rated and undecorated goods separately, but many schedules in the 
present tariff law embody this provision. "The enormous expense 
to the Government " referred to would consist in the Government's 
ascertaining the gross weight of packages contained in the invoice, 
separating them only so tar as the decorated and the undecorated 
merchandise were concerned. The proposition is straightforward 
and very simple, and the shipper, importer, and government employee 
can easily understand it 

The illustrative examples given by the importers in their statement 
submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means under date of 
December 1, 1908, embody goods of the lowest value as compared 
with their weight, and although there is nothing to indicate the 
equality, we are satisfied from the prices given that they are inferior. 
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or second or third quality of ware. The same claim for geographical 
protection is made, also the cost of the packages being included in 
their calculations of percentages of protection. As stated abovcs the 
cost of the package and packing charge is as much a part of the 
total cost as are the goods themselves. The geographical protec- 
tion is eliminated by the much cheaper freight rates granted foreign 
countries. 

Illustrating and confirming this statement, I quote from the testi- 
mony given oefore the Interstate Commerce Commission, October 
14, 1908, by Mr. E. W. Dakin, a report of the firm of Pitkin & Brooks, 
of Chicago, whose senior member is a member of the importers' 
committee. He stated that " within a comparatively few years this 
German business has come to be a very large factor in the trade." 
And again, " I will say right here that tne low freight rates that have 
heretofore existed on import goods have also been a considerable 
factor in making the business as large a business as it is." 

So far as foreign inland freight is concerned, it should be no more 
considered an element of protection than should be the difference in 
freight rates between Trenton, N. J., and East Liverpool, Ohio. We 
have lower rates to the eastern states. East Liverpool has lower rates 
than we do to the western cities. This claim oi geographical pro- 
tection should not fcave any consideration as an element oi protection. 

The importers' committee, in v$ry impressive manner, states that 
"other industries in their infancy have been protected and have 

frown strong by virtue of protection, and are willing to come forward 
onestly and say * we do not need protection.' " We congratulate any 
industry which is in a position to come before you and make this state- 
ment, but, as we stated at the opening of our remarks at the hearing, 
few, if any, industries in this country produce goods in which the 
labor element enters so largely into the cost of the product, and we 
come before you honestly and say " We do need protection. " We 
need all the protection we have asked. We believe we have .dem- 
onstrated clearly and emphatically why we need this protection. 

Other nations have made special provision for fostering the ceramic 
industries. England, France, Germany, Austria, Japan, all have 
their royal potteries. So far as we are able to learn none of these 
royal plants pay their running expenses. They are used as experi- 
mental plants, as technical schools, as means for the development of 
the industry, and for setting a pace for any who may adopt, for com- 
mercial purposes, the results of the experimental work performed in 
these establishments. 

In the importers' brief of January 1 we also find many statements, 
most of which have little bearing upon the subject, but the fallacy 
of some of these statements we desire to point out 

In this brief there seems to be a tendency to interject personalities, 
which we regret, and which we know will have no weight with your 
committee. 

We make no pretensions of asking you to change the pottery tariff 
for the purpose of increasing the revenue. We make such suggestions 
as we have made for the purpose of protecting and the further devel- 
oping of our industry. 

In one paragraph they tell you that we are charging fraudulent 
undervaluation. In another paragraph they point out I "declare 
emphatically that I have never seen evidence of fraudulent invoic- 
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ing." (This is not exact I did say we had never tried to discover 
fraud.) Then, by some logic of their own they bring in the names 
of some of the best known and most highly esteemed houses in the 
United States, and say that, if we make charges of undervaluation 
in certain directions, then these firms, such as Marshall Field & Co., 
etc., " are guilty of fraudulent practice, and they should be indicted, 
tried, and convicted and suflfer the pains, fines, and forfeitures that 
are provided for in the existing law. They base their argument on 
a false premise and arrive at an absurd conclusion, a u reductio ad 
absurdum," namely, " if there were any such thing as undervalua- 
tion, it would be absolutely necessary for every one of these men to 
undervalue because the market value fixed by the appraising officer 
is the same for one and all." 

They also state that we are " quite willing to impute fraud, and 
allow this committee to be mislea," and then refer to the great dis- 
crepancy between the official German export figures and the Ameri- 
can import figures. 

This ground we have already fully covered. The letters from the 
commercial attache of the German consulate-general simply rehearse 
what I have already stated. 

They state that my colleague, Mr. Wells, and myself do not agree 
as to what we want, and also put the cart before the horse, by stating 
that we ask for a specific rate upon china and earthen ware, and then 
ask for a " change of base for dutiable purposes, etc., giving as their 
reasons, the same as before, namely, undervaluation and increased 
protection." 

We simply refer you to Mr. Wells's statement, " Now we express 
our opinion that we could manage to worry along if every dollar 
of the duty that the law contemplates we should have were -in- 
creased. I hope. I am understood in that. If you will figure what- 
ever the equivalent of the American value is to the present duty on 
foreign value, then I know we can collect every dollar of it, and the 
American potter will ask nothing more, regardless of the fact that 
the business of foreign wares is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
foreign china especially, I mean. But if that proposition is not 
practicable, if it can not be changed in that way, then, we are obliged 
to urge strongly that relief be given to us in some other form, espe- 
cially against the importations, wonderfully increasing, of china. We 
do not ask any additional protection against the receipts of English 
earthenware, because, as shown by the statistics, they haven't rapidly 
increased." 

Again they try to illustrate what the minimum specific rate on 
earthenware would amount to so far as Holland white goods are 
concerned. They, however, use the specific rate proposed for dec- 
orated goods, and show that it would amount to 65 per cent on cuds 
and 100 per cent on plates. We are ready to admit that the specific 
rate as applied to the Holland goods would show a considerable in- 
crease, based on the values at which the goods have been invoiced and 
imported, which the Board of General Appraisers have just decided 
must be advanced, as above mentioned, to make foreign market value. 
Why did they not cite the English earthenware which is properly 
valued? The Holland and continental earthenwares are exactly the 
articles we desire this minimum specific rate to control to act as a 
check upon these gross undervaluations. 
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We resent the statement that we u are ashamed to ask for openly 
and attempt to disguise behind these compound rates." The mini- 
mum specific rate for earthenware is desired only as a check to prevent 
continental goods coming to this country, paying duty on values less 
than the earthenware from England. We desire an additional duty, 
over and above what we now have, of 1 cent per pound on white china 
and 2 cents per pound on decorated china, as additional protection 
for the development of the china industry in this country. 

They further state that " the government officials have the right to 
call for all information, and to oblige an importer to produce his 
books, showing details of his transactions, etc/' That is very true, 
but the government officials can not compel the foreign producer, or 
the foreign exporter ? to produce his books and show the values at 
which lie is selling his goods in the country of production, and, as a 
rule, the importer in this country does not know what those values are. 

They also state that u no importer or manufacturer of pottery is 
capable of saying whether such (diplomatic) entanglements have 
ever occurred." Such a statement displays, to say the least, gross 
ignorance of what has occurred in Germany, in France, and in,Hofland 
within the past eighteen months. The same is of common knowledge, 
and to be more specific, the state correspondence between our Govern- 
ment and the Government of the Netherlands distinctly and specific- 
ally refers to pottery ware coming from Holland, which correspond- 
ence, in the Hght of the trial just closed, clearly shows that the 
promises and agreements were based upon false statements made to 
the foreign office of the Government of the Netherlands, and through 
that office to our State Department, in note dated March 23, 1907, 
viz : " The merchandise is not sold here and is made for export only." 
The reply to which I quoted. 

The importers make a truthful statement when they say: "The 
expenses of the pottery dealer, whether wholesaler, importer, or 
even American manufacturer, are out of proportion to the cost 
of doing business in other commodities, on account of the fragile 
nature of the wares, which necessitate greater care in packing, han- 
dling, and shipping." What applies, therefore, to foreign goods 
applies also to domestic products. They then state that the expenses 
oi doing business is 25 per cent of the selling value. This statement 
is more difficult to arrive at because it is admitted by the importer 
that there is a gross profit of 100 per cent on certain goods; so that 25 
per cent of that selling price would be equivalent to 50 per cent upon 
the cost price. We do not know of any house basing its expenses upon 
anything other than the cost price of an article. When we gave the 
illustration of what the duty would be, based upon the selling price 
in this country, as compared with the cost price abroad, granting 
the expense to be 10 per cent, the duty to be 60 per cent, and the 
profit to be 10 per cent on the gross amount, the sum would be 187 

Eer cent, and that a duty of 32 per cent on the selling price would 
e equivalent to 60 per cent on the base price, we had no intention to 
use these figures except for an illustration (see above quotation from 
Mr. Wells's statement). If it were found that the actual expense of 
landing goods in this country was more than 10 per cent, and that 
more than 10 per cent gross profit would be required to cover ex- 
penses and usual wholesaler's profit in this country, then that was a 
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matter to be arrived at by your committee. The figures given were 
used simply as an illustration. 

The importers' committee seems to want to complicate the ques- 
tion by bringing in three classes of sellers; first, the importer him- 
self, then the wholesaler, and again, the still smaller dealer. Our 
answer to that was that the duty should be levied on the usual whole- 
sale price as sold to the wholesale dealer in usual wholesale quanti- 
ties. We fail to see why such a proposition is " unsoluble and com- 
plicated to the last degree." 

Again they ask the question, u But how is it possible to know what 
a man would be willing to take for his goods which he does not desire 
to sell in any way ? " I think the Government would have no hesi- 
tancy about asking the man the question, and the man would have 
no difficulty in answering the question and giving, if necessary, the 
percentage of profit he considered ought to oe added for such pro- 
posed wholesale sales. 

The importers' committee makes the deliberate assertion as fol- 
lows : " We assert that undervaluation does not exist, and that even 
if it did exist it could not nullify or lessen the protection they now 
have; and, further, that this proposition is more than they really 
need, and that they are in fact overprotected." If the goods are 
valued, for example, at one-half, is not one-half the protection lost! 

The importers show how the present tariff has developed the 
pottery industry. They also show how the American potter has 
been able to produce ware of quality satisfactory to the American 
consumer, and has been able to sell it to the consumer at prices lower 
than similar goods coming from England. 

We have no hesitancy in acknowledging both of these charges, as 
we have shown how that development has taken place along the lines 
of earthenware. 

The same is true in connection with the development of pottery 
for sanitary use, which the importers, although none of them are 
interested in this line, recommend that the protection on this par- 
ticular commodity should be reduced one-half. 

We acknowledge that the Government is obtaining scant revenue 
from duties collected on sanitary earthenware, but we also are 
pleased to bring to your notice that thousands of our pottery opera- 
tives are being employed, at very high wages, in this particular line 
of pottery manufacture. 

In this connection we also desire to call your attention to the fact 
that fifteen years ago no such thing as a porcelain bath tub was made 
in this country, the price of the imported article then being about 
$150. To-day these goods are made almost entirely in this country, 
and a better article can be purchased for less than $50. 

The importers' committee then proceed to show you what a crate 
of earthenware costs the American potter to produce. At this point, 
with all due respect to the importers' committee, we venture to state 
that they have gone beyond their depth. They are in a field of which 
they know nothing. They take certain items based partly on our 
Table No. 5 of piecework prices. Adding these together arrive 
at the sum of $6.36. They then " estimate " that there is about 1,000 
pounds of material at $12 per ton, or $6. They then " estimate " for 
coal, placing, drawing, dipping and value of glaze, $6, showing a 
total cost of $18.36. 
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We beg to call your attention to a few of the items of expense not 
calculated, namely, molds, labor cost, materials; saggers or firing 
cases for first fire, labor cost, materials; clay wads for sealing saggers 
during first fire ? cost of preparing, materials; percentage of loss in 
first fire; brushing and stamping of warej transferring of ware to 
dipping house; cleaning after dipping; stilts, spurs, and pins, ma- 
terial, labor cost; saggers or firing cases for second fire, material, 
labor cost; clay wads for sealing saggers during second fire, cost or 
preparing, material ; percentage of loss in second fire ; cost of finish- 
ing, " dressing and polishing "ware ; warehouse expenses, warehouse- 
man, selectors, ware carriers; management expenses, superintendent, 
foremen, kiln firemen, engineer, teamster; steam for drying and heat- 
ing purposes; keep of team, wagons, and carts; office expenses. 

Then again, their u estimate " of $12 per ton for the clay differs 
from the ordinary potter's cost by $8 per ton. The clay when ready 
for use — that is, after being weighed, mixed, sifted or lawned, pressed 
and "pugged," or compressed to dispel air bubbles — cost of manu- 
facturer, approximately, $20 per ton. No allowance has been made 
for the rent of plant, lighting, repairs, insurance, taxes, depreciation, 
and many other incidentals which, in the aggregate, amount to quite 
a large percentage^ so you can readily understand now far short of 
the actual cost their " estimate " comes. 

For the purpose of accurate comparison, as to cost, properly figured 
out and along the lines followed bv the English pottery manufac- 
turer, we give the cost of 20 dozen plates in detail : 

English cost tor 20 dozen 7-inch plates. 



English cost. 



American 
cost. 



©ay, taken In biscuit: 

168 pounds at 3s. 6d.percwt 

168 pounds at 1 cent per pound. 
Making: 

Actual wages 2s. 6d 

Actual wages 4| cents 



Biscuit (first fire): 

6 saggers, at 2|d. each, to coyer all cost of biscuit 

9 saggers, at 8 cents each, to cover all cost oi biscuit. 



Loss in biscuit, 6* per cent 

Glaze: 

18 pounds, at lfd. per pound 

13 pounds, at 5 cents per pound . 
Glost (second fire): 

13 saggers, at 4d. each 

15 saggers, at 12 cents each 

Stilts, spurs, and pins 



Loss in glost, 10 per cent 

Add for working expenses, 83} per cent , 

Add for selling expense, cash discount, and profit, 224 per cent. 
Gross selling price per dozen 



a d. 
5 8 



2 



1 3 



7 
1 10 



4 4 

....... 



16 6 

1 7* 



18 1* 
« * 



24 2 
6 5 



29 7 
1 of 



Equivalent. 
11.26 



.60 



1.86 
.30 



2.16 
.14 



.44 



1.04 

".'is* 



3.96 



4.35 
1.45 



5.80 
1.30 



7.10 
.85* 



$1.68 
*"\"90 



2.58 



.72 



3.80 
.20 



1.80 
.25 



6.20 
.62 



6.82 
2.27 



9.09 
2.04 



11.13 
.55 



You will observe from the above authentic and accurate figures 
that no reliance can be placed upon the " estimates " (guesswork) 
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of the importers' figures. The same gross inaccuracy runs through 
all their "estimates." It is therefore needless to take your time in 
disproving them. For example, the very absurd method of showing 
the duty paid on a dozen 7-inch plates compares with the difference 
in the cost of the single item of wages paid in the mere forming of 
the ware, viz, that the difference in wage cost is 3.8 cents and the 
protection is 40 cents per dozen. 

From the above calculation it will be observed that the component 
parts of the total cost of pottery, as illustrated by the 7-inch plate, 
are in relation to each other as follows: Taking the making or form- 
ing cost and the clay as the unit or 100 per cent, the kiln work, includ- 
ing the fuel and all direct charges connected with the same, is 107 
per cent; the glazing, etc., 26 per cent: the loss in first and second 
firing, 32 per cent; and the incidentals and working expenses, 88 
per cent. 

Now, applying these relative values to the cost of 100 7-inch vitri- 
fied plates referred to by the importers' committee, we find a very 
different cost In brief their statement is as follows: 

Their guess at cost of crate* 

300 dozen 7-inch plates, at 6 cents per dozen $6.00 

Printing (estimated), 10 cents per dozen 10.00 

16.00 

Cost of material . 9.00 

Cost of firing, dipping, glazing, etc 10.00 

Total 35. 00 

The true statement, in the light of the illustration given above, 
should be as follows: 

100 dozen 7-inch plates (vitrified ware), at 0.2 cents per dozen |9.20 

Cost of material . 15.00 

Cost of material and labor (100 per cent) , 24.20 

Kiln work, fuel, etc. (107 per cent) 25.80 

Glaze, etc. (26 per cent) 6.29 

Loss (two fires) (32 per cent) 7.74 

Incidentals and working expenses (88 per cent) 21.41 

85.41 

Printing 100 dozen plates, at 20 cents per dozen 20.00 

Color and decorating incidentals 2.50 

Total 107. 91 

Add for selling commission, cash discount and profit (20J per cent) 22, U 

130.02 

These goods are sold, as stated, for $130, thus showing that the 
gross profit does not amount to 22J per cent, usually allowed for in 
the English calculation, but is really 20£ per cent. 

The importers' committee brand as an " absolute falsehood " an 
insignificant statement, in relation to a question asked me by Mr. 
Gaines, as to whether Macy & Co. had a factory in Germany. In 
explanation of my answer, will state that while in Carlsbad I saw 
in a neighboring town a building on which the name of L. Strauss 
& Sons was visible, and a near-by establishment on which was the 
name of Siegl & Co., and I was informed that the one was the 
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storehouse and the other the decorating establishment of L. Strauss 
& Sons, who are affiliated with Macy & Co. My informant may 
have been in error. I did not hesitate to believe the correctness of 
the statement, from tie additional fact that from testimony before 
the Board of General Appraisers it would seem that L. Strauss & 
Sons purchased white goods frcfm various factories and had them 
decorated at Siegl & Co., while Siegl & Co. rendered a bill for the 
full amount of the completed article, and from the additional fact 
that all goods coming from Siegl & Co. were imported by the house 
of L. Strauss & Sons, I, however, fail to see any materiality in this 
point made by the importers' committee. 

conclusion. 

In conclusion, it would seem as if the whole scheme of the im- 
porters was to mystify and befog the simple proposition laid before 
your committee. We have presented facts and figures to show the 
difference in the cost of production in detail, item by item; then we 
have taken these items in the proportion in which they enter into the 
product and have shown you the total percentage of difference in the 
finished product. 

Our request is of the simplest character, our first desire being to , 
obtain an equivalent percentage of duty on the American selling value 
of the imported gooas as that now paid on the foreign-market value. 
Second, if this should not be deemed advisable at this time, we desire 
that the duty on earthenware {roods remain where it is, with the 
proviso that this duty shall not oe in amount less than 1J cents per 
pound on white and 1$ cents per pound on decorated ware, gross 
weight; and that on china ware we be granted the same ad valorem 
rate as under the present law, with the additional duty of 1 cent per 
pound on white china and 2 cents on decorated china, gross weight. 

Our point of view differs greatly from that of the importers, but 
leaving out all consideration of undervaluation, or other conditions, 
the situation of the American potter is summarized in a concise state- 
ment made by Mr. Henry Witte, of the large importing house of 
Bawo & Dotter, of New i ork, during a recent conversation, taken 
from his point of view, nameljr : 

" The trouble with you American potters is not undervaluation, but 
you are up against the labor proposition; your labor cost is too high." 

Respectfully submitted by 

Wm. Bubgess, 
For the United States Potters' Association. 



STATEMENT SUBMITTED IN BEHALF 07 THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF WHOLESALERS IN CBOCKEBY AND GLASS. 

Washington, D. C, December 1, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 
Gentlemen: The following statement is made in behalf of the 
National Association of Wholesalers in Crockery and Glass: 

This association has a membership of approximately 70 whole- 
salers, who are dealing in both domestic and imported pottery and 
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glassware. The interests of the other wholesalers in this country an 
also represented by virtue of the fact that their interests are abso- 
lutely flie same as ours. About $25,000,000 are invested and many 
thousands of American wage-earners are employed. We feel, and 
we hope to be able to convince your committee of the reasonableness 
of our attitude, that the present rates of duty are altogether excessive 
and should therefore be reduced. We feel that the measure of pro- 
tection provided for in the act of August 28, 1894, known as the 
44 Wilson Act," to wit, 30 per cent and 85 per cent, are ample for the 

Eurposes of securing that measure of protection which is demanded 
v reason of the difference in the cost oi labor, with a fair and reason- 
able profit added. 

This measure of protection, of course, should be applied to that 
class of merchandise which enters into actual competition with the 
wares produced by the American manufacturers. It is presumed, in 
other words, that a protective tariff does not address itself to the 
assessment of duty on merchandise which is not, and in the very 
nature of things can not be, produced in this country. The great 
body of merchandise producea by the American potter is eartnen- 
ware, and the reason why earthenware has succeeded and the pro- 
duction of china has failed is not due to the provisions of any par- 
ticular tariff, to any difference of market value or undervaluation, 
but simply to the physical conditions of the country. Earthenware 
requires a common clay, less skill is expended in its manufacture, 
and a very much lower degree of heat is employed to fire it than is 
the fact with china. That the domestic clay can not be used for 
making the seggars is demonstrated by the fact that wherever the 
manufacture of china has been attempted the clay has been 
imported — imported from countries where the physical conditions 
are such that this class of merchandise can be manufactured to ad- 
vantage. The reasons set forth above, however, are only partly 
responsible for the failure of the American china producer. The 
other, and by far most important reason, is that the American manu- 
facturer has not sought to produce that quality of china which is 
demanded by the American public, for the reason that internal com- 
petition has depressed prices and he has found it more profitable to 
engage in the production of earthenware alone. 

We can not too forcibly reiterate our views that the duties, in order 
to constitute the proper line of protection, be fixed at 30 and 35 per 
cent. For the purpose of making this more clear to your committee, 
we shall discuss tne conditions attaching to importations coming 
respectively from England, France, Germany, and Japan. 

ENGLISH WABB. 

It has been represented to your committee that in 1898 the amount 
of goods shipped from England to this country was valued at $2,709,- 
000, and that to-day it is just $100,000 less than twenty-five years 
ago, when, in 1884, it was $2,986,806. Under these circumstances it 
can hardly be argued with any great degree of merit that the present 
protection is necessary. But for the purpose of showing what the 
exact facts are, we append herewith certain tabulations, showing that, 
on the basis of 30 and 35 per cent, the protection amounts to 65A 
per cent on English granite, 62$ per cent on P. G. English white, ana 
64f per cent on English transfer decorated ware. 
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Grate English white granite, best make : £ s. d. 

Factory gross A 12 10 

Less 57* per cent /5/5 7 14 1 



Net 4 15 11 Cost $23.40 

Crate, net 16 Cost 4.10 

Freight and charges to Liverpool and proportion consul's fee and bill 

of lading 2. 08 

Ocean freight to Baltimore .80 

Marine insurance . 20 



Cost at seaboard in United States, before duty is added 30. 58 

Duty on crate 30 per cent $1.23 

Duty on ware 30 per cent 7. 02 



a 25 Cost 38.83 

Cost of ware at factory, $23.40. Protection, including duty, 
freight, and charges, 65^ per cent 

No. 8. — Crate P. G. English white, best make: 

£ s. d. 

Factory, gross 12 10 

Less 52* per cent /5/5 6 12 



Net 5 7 8 Cost $26.17 

Net crate 16 Cost 4-10 

Freight and charges to Liverpool and proportion of consul's fee and 

bill lading 2. 08 

Ocean freight to Baltimore . 80 

Marine insurance . 20 



Cost at seaboard, before duty is paid 33. 35 

Duty on crate, 30 per cent $1.23 

Duty on ware 7.85 

9.08 



42.43 

Cost of ware at factory, $26.17. Protection, including duty, 
freight, and charges, 62J per cent 

Crate of English transfer decorated ware, best make : 

£ s. d. 

Factory, gross. 12 10 

Less 20 per cent /5/5 3 6 



Net 6 Cost $44.04 

Crate, net 16 9 Cost 4.10 

Freight and charges to Liverpool and proportion of consul's fee and 

bill lading 2. 08 

Sea freight to Baltimore .80 

Marine insurance . 25 



Cost at seaboard in United States before duty is added 51. 27 

Duty on crate, 85 per cent $1. 43 

Duty on ware, 85 per cent 15. 41 

16.84 



68.11 
Cost of ware at factory, $44.04. Protection, including duty, freight, 

and charges, 54} per cent. 
When it comes to the proposition of assessing duty at the rate of 

55 per cent and 60 per cent on these same grades, it was shown in 

Mr. Kinney's statement that the total protection was, respectively, 

95 per cent, 90 per cent, and 81 per cent 
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Mr. Wells, in making his statement, testified that the cost of a 
100-piece American dinner set. Homer Laughlin Company pattern 
H 94, decorated white and gold, 5-inch plate exhibit, was $4.50, and 
that the corresponding English set, similarly gilded, was $5.50. 

The following are the facts in the case: 

100-piece dinner set, domestic cost . $4.50 

Price to large buyer, open stock 6.49 

Price to medium buyer, open stock 7.30 

Same set English ware at seaport, cost before duty paid 5.06 

Cost, duty paid ~ ' 7.91 

Price when sold to large buyer in crate lots (of 10 sets) 9.75 

Price when sold to medium buyer in crate lots (of 10 tats) 10.73 

No wonder that the American potters express themselves as per- 
fectly satisfied with the present protection against these wares, when 
they can and do undersell the imported goods to the extent of 70 
per cent or more. Under such conditions a duty of 55 per cent and 
60 per cent is preposterous, and 30 per cent and 35 per cent would be 
more than generous protection. 

Figures do not lie, but they may convey a wrong impression. It 
appears in Table No. 3, submitted bv Mr. Burgess, showing the weekly 
earnings of American potters to be 173 per cent higher than the 
English. Conceding that the figures are correct, the question arises, 
How does the American operative earn 173 per cent more when his 
rate per piece is only 60 per cent more, again accepting the figures 
given as correct, although we personally find about 50 per cent to 
be the correct difference? 

The answer is very clear. The American operative produces, in 
his week's work, from 70 per cent to 100 per cent more ware than the 
English workman. In Table No. 3 it is snown that the English plate 
maker gets $6.90, while the American gets $20.23. If we increase 
the English wage 60 per cent it would be $11.04 for the same amount 
of work produced. The difference between the actual wage earned 
by the American operative, namely, $20.23 represents over 80 per cent 
more production, so that in this lies the enormous advantage enjoyed 
by the American potter. 

We think that it should be prominently brought before your com- 
mittee that sanitary ware, tiles, and common yellow ware are practi- 
cally prohibited under the present duty. Under these circumstances 
there is no revenue whatever, and the duty now provided should be 
substantially reduced. 

Sanitary ware, tiles, and common yellow ware are practically pro- 
hibited under present duty, hardly a shipment arriving a year. For 
sanitary we recommend a duty of 25 and 30 per cent. 

Ceoti per sqaftfe foot 
Tilee (Schedule B, sec 88) ; duty: 

Plain underglazed, 1 color, exceeding 2 square inches in size 2 

Glazed, encaustic, etc., valued at and not exceeding 40 cents per square foot. 4 
Glazed, encaustic, etc., value exceeding 40 cents per square foot 6 

Section 94 : *** cent ad nXmm. 

Common yellow, etc., not decorated 10 

Rockingham, not decorated .— *. 25 

Rockingham, decorated . W 
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FRENCH POTTERY. 

When we come to consider the situation in France we find that the 
most, if not all, of the china ware is shipped to this country from 
Limoges, and we have in this connection the admission of the potters 
themselves that whereas these goods have an exclusive patronage, 
they do not threaten the industry here. It is true that machinery 
is very largely used in French factories at the present time and that 
all the plates, saucers, platters, salad bowls, and cake plates are 
made by machinery. These machines are, incidentally, sold all over 
the world, and if tne American potters do not make use of them it is 
due to their lack of enterprise, or to the more probable reason that 
the coarseness of their clay makes it impossible to use machinery to 
so great an extent as can be done with French clays. As to casting, or 
coinage, as the French term it, the process does not reduce the cost as 
largely as has been represented, and while there is a saving in labor, the 
molds wear out much more quickly and there is a greater proportion 
of inferior goods. In addition it is admitted by the domestic potter, in 
a hearing bef ore your committee, that the French pottery operative 
does not work as hard and his pay is higher than is the case in some 
other European countries. Hence the cost to the French potter of his 
product is considerably increased. It certainly seems unreasonable 
to demand an increased protection against Limoges ware, which 
already sells for a price considerably in excess 01 that at which 
domestic ware is sold. Of course, while this fact is true, there is no 
reason why the impression should obtain that Limoges ware can be 
sold at any greater measure of profit than is obtained on the sale 
of domestic ware. In the pottery business the expenses are unusually 
great on account of the bulky nature and fragile character of the 
goods, which require more labor in handling and greater space for 
storage. The ordinary expenses for wholesale stock or a retail store 
are estimated at 25 per cent, thus reducing the 50 per cent gross profit, 
which was referred to by Mr. Kinney as 100 per cent, to 25 per cent 

Srofit, and from this must be taken the interest on the capital, bad 
ebts, shrinkage in value of fancy pottery, so that the 100 per cent 
profit heretofore referred to really oecomes a profit of not over 10 
to 15 per cent. 

At the tariff hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
held November 23, 1908, a statement appears, made by Mr. Burgess, 
concerning the price at which certain china is imported into this 
country and the price at which it is subsequently sold to the trade. 
This statement, while based on correct figures, is absolutely mis- 
leading in the way in which it is presented. 

Mr. Burgess, referring to a certain set, states: "That set pays a 
duty on 29.91 francs, at 19$ cents a franc." 

It appears from the proceedings before the Board of General Ap- 
praisers that only one set was entered at this figure, on a test invoice 
per S. S. La Savoie, dated Limoges, June 11, 1907 (file No. 45782, 
invoice No. 22831). All other importations are entered at least 10 
per cent higher than this figure, through additions on entry following 
reappraisements. 

Taking, however, this invoice from which Mr. Burgess's figures 
must have been taken, we wish to call your committee's attention to 
the fact that he omitted to add the cost of package (7.50 francs), 
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making the total market value in Limoges on which duty is paid 
87.41 francs, or $7.93, instead of $5.77, as claimed by Mr. Burgess. 

The cost to the importer is further increased by the nondurable 
items of transportation, loading, and insurance, which appear on the 
invoice, amounting to 3.19 francs, or $0.62, making the total cost as 
per invoice. 

1 dinner set and packing $7.9S 

60 per cent duty 4.76 

Transportation, loading, insurance .62 

13.31 
The ocean freight, custom-house brokerage, consul fee, are not in- 
cluded in the above statement, as figures for the two first items are 
not available from the records before the general appraisers, and the 
consul fee is the same for a large as for a small shipment. 

Mr. Burgess must have obtained his figures concerning the whole- 
sale price from a reliable source, and we will not contend their accu- 
racy except for the fact that in the experience of the members of the 
trade they have always purchased sets of the description given by 
Mr. Burgess on the same terms as their other goods; that is, subject 
to a 15 per cent rebate and a cash discount of 2J per cent This 
would make the wholesale price: 

62 francs, at 89 cents $19.28 

Leas 17 J per cent rebate and discount 3.37 

15.01 
It therefore appears that this set, imported at a cost of $13.31, 
would be sold for $15.91, a difference of $2.60, showing a profit of 16 
per cent on the selling price. When it is taken into consideration that 
at least 10 per cent is added on entry of regular importations to the 
price quoted by Mr. Burgess, and that all charges incidental to land- 
ing the goods in New York have not been included, it will be seen 
that the profit made by the importers is by no means as large as would 
appear from this gentleman's statement 

One tonneau porcelalne, Haviland & Co., New York, steamer La Bavoie do 
Havre, merchandise parties de Limoges le 11 Juin, 1007, H. & Co. 

11442 1 douz. assiettes plates, 8* ranson, 21241 A 6.00 

46 Ka 1 douz. assiettes plates, 6J ranson, 21241A a 24 

1 douz. assiettes creuses, 6§ ranson, 21241A 3.24 

1 douz. assiettes creuses, 4J ranson, 21241 A 2.15 

1 douz. drageolrs, ranson, 21241A 1.16 

1 Plat ovals, 10 ranson, A. D. (X, 21241A .78 

1 Plat ovals, 14 ranson, A. D. (X, 21241A 1.70 

1 Plat creaux, 8* ranson, A. D. O., 21241 A .91 

1 Casserole 2, No. 1 ranson, A. D. O., 21241A 2.31 

1 assiette beurre, No. 1 ranson, A. D. O., 21241 A 1.38 

1 sauciere & plx. a anse, No. 1 ranson, A. D. (X, 21241A 1.42 

1 ravier, ranson, A. D. O., 21241 A .41 

1 moustardler rond., ranson, A. D. O., 21241A .20 

1 Sucrier, 60 cent, ranson, A. D. (X, 21241 A .60 

1 Cremier, 25 cent, ranson, A. D. O., 21241A .36 

1 douz. palres tasses the 1 boule, ranson, A. D. O., 21241A 4. 96 

29.91 
1 tonneau et emballage 7.60 

Prix met da marche id sans lea frais 87.41 
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Gout da transport an port d'embarquenient, 50 K a 40 Fr. leg 100 K. 2. 00 
Coot do chargement, 1 colls 1.10 

a.io 

Aworance . 09 

Legalisation 18.00 

Francs 68. 60 

One cask porcelain, Haviland & Co., New York. Steamer La Bovoie, from 
Havre. Merchandise leaving Limoges June 11, 1907, H. & Oo. 

11442—1 dozen plates, flat, 8* ranson, 21241A 6.00 

46 Ka— 1 dozen plates, flat, 6* ranson, 21241A 8.24 

1 dozen plates, deep, 6* ranson, 21241A 8. 24 

1 dozen plates, deep, 4§ ranson, 21241A 2.16 

1 dozen Ind. batters, ranson, 21241A 1.16 

1 oval dish, 10 ranson, D. G. H., 21241A . 78 

1 oval dish, 14 ranson, D. G. H., 21241A 1. 70 

1 baker, 2d ranson, D. G. H., 21241A . 91 

1 casearole, No. 1, 2d ranson, D. G. H„ 21241A 2. 31 

1 batter and dr. No. 1, ranson, D. G. H^ 21241A 1.88 

1 boat and std. No. 1, unhid., ranson, D. G. H., 21241A 1. 42 

1 pickle, No 1, ranson, D. G. H., 21241A .41 

1 mustard round, ranson, D. G. H., 21241A ». .20 

1 sugar, 6 tass, ranson, D. G. H., 21241A .09 

1 cream, 6 tass, ranson, D. G. H^ 21241A . 86 

1 dozen pr. teas, boule 1st, ranson, D. G. IL, 21241A 4.96 

29.91 

1 cask and packing 7. 60 



Net market value here without expenses 87. 41 

Cost of transportation to shipping dock, 60 kgs. at 40. Fc pr 100 kgs — 2. 00 

Cost of loading 1. 10 

8.10 

Insurance . 09 

Consul fee 18. 00 



Francs 68. 60 

GERMAN CHINA WABB. 

With regard to the situation in Germany, the fact is unquestion- 
ably true that the class of merchandise which is brought to this coun- 
try from Germany is not, can not, and never will be produced in this 
country. The argument of the domestic potter with respect to this 
class of merchandise is that if a man has an orange grove, the country 
should prohibit the importation of apples, because the man who eate 
the apple won't have an appetite for the orange. We certainly do 
not believe that French china, which does not enter into competition 
with the domestic article even in this indirect way, should have pro- 
hibitive duties assessed against it in order to keep out German china, 
which fills a demand in the American home which the domestic potter 
can not and does not supply. We do not believe in free trade, but we 
certainly do believe in fair play, and we do not think that this com- 
mittee should be misled by facts and figures which are not accurate 
and complete. In this connection your attention is called to the fact 
that Sonneberg is not the pottery center of Germany, and that in all 
probability the table presented by the Sonneberg Chamber of Com- 
merce refers to that class of pottery which is used in making dolls; 
that is, china doll heads and limbs, china bathing babies, bisque orna- 
ments and trinkets, etc. There are a number of factories in this dis- 
trict making this class of wares, and as the items are mostly, in fact 
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exclusively, poured, the work is done principally by women and 
minors. It is therefore misleading to quote this report in compari- 
son with the wages of dinner- ware makers. Table 14 would be the 
correct and only one to use, in which table reference is made to the 
difference in wages between Germany and America of 33 per cent, 
and Austria and America of 47 per cent When these differences 
in wages are taken into consideration, with the greater productive 
capacity of the American laborer, it will at once become apparent 
that the present rates of duty of 55 per cent and 60 per cent are 
more than sufficient to constitute actual protection. The additional 
duty of 1 cent a pound on white, as proposed by Mr. Wells, would 
run against the cheap class of goods imported from Germany and 
virtually prohibit importations, which we take it to be the purpose 
and intent of the domestic potters when they proposed this rate. 

Owing to the very limited amount of time at our disposal, we have 
not been able to submit in detail facts and figures with reference to 
the cost of labor, materials, and so on, in connection with the manu- 
facture of German pottery. We feel that we should have time to 
investigate this matter ana submit, for the information of your com- 
mittee, such facts as we are able to ascertain, and we are led to this 
conclusion by the fact that Table 12, as mentioned before, repre- 
sents house labor on a variety of goods such as doll heads, small 
bisque figures, knickknacks, but not plates, cups, and saucers; so that 
the remarks on the succeeding page do not apply when giving an 
average wage of $2.16 per week to $2.50. In one place reference is 
made to Mr. C. M. Pepper's report and gives the wage in Austria 
for jigger man at $6.01, which appears to be low. Kiln men receive, 
according to Mr. Pepper's report, $6 to $8.12, which would be an 
average of $7.25, whereas in Table 13 the average is given at $5.28. 
In Table 14 he puts 7-inch plates at $0,039 per dozen, whereas in- 
formation now in our possession would indicate that this figure also 
was erroneous. We will therefore take the liberty of securing and 
filing with your committee at a later date facts and figures having 
particular reference to these questions. 

THE SEASONS WHY JAPANESE CHINA STANDS BT ITSELF AND DOES NOT 
COMPETE WITH DOMESTIC PRODUCTIONS. 

1. Japanese china ware principally consists of bric-a-brac, orna- 
mental goods, small trinkets, tea sets, chocolate sets, salad sets, cups 
and saucers, sugars and creamers, plates, dishes, etc The majority 
of these items are principally ornamental, and less than 1 per cent 
are for practical purposes. Tea sets, chocolate sets, dishes, sugars 
and creamers, plates, cups and saucers, etc., are for ornamental rather 
than practical use, the ware being too frail for daily use and tha 
decorations as a rule too elaborate in coloring as well as gold. 

2. The cheapest cup and saucer imported costs in the factory, with- 
out being packed, 37£ cents per dozen, which makes landing cost 
double this amount even if shipped by cheapest freight steamer via 
Suez Canal. 

3. The cheapest 7-inch plate costs in factory 90 cents per dozen 
without being packed, landing cost being $1.70 via cheapest freight 
steamer via Suez. 

4. No dinner sets, platters, or large toilet pieces are made in Japan 
owing to the ware being too fragile for this purpose. 
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5. There is only one factory in Japan using improved machinery, 
only for grinding clay, all other employing practically the same 
methods in use for the past century. 

6. The merit and popularity of Japanese china is due to the hand 
painting, which can not be imitated by any other nation. 

7. Fifty-six testimonial letters from representative wholesale and 
retail crockery and china houses in the United States show that Jap- 
anese china does not, in the opinion of these dealers nor in their expe- 
rience, compete with domestic productions. 

8. The sudden increase of importation of Japanese china since 1904 
was incited by the Japanese-Russian war, and the decrease in 1908, 
while the European importations held their own, shows that the boom 
was only temporary and due to public sentiment. Figures of 1907, 
the climax, should not be considered as normal. 

9. The statement that Japanese china ware is entering into keen 
competition with domestic productions in the field of the 5 and 10 
cent stores is without foundation. Large and showy articles are what 
this trade demands, and Japanese can not meet such demand on 
account of their inability to produce large pieces economically, owing 
to lack of machinery, and likewise the greater obstacle of too high 
freight Freight by steamer via Suez Canal costs 39 per cent of for- 
eign cost of goods and 73 per cent via steamer across Pacific, thence 
by rail. The Japanese china handled by the 5 and 10 cent stores con- 
sists principally of small articles, hand painted, such as sauce dishes, 
small cups and saucers, boxes, toothpick stands, salt and pepper 
shakers, pin trays, and small plates. The following letter is sub- 
mitted in this regard: 

Dkozmbeb 2, 1908. 
Mobimuba Brothers, 

546 Broadway, New York City. 

Gentlemen : I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of December 1 In 
which you call my attention to proceedings before the tariff committee as 
presented by Mr. William Burgess, representing the United States Pottery 
Association, and in which Mr. Burgess states that he looks upon Japan as an 
exceedingly dangerous competitor. She is studying the western means and 
methods and is driving us out of the 5 and 10 cent store business. 

To an observer of my experience, this plea of Mr. Burgess seems ridiculous, 
for the reason that as far as I have been able to learn the 5 and 10 cent stores 
are constantly buying more and more goods each year from American manu- 
facturers, and I do not know of any regular importation from Japan that would 
compete with any article of American manufacture that can be brought in from 
Japan at a profit, except that within a short time there seems to be some few 
goods in the market of value tbat are better than have been prevailing, and I 
attribute this to the probable cause that many importers of Japanese goods have 
found that they were unable to carry their stock and have been obliged to sell 
the goods at a loss in order to realize on them. 

It is a well-known fact to American manufacturers who deal with pro- 
prietors of 5 and 10 cent stores that said proprietors are constantly purchasing 
from the manufacturers always a limited quantity of goods that they pay the 
manufacturer a great deal more for than they realize when they sell the goods 
over the counter. Now, this same thing is applied to Japanese goods, and we 
have no doubt in our own mind that this is the reason for the remarks made 
by Mr. Burgess. We have bought hundreds of cases of Japanese goods for 
which we have paid a much larger price than the goods have been sold for, 
and it may be that next week I shall buy many cases of German goods that 
cost a great deal more than it is possible to retail them for in our business, and 
the same remarks may apply to English or French goods, the point being that 
In the tremendous struggle in the year just drawing to a close of trying to make 
a good showing in business, it seems to me that merchants in all lines, as well 
as in the 5 and 10 cent lines, have thrown away, so to speak, large amounts of 
money in the purchase of higher-priced goods and are selling them for a lower 
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price than they paid for them in order to keep up the stimulation and excite- 
ment of business, hoping that in the end there would still be a margin of profit 
left, which comes from the goods that pay a profit 

It seems to me that as keen an observer as Mr. Burgess is of the condition*; 
that he would have at once known that the point that I have brought out was 
a fact and that it needed no comment, as it was so apparent, in my mind, to 
every judge of value that goods were being slaughtered— or, in other words, 
sold for less money than was paid for them — that there could not be any ques- 
tion of tariff that was higher or tariff that was lower or any tariff at all. 

It is my desire that you will be able to bring before the committee the fact 
that the transactions that I refer to are everyday occurrences and that no one 
knows better about this than the American potteries themselves, who deal with 
proprietors of the 5 and 10 cent stores, and the fact that any goods are sold u 
leaders all over the country should not influence the committee in the fixing of 
a tariff governing any commodity. 

As an illustration of the point that I have brought out in this letter, I ban 
no doubt but that it is possible for the committee now sitting in Washington 
to visit our store which is located there and in many Instances find that goods 
are being retailed for less than the cost of manufacture or cost of importation. 
There has also come to my mind another reason that I think may have influ- 
enced Mr. Burgess a great deal in his argument before the committee, because 
it is quite likely that Mr. Burgess has seen many of the goods I am about to 
refer to and has come to a wrong conclusion in regard to importation on them. 

Now the point is this, that much of the Japanese china now being distributed 
throughout this country to retailers was ordered at a time when business was 
flourishing in all directions, and was received here at a time when everything 
was in confusion, owing to the panic, and which have since been put upon the 
market at a very serious reduction from the original prices, and this without 
any regard to the cost of importation. 

Yours, truly, P. W. Woolwobth ft Co., 

O. P. Gabs, Vice-President. 
GLASSWARE. 

With respect to the question of glassware, it is unquestionably true 
that the American manufacturer has the world for his market In 
the year ended June 30, 1907, the total amount of glassware exported 
was $2,604,717. During the same period of time the total amount of 
glassware imported was $7,596,631. Therefore it is apparent that 
tne amount of glassware exported was equivalent to more than a 
third of the value of the glassware imported, but if we take out the 
value of the imports — bottles, vials, demijohns, and carboys, and the 
plate and window glass, which amounts to about $3,000,00(j— it would 
broadly appear that we are exporting as much as we imported. 

In the report of the hearing on glassware the glass manufacturers' 
committee said : " We are at a great disadvantage as to freight rates: 
international freight rates are so much less than interstate freight 
rates from seaboard to interior on corresponding goods that it oper- 
ates to nullify the tariff materially, and if this could be regulated 
by Congress we would have the Canadian railway freights to con- 
tend with. To illustrate the undervaluation with freight discrimina- 
tions favoring imports to interior, we quote the following: 

Railroad rates from New York. 



TV>- 



Chtetgo. 



But at 



Fsotli* 



On American good* , 

On foreign goods , 

Advantage to foreign manufacturers. 



.36 



la** 

.19 
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We are amazed that the gentleman should sign this brief without 
having properly investigated the facta While up to about a year 
ago # there may have been some discrimination of freight rates in favor 
of imported glassware, it has never been so large as these figures 
would indicate. For the last year and at the present time imported 
glassware pays exactly the same freight rate as domestic, and in sub- 
stantiation oi this proposition we submit herewith a letter signed by 
Mr. S. D. Riddle, general freight agent of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, in the city of New York. 

(PUe E— 49308.) 

New York, December 1, 1908. 
Fondevuxe ft Van Idebstine, 

87 Warren Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen : As requested, I beg to quote you the following present rates, In 
cents per 100 pounds, from New York to points shown, on various articles of 
manufactured glassware: 



Mini- 

mum 

weight. 



Chicago. 



LCL. CL. 



East 8t Louis. 



LCL. CL. 



Peoria. 



LCL. CL. 



Beads, in boxes and barrels 

Blanks (for cut glassware), unfinished, In 

barrels 

Bottles (other than cut glass n. o. s.),in 

packages 

Oilcans (glass), in tin, wire, and wood 

jackets, crated, boxed « 

Carboys (new)« 

Chandeliers (not cut glass), in boxes and 

barrels 

Chimneys, in packages a 

Crocks, butter and milk, in packages «.... 

Demijohns, in packages a 

Jelly glasses, molded, in packages o 

Inkstands (not cut glass), in packages a .. 
Lamps, lamp founts, and pillars (not 

cut), plain, not decorated, in packages*. 
Lights, floor vault and prism, not framed, 

in packages 

Paper weights, in boxes and barrels a 

Pendants (not cut glass) « .' 

Shades (not cut), in packages « 

Tumblers (not goblets) in packages (not 

cut)« 

Vases (not cut), plain, not decorated a 

Glassware, n. o. a, (not cut glass), in pack- 
ages 



Pound$. 



80,000 

28,000 

24,000 
12,000 

80,000 
16,000 
20,000 
12,000 
24,000 
20,000 

20,000 

86,000 
20,000 
20,000 
12,000 

24,000 
20,000 

20,000 



SI 

89 
88 

88 

61 

81 
66 
80 
61 
88 
88 



88 

88 
89 
61 

88 

89 



• When loaded in cars not exceeding 36} feet in length. 

There are no special rates applying on imported glassware. The 
above rates cover shipments of glassware, regardless of whether 
imported or domestic 

Yours, truly, S. D. Kiddle, O. F. A. 

With respect to the operation of the proposed specific duty the 
following tabulations are submitted for the purpose of showing that 
the proposed additions would bring the duty up to 128 per cent on the 
price of the naked goods, and the very lowest that we have been able 
to find would be 78£ per cent 
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December 1, 1908. 
Invoice showing the comparison between the present duty of 60 
per cent and the duty proposed by the committee of glass manufac- 
turers before the Ways ana Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

Package No. 489. 



Net weight 182 pounds. 
6 cents. 



280 pieces No. 3509 goblets 52. 50 

Plus 5 per cent 2. 625 



Value of naked goods.. 55. 125 



$7.92 



France. 

Cases and packing 6. 75 

Plus 5 per cent.. . 3375 



7.0875 



Dutiable value . 



$11.29 



62.21 
Average Inland freight 3. 70 



25 per cent duty 2. 82 

6 cents per pound on 132 pounds 7. 92 

10.74 

Value of naked goods, 55.12 
francs 10.64 



Dutiable value . 



58.51 



At 19.3 cents $11.29 

At 60 per cent 6. 775 

Value of naked goods, 
51.12 francs 10.64 



Duty $10.74, or 100 per cent, on 
naked goods. 

Duty as proposed 6 cents a pound, 
25 per cent duty. 



Duty $6.77, or 63.62 per cent, on 
naked goods. 

Duty as per present tariff 60 per 
cent 

December 1, 1908. 
Invoice showing the comparison between the present duty of 60 
per cent and the duty proposed by the committee of glass manufac- 
turers before the Ways ana Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

Package No. 286. 

Praoa. 
110 pieces, pitchers, No. 5179, 

cut flutes 9187 

Plus 5 per cent 4. T4 



Net weight 238 pounds, 6 cents 
per pound $14. 28 



Dutiable value, $20.64. 

50 per cent duty $10.32 

6 cents per pound on 23S 

pound* 14. 28 



Value of naked goods.— 99.61 

Casks and packing 10.80 

Plus 5 per cent . 54 

11.34 




24.60 
Value of naked goods (99.61 
francs) 19. 22 

Duty, $24.60, or 128 per cent, on 
naked goods. 

Duty as proposed, 6 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent 



Less Inland freight, about 

Dutiable value 106.95 

At 19.3 cents $20.64 

At 60 per cent $12. S8 

Value of naked goods (99.61 
francs) $19.22 

Duty, $12.38, or 64.41 per cent oo 
naked goods. 

Duty under present tariff, 60 per 
cent 
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December 1, 1908. 
Invoice showing the comparison between the present duty of 60 
per cent and the duty proposed by the committee of glass manufac- 
turers before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Eepre- 
sentatives: 

Package No. 293. 

(1 dozen weighs 1 pound and 14 ounces.) 

Franes. 
1,800 pieces 1 Dk. decanters. 837. CO 
Plus 5 per cent 16. 875 



Net weight 286 pounds 8 ounces. 



Dutiable value $68. 99 

At 50 per cent 34. 495 

286 pounds 8 ounces, at 12 
cents per pound 84. 38 



Value of naked goods. 854. 875 
Francs. 

Cases and packing 6. 75 

Plus 5 per cent— . 8375 

7.0875 



361.46 
Average inland freight 4. 00 



Dutiable valueu 



857.46 



Duty 68. 87 

Value naked goods, 854.37 
francs 68. 39 

Duty $68.87, or 100 per cent on 
naked goods. 

Duty as proposed, 12 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent 



At 19.3 cents \ $68. 99 

60 per cent duty 41. 89 

Value naked goods, 354.37 
francs 68. 89 

Duty $41.39, or 60.52 per cent on 
naked goods. 

Duty under present tariff 60 per 
cent 



Invoice showing the comparison between the present duty of 60 
per cent and the duty proposed by the committee of glass manufac- 
turers before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

Case No. 1816. 



Net weight 258 pounds. 



(1 dozen weighs 12.6 ounces.) 

Francs. 

2,400 pieces No. 8030 28a 00 

Plus 5 per cent 14. 40 



Dutiable value $58. 96 

25 per cent 14.74 



12 cents per pound on 258 
pounds - 30. 96 



Value of naked goods 802. 40 

Francs. 

Case and packing 6. 75 

Plus 5 per cent . 8375 

T.08 



809.48 
Average inland freight- . 4. 00 



Dutiable valuer 305. 48 



Duty 45. 70 

Value of naked goods 802.40 
francs 5a 36 

Duty $45.70, or 78455 per cent on 
naked goods. 

Duty as proposed, 12 cents per 
pound and 25 per cent 



At 19.3 cents $58. 96 

At 60 per cent duty 35. 37 

Value of naked goods, 302.40 
franca 68. 86 

Duty $35.37, or 60.6 per cent on 
naked goods. 

Duty under present tariff, 60 per 
cent 
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UNDEBVALUATION. 

There is a fundamental principle of American jurisprudence that 
every man is presumed to be innocent until he shall have been proven 
guilty. Until the federal system of taxation is changed the fact will 
remain that it is by virtue of the importations of foreign merchandise 
into this country, and the collection of duties thereon, that the revenues 
of the country are provided for, and it is out of these revenues that 
the expenses of the Government are paid, including the salaries of the 
various officers of the United States. It is not the manufacturer but 
the importer who directly pays the tax, although subsequently the 
consumer may be charged with it The importer may not be any 
more honest than is the manufacturer, but he is just as honest and 
he is just as much a citizen of the United States with the right to 
come before this committee and expect fair treatment. There should 
be no prejudgment against him. If he be guilty of undervaluation 
let him be punished. But when the manufacturer comes here for 
the purpose of increasing the duty to the point of prohibition and 
alleges undervaluation, ask him to prove the charge. 

Let us come down to actual facts with respect to undervaluation. 
First let us take England. Mr. Burgess comes forward and openly 
admits that as to these goods there is no undervaluation, and for the 
reason that the values are so well known. His position in this regard 
as evidenced by a letter addressed to Mr. Edward Boote, under date 
of October 9, 1897, is absolutely unchanged to-day in 1908, although 
10 years old, and he has within the past two weeks, as he says, 
written a similar letter to a gentleman m New York. Therefore we 
can entirely eliminate the charge of undervaluation with respect to 
English ware. 

With respect to Germany, Mr. Burgess now states that he did not 
charge the importers with undervaluation, but that what he meant 
was that they entered their wares at the actual prices at which they 
bought them. The customs administrative act ox June 10, 1890, pro- 
vides specifically that the invoice shall specify the actual price paid 
for the goods. Section 19 of the act provides that market value is 
the price at which the goods are sold in the principal markets of the 
country of exportation in usual wholesale quantities. If the import- 
ers are entering their merchandise at the prices which they pav for 
them and these prices are the prices at which the goods are sold in 
usual wholesale (juantities, then manifestly they are complying with 
the strict provisions of the law. Mr. Burgess does not charge these 
gentlemen with undervaluation, but he appears to think that the price 
at which they buy their goods in the foreign market is less than the 
price at which the goods are sold in that market This peculiar state 
of mind is one which the Board of General Appraisers does not 
appear to have adopted, and therefore with respect to the German 
ware the whole question resolves itself into the proposition that Mr. 
Burgess does not agree with the board as to what the market value 
of the merchandise is. 

When it comes to the question of French goods, he sets forth the 
fact that only recently there was an advance by the general appraiser 
of 2£ per cent This is true, but the statement as made is as absolutely 
misleading as if it were false. The absolute fact in this matter, which 
can be verified on reference to the Treasury Department, is that when 
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this merchandise was entered and advanced by the local appraiser 
the case was appealed to the single general appraiser, who sustained 
the entered values. Thereupon the case was carried to the board of 
three general appraisers sitting as appraisers of merchandise, and 
they advanced tne price 26$ per cent over the Limoges price, because 
some of these goods were sold on the Paris market, although Paris 
was unquestionably not the principal market of the country. The im- 
porters protested against tne liquidation of the entry on any such 
values, and carried the case to the board of three sitting as a classi- 
fication board. This board was made up of Judges Somerville, 
Waite ? and Hay, and it overruled the board of three and set aside the 
appraisement That case is now pending in the circuit court of the 
United States in the city of New Y ork. The subsequent case to which 
reference is made as having been recently decided was made by the 
same board, whose action was set aside m the former case. There- 
fore the facts are that there is a dispute as between three members of 
the board sitting as an appraising board and three members of the 
board sitting as a classification board with regard to this question. It 
can hardly be alleged under the circumstances that the merchandise 
has been undervalued. But aside from all this, the fact can not be 
disputed that as a result of the visit to France of the so-called u French 
commission," assisted by Mr. McNair, the china examiner at the port 
of New York, a new list has been prepared and adopted with respect 
to the value of Limoges china, which has been adopted by everybody 

Suite willingly, and which sets forth values which are substantially 
tie same as those which have been ruling for the past three or four 
years. 

Reference has been made here to the great undervaluation of cups 
and saucers imported from Holland. This question was investigated 
on three separate occasions by three different agents of the Treasury 
Department, and in each and every instance the statements made by 
the importers as to the value at which the merchandise was sold were 
absolutely verified. Thereafter the Netherlands Government itself 
investigated the matter, and Mr. von Swinderen, who was formerly 
the Netherlands minister near the Capital, presented the results of 
that investigation to the Secretary or the Treasury, Mr. Leslie M. 
Shaw, and the Secretary admitted that the prices stated in the in- 
voices were the correct price at which the goods were sold. It is also 
true that these goods were sold to other countries at identically the 
same price that they were sold to the United States. Not only that, 
but they have been sold at this price to the several countries for a 
number of years and are so sold to-day. This case is also pending at 
this moment. Certainly it does not seem reasonable that it the goods 
can not be produced for the prices at which they are sold that the 
Holland potteries would continue through this long period of time 
to sell them at the figures specified. 

We think, therefore, that the charge of undervaluation is refuted. 

In the course of Mr. Burgess's statement before your committee 
reference was made to the fact that, according to the German statis- 
tics, the value of the exports of chinaware to this country amounted 
to $8,000,000, whereas the statistics of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor in this country show $5,300,000. This fact was stated with 
great empressement, as though it were indicative of vast undervalua- 
tions. The fact of the matter is that the German statistics are ex- 
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tremely accurate when it comes to the question of weights, inasmuch 
as their duties are assessed entirely on a specific basis, but when it 
comes to the question of valuations, the committee having the matter 
in charge make the best possible guess they are able to with regard 
to values. For instance, they know the exact number of tons of 
chinaware that are exported. They have assumed that each and 
every ton of merchandise exported is valued at a round figure of 
1.650 marks, whereas the fact is that a vast proportion of the mer- 
chandise exported is worth considerably less. High-priced fancy 
German goods would be 1,475 marks per ton; cheap and medium- 
price goods, 509 marks per ton ; a lower grade of goods is valued it 
370 marks per ton. Hence we start off, in the first instance, with 
an absolutely arbitrary figure as to values, which is in no sense ac- 
curate. Independent of this fact, however, we have the further 
proposition that whenever merchandise is bought in Germany by an 
American it is billed to America and is treated as being exported to 
America, although, as a matter of fact, it may have been shipped di- 
rect to South America^ Central America, or anywhere else; and of 
course it does not take into account the amount of merchandise which 
is actually shipped to American ports for transshipment or for ship- 
ment in transit to Canada or Mexico. Under these circumstances, it 
is amazing that the difference was not even greater,, and it is also 
amazing that, after spending five years in investigation abroad, 
this explanation was not known to the gentleman who made the state- 
ment ; and the question naturally arises as to whether his other state- 
ments, which we have not yet been able to investigate, are worthy of 
the same amount of credence. The fact is that there are a number 
of statements made by the domestic potters to which exception could 
be taken, but we have no desire to enter into crimination and recrimi- 
nation, reeling perfectly confident in the wisdom of this committee 
to reach a sane conclusion predicated upon actual facts and condi- 
tions. 

Broadly, we claim that there is no undervaluation because the mar- 
ket values are well known and the importers are honest, but even if 
these facts were not true it would be admitted by any member of this 
committee who took the time to visit the appraisers' stores at the port 
of New York that it is next to impossible to undervalue merchandise 
like crockery. In the first place, there are various exporters from 
England, Germany, France, and Austria, each one shipping to dif- 
ferent consignees, each one specifying the prices at which the goods 
are sold in a consular invoice. This consular invoice is made out in 
triplicate, one copy being handed to the shipper, one forwarded to 
the collector at the port of entry, and a third retained by the consul 
On the copy which goes forward to the collector of customs the 
consular officer makes notations as to market value. The importers, 
when they make entry of the merchandise, make use of the copy which 
was handed to the shipper. The collector's copy, with the consular 
notations, is forwarded to the appraiser. And wnen it comes into the 
hands of the examiner having this particular line of merchandise in 
charge, it is compared with the invoices of all other shippers and all 
the other importers, and the examiner very promptly discovers any 
variation in values and acts accordingly. How under these circum- 
stances can any one man undervalue? It would be necessary to 
get all the shippers on the other side into collusion with all the pur- 
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chasers on this side in order to accomplish results, and even then 
the history of the custom-house demonstrates that the fact would be 
discovered.. 

Reference was made by Mr. Payne to the fact that when he was in 
Europe it was proposed to him that he take two bills, one showing the 
price ne actually paid at retail and the other for custom-house pur- 
poses. We do not attempt to vindicate the practice, but it is easily 
explainable. Hie law prescribes that the duty shall be assessed upon 
the wholesale market value. a Was the price at which the seller of the 
goods offered to put in the bill for custom-house purposes the whole- 
sale market value? 

PROPOSED FLAN OF LEVYING DUTY ON WHOLESALE PRICES IN THIS 

COUNTRY. 

This proposition first appeared in the act of March 2, 1833, com- 
monly known as Henry Clay's compromise bill. Section 3 provided 
that " The duties required to be paid by law on goods, wares, and 
merchandise shall be assessed upon the value thereof at the port 
where the same shall be entered, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by law." The act was intended to run for a period of ten 
years. Prior to the expiration of that time it was repealed by section 
16 of the act of August 30, 1842. This is the only time that it was 
ever tried, but full opportunity was had to test its merits or demerits, 
and the plan was finally discarded as unworkable. 

It is now advanced after the lapse of three-quarters of a century 
under the cloak of being a virtuous method for preventing frauds 
and undervaluation. This is not the purpose at all. It is for an 
entirely different reason. In the first place, the gentlemen who are 
standing sponsor for this plan know perfectly well that the cry of un- 
dervaluation is not sounded in good faith, and nobody knows it better 
than they do, for the reason that they themselves have made investiga- 
tions, under color of being Treasury agents having been permitted to 
examine invoices, and after five years of strenuous effort their mach- 
inations in regard to this matter have come to naught They hope 
that 30 per cent of the wholesale price here is an actual advance of 
duty beyond 60 per cent of the market value abroad. But the real 
essence of the situation lies in the fact that so far as the former 
and the housewife are concerned it will sound less to say that their 
crockery pays a duty of 30 per cent instead of 60 per cent. 

Everybody knows, who has had anything to do with the history of 
tariff legislation, that when it comes to the proposition of seeking an 
excessively high rate of duty it is placed upon a specific basis in order 
that the uninitiated may not know the true state of facts. The 
attempt to place a 30 per cent duty on the wholesale price in this coun- 
try, as against a 60 per cent duty on the market value abroad, is as 
meaetricious as any attempt to assess a specific rate of duty, particu- 
larly when the iact is borne in mind that the present rates of duty 
constitute an actual protection of anywhere from 75 per cent to 95 
per cent. 

This proposition is not addressed to the question of undervaluation 
for the simple reason that it would be just as easy, if not easier, to 
understate the wholesale market value here as to underestimate the 
wholesale market value abroad. The fact that the invoice is made by 
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the shipper abroad has nothing to do with the case. The importer is 
compelled under the law, when he comes forward to make entry of 
his goods, to state under oath that the values at which he enters the 
same are correct and true. If he shall use anv false or fraudulent 
invoice, he is liable to criminal prosecution, and in addition the mer- 
chandise itself is subject to forfeiture, and unquestionably the safe- 
guards which now surround the collection of the revenue would bt 
impaired and endangered if such a plan were adopted. 

In the first place, the physical fact is that it would be far more 
difficult to ascertain the wholesale price here, if such a thing exists, 
than it is at the present time to establish the market value abroad. 
So far as market values abroad are concerned, they are confined to the 
principal markets of the country of export, and manifestly the prices 
are more or less uniform throughout the several markets when refer- 
ence is had to the quantities in which merchandise is bought and sold 
for shipment to the United States. It is a well-known fact that the 
factory price abroad is far more fixed and uniform than the selling 
price here. In this country the wholesale price differs with each 
locality. It was pointed out by Mr. Pitken in his statement before 
your committee that there are marked variations in the selling price 
as between San Francisco and Boston, and this proves conclusively 
that there is no such thing as a fixed market value, even in staple 
goods, whereas for fancy wares a great variation of the selling price 
is caused by irregular costs. Again, the wholesale price is not fixed 
until the goods are actually imported and opened, examined and eom- 

f)ared with competitive goods already on the market here. If the 
ine proves very desirable, a good profit is marked up ; if undesirable, 
the price is marked down. Take, for instance, novelty goods for the 
holiday trade, dress goods for spring, summer, fall, or winter trade. 
If these goods should for any reason be delayed in shipment, the 
prices are immediately marked down, although absolutely similar 
goods which having arrived in time would sell for a marked advance. 

Another question in this connection arises, namely : When are the 
duties to be paid? How can you ascertain wholesale price until the 
goods have been imported and sold? Surely the Treasury Depart- 
ment does not wish to go back to the old bonding provisions, which 
also have been tried and discarded. If such a plan were adopted, 
some arrangement would have to be made to suspend the liquidation 
of the entry until all these facts and figures were ascertained. And if 
in times or financial depression the goods could not be sold at all, the 
Treasury Department would have to await the disposal of the goods 
in order to ascertain market value or join in the loss by virtue or the 
goods being sold at very much less than the usual wholesale price. 

This plan would also have a tendency to greatly complicate the 
question of statistics, and we think that the honorable chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics would have some difficulty in determining 
whether the reported amounts of revenue collected would be increased 
or decreased. 

Under this rule of action what would be the practice with regard 
to importations at retail by houses like Tiffany, the Collamores, 
and others who import their goods from abroad and never sell ftt 
wholesale? 

Without dwelling at any greater length on this proposition it is 
manifest to the mind of any sane and honest business man that the 
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scheme is utterly impracticable as a business proposition. The delay 
in collecting the revenue, the uncertainty as to what amounts should 
be collected, the inability to determine at any given time whether 
refunds should be made or additional duties collected, all go to show 
that the Congress was perfectly wise seventy-five years ago when 
this plan was abandoned. 

It may not be improper to add one word in this connection, namely, 
that if the Constitution of the United States provides that duties 
shall be uniform throughout the United States, it would seem as 
though there might be some question as to whether this plan would 
be legal. 

SPECIFIC-DUTY PLAN. 

There is a suggestion made here that china ware should pay in 
addition to the duty of 55 and 60 per cent a specific duty of 1 cent 
on white and 2 cents on decorated, per pound. 

In the first place this is utterly impracticable and has heretofore 
been fully discussed by this committee in connection with previous 
tariff acts and discarded as unwise and improper. 

Many of these goods are imported in assorted packages, to be sold 
unopened to the small dealer, and in order to collect the duty on the 
different items each class would have to be weighed and a proportion 
of tare weight allotted to it It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
enormous expense to the Government. 

The argument so frequently cited, that specific duties are success- 
fully imposed in European countries, can not be justly advanced to 
recommend them for the United States, for in European countries 
specific duties are levied solely to obtain revenue; but in every case 
the rate is so small as to correspond to a very low ad valorem duty. 
Never are specific duties applied as a means of protection, as they 
invariably favor goods of high value and injure goods of lower cost 
The fact is, that the cheapest and finest specimens of certain wares 
can not be separated by classification, rendering it unavoidable that 
the cheapest article carries the heaviest taxation, and specific duties 
are thus an imposition upon the masses. 

When the members ot the Ways and Means Committee were con- 
sidering the pending tariff bill, they intended to recommend specific 
duties. The figures submitted to the Ways and Means Committee, 
and embodying the above facts, were so self-evident that the commit- 
tee unanimously voted for ad valorem rates, as they appeared in the 
House bill, and it is hoped that you, too, will realize that specific or 
compound duties can not be applied to china and earthen ware in 
justice to the consumer. 

The operation of the 2 cents per pound duty is shown in the fol- 
lowing examples with respect to French, German, and Japanese 
china. These are actual importations and the figures are absolutely 
correct 

They certainly are illuminating as to what the proposers of the 
plan are desirous of securing. 
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GERMAN CHINA. 



At present an invoice of German china cups and saucers, valued at 
the factory at $114.73, costs to lay down in New York under the pres- 
ent rate of duty $230.14, or 100 per cent above the original cost, 65 
per cent being for duty, 23£ per cent for freight, insurance, and other 
incidentals (geographical protection), and 11£ per cent for cost of 
cases. The same $114.73, under the proposed addition of 2 cents per 
pound, would bring the laid-down cost in New York to $293— which 
equals 155 per cent above the factory price, 120 per cent being for 
duty, 23£ per cent for geographical protection, and 11J per cent for 
cases. This class of goods is sold from 10 to 12 cents per piece. 

Dinner ware costing at the factory in Austria $96.15 costs to lay 
down in New York at the present rate of duty $187.54, or 94 per cent 
above the original cost, 65£ per cent being for duty, 19 per cent for 
geographical protection, and 10 per cent for cases. The same $96.15 
under the proposed addition of 2 cents per pound would bring the 
laid-down cost in New York to $225.52, or 134 per cent above the 
original factory cost, 105 per cent being for duty, 19 per cent for geo- 
graphical protection, and 10 per cent for packing. 

We will mention that packages cost $2.50; duty thereon, 60 per cent, 
equals $1.50 ; or a total cost of $4 — under the present tariff. The pro- 
posed addition of 2 cents per pound increases the total cost approxi- 
mately to $8.14. These cases are sold at 50 cents apiece. The goods 
value in these cases is about $23. 

Since the Dingley bill passed the following increase in foreign price 
of German china has taken place: 1901 increase, 10 per cent; 1908, 
10 per cent; in all, 20 per cent. This increase is made by addition at 
bottom of invoice by a plus or ma j oration. 

C. and S., at marks 1.75 per dozen. 









Duty. 




00 per cent 


60 per cent 
and 2 cents 
per pound. 


Gross invoice value 


Jfofte. 
487.50 
85.00 


Jforfta 

487.8$ 


8 per cent discount 


85.08 










2 per cent discount 


402.60 
a 06 


402.60 
8.05 










1 per cent packing 


894.45 
8.84 


894.45 
8.94 










90 per cent advance • 


896.89 
79.67 


898.81 

79. Q 










At 24 cents 


478.06 

tm.7$ 

12.60 
75, $0 

27.21 


478. OS 
$114.7* 


6 cases (3,142 pounds), 62.50 marks 


12.60 


Duty on goods and packing 


138.44 


Freight from factory to European seaport, $13.52; ocean freight, $10.66; insur- 
ance, $0.64; custom-house lee, 10.50; banker's commission. $0.64; consular 
fee, $1.26 


27.21 












U0.14 


298. 98 
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MEMO OF AD VALOREM EQUIVALENT OF THE PROPOSED COMPOUND DUTIES 

ON FRENCH CHINA. 

These examples are casks actually received during the past month. 
Cask: Decorated china per steamer Calif omie. 

Foreign value of goods, net $29.82 

Value of cask, 10.78 francs, at 5.16} Is $2.09 

Consular certification (proportion) .03 

Duty on cask 1.25 

Present duty on goods, 60 per cent 17. 53 

Proposed duty to add 2 cents per pound equals 39.07 per cent 11. 46 

Freight on 260 kilos, or 573.19 pounds 3. 72 

Ocean insurance (proportion) .07 

Custom-house brokerage (proportion) .06 

Cartage to store .85 

Duties and geographical protection, 124.69 per cent 36. 56 

Duties alone, 99.07 per cent 28.99 

Value of goods at factory 29. 32 

Cost landed at New York 65.88 

Cask : White china per steamer St. Louis. 

Foreign value of goods, net $26.64 

Value of cask, 9.80 francs, at 5.16} is $1.90 

Consular certification (proportion) .03 

Duty on cask 1.04 

Present duty on goods, 55 per cent 14.60 

Proposed duty to add 1 cent per pound equals 21.09 per cent 5. 62 

Freight on 255 kilos or 562.17 pounds 3.63 

Ocean insurance (proportion) .07 

Custom-house brokerage (proportion) .05 

Cartage to store .35 

Duties and geographical protection, 102.44 per cent 27. 29 

Duties alone, 76.08 per cent 20.22 

Value of goods at factory 26.64 

Cost landed at New York 53.98 

EXAMPLE NO. 1 — JAPANESE CHINA. 

The following is a sample of case actually received at New York 
from Japan during the past month. 

Case 462-20, high-grade decorated china, per steamships Kaga 
Mara and Rails; weight, 180 pounds. 

Foreign value of goods, net $23.97 $23.97 

Addition to make market value 2.68 

Casing and packing charges 1.19 1.19 

27.84 
According to present tariff- 
Duty at 60 per cent ad valorem 16.70 

Equal to 69ft per cent on net value. 

According to proposed compound duties- 
Duty at 60 per cent ad valorem $16.70 

Duty to add— 2 cents per pound— 15 per cent on net 8. 60 

20.80 

Equal to 84ft per cent on net value. 
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Items forming geographical protection besides duty— 

Consular certificate $0. 06 

Inland freight in Japan . .24 

Shipping charges in Japan .15 

Freight, ocean and overland railroad 8.42 

Breakage — 1 per cent .24 

Customs brokerage (proportional) .07 

Cartage to store .15 

Marine insurance * .07 



$4.40 
Equal to 28A per cent on net value. 

Cost landed at New York by present tariff 46.26 

Equal to 193 per cent on net value. 

Cost landed at New York by proposed compound duties, equal to 207| 
per cent on net value ,. ... 49. 86 

EXAMPLE NO. 2 — JAPANESE CHINA. 

• Average taken from cases imported during the last ten months, 
weight 204 pounds. 

Foreign value of goods, net $9.96 $9.96 

Addition to make market value .70 

Casing and packing charges .91 .91 



XL 56 

According to present tariff: 

Duty at 60 per cent ad valorem 6.96 

Equal to 69f per cent on net value. 

According to the proposed compound duty: 

Duty at 60 per cent ad valorem 6. 94 

Duty to add 2 cents per pound, 41 per cent on net value 4. 08 



rL« 



Equal to 110A per cent on net value. 

Items forming geographical protection besides duty: 

Consular certificate 0.05 

Inland freight in Japan .24 

Shipping charges in Japan .15 

Freight, ocean and overland rails (figured on new rate) 8. 88 

Breakage — 1 per cent .10 

Customs brokerage (proportional) 0.05 

Cartage to store .18 

Marine insurance .05 

$4.70 

Equal to 47 per cent on net value. 

Cost landed at New York by present tariff 22.60 

Equal to 226 per cent on net value. 

Cost landed at New York under proposed compound duties 26. 58 

Equal to 267 per cent on net value. 

EXAMPLE NO. 8 — JAPANESE CHINA. 

Case No. 7001, cheap grade china per steamship Bidey, weight 205 
pounds. 

Foreign value of goods, net $6.50 $6.60 

Casing and packing charges .96 .96 

7.46 

According to present tariff: 

Duty at 60 per cent ad valorem 4.47 

Equal to 68| per cent on net value. 
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According to proposed compound duties: 

Duty at CO per cent ad valorem mam . $4. 4T 

Duty to add— -2 cents per pound-— equal to 63 per cent on net 
value 4. 10 

18.87 

Equal to ISO per cent on net value. 

Items forming geographical protection besides duty: 

Consular certificate 0.02 

Inland freight In Japan .24 

Shipping charges In Japan .15 

Freight, ocean 1. 80 

Breakage— 1 per cent .07 

Custom brokerage (proportional) .08 

Cartage to store . 25 

Marine Insurance .05 

3.81 

Bqual to 40 per cent on net value. 

Cost landed at New York by present tariff 14.68 

Bqual to 223} per cent on net value. 

Cost landed at New York under proposed compound duties 18. 88 

Bqual to 283} per cent on net value, 

CONCLUSION. 

We feel that the facts hereinbefore set forth clearly demonstrate 
that the proposition contended for by the domestic potter is unreason- 
able and unjustifiable. Your committee has before you the statements 
made by several parties in the interest of the domestic potters. It is 
apparent that these gentlemen do not agree among themselves a? to 
the measure of relief or the manner in which relief shall be applied* 
Mr. Burgess suggests a plan for assessing duties on wholesale prices 
in this country. Mr. Wells says he doesn't think much of that 
scheme, and he suggests in turn the present rates of duty with an 
additional specific duty of 1 cent a pound on white and 2 cents a 
pound on decorated china. Neither the one nor the other of these 
plans has any merit, and we think that the examples and facts set 
forth in this statement are so clarifying as to warrant your committee 
in dismissing them from further consideration. 

We feel that the domestic potter has been fostered and nurtured 
to the point where it is manifest that the nurturing has been to his 
disadvantage rather than otherwise. Ever since 1789 this industry 
has been protected in constantly increasing measure. Starting off at 
that time with 10 per cent, reaching to-day 60 per cent, with an actual 
protection of 95 per cent, they now have the temerity to come for- 
ward and request that this rate shall be still further increased to 150 
per cent, 200 per cent, and 250 per cent. 

Other industries in their infancy have been protected, have grown 
strong by virtue of the protection, and are now willing to come for- 
ward honestly and say, "Gentlemen, we don't need protection." 
Why is it that the potters, after this long lapse of time, are still in 
their infancy, incapable of standing on their own feet, still demand- 
ing help from Congress, still asserting that, for the purpose of build- 
ing up this industry and securing some measure oi profit, it is nec- 
essary that the American people shall be taxed in a greater degree 
than they have been heretofore ? For, manifestly, the argument in its 
final analysis means that foreign competition wall be shut out and 

75941— H. Doc. 1505, 60-2— vol 1 64 
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that the domestic potter shall be enabled to increase the price of his 
wares to the ultimate consumer, that he, the potter, may thereby 
benefit 

The doctrine upon which the administration is at present basing its 
prosecution of the trusts is substantially that anlionest and fair com- 
petition is the life of trade. Monopolies are abhorrent, yet these gen- 
tlemen, in the face of the unanimous trend of public opinion, are 
demanding at your hands the creation of a monopoly, the destruction 
of competition, and the excessive taxation of the American people. 

Their position is untenable and unrighteous. These duties mould 
not be increased; on the contrary, we know and they know that, 
under the act of 1894, when the duties were 30 per cent and 35 per 
cent they were manufacturing and selling better goods than they are 
to-aay; that this line of protection was ample and more than suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the Republican platform, upon which 
the Republican party rode to success in November last. 

We theref ore respectfully request that the duties to be provided for 
in the act which is about to be passed be fixed at 80 and 35 per cent. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Jerome Jones, 
George W. Kinney, 
E. H. Pitkin, 
Committee of National Association 
Of Wholesalers in Crockery and Glass. 



New York, June 11 ', 1908. 

Dear Sir: The transcontinental railroad companies are to hold a 
meeting on Wednesday, the 24th instant, at Chicago, HI., to consider 
the amendment of the proposed advance in freight rates on oriental 
goods. 

In order to present before them why the preferential rate from 
Pacific coast to inland common points on through import Japanese 
china ware is not unjust discrimination on domestic china ware, it is 
vitally important for us to obtain the opinion of the large dealers 
handling both domestic and import china wares. We would there- 
fore greatly appreciate it if you will kindly set forth in writing your 
opinion on the following questions, viz: 

In your opinion and from vour experience, does Japanese china 
ware come in competition witn domestic china? 

If Japanese china ware does not compete, kindly give reasons. 

If Japanese china ware does compete, to what extent? 

Trusting you will appreciate the necessity of favoring us with a 
prompt response, and thanking you in advance for same, we are, 
Yours, very truly, 

Morimusa Brob. 

Baltimore, June iS, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., New York. 

Gentlemen : We are in receipt of yours of the 17th instant asking 
our opinion as to whether or npt Japanese china comes into competi- 
tion with domestic china. We can not see how there could possibly 
be any conflict or competition between the two, as it is an altogether 
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different line of goods from that made in this country; and while it 
is true that a great quantity of it is sold, yet in our opinion instead 
of this being to the detriment of the American manufacturers, it is 
really an advantage, as it stimulates the sale of all goods in our line 
by making the line more attractive, and thus .inducing people to buy 
when they might otherwise not be attracted. 

We feel it will be an unjust discrimination to make any change in 
the existing freight arrangements, and not only interfere with the 
sale of Japanese porcelains, but also for reasons given above it will 
injure the sale of pottery in general, including domestic* 
Yours, truly, 

Berry Bros. & Fresoh. 



Baltimore, June 19, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimttra Bros., 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : Replying to yours of June 17, with reference to meet- 
ing of transcontinental railroad companies at Chicago on Wednes- 
day, the 24th instant, to consider proposed advance in freight rates 
on oriental goods from the Pacific coast to inland points, we would 
say we can not see why these goods in question, made in Japan and 
oi a distinctive manufacture, should, in any way, be considered as 
competing with American earthenware. 

Tne great bulk of these productions are recognized at once by the 
merest novice as Japanese goods, and are everywhere so sold. 

There is no attempt on the part of the American potter to make 
goods of the same character of decorations and designs. In other 
words, there is no production made in this country that we know of to 
take tne place of these goods that it is now proposed to discriminate 
against. Buyers throughout the country want Japanese goods, and 
Japanese goods they wfll have, and if the merchant has no oriental 

E reductions to offer to the small buyer he will purchase what is offered 
im in American and English earthenware, German china, etc, but 
this does not complete his stock, and china and earthenware of 
Japanese manufacture are readily sold him in addition to these lines, 
because there is a demand for these goods, which are so distinctive in 
their general make-up that no other lines can or do take their place. 
The retail buyer readily recognizes Japanese ware, and when he wants 
a piece from the Orient nothing else will exactly take its place. To- 
day no up-to-date crockery store can help showing, in addition to 
American and English earthenware, Frencn and German chinas, etc., 
a line of Japanese earthenware and china. 

One of these lines does not detract from or hurt the sale of the 
other, but they all go together to make up the up-to-date progressive 
crockery stock. 

Of course, in so far as they are both things to eat, corn competes 
with wheat, but it would be most foolish to discriminate against corn 
from any such argument as this, and in our judgment there is as little 
reason to discriminate against Japanese china in favor of American 
earthenware. 

Yours, truly, Giles W. Quarles Compant. 
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Baltimore, June 19, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Brothers, 

New York. 
Gentlemen : We have yours of the 17th instant and replying to 
same beg to say that it is our opinion that Japanese china ware does 
not to any appreciable extent come in competition with domestic 
china. We make this statement based on our experience for many 
years in handling both lines, and to our mind it would require a 
great stretch of the imagination to class the two lines together and 
consider them as competing lines. The Japanese ware does unques- 
tionably compete with many makes of German and Austrian china, 
and in making purchases we always compare one against the other, 
but it has never yet occurred to us to consider Japanese ware against 
domestic lines. 

Yours, truly, H. P. Chandler Sons & Go. 



Philadelphia, June 19, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., 

61fi Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen. Your letter of the 17th instant to hand. In reply 
we wish to state that while we do not handle any domestic china we 
know from past experiences that Japanese china does not come in 
competition at all with the domestic product 
Yours, truly, 

Herino & Jahk. 



New York, June 19, 1908. 
Morimura Bros. 

Dear Sirs: Your letter of June 18 received and carefully noted. 
My opinion on question No. 1 is this: 

Japanese ware does not come in competition with domestic wares, 
because the quality is different to anything obtainable in domestic 
ware and the decorations are entirely different to any ever attempted 
on domestic ware. After giving the matter careful thought, I think 
it's absurd for anyone to imply that there is any competition in Japa- 
nese goods and domestic goods. 

I feel certain that any fair decision from anyone competent to 
judge this will sustain my opinion. 

Very truly, yours, A. J. Schinagx* 



Philadelphia, Pa., June 19, 1908. 
Morimura Brothers, 

Blfi Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : Yours of the 17th received and contents noted. 

In answer to your question, " Does Japanese china compete with 

other wares? " I can say that I consider it in a class by itself ; that it 

does not compete in any way with any other china made. In fact, I 

think it helps the sale of other wares in making the china department 
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more attractive and fascinating, which creates enthusiasm among the 
retail buyers. It not only helps the sale of Japanese goods, but helps 
the sale of all other makes of china ware. 



Yours; respectfully, 



N. Snellenbubo & Co., 
Per J. J. Heed. 



Philadelphia, June 19, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., 

51fi Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen : Referring to your circular letter of the 17th regard- 
ing the present preferential rate from the Pacific coast to inland 
points on Japanese china ware, would say that we do not consider that 
these rates are unfair or that they discriminate against the domestic 
manufacturers of china ware. 

We handle largely Japanese, French, German, and American china 
ware, and we do not consider that the Japanese goods come in direct 
competition with domestic goods, as goods of the same quality and 
decoration are not made in this country. 

It is. therefore our opinion that the only manner in which the im- 
portation of Japanese china affects the American manufacturers of 
china ware is that the sales of American goods might be increased 
if the Japanese goods were not used in this country. 
Yours, very truly, { 

Fisher, Bruce A Go. 
J. G. A. F. 

Boston, June 19, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Brothers, 

New York. 
Dear Sirs: Replying to yours of the 17th instant regarding the 
proposed advance in freight rates on oriental goods, would say in our 
opinion and from our experience Japanese china ware scarcely com- 
petes at all with domestic china, for the reason that the character of 
the ware puts it in a class by itself, as there is nothing made in this 
country of the same general character. 

We believe that the freight rates on these goods should be kept as 
low as possible in order to encourage the exchange of products be- 
tween this country and Japan which not onljr enriches the American 
people but which brings a revenue to the United States Government 
from the duties collected. 
Truly, yours, 

Jones, McDufpe & Stratton Co., 
By Theodore Jones, 

Assistant Treasurer. 



Pittsburg, Pa., June 19, 1908. 
Morimura Bros., 

BJfi Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen : Referring to your letter of the 17th instant regard- 
ing an opinion as to the competition between Japanese and domestic 
china, our experience has taught us that there is no competition. 
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The consumers of Japanese china have an entirely different taste 
regarding decorations from those using domestic china. 

VTe believe a gpeat majority of those purchasing Japanese china 
use it for decorative purposes, while the American is put to a practi- 
cal use. Evidence of this is proven by the fact that pieces or open 
stock patterns can usually be obtained to add to sets or supply broken 
pieces and can not be done in Japanese china. 

The ornaments and so forth, the treatment of the decoration of 
American and Japanese china is so dissimilar that it allows even 
no comparison for competition. 

Yours, truly, Lipman & Lipman, 

PitUburg, Pa. 

Boston, June 19. 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros.. 

New York City. 
Dear Sirs: As large handlers of both domestic and imported 
wares we wish to protest against the withdrawal of the preferential 
freight rates from the Pacific coast on oriental goods. We can see 
no reason for this action, as there is no competition between oriental 
and domestic china. The goods are of a very different class from any- 
thing made in this country, or that was ever attempted to be made. 
As a matter of fact, oriental goods are in a class by themselves, and 
do not compete with either domestic or European china. 
Tours, truly, 

Mitchell Woodbury Co. 
Charles H. Woodburt, 

President. 



Buffalo, N. T., June 19, 1908. 
Morimura Bros., 

BJfi Broadway ) New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: In our opinion Japanese china ware does not com- 
pete with domestic china ware. 

Nearly all domestic china is made up in dinner ware only, and as 
nearly all Japanese china is made up in fancy wares only, nenoe, no 
competition. 

In our opinion the decorations and shapes of Japanese china wares 
put it beyond domestic competition. 

Yours, truly, The Sweeney Company. 



Minneapolis, Minn., June 20, 1908. 
Morimura Bros., 

Blfi Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen : Replying to yours of the 18th instant regarding pro- 
posed advance in freight rates on oriental goods, from our experi- 
ence and in our opinion Japanese china ware does not enter into com- 
petition with domestic china ware in any way. Domestic china is 
almost entirely staple and for every-day use, while the Japanese china 
is fancy, ornamental, and art ware, and used for entirely different 
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purposes. Goods of this class, or even similar, are not produced in 
this country. Therefore neither one is in competition with the other. 
Yours, truly, 

McDonaid Bbothess Company. 

J. E. A. Keefb. 

Rochester, N. Y., June £0, 1908. 
Morimttra Bros., 

Noa. 5Jfi-5h8 Broadway, New York City. 

Gentlemen: Your favor of the 17th instant has been received, 
calling our attention to a meeting of the transcontinental railway 
companies, to be held # on Wednesday, the 24th instant, at Chicago, 
HI., to consider the amendment of the proposed advance in freight 
rates on oriental goods, and requesting our opinion as dealers in both 
domestic and imported china wares on this question. 

We do not believe the preferential rates from the Pacific coast to 
common inland points on through import Japanese china ware con- 
stitutes an unjust discrimination against domestic china. The Japa- 
nese china ware, in our opinion, does not compete to any considerable 
extent with domestic china. The lines in Japanese are different from 
anything produced by domestic manufacturers, both in body and 
decorative treatment. The wares are not used very generally for 
ordinary table use, with a possible exception of a very few articles. 
They are in an entirely distinct class and really constitute a line of 
novelties and fill a want that is not met by the producers of domestic 
china. 

For these reasons we do not believe that the preferential rate would 
work any injury to the manufacturers of or dealers in domestic china. 

We thank you for bringing the matter to our attention and hope 
that the preferential rate may be continued. 
Yours, truly, 

W. H. Glennt A Co. 
By J. 

Fremont, Ohio, June £0, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimttra Bros., 

New York. 
Gentlemen : Your communication of the 17th received, regarding 
p rop osed advance in freight rates on oriental goods. # 

We do not believe that Japanese china competes in any way with 
the domestic Any line of goods entering the competitive lists must 
of necessity possess asimilarity ; be it in design, general appearance, 
or of use. This can hardly be said of Japanese ware as compared with 
the domestic. 

Japanese china furnishes a need of medium-priced china for use 
and ornament, the price being within reach of all. Increase the 
freight rates, consequently the price of china, the sale will materially 
decline, and as domestic china really does not compete with the jap. 
the loss will chiefly fall to the china merchant. 

Trusting that you will succeed to defeat the proposed increase of 
rates, we are, 

Yours, truly, The A. Beesch Co., 

Per J. S. Singu. 
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Philadelphia, June 19, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimuha Bros., 

646 Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen : We are in receipt of yours of the 17th, and from oar 
experience the Japanese chinaware has no competition. It gives the 
china business a stimulant that can not be equaled by any other ware. 
The decorations, shapes, and quality are far superior to any other 
goods and the prices are within the reach of all. 

We feel that any change whatever in the rate would be a serious 
handicap to a grade of goods that we consider absolutely the beet 
and most attractive in china. 

Yours, very truly, L. H. Parke & Co. 



Louisville, Ky., June 20, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimuha Bros., 

No. 646 Broadway, New York City. 

Gentlemen: We understand that the transcontinental railroad 
companies are to hold a meeting on Wednesday, the 24th instant, and 
consider the movement of the proposed advance in freight rates on 
oriental goods, and in reference to this would state we can not under- 
stand why they wish to do so, as they do in no way interfere with any 
goods made in America or for the American market. 

This is a class of goods that the American manufacturers could not 
make in competition, either in workmanship or designs, and we can 
not understand why there should be any advance on rates, as they 
are at present sufficiently high, making the goods expensive enough 
by the time we get them in the house. 

We trust you shall use every effort to explain to the railroad com- 
mission that these goods will not interfere with anything made in 
this country. 

Hoping to hear from you real soon regarding this matter, we 
remain. 

Yours, truly, Chas. Rosenheim Go. 



Boston, Mass., June 19, 1908. 
Morimuha Bros., 

No. 646 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: In reply to your query, " Does Japanese china ware 
come in competition with domestic china?" we answer most em- 
phatically, " No." 

The class of ware and the styles and methods of decoration are so 
entirely different that it is impossible to find any line of American 
manufacture that, to our mind and from our experience, we could 
believe might be affected by competition with Japanese china. 
Very truly, yours, 

Houghton & Dutton Ox, 
Per J. J. Cxtrry, Buyer. 
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Baltimore, June tO, 1908. 
Messrs. Mobimuka Bros., 

New York. 

Gentlemen : Answering your communication of June 17 relative 
to the consideration of the amendment of the proposed advance in 
freight rates on oriental goods, in which you desire our opinion, viz: 

If, in our opinion and from experience, we consider Japanese china 
ware to come in competition witn domestic china? We beg to state 
that, in our opinion, Japanese china ware does not enter into competi- 
tion with any domestic china whatsoever. 

The products of our domestic potteries are principally toilet and 
dinner ware, and pertaining to the former the American potteries 
compete only with England in that line, whereas the latter line — 
dinner ware — we have as competitors Germany, Austria, France, and 
England, but none, to our knowledge, comes from the Orient, thus 
showing that the fancy pieces and novelties that are imported from 
Japan come only in competition with Germany, Austria, and France 
and not this country. 

As we handle china and pottery from almost any part of the globe, 
we feel confident that our statement is about correct 

Wishing you great success, we are 

Yours, very truly, S. Eokhaus. 



Washington, D. C, June £0, 1908. 
Mobimxtra Bros., 

548 Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen : Replying to your letter of recent date requesting my 
opinion as to whether Japanese china ware comes in competition with 
domestic china or not, I beg to state that from the experience of a 
great number of years in handling Japanese and domestic china ware 
my opinion is that Japanese china ware does in no wise compete or 
come in competition with domestic goods. 

Very truly, yours, J. Hertzbesg. 



Toledo, Ohio, June 20, 1908. 

Gentlemen: We understand that the transcontinental railroad 
companies are to hold a meeting in Chicago to consider the amend- 
ment of an advance in the freight rates on oriental goods. We are 
wholesale dealers in foreign and domestic china and object very much 
to an advance of freight rates on Japanese china and can see no reason 
why freight rates should be advanced on Japanese china. Japanese 
china does not come in competition with American china. It is in a 
class by itself and does not take the place of domestic china. There is 
nothing made in this country of the same nature. 

Our domestic potteries of china produce principally useful articles 
for the table in hotels and for private use, while the Japanese china 
imported to this country consist principally of fancy pieces for deco- 
rative purposes, and are decorated in a different manner than in any 
other country. 
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Please give this your consideration and make no changes in the 
freight rates on Japanese china, and much oblige. 
Yours, truly, 

The Daudt Glass & Cbocjlery Co. 
C. Daudt. 



Chicago, III., June £0, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., 

No. 5Jfi Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Your favor of the 17th instant, relative to meeting 
that the transcontinental railroad companies are to hold in this city 
on the 24th instant, at hand, and we are very much surprised to learn 
that they are contemplating advancing the freight rates on oriental 
goods. 

In view of the fact that the Japanese china in no way interferes or 
competes directly or indirectly with American manufactured china 
in styles, shapes, decoration, etc, we wish to state that if the rates 
on this class of merchandise are advanced it would certainly seem 
unjust discrimination. 

Owing to the very fact that the decorations on Japanese china ware 
in all cases are so different and so truly characteristic of Japanese 
designs and ideas only, would clearly indicate that it in no way com- 
petes with the china ware manufactured in this country. We sin- 
cerely trust that you will succeed in presenting before this committee 
convincing facts that will prove to them that the rates from the 
Pacific coast to inland common points on through imports of Japanese 
china ware should not be advanced, and if they are it is a proceed- 
ing which will not only be detrimental and curtail the sale of these 
goods, but would also on that account eventually prove a detriment 
to the freight carriers in loss of freight of this merchandise. 
Yours, very truly, 

Bfrley & Tyrrell Co. 
Roehlino, 



Sandusky, Ohio, June SO, 1908. 
Morimura Bros., New York. 

Gentlemen : In reply to your inquiry regarding our experience or 
opinion as to Japanese china entering into competition with the 
domestic china, you might just as well say that tin pie plates might 
take the place of wood picnic plates. 

We handle both domestic and Japanese ware, and w© don't see 
where they conflict with each other, as they are entirely different 
goods. One does not have any relationship to the other, as they are 
used for entirely different purposes. All the Japanese ware we sell 
is for ornamental purposes and the domestic ware is for practical pur- 

Yours, truly, Lehman & Sohecis. 
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Cleveland, June 20, 1908. 

MoiIMURA BROS., 

648 Broadway, New York. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your communication of June 17, in 
which you ask our opinion as to whether Japanese china comes in 
competition with domestic china, will say there can be no competition 
between Japanese and domestic china, as the latter does not exist, 
commercially speaking. The only competition there could be on the 
Japanese chma (in our estimation) would be between Japanese and 
French or German porcelains, as the heavy wares made in this coun- 
try could not in any way affect the sale of Japanese china, Japanese 
china being largely used for fancy decorated pieces, while the domes- 
tic manufacturers turn out nothing except earthenware suitable for 
dinner table ware. 

In our opinion any further cost in transportation would simply 
result in a discrimination against Japan as compared with France and 
Germany and have no effect whatever on American industries. 
Yours, respectfully, 

The May Co. 

Milwaukee, June 20, 1908. 
Morimuha Brothers, 

New York. 
Gentlemen : Replying to your letter of June 17 in reference to a 
meeting of the transcontinental lines at Chicago to consider a pro- 

S>sed advance in rates on oriental goods, would say, so far as unjust 
scrimination on domestic china ware is concerned, there is very little, 
if any, comparison or competition — we know of none — between the 
two classes of goods. We make clay pipes in this country ? but when 
the people who understand the imported clay pipes are m need of 
them they purchase the pipe made in Vallander, Germany, where the 

Snuine clay pipe is made, and the rate on this commodity from Vsd- 
ader to Chicago or Milwaukee is 40 cents a hundredweight; so it 
is with Japanese china. The imj>ort rate effective at this time on 
Japanese china ware gives the carrier a fair compensation when com- 
pared with import rates in effect via Atlantic ports. If, however, tie 
rates are advanced, it will necessarily follow that the traffic will be 
diverted to New York via water, thence via rail and lake or canal and 
lake to this territory. 

Eespectfully, G. M. Barrett Co. 

Toledo, Ohio, June 19, 1908. 
Morimuba Brothers, 

No. 546 Broadway, New York City. 

Gentlemen.: We understand that the transcontinental railroad 
companies are to hold a meeting in Chicago to consider a proposed 
advance in freight rates on oriental goods. We wish to file our views 
in reference to this matter. 

Paper lanterns are not made in this country. 

Japanese parasols are not made in this country. 

Japanese fans are not made in this country. 

The above do not come into American competition. 
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Japanese china does not in our estimation come into competition 
with domestic china, as the clay out of which the Japanese china ifl 
made is not, to the best of our belief, imported into this country. Most 
of the manufacturers import their clays and mix with the domestic 
clay, from which the domestic china is made. Japanese china does 
not compete with the domestic make, as the domestic manufacturers 
do not make anything that competes with Japanese china. Japanese 
china is entirely distinct in its character. We handle Japanese, Ger- 
man, and American china, and are fully competent to judge regarding 
this matter. It would be unjust for the railroad companies to make 
any discrimination on rates on Japanese goods of above makes. 
Yours, respectfully, 

DuNSCOMB & Co. 



St. Louis, June 80 y 1908. 
Morimura Bros., 

6Jfi Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Replying to your favor of the 17th, beg to advise that 
under no circumstances do we consider Japenese china ware competes 
with American-made chinaware. 
Yours, truly, 

Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co, 
Per A. P. Lyons. 



Cincinnati, Ohio, June SO, 1908. 
Morimura Bros. 

Dear Sirs : In regard to agitation of advancing railroad rates, will 
say they are too high now. Also, that Japanese ware is now paying 
higher rate than German china, and neither of these lines come in 
competition with American ware. 

We remain, respectfully, yours, 

Thb Lewis A Neblett Oo^ — 
Joseph Levy, President. 

Cleveland, June ££, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., 

548 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : In reply to your favor of June 17, will say that we 
do not believe that Japanese china competes in any way with domestic 
goods. 

Yours, truly,. The Geo. H. Bowman Company, 

Geo. H. Bowman, President. 



Kansas City, Mo., June £0, 1908. 
Morimura Bros., 

BJfi Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen: We have your letter of June 18 ? in which you ask 
us to make statement giving our opinion regarding Japanese china 
being a competitor of domestic china, further expressing ourselves 
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as to the justice of the preferential rate from Pacific coast to inland 
common points. As a distributor of both Japanese and domestic 
china, will say that we have not found the Japanese china to be 
strictly a competitor of the domestic china, owing to the fact that 
the Japanese china runs almost exclusively to oad pieces, usually 
classed as bric-a-brac, while the domestic china consists almost en- 
tirely of porcelain dinner ware. While a number of American pot- 
teries make a small line of fancy china, it is of different character 
that it puts it in an individual class separate from the Japanese lines. 
Trusting the above is satisfactory, we are, 
Very truly, yours, 

Jones Dry Goods Co., 
By W. A. P. 

Leavenworth, Kans., June £0, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., 

646 Broadway , New York % N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: Replying to yours of June 18, regarding freight on 
Japanese imported goods via Pacific coast, would say that we, as 
handlers of ooth foreign and domestic goods, including Japanese 
ware, can not see where there is any unjust discrimination in the 
way of freight on Japanese goods versus American goods from the 
fact that they do not come in competition in any respect with any 
domestic goocls in this line that we know of. The Japanese china 
is a line of goods in a class by themselves, of which no American or 
domestic manufacturers come in competition with them in any way. 
We do not consider that there is any competition whatever, and con- 
sequently we fail to see where there is any discrimination in freights 
on the commodities of the different countries. 
Very respectfully, 

C. L. Knapp & Co. 

New York, June £2, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., 

646 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen : Replying to yours of June 18 in regard to Jap china 
ware competing with domestic crockery, would say that in our line 
there is no competition whatever, as domestic crockery is made of 
heavier material and is used for ordinary every-day wear, while Jap 
china, especially the class we use, is more for bric-a-brac or of a nov- 
elty nature, and in our business one could not take the place of the 
other. 

Yours, very truly, S. H. Kress & Co. 

Lincoln, Nebr., June £0, 1908. 
Morimura Bros., 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : In our experience in the china business we have never 
considered Japanese china as coming in competition with domestic- 
made china, as the make of the ware, decoration, etc., are so dissimilar 
that we do not consider it in the same class whatever, the one being 
entirely foreign to the other. We do not know of any class of china 
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ware being produced in the United States that could possibly be ac- 
cepted in competition with Japanese china ware, and we do not see 
how any discrimination can occur in domestic china ware in this 
connection. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Budgb & Gubnzel Compant, 
Geo. J. Brown. 

Des Moines, Iowa, June £0, 1908. 
Morimxtra Bros., 

Nos. Blfi ana 648 Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen: It is our experience, after thirty years of handling 
both domestic and Japanese ware, that they do not compete with each 
other in the least. The character of the oody of the goods is not at 
all alike and the character of the articles imported from Japan are 
not like the articles made in America. For example, the Japanese 
china which comes to this country is mostly vases, comb and brush 
trays, powder boxes, hair receivers, and other articles for the ladies 
toilet, and domestic stuff is mostly dinner ware for kitchen and table 
purposes. Ninety per cent of domestic stuff is thoroughly opaque, 
and of a soft body. Japanese ware is thoroughly vitrified and of a 
hard body. This is true of 90 per cent of the goods — domestic goods 
as compared with Japanese ware. None of the ware we import is 
dinner ware; by that we mean we do not import dinner sets or 
tea sets. We do import cups and saucers, but they are fancy cups 
and saucers and do not match any lines of dinner ware; that class of 
cups and saucers are not made in this country. The only country 
that Japanese goods compete with to any extent is German goods. 
In character and quality and value the Japanese and German are 
more nearly alike, but there is nothing in character, quality, or value 
in domestic makes that compare with Japanese, as you will see by 
putting a $10 lot of domestic ware of the most varied assortment 
possible in one bunch and a $10 lot of the most varied assortment 
from Japan. You will see they are not alike and do not compete 
with each other in value, texture of ware, or appearance. 
Earnestly, yours, 

Brinsmaid & Co^ 
Per F. T. B. 

Chicago, June **, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimxtra Bros., 

5Jfi Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen: Your letter under date of June 17 did not arrive 
until Saturday, too late to reply, so I hurry answer by fast mail, 
putting on a 10-cent stamp for special delivery, hoping that the reply 
will arrive in time to be considered. 

In our opinion Japanese china does not compete in any way with 
goods made in America. We are large handlers of goods manufac- 
tured in America, and feel qualified from our experience to pass upon 
this question. America does not make any china ware yet of a gnde 
that competes with that imported from Japan. 
Yours, truly, 

Pitkin & Brooks, 
Per J. W. Baoox*. 
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Syracuse, N. Y., June 22, 1908. 
Mobimttra Bros., 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : In reply to yours of June 18th relative to the advance- 
ment of freight rates, tnat in our twenty-three years of experience in 
the crockery business we would say very positively that Japanese 
china does not come into competition with domestic china ware. 

The reason of not competing is in the fact that they copy^ German 
and French factories, using designs and patterns that American pot- 
teries would ignore. Another reason is in the fact that American pot- 
teries do not go into the fancy novelties that the Japanese do, Ameri- 
cans confining themselves to the more practical articles, such as 
dinner and toilet ware. 

We use several thousand dollars' worth of Japanese goods annually 
and we find that our American line is not losing by the large amount 
of Japanese used. 

The Japanese wares are hurting the Austrian and French wares. 
We can absolutely see no reason why freight rates should be advanced 
if the only question at issue is the competition with domestic china 
ware. 

Yours, truly, 

Hudson Crockery Co., 
W. H. Hudson, Manager. 

New York, June 23, 1908. 
Morimura Brothers, 

61fi Broadway, New York City. 

Gentlemen : Replying to your letter of June 18, " re transconti- 
nental railroadcompany and freight question appertaining thereto," 
we wish to advise you that according to our experiences in the retail- 
ing of Japanese goods that we can not conceive that the Japanese 
goods compete in any way with domestic-made goods. So far as we 
know, Japanese china of practical sizes or useful sizes is never bought 
by consumers except as a novelty. We do not think that any Ameri- 
can consumer would consider buying Japanese cups and saucers, for 
example, on a question of merit as to their durability, and only buys 
them because they are a novelty, and not for the practical use they 
may get out of them. 

fn all of our experiences we never have yet known of a single in- 
stance, other than stated above, wherein Japanese china intended for 
practical uses replaces any American production. I have no doubt 
that this comes about from the fact that all consumers know that 
Japanese china is not durable. 

Yours, truly, F. W. Woolworth & Co. 

C. P. Case, Vice-President. 



Boston, Mass., June 28, 1908. 
Morimura Brothers, 

Blfi and 648 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: In my opinion, and from my experience, Japanese 
china wares do not come in competition with domestic china, because 
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the wares and decorations are entirely different from any domestic 
wares and are also different from anything possible or ever attempted 
in domestic wares. 

M. J. DONOOHUB, 

Buyer for Messrs. Henry Siegel Company r , Boston, Ma 



Indianapolis, June £8, 1908. 
Morimura Brothers, 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Replying to yours of the 17th, will say that Japanese 
china positively does not enter into competition with domestic china, 
because it is in an entirely different class. It is distinctive in its 
style and could not be sold to replace domestic china. 

It no more competes with American goods than teakwood does 
with oak. 

Yours, respectfully, Hollwbg & 



Morimura Brothers, 

5Ifi Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen : Replying to your inquiry of the 17th, beg to say in 
answer to your first question that we ao not think that Japanese 
china ware seriously competes with domestic china for the reason 
that Japanese china is peculiarly oriental and more of a novelty, 
whereas domestic china is much more staple in character. Our ex- 
perience with Japanese china warrants our saying that it is a strong 
trade attraction. 

Yours, very truly, 

The Lion Dry Goods Co^ 
Jno. Wheiner, Jr. 
June 22, 1908. 

Davenport, Iowa, June 29, 1908. 
Morimura Bros., New York City. 

Gentlemen : We are in receipt of your letter dated June 18, and 
note from the same that the transcontinental railroad companies 
are to hold a meeting in Chicago to consider amending the proposed 
advances in freight rates on oriental goods. We note further that 
you desire us to give our opinion as to whether Japanese goods inter- 
fere in any way with domestic goods. In reply, wish to state that 
Japanese china in no way competes with the domestic chinaj princi- 
pally for the reason that there is no such a thing as domestic china. 
The domestic potteries have, for some time, gotten mxt specialties in 
fancy lines in semiporcelain ; but we fail to see, however, where the 
importation of Japanese china would in any way interfere with these 
goods. The principal reason for this opinion is that most of the 
specialties gotten out by the domestic potteries are principally salads, 
jugs, cakes, and such items to retail at from 26 cents to 50 cents each; 
whereas the Japanese china, especially of late, has run into higher- 

{)riced goods, into smaller goods, and in fact, into totally different 
ines. 

We can honestly state that we do not see where there should be a 
conflict between the Japanese and domestic wares, and would con- 
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rider it quite a blow to the sale of Japanese china if the same would 
have to be advanced in price, which naturally would have to be done 
if an advance is made in freight rates. As it stands now, the Japa- 
nese china sells in addition to domestic wares, and if the prices ad- 
vance it will curtail the sale of Japanese china without advancing 
the sale of domestic specialties. 

Yours, truly, Western China Co., 

By A. E. Harms. 

St. Louis, June 22, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., New York. 

Dear Sirs : In reference to Japanese china. We think it does not 
enter into competition with any domestic goods whatsoever. It is 
an entirely different grade of goods. The principal output of the 
domestic potters is table and dinner ware, while the Japanese goods 
we are handling are simply ornamental and such goods which are 
not made in this country. 
Yours, truly, 

St. Louis Glass & Queensware Co., 
F. Bremermann, President. 



St. Joseph, Mo., June 22, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., 

New York City. 
Gentlemen: Yours of the 18th received to-day and this answer 
will hardly reach you in time to be used in Chicago on the 24th. 

In our opinion Japanese china ware does not come in competition 
with domestic china ware, for the reason that there are no goods of 
similar character or texture made in the United States. 
Very respectfully, 

Regnier & Shoup Crockery Co. 



Lincoln, Nebr., June 82, 1908. 
It. H. Contiss, 

Agent of the Trans-Continental Freight Bureau, 

135 Adams St., Chicago, Flo. 
Dear Sir: We understand that the trans-continental railroads are 
to hold a meeting on the 24th instant at Chicago to consider the 
amendment of the proposed advance in freight rates on oriental 
goods. As we are large importers of oriental china, we wish to reg- 
ister a protest against any material increase of the present freight 
rates from the Orient for the following reasons: First, that Japanese 
china is classed distinctly by itself; second, no part of it conflicts 
or compares with anything made by the American potteries, there- 
fore would not interfere with any of their manufactures in the least ; 
third, if rates are materially increased it would simply turn that part 
of the trade to German or English manufacturers. 
We trust that present rates will continue in force. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Carl Funke, 
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Bublington, Iowa, June 0g, 1908. 
Morimuka Bros., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: In reply to yours of the 18th, we are free to state 
that the Japanese china imported through you for us does not in any 
way conflict with domestic china ware. The grade of goods which 
we get are all fancy articles and fancy pieces ; a different grade of 
goods from what are manufactured in domestic china, as far as we 
know, or have had offered to us. We therefore do not think that the 
Japanese china imported by us conflicts in any way with the Ameri- 
can ware. If tt were a line of dinner ware or every :: day household 
articles, such as are manufactured by the china people in this coun- 
try 2 it might be considered a competing line; but since these goods are 
entirely different as far as their shapes, styles, and uses are con- 
cerned, we can not see any reason for advancing freight rates on 
these goods on account of their competing with the domestic ware. 

Trusting our communications may be of some consequence in this 
matter, we are. 

ipectrully, yours, Benner Tea Compant, 

By A. J. Benner, Pre*. 



Dubuque, Iowa, June jR0, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Yours of the 18th instant just at hand in reference 
to proposed advance in freight rates on Japanese china. In reply 
we think we are safe in saying from our experience in marketing of 
Japanese china, they have not interfered with the sale of domestic 
china ware, as it is a class of goods that is entirely different from 
domestic goods. 

Yours, very truly, 

C. H. Becker Co., 
Per C. H. Becker, Pres. and Mngr. 



Cincinnati, June 83, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : In reply to your favor of the 17th instant in reference 
to the meeting to be held in Chicago on the 24th to consider the 
amendment to the proposed change in freight rate on oriental goods, 
would say that in our opinion Japanese china does not come in com- 
petition in the slightest with domestic china, as it is of an entirely 
different nature, and is not, and can not be manufactured in this 
country. In our opinion the advance of rates on this class of goods, 
for reasons mentioned above, would be very unjust 
Respectfully, yours, 

The Cincinnati Glass 4 China Co., 
Per Wm. F. Dodob, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Toledo, Ohio, June *$, 1908. 
Morimura Bros., 

546 Broadway, New York City. 9 ' 

Gentlemen : In reply to yours of the 17th instant would say that 
in our opinion and from our experience Japanese china ware does not 
come in competition with domestic china. 

We find Japanese china is in a class by itself; trade wanting Jap 
china can not be influenced to buy domestic ware. 

'Domestic fancy goods have no place in our establishment, there be- 
ing no sale for it We sell quantities of domestic dinner ware, which 
is a class of goods entirely different from Jap china, such as made by 
Japanese firms. 

Very respectfully, The W. L. Milner & Co. 

By Thompson. 



St. Joseph, Mo., June W, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Replying to your favor of the 18th instant, will state 
that we do not believe that Japanese china comes direct in competi- 
tion with domestic wares, as there is no goods of a similar kind or 
anything bordering on it made in this country, either in body or 
styles 01 decoration. There is no question but what an advance in 
freight rate would very materially decrease the import of these goods* 
as they will not bring any more money than we are now compelled 
to ask for them. We figure that the only class of goods that the 
Japanese china comes in contact with is some of the German china 
lines* so if freight rates are raised on Japanese goods it simply means 
that we will sell more German china. The domestic potteries gain 
nothing by it, neither do the Pacific Coast Railway Company, as they 
do not get much of the German china business. 
Yours, truly, 

George Cooke Crockery Co., 
By J. W. Patterson, Secretary. 



Denver, Colo., June «8, 1908. 
Trans-Continental Railway Company, 

Chicago, IU. 
Gentlemen : At a meeting which is to be held in your city on the 
24th instant to consider the amendment of the proposed advance in 
freight rates on oriental goods, beg to advise you that Japanese china 
ware does not come in competition with any domestic china., for the 
very reason there is nothing made in America similar to Japanese 
china, being in a line by itself, and no domestic line coming in com- 
petition with same. 

Tours, respectfully, The Carson Crockery Company. 
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Omasa, Nebr., June £3, 1908. 
Morimura Bros., New York, N. Y. 

Gejjtlemen : Replying to your letter of the 18th instant, we are 
large users of Japanese china, as you know, but the class of Japanese 
goods we purchase do not in any^ way conflict with ^domestic pat- 
terns, i. e., there is nothing made in the domestic line which, to our 
knowledge, would come in direct competition with Japanese china, 
as there is practically no dinner ware made in Japan which is being 
sold on the American market. We understand that, on account of 
their inability to make the larger pieces at anywhere near competing 
prices, there is no immediate danger of Japanese dinner ware coining 
into this country to compete with German or French china, which 
countries now practically control the china dinner-ware business in 
the United States. 

Yours, truly, Omaha Crockery Co. 

E. A. Hinrichs. 

Denver, Colo., June W, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., 

New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Replying to yours of June 18, we do not see hora 
Japanese china can in any way affect the domestic manufacturers, a 
they are not able to manufacture anything of the same quality oi 
that wiU take the place of these goods with the retailer, ana we trun 
that the advantageous rates which we have been getting for the la&t 
year will not be changed. 

Very truly, yours, The Joslin Dry Goods Co. 

Per N. 



Denver, Colo., June SS, 1908. 
Morimura Bros., 

546 Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen : We are in receipt of your circular letter of June 18 
and have carefully noted contents of same. 

In answer to your question as to whether or not Japanese china 
comes in competition with domestic chinaware, wish to say that any 
such supposition would be the height of absurdity, and not for a 
moment to be considered by any unbiased party who had carefully 
investigated the matter. It is absolutely different from the class of 
goods made in this country, and, in our opinion, comes into competi- 
tion (only to a limited extent) with Freilch china and some goods of 
Austrian and German makes. 
Trusting this will cover your question, we are, 
Yours, very truly, 

The Bernard Crockery Company, 

Importers and jobbers. 

Kansas City, June 6J^ 1908. 
Morimura Bros., New York. 

Gentlemen : Your letter of the 18th failed to reach us in time to 
reply in time for the meeting in Chicago to-day. We hope you will 
succeed in your effort to maintain the present preferential rate from 
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the Pacific coast Your goods do not in any way conflict with or 
affect the domestic product in china and earthenware, and we have 
no doubt you will be able to demonstrate this plainly to the commit- 
tee. Had your letter reached us earlier, we should have been glad to 
have presented our views on this subject more fully. 
Yours, truly, 

T. M. James & Sons. 



Memphis, Tenn., June 25, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., 

548 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Your letter of the 17th has just come to the notice of 
the writer, and are very sorry that we could not have replied sooner, 
as per your request 

Very truly, your friends, 

Memphis Queensware Co. 
R.D.G. 



Wichita, Kans., June 26, 1908. 
Messrs. Morimura Bros., New York. 

Gentlemen : Your letter o^ June 18, requesting our opinion of the 
proposed change by the Transcontinental Railroad Company, was 
only received by us to-day, and inasmuch as the meeting will be held 
to-morrow, any opinion we might express on this subject would be of 
little value to you. 

I do not understand the reason for the delay in receiving this letter. 
Yours, very truly, 

T. G. Fitch. 
P.M. 



Cedar Rapids, Iowa, June 27, 1908. 
Morimura Bros., 

New York City. 
Gentlemen: We have your favor of June 18, but as the writer 
was out of the city, I am afraid that this will not reach you in time 
to be of any benefit. 

I can not see in what way Japanese china competes with anything 
made in this country. Our reason for taking this position is that 
the output of the domestic potters is almost entirely m the shape of 
goods of a staple character, such as dinner and toilet ware; whereas 
practically all of the Japanese goods handled in this locality are 
more of an ornamental nature, and of a quality which domestic 
makers do not attempt to manufacture. 
Trusting this opinion will be of benefit to you, we remain, 
Yours, very truly, 

The Cook-Laurance Co., 
Day. 
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TEE HATIOHAI ASSOCIATION OF WHOLESALERS OF CROC KERY 
AND GLASS SUBMITS SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT RELATIVE 
TO SUGGESTED CLASSIFICATIONS. 

Washington, D. C, January 1, 1909. 

COMMITTBB ON WAYS AND MbAXB, 

House of Representatives. 

Gentlemen: The following statement in behalf of the National 
Association of Wholesalers in Crockeries and Glass is called forth in 
view of the representations which have been made by the committee 
in the interest of the domestic manufacturers. 

Itr has been abundantly demonstrated that this committee is de- 
sirous of securing the fullest possible information in regard to the 
tariff. Feeling as we do that certain allegations have Men made 
which have more the tendency to cloud than to clarify the issue, we 
desire to bring a few facts to your attention. 

Two committees have appeared here asking that in the new tariff 
bill the duties on pottery oe changed — one, representing the whole- 
salers of pottery in the United States, asks that the former rates of 30 
and 35 per cent be restored, and the other, representing the American 
manufacturers of pottery, asks for changes in the present method of 
levying duties which would result in a substantial increase in the pro- 
tection they now enjoy, and in many instances actually doubling the 
present rate, although it is only those ^ who have knowledge of the 
situation who appreciate the truth of this statement. 

The first suggestion of the American potters is that the present ad 
valorem rate be continued, but that upon earthenware a minimum 
specific duty be placed, and that the 55 per cent ad valorem rate 
upon white ware " shall not be in amount less than If cents per pound 
avoirdupois gross weight, including weight of all packages and pack- 
ing materials; " or if the earthenware be decorated or ornamented 
in any manner, the minimum specific rate shall be 2£ cents per pound, 
calculated in the same manner. Upon chinaware they ask for com- 
pound duties, continuing the present ad valorem rates of 55 per cent 
on white ware and adding a specific duty of 1 cent per pound (equal 
in some cases to 76 per cent in all), and for decorated wares the 
present ad valorem rate of 60 per cent and adding a specific duty of 
2 cents per pound (equaling 100 to 125 per cent in all). Upon 
glassware they request the imposition of complicated compound rates, 
involving the assessment of anywhere from 70 to 128 per cent instead 
of the present ad valorem of 60 per cent. 

As an excuse for these suggested changes they offer two reasons: 
One, that owing to great undervaluations on the part of foreign 
makers and American importers they are " getting onlv a fraction 
of the protection intended by Congress," ana, second, " on account 
of the lack of adequate protection for the development of this branch 
of the industry in the United States." 

These gentlemen are prolific in suggestions, and in case these com- 
pound duties are not granted they will be content if an ad valorem 
rate be assessed upon the wholesale selling value in the United States. 
This suggestion also is offered to prevent undervaluation. 
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UNDERVALUATION. 

Secretary Cortelyou recently made a suggestion that would be 
welcome to all parties interested or at least to all parties who are 
willing that the whole truth should be known, although possibly this 
suggestion will not be received with favor by the men who are willing 
and do make use of the charge of undervaluation to secure a measure 
of duty which they know would not be accorded as a mere matter of 
protection. He proposes that instead of the present word undervalua- 
tion being used as now, that in every case where the value of imported 
merchandise is voluntarily advanced by the importer on entry, or by 
the appraising officer, there shall be a distinction made and separate 
statistics kept of fraudulent undervaluation as contradistinguished 
from " advances to make market value," the two being absolutely 
different in intent and purpose. Although the domestic potters have 
come forward here asking tor additional protection on the ground of 
undervaluation, their own representative said " there had been no 
attempt made to discover or to prove fraudulent undervaluation," 
and again he says, " as I have said repeatedly, and I want to say em- 
phatically, I consider the great bulk of the importers of this country 
as honest men as any in tne china business." 

In the first place, we may as well say that either undervaluation does 
exist or that it does not. Either^the allegations made by the American 
manufacturers are true or else they are false. If their statement be 
true, then the fact is that Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago; Carson. 
Pirie, Scott & Co., of Chicago; The Barr Dry Goods Company, or 
St. Louis: Jordon Marsh & Co., of Boston; John Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia; James McCreery & Co., of Pittsburg and New York; 
Gimbell Brothers, of Philadelphia and Milwaukee, and other con- 
cerns of like standing are guilty of fraudulent practices and that 
they should be indicted, tried, and convicted ana suffer the pains, 
fines, and forfeitures that are provided for in the existing law. We 
make this statement and we refer to the names of these concerns for 
the reason that, say, with respect to German ware alone, these con- 
cerns are buying freely in the open markets of Germany from the 78 
factories that exist there. They are buying in competition with each 
other and they have no knowledge whatsoever of each other's invoices, 
which invoices are all submitted to the appraising officers on the entry 
of the merchandise, and it must be understood that the appraising 
officers have the opportunity, and in fact do compare all these in- 
voices. If there were any such thing as undervaluation, it would be 
absolutely necessary for every one of these men to undervalue, because 
the market value fixed by the appraising officers is the same for one 
and alL 

Not only would it be necessary for all the importers in this country 
to be in collusion in order to successfully undervalue, but it would 
be necessary for all the shippers on the other side to enter into the 
conspiracy. Mr. Burgess was perfectly well aware of this fact when 
he stated that there had been no attempt made to discover or to prove 
fraudulent undervaluation, but he is quite willing to impute fraud 
and allow this committee to be misled. 

For instance, he made reference to the fact that according to sta- 
tistics of the German Government, the value of crockery shipped from 
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that country to the United States amounted in round figures to $8,- 
000,000, whereas, according to our own statistics the imports from 
Germany were valued at $5,300,000, thereby indicating that the 
American importers had undervalued to the extent of $2,700,000. Mr. 
Burgess is an expert in the pottery business. He also spent, as he 
says, five years abroad in making investigations, and yet he was 
unable to offer any explanation witn regard to this matter, and when 
questioned on the subject by Mr. Clark, of Missouri, he was unable 
to say that this discrepancy existed in previous years. Apparently he 
was of opinion that it was due to the recent German agreement. This 
condition has attached for years, and it certainly seems amazing that 
an expert in this business was not aware of that fact Not only has it 
existed for years, but the explanation is perfectly simple, as will ap- 
pear from the following letters received from the Imperial German 
consulate-general in the city of New York : 

New York, December 0, 1908. 
Mr. James L. Gerry, 

12 Broadway r , New York. 
Mr Dear Mr. Gerry : There is no objection to your showing my 
letter of the 3d instant to members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the event that it would be advantageous to do so for the 
benefit of German shippers. The insinuation on the part of Mr. Bur- 
gess that the difference in values between American import figures 
and German export figures is due to undervaluation or export prices 
should be utterly defeated. To show that the difference in values is 
in existence for the past years, I give you below the figures for the 
years 1903 to 1907. American and German figures are calendar years, 
except the American figure for 1903, which stands for the fiscal year. 
The German figure for 1906 covers only nine months, from March to 
December, 1906. Values are given in million dollars, $1 equal to 
M4.20. 

Very truly, yours, G. D. Waltzoldt, 

Commercial Attache. 



1907. 



1906. 



1906. 



1904. 



1908. 



American figures. 
German figures. . . 



5.58 
7.88 



5.18 
66.47 



5.04 
7.96 



4.69 
6.92 



•S, 96 
5.73 



• Fiscal year. 



•Nine months. 



New York, December 5, 1908. 
Mr. James L. Gerry, 

12 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Gerry : Regarding the values of exports, as shown in 
the official German statistics, I wish to point out to you that the values 
stated for exports to the various countries do not by any means rep- 
resent the actual wholesale market value of a certain commodity 
exported to a certain country, but that for statistical purposes the 
value is fixed in the bureau of statistics, so as to make an average 
value, comprising for porcelain, for instance, the highest-priced 

Products of Meissen and Berlin as well as the lower-priced tableware. 
'he statistical value for chinaware, decorated, is fixed at 1,650 marks 
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per 2,200 pounds; for common earthenware, decorated, at 500 marks 
per 2,200 pounds, etc. The German tariff is a special tariff, and 
based on weight Our statistics, therefore, give the actual weight of 
imports or exports, whereas the values given are constructed with 
a view to giving a general idea of the values involved and a basis for 
comparison with the statistics of other countries, based mainly on 
the valufc of the goods. 

The statistics for the calendar year 1907 give as exports from Ger- 
many to the United States the following figures: 



Earthenware, decorated 

Porcelain, china, white 

Porcelain, decorated 

Porcelain, Nlppes, bric-a-brac 



Weight (ton of 
2/200 pounds). 



1,835 

1,273 

17.610 

1,532 



Value, 
(mark). 



801.000 

1,146,000 

29,056,000 

2,208,000 



In order to show that the export values given for the same com- 
modity are identical for all countries, I quote the data for export of 
earthenware and porcelain: 



EARTHENWARE, DECORATED. 



Exported to— 


Weight (tons 
of 2,200 
pounds) . 


Total value 
(mark). 


Value per 

2,200 pounds 

(mark). 


Denmark 


1,535 
1,335 


921,000 
801,000 


500 


United States 


500 







CHINA, DECORATED. 



France 


565 
5,816 
1,016 

797 


932,000 
9,596,000 
1,676,000 
1,315,000 


1,650 


Great Britain 


1,650 


Netherlands 


1,650 


Canada 


1,650 







Furthermore^ I beg to call your attention to the fact that not all ex- 
ports credited in our statistics to the United States are actually im- 
ported into and enter into consumption in the United States. Mer- 
chandise is credited in our statistics to the United States whenever it 
was purchased by firms in the United States. A good deal of merchan- 
dise shown in the statistical tables as exports to the United States, how- 
ever, is shipped for account of the purchaser in the United States to 
Central America, Mexico, Canada. You will find the same fact in 
the export statistics of the United States. They credit exports to 
Germany which, in fact, were shipped to Switzerland or Russia 
when the American manufacturer sola the goods to a German export 
house. 

This may explain the discrepancy between the United States offi- 
cial figures of the values of the imports of German china and earthen- 
ware in 1907 and the corresponding official German figures. 
Sincerely, yours, 

G. D. Waltzoldt, 
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Common sense and the history of the custom-house show that 
systematic undervaluation or any form of fraud on the Government 
can not long be continued without discovery and punishment, and 
the assertion that a sufficient amount of pottery can be brought into 
this country so seriously undervalued as to nullify the tariff law is 
impossible of belief by any sane or fair-minded person. And the 
representatives of the domestic potters freely admit the fact that it 
is impossible when in reply to the question, a If this undervaluation 
of invoice could be broken up then pottery men in the United States 
could stand a reduction of the tariff? " they reply, " No; we could 
not stand any reduction. " 

The hearing before the Ways and Means Committee on Schedule 
B brought out most conspicuously the fact that the committee, either 
through misinformation on the subject or because of misinterpreta- 
tion of the word " undervaluation," seems to have a deep-seated 
impression that the practices of the German manufacturers and the 
American importers of such goods were of a fraudulent nature in so 
far as invoices were presented at variance with the actual purchase 
price of the goods. 

That this is an unjust reflection upon the character of the Ger- 
man manufacturers and American importers at seaport, as well as 
at inland points of entry, can be clearly demonstrated by the au- 
thority of Mr. William Burgess, secretary of the American Potters' 
Association. This gentleman has declared emphatically that he 
had never seen any evidence of fraudulent invoicing on the part of 
German china makers or importers and reaffirmed same in an authen- 
tic interview. He only claims that there is a contention as to the 
value of the goods in the home market as compared to the actual 
purchase price of the American buyer. 

With the question of fraud eliminated there remains only the 
market value to be ascertained, and under these circumstances it does 
not seem likely that the committee would lay such importance upon 
the necessity of changing the mode and manner of computation of 
duties. In view of this, would you really consider the introduction 
of methods more complicated by far than those in use to-day f 

The fact that eighty-odd factories in Germany are sending goods 
to this market, not on consignment, but through actual purchases 
(possibly only two factories invoicing to themselves), furthermore, 
the continued existence for a great expanse of years of factories 
which have catered especially to the American market, and sell to all 
comers, should disabuse the existing notion that goods are invoiced to 
this market regardless to cost and remuneration or profit. 

In this connection consideration should also be given to the fact 
that since 1906 advances in prices have been made aggregating 20 
per cent in the shape of an addition at the foot of invoices, showing 
that the German makers have subjected the American buyers to the 
inevitable increase in the cost of production taking place from time 
to time (10 per cent in 1906, increased to 15 per cent in 1907, and 
again to 20 per cent in 1908). 

There is no doubt that the German china situation has been unduly 

Erejudiced by a particular and specific instance which should not 
e applied. We refer to the Holland Cup case. It was in this case 
shown that an earthenware manufacturer in Holland and one or two 
in Germany had sold to a number of foreign countries, including 
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America, large quantities at a price somewhat lower than sold at 
home in smaller quantities. This case, involving but a few articles 
from but one or two factories, should not be cited to the disadvantage 
of some eighty-odd china factories in Germany, especially as there 
is contention with respect to the ultimate disposition of the case in 
question. 
In the hearings of November 23, 1908, Mr. Wells said: 

it is a fact known also to pretty nearly everybody in the pottery business 
that there are a good many other American firms just now hanging by the 
eyelids financially, and I am satisfied from a very intimate knowledge of con- 
ditions that unless there is a relief of some form afforded shortly there wUl 
be a great decrease in the production of pottery in this country. 

As against this statement there is the fact that the Homer Laughlin 
China Company, of which Mr. Wells is the president, started a Targe 
new plant at Newell, W. Va., somewhat over a year ago, doubling in 
size the capacity of their original plant at East Liverpool. 

In the hearings of November 23, 1908, appear the following ques- 
tions by Mr. Gaines and answers by Mr. Burgess: 

Q. I have been told that Macy k Co. have a factory in Germany. It that 
correct or not? 

A. They have a factory in Carlsbad. Well, it is more of a decorating shop. 
They bny white china in various places. They run it under the name of Siegl 
& Co., and they do decorating there and bring the stuff to this country. 

Q. Well, this is American capital invested. 

A. There are others, etc 

This statement is absolutely false. Messrs. Macy A Co. have not 
the slightest interest in the firm of Siegl & Co., nor has the allied firm 
of L. Straus A Sons a penny's worth of interest in the firm of Siegl A 
Co. The only relation existing between L. Straus A Sons and A. 
Siegl A Co. is that of buyer and seller. 

SPECIFIC DUTIES. 

To the casual observer 1 cent a pound, S cents a pound, or even 6 
cents a pound seems small and insignificant, but what does it really 
amount tot In the case of white French china the 1 cent per pound 
becomes 21 per cent ad valorem; if decorated French china, the 2 
cents per pound becomes 39 per cent ad valorem. In the case of Ger- 
man china the 2 cents per pound becomes 54 per cent ad valorem. In 
the case of Japanese china the 2 cents per pound becomes 47 per cent 
ad valorem. If we turn to glassware, we nnd that 6 cents per pound 
avoirdupois on plain glass equals 65 per cent, or if the glass be dec- 
orated 50 per cent duty plus 6 cents per pound avoirdupois equals 
128 per cent of the original value of the goods. 

Is such an advance reasonable, and, more important still, is it pos- 
sible or practicable to apply specific duties in any form or to any 
extent or by any method to pottery? 

All writers upon the subject five but one reason for applying spe- 
cific duty upon imports — namely, to raise revenue — ana this is the 
method used almost universally throughout Europe for international 
dealings of one country with another; but— and here is the vital 
point — the sole object of these duties is to raise revenue and the spe- 
cific rate is so insignificant and infinitesimally small that it is no 
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hindrance to the free sale of the goods, the object being rather to 
encourage the sale as a means of raising revenue than to hinder the 
free exchange of the commodities of one country with another. 
Never are specific duties used where protection is the object sotight, 
and for the best of reasons. 

Never are specific duties applied as a means of protection, as they 
invariably favor goods of high value and injure goods of lower cost 
The fact is that the cheapest and finest specimens of certain wares 
caii not be separated by classification, and renders it unavoidable 
that the cheapest article carries the heaviest taxation, and specific 
duties are thus an imposition upon the masses^ If, therefore, revenue 
is the object to be attained by these additional proposed specific 
duties, one can readily see the fallacy of such a claim, because, as 
this quotation shows, specific duties bear heaviest on cheapest goods 
where price is the main factor, and the great increase in cost lessens 
importation, and revenue is reduced rather than increased. Any 
attempt to rectify this condition through a multitude of classifica- 
tions and a variety of categories brings about a complicated, unwork- 
able, and impracticable plan, something of the same nature as was 
proposed by the American manufacturers when the Dingley bill was 
making, and which the Ways and Means Committee and the Finance 
Committee, after months of endeavor and with every desire to adopt, 
were forced to abandon and to admit that specific duties upon pottery 
were an impossibility. 

It is evident, therefore, that the American manufacturers of pot- 
tery and glassware are not actuated by any desire to aid the United 
States Government by increasing its revenues, and another reason 
must be sought 

It is a noteworthy fact that when an industry accepts reduced 
protection it never asks a change in method from ad valorem to spe- 
cific rates, but, on the other hand, this change in form is almost 
always asked where an industry desires increased protection in dis- 
guise and wishes greater actual protection than appears on the sur- 
face. There is no doubt that these American manufacturers are 
endeavoring to obtain greater protection than Congress would be 
likely to grant by disguising their claim, and, by a compound duty, 
divide the protection which would be the real result should any such 
absurd rates be included in the coming tariff bill as they request 

They would be ashamed to say to Congress, "We have now on 
French china, which can not be manufactured in this country at any 
price, and which does not compete with anything produced here, the 
protection of a duty of 55 per cent on white ware, and, in addition, 
geographical protection amounting to from 15 to 25 per cent; but this 
is not sufficient, and we ask additional protection of 21 per cent, or 
102.44 per cent in all ;" or, if the Limoges wares are decorated, " We 
have now 60 per cent duty and ask additional protection of 39 per 
cent, or, in all, including geographical protection, that 125 per cent 
shall be the handicap and penalty imposed upon all French china 
which comes into this country." 

They would be ashamed to ask this openly, and yet it is exactly 
this that they demand when they propose 55 per cent plus 1 cent per 
pound as a compound duty on white china of all grades and 60 
per cent plus 2 cents per pound as the duty on decorated china ware. 
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They would hesitate to say to the Ways and Means Committee, 
" You must place a minimum rate upon earthenware from Holland, 
and no white shall be allowed to come in at a lower rate than 65 
per cent if they happen to be cups, or 100 per cent if they happen 
to be plates" (this does not include geographical protection), and 
yet this is their demand when they place a minimum specific rate of 
If cents per pound avoirdupois upon earthenware* 

The glassware speaks for itself from the statistics given above, 
and we ask you, after reading these figures, what is their purpose? 
Is it to increase the revenue of the United States? Is it because 
they are suffering from too little protection and are subjects for our 
charity and benevolence? Or is it because, already overprotected, 
they are seeking to grasp additional protection to an extent that 
they are ashamed to ask for openly and therefore attempt to dis- 
guise behind these compound rates? 

DUTIES ON WHOLESALE SELLING PRICE. 

If it should be decided that they are not entitled to additional 
duties on chinaware or a minimum specific rate on earthenware, then 
they ask "the change of base for dutiable purposes on ad valorem 
goods from foreign market value to wholesale selling value in 
the United States," giving as their reasons, the same as before, 
viz, undervaluation and increased protection. Is this plan feasible, 
and is there any such thing as "the value at which tne goods are 
freely sold in wholesale quantities to all purchasers in the principal 
markets of the United States? " We say emphatically, " No; " they 
say, "We would give the most positive and emphatic answer in the 
affirmative." Who is right? They give seven "advantages to be 
secured by such a change" and reply to seven imaginative "objec- 
tions to change of base." Let us examine them in detail. The seven 
so-called advantages are, in abreviated form — 

1. The American manufacturer would have increased protection, 

2. The Government would get increased revenue. 

8. The power to secure facts would be in the hands of our officials. 

4. The Government would then be freed from all diplomatic 
entanglements and embarrassments. 

5. There would be a large reduction in the rate of duty, which 
would appeal to certain public sentiment now abroad. 

6. It would reduce to a minimum, if not eliminate, the necessity of 
continuing our expensive corps of special agents abroad. 

7. Those who through gross undervaluation are now reaping enor- 
mous profits out of our markets would be at least compelled to share 
those profits with the Government 

Analized, what do these amount tot 

The advantages which they consider would accrue to the American 
manufacturer seem to be comprised in the first and fifth reasons, being 
virtually, as they assert, that while appearing to be less the duties 
would actually be more if levied upon the wholesale selling price in 
the proportions which they suggest than are now paid under tne pres- 
ent ad valorem base of foreign market value, and this is naturally the 
object for which they are seeking; that is, a greater protection than 
they now enjoy and in disguise so that to the consumer who thinks 
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at all on this subject the pottery manufacturers may seem to have 
accepted a lower rate for duty. Before this claim is accepted as valid, 
they should prove that they are entitled to greater protection than 
they now receive and, having proved this to the satisfaction of the 
Ways and Means Committee, should openly ask for that rate of pro- 
tection to which thev can show themselves entitled. If they can not 
show the need or the right to further protection then they should 
openly asks for such rate as they can prove belongs to them, but not 
under disguise seek for more protection than Congress would grant 
openly with the knowledge of the true conditions before them. Of 
this we will speak more when offering arguments why, in our opinion, 
the rates should be reduced to 30 and 35 per cent 

The claims and advantages which they offer in favor of this sys- 
tem, in so far as the Government is concerned, are inclosed in the 
second, third, fourth, and sixth reasons, which claim that the Govern- 
ment would get increased revenue. This is not only doubtful, but 
probably incorrect, as a material increase in the duty actually paid 
upon foreign pottery, especially of the cheaper grades, which consti- 
tute the larger bulk or the importations, would cause increase in 
price and a consequent lessening of the amount imported, so that 
there is every probability and almost a certainty that an important 
increase of this kind would not produce increased revenue, but 
materially diminish the amount of revenue now collected on the 
pottery and glass schedule. 

As to their assertion that the power to secure facts would be in 
the hands of our officials^ it is evident that this power would differ 
in no way from that which the Government officials possess to-day. 
The present law provides that all goods must be consigned to a resi- 
dent partner, agent, or representative, who must sign the oath and 
entry prepared by the custom-house, and must also give bonds in 
double the amount of the invoice to meet any penalties or require- 
ments that the appraising officers may impose, and, beside this, the 
importer, his agent or representatives, are obligated in every way not 
.only financially, but criminally as well, to fulfill to the utmost the 
requirements of the law. The Government officials have the right to 
call for all information and to oblige an importer to produce his 
books showing every detail of his business transactions, and no plan 
by which the duties are levied upon the wholesale selling price could 
increase their power or give them greater opportunity tor ascertain- 
ing the true facts in connection with any importation of foreign 
wares. 

The entanglements or embarrassments of the Government on any 
diplomatic question connected with the tariff law is difficult to con- 
sider, being entirely " diplomatic " in its nature and so vague in char- 
acter that certainly no importer or manufacturer of pottery is capable 
of saying whether such entanglements have ever occurred or whether 
they could be prevented by such law as this. 

As to eliminating or lessening greatly the number and character of 
the special agents now used abroad for obtaining information regard- 
ing tne market value of the goods and thus save to the Government 
great expense, it would seem as if the actual result would be only to 
transfer from the foreign countries to the United States this large 
and expensive corps to which the American potters refer and which 
they consider could be eliminated with advantage to thamselves, the 
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probable result being that on account of far greater cost of living and 
traveling in this country as compared with Europe, and the greater 
expanse of territory" to be covered, the number would be greatly in- 
creased and the expense materially larger than under the present 
plan. 

The final reason which they gave is rather peculiar and difficult 
to treat logically or estimate what effect this plan would have upon 
the condition to which they refer. In full, this seventh reason which 
they give reads as follows : " Those who through gross undervalua- 
tions are now reaping enormous profits out of our market, would 
be at least compelled to share this profit with the Government and 
thus reduce the unjust competition between them and the honest 
importers and domestic manufacturers, as they would have to pay 
an amount of duty equal with those who are invoicing their goods at 
honest values." If these larger importers to which they refer are 
through gross undervaluations defrauding the Government and steal- 
ing, it hardly seems a moral proposition or logical to suggest that 
they should divide any ill-gotten gains they may have taken with the 
party whom they claim has been robbed, but, in all seriousness, it is 
a true or just charge that wherever large profits are obtained, or 
profits more than the ordinary interest on the capital can be shown, 
that there is only the one reason offered, viz, that tne goods are under- 
valued. Does it not constantly occur with American productions that 
their exclusive designs, great reputation, patent rights in some cases, 
or control of a certain market in others, that the manufacturer in this 
country obtains for his productions a much larger profit than ordi- 
nary interest or even exceptional interest on his capital; and, to go 
further, is it not in many cases an absolute necessity that what our 
American potters designate in their brief as exorbitant profits are 
necessary to meet the great expenses of marketing the wares, the great 
amount that must be expended for advertisements before the wares 
can be known and introduced and a reputation strengthened, and 
also to provide against depression in the value of stock and the loss 
from fickle fashion with its constant changes? These are all legiti- 
mate and in many cases imperatively necessary, and should not be 
used to prove the unjust charge of fraud and undervaluation against 
importers who have the same conditions when selling in this country 
to overcome and the same obstacles to meet. 

In reply to their own question as to whether this method is prac- 
ticable and workable they assert the fact " that foreign-made goods 
sold in this country have an American wholesale value at the same 
time," and give the illustration by which they show that foreign 
goods of a value abroad of $100 should cost when landed in this 
country $170, and assert that this amount of goods should be sold at 
wholesale in the United States for $187 ; following this to a mathe- 
matical conclusion, they show by simple arithmetic that 60 per cent 
upon $100 value abroad, or $60, is almost exactly equal to 32 per 
cent upon $187, or $59.84. No one can dispute the mathematical 
correctness of tnis proposition or question the mathematical result, 
but the statement upon which this rests is not correct from any busi- 
ness standpoint. Granting that $100 worth of goods, foreign value, 
may cost when landed on tne dock at New York $170 under the pres- 
ent rate of duty and with actual expenses, it is not possible that the 
selling price in the United States for fancy pottery of any descrip- 
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tion could be $187, as this 10 per cent which they add in their calcu- 
lation as being the profit on tne gross cost could not cover the ordi- 
nary expenses of any pottery dealer in this country, and $100 worth 
of foreign goods imported by a wholesaler in Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, or any other port of entry in the United States and sold 
for $187 would lead to his failure before the year was ended. The 
expenses to the pottery dealer, whether wholesaler, importer, or even 
American manufacturer, are out of proportion with the cost of doing 
business in other commodities on account of the fragile nature of the 
wares which necessitate greater care in packing, handling, and ship- 
ping, with the consequent increase in the number of employees and 
the loss from handling itself as well as the depression in selling value 
of all fancy wares make a percentage of at least 25 per cent upon the 
selling value of the pottery 2 and no profits can be obtained upon pot- 
tery until the selling price included at least 25 per cent for expenses, 
ana the net cost beyond this must include, as tor all other business, 
an interest on the capital and an allowance for bad debts. The cal- 
culation then upon which they base their claim that 32 per cent 
duties upon the wholesale selling value would equal 60 per cent duty 
upon the foreign market value is misleading, incorrect, and would 
in reality increase largely the present rate of duty, which is, as they 
admit, their real interest 

In this same brief the American potters name certain objections to 
this plan which have occurred to them and to which they reply. They 
assert that the difficulty of ascertaining the real wholesale selling price 
in this country is easily overcome because every article of merchan- 
dise sold in the United States must have a selling value, and as both 
the seller and purchaser are within the jurisdiction of this Govern- 
ment the ascertaining of this value is easy as compared with the same 
information abroad ; also that the difficulty of ascertaining the whole- 
sale selling price when the values fluctuate is easier than to decide 
upon the fluctuating value of foreign goods at the day they enter into 
our own country. Both these are, of course ; assertions which may or 
may not be correct, but they dodge the main difficulty, which is not 
the fluctuating from day to day of the price upon the same com- 
modity, but the varying prices on the same day at which the same 
article is sold by the same seller to different buyers or for the same 
articles offered by dealers in different parts of the country. This is 
the only difficulty, and not in the daily fluctuation, which does not 
exist in pottery prices. 

There is a certain possibility of overcoming the difficulties con- 
nected with wholesale selling price where tne goods are staple 
and of the same nature as are imported year after year, although 
even in this case there are serious obstacles to be overcome, but how 
is it possible to discover " the wholesale market price, reasonable or 
unreasonable, 9 ' upon fancy pottery, where the question of taste, al- 
ways so fickle, enters into tne selling price. Not only in pottery but in 
all lines of business, articles of a fancy nature are sold more oec&use 
they please the whim or fashion than from any other cause, and two 
articles costing the same price will be sold at very different figures if 
one is fashionable and new while the other is old and out of fashion. 
Then, again, many houses, not only in the pottery trade but in other 
lines as well, sell at wholesale upon a rebate system by which all cus- 
tomers, theoretically at least, are charged the same price, the in- 
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justice of this being regulated at the end of the year by crediting 
to each customer a varying percentage, according to the amount of his 
purchases during the year ; what is the wholesale selling price under 
this system where neither the buyer or seller can tell until December 
81 exactly what he is paying or what he is receiving for his goods! 

An incident which occurred recently in our own trade may be used to 
illustrate somewhat the difficulties that the Government will have in 
applying such a law. One of our large importing houses had not 
long ago a discussion with one of its customers, a wholesaler, regard- 
ing a certain article which had been bought by the importing house 
in the open market and which cost $1.61 landed in New York. This 
the importing house had imported for his wholesale customer upon a 
10 per cent commission basis, and this article therefore cost the 
wholesale dealer $1.77, the wholesaler again sells this at $2 per dozen 
to the retail trade, while the importing house, which also carries the 
same article in its stock and sells to the smaller trade, wishes to charge 
$2.25 per dozen. The question is ? What now is the wholesale selling 
price of this article, $1.77, the price at which the importer sells it to 
the wholesaler; $2, the price at which the wholesaler is willing to 
sell it; or, $2.25, the price which the importer wishes to charge from 
his open stock? If this is not sufficiently complicated, the fact that 
fifty other jobbers throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States, all of whom buy the same article at $1.76, would have as many 
different prices as there are consumers, all depending upon their 
opportunity for business, distance from port of entry, greater or less 
expenses, and larger or smaller distributing capacity. The question 
seems unsolvable and complicated to the last degree. 

The American manufacturers say that " these differences in value 
occur largely through the differences of inland freight charges, are 
easily ascertainable, and should not be dutiable," but is it imaginable 
that the United States Government can assign to each city or town 
throughout the United States a certain fixed allowance which he 
may deduct from his home-selling price or that different dealers in 
the same city, one large and another small, may have also a certain 
handicap or allowance designated to equalize any difference there 
may exist between the selling price of these two? They say it is a 
very simple proposition and easy of adjustment, but to us it seems 
complicated to the last degree and impossible. Other objections 
which they name are " the difficulty of ascertaining the wholesale 
selling value of goods which are imported for immediate^ consump- 
tion by the importer and not sold by nim in the condition imported," 
and also "the difficulty in obtaining the wholesale selling price of 
goods imported by a retailer or by a nouse dealing in premium goods 
or by any other class of importer who does not sell the importations in 
the usual wholesale manner." Probably a much larger percentage 
than they themselves recognize would be included in these two 
difficulties, and the only solution which they offer is that, in the first 
case, the duties should be assessed "on a value at which similar 
goods are imported; " but how can this be done where, as is often the 
case, they are unique or absolutely different in use or design from 
any other goods and where consequently no " similar goods are im- 
ported," and they also say that duty may be assessed "on the value 
at which the importer would be willing to sell the importation at 
wholesale; " but now is it possible to know what the man would be 
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willing to take for goods which he does not desire to sell in any way 
and has no system of wholesale price by which they can be measured? 
In the later objection they offer the same solution, viz, " by the im- 
porter declaring the value at which he would be willing to sell the 
imported article in a wholesale way." How can this be done, and how 
can any dealer not intending to sell at wholesale and dealing in goods 
which are never sold at wholesale and which from their nature never 
can be sold in this way state under oath, or even as a matter of fact, 
the price which he would be willing to accept or the value which he 
estimates for certain goods imported for a different purpose and 
never to be sold under this plan? The Government might, arbitra- 
rily, say that a certain reduction from the retail selling price shall 
become the wholesale selling price, but this would work manifest 
injustice, as one seller has greater expenses and greater profits than 
another; one has more favorable opportunity and more valuable repu- 
tation than another, and these facts make the same percentage when 
applied to all manifestly unjust to some, and here again it would be 
impossible to collect a uniform duty throughout the entire country. 

The last objection which they consider is " that the knowledge now 
had by the government experts and employees would be of little 
value in arriving at the American wholesale selling price," and sur- 
mount this obstacle by answering, " One of the greatest difficulties in 
our present system is that few of the so-called ' experts ' have any 
knowledge of foreign market value other than the knowledge obtained 
through the invoices of importers ; very few of these employees having 
ever been abroad for the purpose of obtaining information as to the 
foreign market value. The wholesale selling price in this country 
is comparatively easily obtained by these experts and much more 
definite and exact information is within their reach." This simply 
charges that the present appraising officers are inefficient and unable 
to properly execute the duties of their office, which we do not believe 
to be at all sustained by the facts. On the other hand, they are an 
exceedingly able, well-informed body of men, all of whom are not 
only nominal but actual experts in their line and possess a degree of 
efficiency that should make them invaluable to the United States 
Government. This charge against them is certainly unfounded in fact 
and unwarranted by the conditions. Granting, however, for the sake 
of argument, that this is a correct description of the examiners and 
appraisers of the United States customs department, would they be 
any more capable of deciding upon the values of these same goods 
if they consider them under the nominal difference of wholesale value 
instead of foreign market value, or do the American potters intend 
and ask that there should be no appraising of the wares themselves: 
no comparing of one piece of pottery with another on the basis or 
expert knowledge and testimony; no considering of one quality as 
compared with the other, or the greater or less value of one piece 
over another and only the documentary evidence* of invoices, shipping 
receipts, and books of sale be considered. It does not seem imagin- 
able that this can be their request, and, if expert knowledge is to be 
thrown aside, where else can they look, or, if expert knowledge 
is to be retained, where can they get better experts or more experi- 
enced appraisers than those now in the service? 

The American potters have thus suggested two different plans, and 
given their reasons why one or the other of these should be adopted 
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and, as we have already said, the reasons in each base are identical, 
viz, undervaluation prevents our obtaining the full benefit of the pro- 
tection granted us by the recent bill and we want more protection 
than Congress would in all probability grant us openly and, therefore, 
ask a change in method which, under the pretext of stopping so-called 
" undervaluation," will really increase greatly the cost or foreign com- 
peting wares. On the other hand, we assert that undervaluation does 
not exist and that even if it did exist it could not nullify or lessen the 
protection they now have, and further, that this proposition is more 
than they really need and that they are in fact overprotected. 

IMPOBTS COMPARED WITH DOMESTIC PRODUCTION. 

Mr. Wells, in his statement before the committee, made reference 
to the fact that the imports were increasing by leaps and bounds, 
whereas the domestic potters were in a very precarious condition. 
Under the present Dingley rates of 60 per cent, the imports in 1897 
amounted to $9,967,000. In 1907 the imports were $13,700,000 ; there- 
fore the imports increased in the period of ten years 37 per cent, 
which increase would not appear to be very great. On the other 
hand, in 1897 the domestic production was valued at $6,725,000, and 
in 1907 $16,200,000. This is an increase in the output of domestic 
pottery of 142 per cent. 

The industry, therefore, can hardly be regarded as languishing, 
and it is difficult to understand how an increase in the duty can be 
reasonably demanded, and yet domestic potters have come forward 
and are asking an addition to the 55 and 60 per cent duty already 
accorded them under the present act, and specific duty oi 1 cent a 
pound on white and 2 cents a pound on decorated. This proposition 
means that common pottery of the kind that is used by the masses of 
the people in this country will be subject to a duty ot 125 to 150 per 
cent Fine china, such as is only bought by the wealthy classes, will 
pay a duty of 65 to 75 per cent. Under this system, if the duty were 
collected at all, which we very gravely doubt for the reason that in 
our estimation these rates are prohibitive, they would be paid by the 
people who can ill afford to pay any more than they are now obliged 
to pay under the 55 and 60 per cent rates. The following examples 
of what this specific duty amounts to are set forth in detail for the 
information of your committee, and we respectfully request that 
when these figures are being considered reference be had to the sam- 
ples which are identified by proper marks and submitted along with 
this statement: 

Decorated English stoneware, one cask jugs and jardinieres. 

£, 8. d. 

6 16 

Discount 5 and 5 per cent 13 2 

Cost at factory 6 1 10 

$29.68 

Present duty, 60 per cent 18.00 

Proposed additional duty, 2 cents per pound (567 pounds) 11.34 

29.34 
Total duty, 100 per cent, not considering freights and expenses. 
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English vitrified ware. (Sample plate marked Specimen No. 2.) 

£ a. 4. 

100 dozen plates, 7 16 5 

Crate 18 6 

17 3 e 
Lees discount 80 and 5 and 5 per cent on £16 5s 6 16 

11 2 

Cost at factory $54.00 

Present duty, 60 per cent 32.40 

Proposed additional duty, 2 cents per pound (1,500 pounds) 30.00 

Total duty 6fc. 40 

Equivalent to 115 per cent, not considering freights and expenses. 

The absurdity of the American claims and pretensions can not be 
better exemplified than by the following example, which shows that 
the present duty of 55 per cent paid on a regular crate of English 
white granite is equal to the total cost of material, labor, and expenses 
of the same crate of American ware. The latter all combined is $18.36, 
and the duty $18.15. 

One crate English white granite (Sample No. S.) 

£ a. d. 

20 dozen hand London teas, at 4 shillings 4 

20 dozen plates, 5-inch flat, at 2 shillings 3 pence 2 5 

20 dozen plates, 7-inch flat, at 3 shillings 3 pence 3 5 

10 dozen soups, 7-inch, at 3 shillings 3 pence 1 12 6 

20 dozen fruits, 4-inch, at 1 shilling 6 pence 1 10 

24 bakers, 8-inch, at 9 pence 18 

24 scollops, 8-inch, at 9 pence O 18 

12 covered dishes, 8-inch, at 2 shillings 14 

15 12 6 

57$ and 5 and 5 per cent 8 19 8 

6 12 10 

5 per cent 6 8 

6 6 2 
5 per cent 6 4 

Duty £6 16 shillings 7 pence ($33) at 55 per cent equal $18.15 5 19 10 

Crate 16 9 



6 16 7 

White granite — Trenton making price — Same crate — (Samples No. 4). 

(Hand, 3$ cents $0.70 

Saucers, 2} cents . 56 

Gups, 4 cents .80 

20 dozen plates, 7 Inches flat, 41 cents .90 

20 dozen plates, 5 inches flat, 31 cents .70 

10 dozen soups, 7 Inches, 51 cents .55 

2 dozen bakers, 8 inches, 15 cents .30 

2 dozen scallops, 8 inches, 10 cents dozen .20 

12 covered dishes, 8 inches 1. U 

20 dozen fruits, 4 inches, 2f cents .55 

6.96 

Material estimated 1,000 pounds, at $12 ton, mixed 6.00 

Estimating coal used to fire these goods, kiln placing and drawing, dip- 
ping, and value of glaze 6.00 



Total American labor and material QiaH£q(ltoLW.Q.Q- ( Zl£ t 
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In further proof of this startling fact compare the selling price 
of American white ware (Mr. Burgess's statement), standard crate, 
$37.59, against cost of same crate of English white granite, which 
costs at port of entry $46.80. This crate is sold to the large trade at 
$54.80, just 46 per cent higher than the American ware. 

We append one more illustration of American labor and material 
costs compared with the same of English vitrified print, which shows 
that the combined total of labor and material in a crate of plates is 
$35, while the same crate English pays, at 60 per cent, $32.40 duty 
alone, and the new proposed duty would be $62.40. These goods are 
sold by American potters at enormous profit. 

One crate. 

100 dozen plates, 7-inch flat, vitrified, making price 6 cents per dozen $6. 00 

Printing 100 dozen plates, 7-inch (estimated), at 10 cents per dozen 10.00 

Total labor cost of making and decorating in prints 16. 00 

Cost of material used in making 100 dozen plates, 7-inch flat, 1,500 pounds, 

at $12 per ton (estimated) 9.00 

Estimated cost of placing, firing, and drawing the ware in biscuit labor 
of dipping, and value of glaze; placing, firing, and drawing the ware 
from glost oven 10.00 

Total 86. 00 

This same Identical lot of goods costs the importer in England 53. 84 

He now pays duty $82.40 

If additional duty is added as proposed by American manufac- 
turers, 2 cents on 1,500 pounds 80. 00 

62.40 

The total duty would then be $62.40, which is 75 per cent more than these 
same goods cost to produce in Trenton. 
The American manufacturer sells this crate of goods for $130.40, viz : 

100 dozen plates, 7-inch, flat, vitrified, printed, $1.30 per dozen $180.00 

Two per cent cash discount 2. 60 

127.40 
Casks, etc 3. 00 

180.40 

Estimate of American labor and material does not Include expenses of selling 
or profit 

The new proposed compound duty would totally prohibit English 
imports ana leave the market without competition. 

In connection with the statement heretofore made that the com- 
pound rate suggested by the American potters would amount to 65 
per cent on the more expensive ware, we submit a sample of Royal 
Doulton, being the plate marked "Chepstow Castle." This plate 
sells wholesale at $192 per dozen. At the present time duty to the 
extent of 60 per cent is paid on this plate, under the new proposed 
compound duty of 60 per cent and 2 cents a pound the duty will be 
65 per cent. 

Your attention is directed to the two white and gold plates marked, 
respectively, samples A and B. Sample B is an American plate 
manufactured by the Homer LaugMin China Company, of East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio, and Newell, W. Va., of which Mr. Wells is the presi- 
dent It is a sample of the 100-piece dinner set which, according 
to his testimony, costs $1.80. Sample A is the English plate of sixm- 
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lar decoration, which costs $7.91, or about 75 per cent higher under 
the present rate of duty. 

We next call your attention to samples 5 and 6. These samples 
represent the ware commercially known as " P. G." or semiporoetain 
and is bought largely by citizens of moderate income. Sample 5 is 
English and sample 6 is American. The American price to the 
wholesaler is $2.88. The cost of the English ware at port of entry 
is $3.90. The English ware therefore costs the wholesaler 35 per cent 
more than the American. 

Your attention is next directed to samples 7 and 8, sample 7 being 
an English plate made by Johnson of the kind commercially known 
as " transfer." Sample 8 is the American plate of the same char- 
acter, being manufactured by The Homer Laughlin Company. 
Under the present rate of duty of 60 per cent, it is protected to the 
extent of 81 per cent. The American plate is sold to the wholesalers 
at $4.80, against the English cost to the wholesalers of $6.10. 

FRENCH CHINA. 

We desire to call your attention to samples C and D in connection 
with the operation of the compound duties as against French china. 

A lot or goods, 1 dozen each, as per their Table XVI, shows as 
follows : 

Foreign market value (official) $68.93 

Duties paid at 66 per cent 32.39 

Freight, etc (their estimate, but incorrect) 5.89 

Landed cost, foreign ware (see sample C) ,. 97.21 

They sell same for (see sample D) 77.16 

Overprotected by 20.06 

Same calculation, but duties at 30 per cent : 

Landed cost, foreign ware 82. 60 

They sell same 77.16 

Even at 80 per cent they are overprotected by 6. 36 

Labor: 

United States labor cost (their estimate, but incorrect) 9.632 

French labor cost (their estimate, not verified) 6.147 

Difference in cost of labor 3. 385 

Duty actually paid 32.39 

Duty is 339 per cent of total labor cost in United States, providing their fig- 
ures were correct, and 956 per cent of difference between labor costs in France 
and in the United States, if their figures were correct. 

Hotel plate, 71 inches : 

Per dam. 

Foreign market value (official) $0.75 

Duties paid at 55 per cent .40 

Freight, etc. (their estimate, but incorrect) .07$ 

Landed cost, foreign plate (see sample C) 1.221 

They sell same (see sample D) .90 

Overprotected by . 32| 
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Per doaen. 

Same calculation, but duties at 30 per cent, would be $1. 05 

They sell same .'JO 



Even at 30 per cent overprotected by .15 



Labor: 

United States labor cost (their estimate) _ a .092 

French labor cost (their estimate) .054 



Difference in labor .038 

Duty actually paid .40 

Duty paid is 423 per cent of total labor cost as they give it, but 571 per cent 
of total labor cost at correct price. 
Duty compared : 

This plate now pays, per dozen $0.40, or 56 per cent 

If specific of 1 cent per pound, would pay, per dozen . 561, or 75$ per cent 

Per dozen. 

Plate now costs, landed, at 55 per cent and 10 per cent expenses $1. 22} 

Plate would cost, landed, at 55 per cent, and 1 cent per pound, and 10 per 

cent expenses 1. 39 

They sell for . 90 

Example of protection wider present tariff and under proposed increase on 
importation of cheap German china C. d 8. 



Present 
(60 per 
cent). 



Proposed 
(60percent 
and 2 cents 
per pound). 



Value at factory 

Value of packages 

Duty on goods and packages 

Sea freight, etc 

Laid-down cost in New York 



$68.22 

6.04 

a87.80 

18.76 



$68.22 

6.04 

562.62 

18.75 



114.81 



189.63 



• Duty under present tariff 65 per cent 



» Duty under proposed tariff 107 per cent. . 



• It must be borne in mind, and your attention is directed to the fact, 
that Mr. Wells says, " We do not ask any added protection whatever 
against English earthenware." In all humility we would like to 
inquire what rate he would have suggested if, as a matter of fact, he 
had come forward and asked for additional protection. 



BASIS OF PRESENT REVISION. 

In his speech before the Ohio Society, President-elect Taft has 
most clearly defined the pledge given by the Republican party to the 
people of the United States and expressed his intention that these 
pledges shall be carried out, and adds: "Unless we do revise the tariff 
in accordance with this promise — if we only make a surface revision, 
and keep the word of the promise to the ear and break it to the hope — 
we shall be made accountable to the intelligence of the American 
people and shall suffer the consequences that such failure to keep our 
promise usually is visited with by that people." Here we have 
the serious promise of a great political party solemnly indorsed 
by its leader, himself a man of sterling integrity, unquestioned 
fairness, and unusual ability and experience, who thus guar- 



a Should be $0.07. 
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antees its honest fulfillment, and who nobly concludes, "but if we 
go ahead, as I believe we are going ahead, to try honestly to do our 
duty in that respect, and to revise the tariff accordingly, we shall 
receive from the American people their commendation. 9 ' What, then, 
is that pledge now to be redeemed? Mr. Taft interprets it to be 
" that the tariff was to be revised on principles of protection, and 
then the principle of protection was denned by stating that the rates 
to be fixed, the tariff rates, were to be the measure of the difference 
between the cost of production here and the cost of production 
abroad, with, as stated, a reasonable profit to the manufacturer. 
Now what that means, as we understand it, is that the cost of pro- 
duction includes abroad a reasonable profit, or interest on capital, and 
so here a reasonable interest on capital, and that that differs abroad 
from what it is here, and that all that it means is that you include the 
elements of cost abroad, which include the raw materials, cost of 
labor, interest on capital, and perhaps other things, and so on this 
side, and then you reach the difference." 

Nothing could be clearer, simpler, or more straightforward: in 
a word, it means that the duty on pottery shall be such a rate as shall 
equal the difference between the wholesale selling price abroad of 
the finished piece, plus expenses of landing, and the wholesale price 
here of the American article (excluding all losses or exorbitant 
profits), and we ask that our claims for a reduction in the duty be 
judged by this standard. What are the facts and what the present 
situation on this question, of such vital importance to our trade? 
Respectfully, 

Jerome Jones, 
George W. Kinnet, 
E. H. Pitkin ; 
Committee of National Association 

of Wholesalers m Crockery and Glass. 



WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS OF CROCKERY FILE PETITION 
OPPOSING SUGGESTED SPECIFIC CLASSIFICATION. 

Washington, D. C., January 4, 1909. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. C: 
We, the signers of this petition, learn from the published reports of 
the hearings before your honorable committee that additional duties 
upon crockery and china are proposed and urged by the committee 
representing the United States Potters' Association. Our business 
as wholesalers and retailers of this commodity makes us familiar with 
the value and merits of both the imported and domestic products, and 
we beg to enter our protest against any such increase or duty. Par- 
ticularly do we object to the proposed plan of grafting on to the pres- 
ent law a specific duty based upon the weight of packages and con- 
tents. Such an increase would bear most neavily upon the thicker 
and commoner wares used mostly by families of nurmers and by 
hotels and restaurants. The effect of such increase of tariff will, 
in our opinion, work a great injustice upon the merchants, retailers, 
and jobbers alike handling this class of goods, as well as the con- 
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sumers, and be largely prohibitive. Under its workings the domestic 
potters could, and probably would, combine and fix their wholesale 
values at much higher prices, thus depriving the consumer of the 
benefit of competition. We respectfully urge that the present duty — 
namely, 55 per cent on white and 60 per cent on decorated (and when 
the duty on packages is added it really amounts to 80 or 90 per 
cent)— on the goods should be reduced rather than increased. 

T. M. James & Sons ; Clark Bros. Cutlery Co., R. A. Clark, 
treasurer; Webb-Freyschlag Merc. Co., A. Janssen, 
secretary ; Geo. B. Peck Dry Goods Co., F. B. Heath, 
vice-president and treasurer; Jones Dry Goods Co., 
by J. L. Jones, vice-president; H. T. Lacy China ana 
Glass Co., H. T. Lacy,president; Emery Bird Thaver 
Dry Goods Co., by C. C. Peters, secretary ; L. N. Cohen 
Crockery Co., by L. N. Cohen; Mittong-Boxmeyer 
Glassware Co., by Thos. Grogan. 



CHEMICAL, STONEWABE. 

[Paragraph 94.] 

J. W, SI TTTQ, OP HEW YORK CUT, IMPORTER, THINK S THAT 

DUTIES SHOULD BE REDUCED OH CHEMICAL STONEWARE AND 

CHEMICAL PORCELADT. 

New Yobx, December 8, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deab Snt: With reference to the contemplated reduction of the 
tariff, I respectfully beg to submit the following: 

I am an importer of chemical stoneware, which is subject to a duty 
of 25 per cent ad valorem as common brown or grey earthenware, 
according to paragraph 94. This duty does not admit of a large 
import business being done, as the domestic manufacturers are fully 
able to compete with my prices and, in fact, sell considerably cheaper, 
and were it not for the superior quality of my goods, a fact which is 
duly appreciated by my customers, no business at au would be pos- 
sible. The reason why domestic manufacturers can not produce an 
equally good ware is to be sought in the inferior grade of the raw 
material found in this country; on the other hand, my customers 
require for certain purposes the best ware in the market and conse- 
quently are compelled to buy the imported goods at a higher price. 
The business could no doubt be increased through a reduction in the 
rate of duty, whereby not only the chemical industry in this country 
but also the Government would be benefited, and I therefore would 
advocate a reduction of the present tariff on these goods. The same 
refers to porcelain goods used for chemical purposes, which are im- 
ported almost exclusively from the other siae owing, as in the pre- 
ceding case, to their superior quality. These goods pay at present a 
duty of 55 per cent ad valorem, according to paragraph 95, which I 
consider extremely high. A reduction of this rate would in my mind 
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equally benefit the consumer and the Government, as no doubt many 
chemical concerns would then be able to purchase this ware, the 
present prices of which are in many instances found almost prohibi- 
tive. Consequently through a larger consumption the revenue of the 
Government would be increased in proportion without detriment to 
the home industry, which in this particular class of goods is practi- 
cally niL 

Trusting your committee will give due consideration to the fore- 
going, I remain, 

Very respectfully, yours, J. W. Srrno. 



THE IT. S. STONEWARE COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, STATES THAT 
DEDUCTION OF DUTIES ON CHEMICAL STONEWABE WILL BTJIH 
THE INDUSTRY IN THIS COTTNTRY. 

Ailbon, Ohio, November 30, 1908. 
Mr. Sbrbno Paynb, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dbab Sib: I beg to call your attention to the matter of tariff on 
stoneware. 

I am engaged in connection with the United States Stoneware Com- 
pany, of Akron, Ohio, in manufacturing chemical stoneware. This 
industry is comparatively new in the United States and has become, 
through a protective tariff, quite a factor in business. This branch 
of industry could not exist in the United States under a reduction of 
the present tariff, the proof of which lies in the fact that Germany 
and England are now, under their low-wage system, importing chem- 
ical stoneware at prices which are strongly competitive. 

There are, I think, about six potteries in the United States manu- 
facturing this line of stoneware, all of which have been built up under 
the protective tariff, and which are paying wages ranging from $2 
to $10 per day, thus affording prosperity and contentment to our 
employees. Contrast this with the wages of Germany and England, 
ranging from 25 cents to $1 per day, and it can be plainly seen that 
under a reduction of the tariff this growing American industry would 
be entirely wiped out. 

I will not burden you with further details, although there are many 
more arguments that might be produced against tariff reduction. 
Kindly take the matter under advisement and, having done so, I trust 
that it will be your pleasure to use your influence toward measures 
that will fully protect a business that means much to the manufac- 
turer and mechanic in this new American industry. 

The life of the corporation which I herein represent depends on a 
maintenance of the present protective tariff. 

Thanking you in advance fox whatever action you may deem proper, 
I remain, 

Yours, most obediently, 

J. M. Wills, 
President and Treasurer The U. S. Stoneware Co. 
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